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ADVERTISEMENT. 

JLHE  present  number  completes  the  second  volume  of  the  Atheneum, 
and  the  first  year  of  its  publication.  Justice  to  our  own  feelings,  not 
less  than  to  the  liberality  of  the  public,  demands  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgements for  the  encouragement,  which  prompted  to  the  attempt, 
and  has  brightened  our  prospects  with  our  success.  The  constant  in- 
crease of  patrons  has  gratified  those  views  of  interest,  which  we  confess 
were  not  an  inconsiderable  motive  to  the  undertaking ;  but  we  aspired 
to  another  satisfoction...that  of  finding  our  compilation  approved  by 
those,  whose  countenance  might  be  considered  as  evidence  that  the  se- 
lection was  conducted  with  judgment,  affording  a  pleasant  repast  to  the 
literary  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  number  who  are  in  quest  of 
light  amusement  to  refresh  the  mind  after  the  toils  of  business.  If  we 
may  judge  of  our  fare,  by  the  character  of  those  who  honour  our  table 
ffhAU*  we  need  not  fear  the  sneers  of  the  fastidious  critic.  Thus 
we  are  not  only  flattered  by  the  degree,  but  the  kind,  of  success,  which 
attends  our  efforts  to  please  and  be  useful. 

Instead  of  exhausting  our  resources,  and*  faUing-off  from  a  want  of  " 
materials,  our  means  are  constantly  accumulating,...affording,  from 
month  to  month,  a  wider  and  richer  field  for  selection.    We  trust,  the 
tenor  of  our  future  numbers  will  prove  our  solicitude  to  procure  *  and  - 
give  prompt  circulation  to  £he  latest  and  the  best.    Our  supplies  are 
not  fortuitous  ;  at  a  considerable  expense,  we  are  regularly  furnished 
with  every  British  work,  which,  from  established  reputation  or  satis- 
factory recommendation,  we  judge  suited  to  the  views  of  our  readers, , 
and  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Atheneufft* 

As  to  the  style  of  the  mechanical  executidn%vwe  amwilling  this  pub- 
lication should  be  compared  with  the  neatest  of  the  kind.  We  promise 
no  more  than  perseverance  in  critical  attention  to  the  typography,  and 
in  providing  what  may  be  necessary  to  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of 
the  work.  The  plan  of  semi-monthly  numbers  has  been  much  appro- 
ved ;  we  shall  therefore  continue  it,...and  hope  that  the  rigid  punctu- 
ality we  have  hitherto  observed  will  be  considered  a  fair  pledge  for 
our  future  regularity. 

Boston,  March  14,  i  8 1 8 . 
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LETTERS  FBOM  ROME, 

VftftX  XBS.  niDWCA  MWK,  TO  ■■*  BILOTaBa,  1M  **«.  VS.  MUNTCA,  BISKO*  0»  MUOAJTIK      ( 


Palm-Sunday,  March  %60i,  1809.  her  soul,*  burned  six  solitary  tap£f>?^ 
T  INCLOSE  you  two  poetical  effu-  while  a  reddish  twilight  yet  penetrated 
•1  sions,  which  suggested  themselves  du-  from  the  top  of  the  dome.  At  the  dpor 
ring  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  profound  of  the  temple  I  turned  about  once  more, 
emotion,  on  the  distribution  of  palms  on  and  my  soul  was  divided  between  grief 
Palm  Sunday,  and  the  wished-for  bene-  and  hope.  / 

diction  on    Maundy  Thursday.      You       Easier  Sunday.      "  Whence  comes* 
know  my  way,  from  my  childhood,  and  tho u,  Magdalen,  beaming  with  joy  V* — 
that  my  capricious  Muse  will  not  be  woo*  "  From  the  grave  of  the  Lord  !    r  have 
ed,  but  visits  me  jfjtt  when  she  pleases,  seen  the  living  conqueror  of  death  Vy" 
At  such  times  my  heart  throbs  violently  Such  were  the  words  of  life  that  salu, 
and  my  eyes  often  overflow,  so  that  I  us  to-day  at  St.  Peter's.    The  organ  t 
scarcely  see  the  paper  or  hold  my  pen.      the  orchestra  were  in  front  of  the  high 
Good  Friday  evening.     We  are  just  tar,  where  a  spacious  quadrangle  of  s& 
come  from  Su  Peter's,  where  to-day  all  received  the  clergy ;  the  rest  of  the  coi 
has  been  silent  mourning.     Long  did  we  gregation  stood.     This  way  of  Dorforn 
walk  there  under  the  echoing   vaults  till  ing  the  music  is  not  so  favourable  for  tlit 
the  gloom  of  night  with  all  its  mysterious  execution,  as  when  it  is  givoo  m  oo&^c ' . 
terrors  began  to  envelop  us.     The  hun-  the  side  chapels ;  but  it  admits  of  a  great^ 
dred    lamps,  at   other  times  constantly  or  number  of  hearers,  and  the  effect  is . 
burning  round  the  grave  of  the  apostles,  more  solemn.     The  tones  are  often  lost' 
gradually  expired :  the  altars  of  the  saints  in  the  prodigious  space,  or  break  against? 
also  were   wrapped  in  darkness  at  the  the  massive  pillars  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
hour  in  which  the  Redeemer  cried  It  is  is  rendered  more  impressive,  by  the  idea 
finished  !     The  victorious  cross,  which  of  the  vastneas  of  the  place.     The  toru> 
used  to  be  so  resplendent,  threw  not  to-  die  away,  and  you  meet  them  again  lit 
day  its  light  through  the  vast  space  :  for  walking,  like  harmonies  wafted  tVc?m> 
the  church  herself  mourns,  bowed  down  higher  world  :    they  escape  you    wherti 
in  the  dust,  and  needs  consolation.     Be-  y-m  expected  them  ;  but  all  at  once  A 

lore  the  altar  of  the  mother  only,  who  has  — - ^  ■  \ 

her  dead  son  on  her  lap,  and  a  sword  in      *  Michael  Aagefo's  celebrated  #<UrL 

B         Vol.2.  AtH EN EVK.  Pieia.  J* 
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%'•  t 

Mrs.  Rruris  Litters  from  Rome.  [vol.  *f 

Jiood  of  n.tkJv  pours  down  upon  yoh  the  whole  neighbourhood  to  the  windows, 

from  the  cupola.     You  must  recollect,  and  many  even  from  their  beds,  to  listen 

\>ro\ \wt,  bow  often  our  late  father  used  to  to  bis  strains.     By  degrees,  these  sweet 

(an.cnt  ihat  tho*--  means  which  work  upon  strains  became  less  freauent,  and  more 

t;  <.'  i.obirr  of  \l*>  sensual  feelings  of  man,  melancholy  ;  till  at  length  one  evening  a 

.i.oso    whiih  exalt  the  soul   and   the  peculiarly  doleful  farewel  song  called  the 

thought*,  were  no  little  employed  in  the  cruel  maiden  to  the  grave  of  her  misera- 

L"t!n  Fan  w  ore  hip,  though  they  are  by  no  Ue  lover,*  in  tones  so  moving  and  pa- 

r.  w.i-i  e\. -luded  from  it.  thetic  that  all  the  hearers  burst  into  tears. 

Jpri'  tiih.   The,  great  benediction  was  Baldini  was  seen  no  more  at  Rome,  and 

not  given—  bat  I  mien  to  the  history  of  my  his  obdurate  chartoer  foon  gave  her  hand 

two  poem^.     I  showed  them  to  my  friend  to  another.                                      » 

the  CavaliereGberardo  de'  Rossi,  one  of  *•  Some  years  afterwards/*  continued 

the  first  poets  and  Iterating?,  well  as  one  my  friend,  "  I  was  present  in  a  church  at 

ct  the  beat  men  in  Rome.     He  immedi-  Rome,duringa  procession  of  priests  who 

auiy  made  a  spirited  translation  of  them  passed  me  singing.    A  voice,  the  sweet- 

into  Italian,  which  we  sent  on  Wednes-  ne9sof  which  awakened  certain  indistinct 

rLy  is  the  Passion  Week  to  the  Pope,  recollections,  attracted  my  notice.     I  lis- 

with  only  this  signature:  DaunaSignora  tened,  and  looked  more  attentively —  It 

Forustiera.     Tiio  author  however  was  was  Baldini.     His  pale  emaciated  face, 

soon  guessed,  -ncl  some  days  afterwards  illumioed  by  the  soft  light  of  the  taper, 

his  Ho1. iocs  j  ^bt  tstme  his  private  secre-  he  glided  past  me  like  a  shadow,  with 

tary,  th-  Abbate  Baldini,  to  thank  ram  in  down-cast  eyes    or  rather  rose,  as  if  from 

h-   name,  aad  to  say,  that  "  it  gave  him  the  grave, kefore  me.     I  fastened  to  him, 

rival  pleasure  to  find  that  a  foreigner,  a  and  found  him  calmly  resigned,  having 

I'f.rtestant,  an  ingenious  poetess,  and  an  received  comfort  from  above.     He  re* 

aM  Jt-  \voman,thoughtso  well  of  him."*  turned  by  degrees  into  the  world,  visiting 

Pit;  <  nv  I  was  desired  to  send  him  the  in  a  few  select  circles,  especially  where 

Genwvi  original  rlelpropriopugno — "in  he  meets  with  music." 

uy  .-m,  har.d- v,  iting."     Tbisldid,and  Thus  far  my  friend.     We  actually 

t:  ;:tid  a  liter:.!  translation  of  it  made  into  found  this  generous  victim  of  love  at  the 

Me  ly  opag.mda.  house  of  the  Countess  Carradori,a  native 

f* v  -  private  secretary  of  Pius  VII.  is  of  Vienna.     She  is  the  best  singer  off  the 

w\  extremely  interesting  man,  especially  stage  at  Rome.     In  ber  early  youth,  she 

ii4  wor    r.    Since  I  have  got  into  the  song  at  the  theatre  in  Vienna.  There  she 

olive  style  of  female  memoirs,  I  must  re-  was  seen  and  heard  by  Count  Carradori, 

to  vou  me  history  of  the  Abbate  Bal-  and  the  celebrated  air  in  Ciroarosa's  Ho- 

,  .'*  rommunicated  to  me  by  a  mutual  ratii — Belle  pupille  tcnere,  performed  by 

mi  m  nearly  the  following  words  : —  a  most  exquisite  voice,  and  accompanied 

•'  1  h  ^u-hV  said  he,  •*  near  the  Ro-  by  eyes  not  less  beautifbl  than  those  are 

ija,  v  i  -n  ifc'-jini,  a  young  Roman  of  supposed  to  be  to  which  this  enchanting 

promiiir  ;  al-ili'ics  was  engaged  in  the  song  is  addressed,  made  a  conquest  of  the 

-lydjr  nt  :ht   \w.   He  conceived  a  passion  heart  of  the  Roman  Count.    Their  union 

Ifflrfcy^g  teiurte,  who  also  lived  near  has  been  peculiarly  happy.     There  we 

♦KlWt<-on,but  from  whom  he  met  with  saw  for  the  first  time  the  yet  pale  and 

noretnru.     This  attachment  revived  his  mildly  melancholy  Baldini.'   When  the 

p\trsor.iii     y  tal*  nt  for  music,  which  had  Countess  Carradori,  who  is  quite  a  Ro- 

v;.  iui'J  to   mv( •,*  studies,  and  every  even*  man  in  her  encouragement  of  promising 

r  ihr  PV  -e  of  the  Pantheon  was  enli-  talents,  sung  Mozart's  sweetest  duet,  Deti 

.  iiol    win  l'al  lini's    songs,  both  the  perdoni  al  primo  offetto,  with  my  Ida, 

,  >iV   <mr  n  j  sic  )f  which  were  his  own  who  is  yet  no  more  than  fourteen  years 

-*    if     ttioD      ILs  enchanting  voice,  ac-  old,  Baldini  said — QutMa  Ragazza  non 

.    p  -  iifl  >v  vi  masterly  guitar,  drew  sa  la  muvica,  ma  $  la  musica — *•  she  is 

.epetiUaa  of  these  compli-  not  a  musician,she  is  music  itself."  Thus 

>  a-  if  his  Holiness,  especially  •  Quivi  it  tuo  detuw  amort,  accompanied  by 

-t.ro  inf<tmbUy  and  of  course  the  guitar,  has  become  a  popular  song  of  the 

t -.  criticize  them.  Romans. 
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tot.  2.^  Afn.  Bruri*  Letter*  from  Rome.  "& 

yoa  see  ibis  Baldini  is  destined  to  tell  healthy,  though  he  subsists  almost  entire* 
me  what  I  am  fondest  of  hearing  but  \y  open  eggs,  milk,  and  vegetable  diet- 
nothing  from  him  affords  me  so  much  so  that  I  frequently  call  him  in  joke, 
pleasure  as  his  heart-thrilling  strains.         our  Brahmin.      Lately,  indeed,  he  has 

Before  I  close  this  letter  I  will  pat  Up  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  remonstrances 
for  you  a  print — an  indifferent  one  in-  of  the  physicians, who  have  for  some  time 
deed — engraved  from  a  miniature  of  the  -past  suspected  a  weakness  of  his  optic 
Pope,  and  which  appeared  last  summer  nerves^  to  admit  some  animal  food  and  a 
while  I  was  in  Tuscany,  In  a  few  days  small  quantity  of  generous  wine  to  his 
12,000  copies  of  it  were  sold:  the  hermit-like  tabk.  I  never  quit  the  sacred 
French  general  then  caused  it  to  be  shades  about  his  habitation  without  feel- 
bought  up,  fearing  lest  the  contagion  of  iog  myself  better  than  when  I  went  tbith* 
this  enthusiasm  might  spread  over  all  er— and  let  me  leavl  Rome  when  I  will* 
Italy.  It  has  no  other  merit  than  that  amoug  my  many  great  sorrows,  the  keen- 
of  being  a  striking  likeness.  est  will  be  the  parting  from  D'Agincourt. 

April  30.  Difficult  as  it  is  in  these  What  must  be  the  sentiments  of  Uiia  ex- 
times  to  form  acquaintance  with  the  high-  cellent  old  roan  on  the  part  which  his 
er  clergy,  I  have  nevertheless  had  the'  countrymen  ace  now  performing  at 
pleasure  to  see  Cardinal  Erskine  several  Rome  you  may  easily  conceive, 
times  at  my  house.  He  is  a  most  arnia*  July  4.  Will  you  hear  a  pretty  le* 
Me,  accomplished,  and  elegant  old  man,  gend  ? — On  the  day  when  the  proclama- 
combining  the  most  polished  manners  tiou  of  the  complete,  occupation  of  the 
with  the  diguity  of  bis  station.  But  the  Roman  states  on  the  pari  of  the  foench 
crown  aod  heart  of  my  acquaintance  here  emperor  .appeared,  a  white  pigeon  hew 
w  the  Chevalier  d'Agincourt,  now  80  in  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Pope  * 
years  of  age.  We  are  as  much  attached  apartments.  ..The  attendants  endeavour- 
to  him  as  though  we  were  his  children,  ed  to  drive  it  out  again,  but  in  vain  ; 
aud  he  loves  us  with  paternal  affection,  the  bird  flew  to  and  fro  in  the  lofty  rooms 
This  gentleman  possesses  all  the  quali-  far  above  their  reach.  As  their  effort* 
ties  whirl*  in  la  bonne  vielle  France  most  were  fruitless,  and  served  only  to  disturb 
advantageously  distinguished  individuals  the  Pope,  the  bynd  was  left  in  quiet  pos- 
at  his  time  of  life — buoyant  vivacity,  del-  session,  and  food  and  drink  were  placed' 
icacy  of  feeling,  that  gallantry  of  the  for  it,  that  it  might  not  perish  for  want. 
heart  in  the  intercourse  with  our  sex  The  etherial  creature,  however,  would 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  southern  nations,  not  touch  any  thing  earthly  ;  neither 
and  which  the  French  expressed  more  would  it  quit  the  place  tilt  the  burl  of 
tenderly  than  any  other.  Such  is  he  as  excommiuu'cation  was  prepaceB,  when  it 
a  Freochman  ;  but  the  qualities  which  suddenly  darted  out  at  the  same  window 
adorn  him  as  a  man  are  of  far  greater  by  which  it  bad  entered  thrice  twenty- 
importance,  and  do  not  belong  exclusive-  four  hours  before  ! 
ly  to  any  nation.  D'Agincourt  has  that  St.  Peter's  was  never  so  thronged  as 
lofty  purity  of  soul  above  the  reach  of  at  the  late  festival  of  the  Apostles.  Great 
all  profanation,  that  pious  simplicity  of  numbers  of  country-peop^  were  there; 
heart  which  a  highly  favoured  few  alone  but  even  the  Romans  are  gib  wing  devout 
preserve  amid  the  storms  of  life,  and  from  attachment  to  this  Pope  ;  aud  that, 
which  surround  them  already  here  below  you  well  know,  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
with  the  radiance  of  immortality — In  a  Among  the  many  altars  of  the  vast  ca  the* 
pretty  house  on  the  Trinila  tli  Monti  he  dral,  the  most  frequented  by  the  people 
liwa  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  was  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Pope  Leo, 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  antiqui-  where  Algardi's  prodigious  basso-relievo, 
ty*  an^l  the  care  of  a  charming  garden  representing  the  appearance  of  the  two 
which  he  planted  himself  at  the  age  of  Princes  of  the  Apostles  to  Attila,  is 
seventy,  and  in  the  shade  of  which  be  placed.  Hence  ascended  the  most  (er* 
now  delights  to  walk..  There  we  find  vent  prayers  for  "  deliverance  fir 
him  among  his  flowers  which  he  is  fond  scourge  of  mankind,  and  sUcc/' 
of  cultivating  with  his  own  hands.  Not-  *above  in  theabsenceof  all  ea 
jf Unhanding  his  advanced  years,  he  is 
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ON  THE  MODERN  POWER  Op  MUSIC. 

Mfc.(fe»*w,                    F<*.10,1«IT.  «o  distinct  as  to  raise  a  Mush  on  the 

AS  I  hate  long  known  and  loved  tike  cheeks  of  those  who  were  thus  betrayed, 

harmony  of  your  spirit,  and  that  in  the  ieoond  Act  many  fans  were  held 

Although  we  are  neither  of  us  vfery  able  up  to  hide  agape  as  long  as  when  the 

perfbrmera  in  the  Science  of  Music,  yet  thumb  and  forefinger  are  siretched  wide 

we  bare  sometimes,  as  the  M  Laborum  apart ;  however,  until  this  time  I  had 

duke  Lenimen,™  sought  the  concord  of  been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  concert  in 

sweet  sounds — you  are,  therefore,  the  quiet ;  but  a  lady  near  me  began  now  to 

fittest  friend  I  hate  to  sympathise  with  grow  very  uneasy,  and  leaned  across  'me 

me  in  the  following  case  r    During  the  to  her  friend,  and  talked  of  a  visit  the 

last  recess  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  day  before,  and  most  rapidly  quizzed  all 

present  at  a  celebrated'  annual  festival  of  the  compariy   "while  Milton's  u  Sweet 

Music,  where  the  first  Performers  were  Echo*   engaged    the    performers.      I 

met,  the  highest  harmony  preserved,  and  changed  seats  wHh  her,  which,  as  the 

the  most  fashionable  audience  assembled,  lady  was  remarkably  fat,  occasioned  a 

Indeed  I  had  been  informed  that  so  con*  disturbance  to  the  rows  before  and  be- 

vinced  were  every  family  for  many  miles  hind,  for  which,  of  course,  I  alone  was  to 

round,  that  both  taste  and    execution  btame.     The  Orchestra  lost  no  time,  nor 

wonM  o.^?r.  *'most  the  Commemora-  any  credit,  for  the  whole  selection  was 

*:o*   -J  Ih&ikl,  that  the  most  eager  so-  the  most  judicious  I  had  ever  heard; 

hn.y  ,,lS  for  tickets  of  admission  had  but  it  did  not  secure  them  from  the  un- 

t ..-;j  n»an  <<  sted  ;   and  those  who  had  governed  propensity  of  the  people  to  talk 

r  •*•*  tppii*  u  t\irh ,  and  others  who  had  not  about  any  thing  the  most  foreign  to  th'e 

;pi!  ■•'.  at  all,  v,  3re  actually  despised,  as  purpose  ;  and  when  the  whole  closed 
not  worthy  of  being  associated  with  or  with  the  grand  Chorus  in  the  Messiah, 
noticed  by  their  neighbours,  and  they  the  company  rejoiced  more  at  the  close 
were,  in  short,  become  less  than  nothing,  than  the  performance,  which  they  never- 
Such  was  the  Christian  consolation  of  theless  most  candidly  applauded.  Now, 
these  friends.  Animated  by  this  ardent  Sir,  all  this  led  me  to  reflect  whether  the 
expectation,  I  esteemed  every  family  I  power  of  Music  is  real  or  imaginary.  If 
saw  in  this  crowded  assembly  equal  in  there  were  not  something  genteel  in  the 
musical  skill  to  Cramer  or  Beethoven  entertainment,  I  doubt  wb^her  any  as- 
themserves  :  and  as  I  boast  the  taste  of  semblage  would  ever  be  collected  to  hear 
an  Amateur,  it  was  very  gratifying  to  it.  Tt  moves  the  passions  ;  but  as  soon 
me,  to  anticipate  the  profound  attention  as  it  ceases,  nay,  indeed,  when  but  little 
and  the  scientific  observations  of  tbose  of  it  has  been  given,  ennui  seems  to  pre- 
near  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  placed,  vail,  and  it  leaves  nothing  for  the  mind. 
When  the  Orchestra  first  oprned,  the  Like  a  steam-engine,  ft  has  all  the  effect, 
the  silence  wsab  which  the  first  part  of  till  the  heat  evaporates,  or,  like  a  gas- 
the  Grand  Overture  was  heard,  afforded  light  it  is  extinguished. — The  want  of 
roe  the  most  satisfactory  hopes  that  equal  National  Music  at  a  battle  has  been 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  whole  ;  the  known  cause  of  that  Nation  failing, 
but  no  sooner  was  it  closed,  than  a  gen-  Orpheus  and  Pan,  and  Apollo  himself, 
tleman  who  appeared  to  understand  it,  have  done  wonders  amongst  the  brutes 
remarked  it  was  very  fine,  but  his  lady  and  human  animals  of  heathen  mytholo- 
thought  it  rather,  too  long.  The  first  gy ;  but,  Sir,  such  enlightened  auditors 
Act  proceeded,  and  was  accompanied  are  not  reserved  for  modern  tii  *  ;— 
wi'h  remarta  not  more  profemd :  the  and  every  pa?t  <"di  shepherd   that  pipul 

-  Ti;ohoates  furnished  rare  opportonitiVs  hislny  *o  Ins  Hock  while  his  Colmet  was 
Lossipofthe  dav  to  begin  :  ,ind  kind,  Lit  thorn  to  their  animal  recjua- 
•aore  wis  a  rr*  ■»»■  an  abrapt^tions,  and  hnngrhis  lute  npon  some  bond- 
ices  of  half  whisper   were  ing  will,  v  whenever  she  frowned— -Mi'  = 
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ate  then  lost  its  power.  I  questioned 
much  with  myself  whether  it  has  any 
general  power  or  not  9  and,  without  los- 
ing time,  I  shall  now  refer  you  to  a  high 
authority,  .whose  judgment  is  deservedly 
naked  upon  the  highest  of  Moses'  seat. 
"  Being  in  the  country  one  day,"  said 
Vi*neul  Marville,  Professor  of  Music, 
•*  f  bad  a  mind  to  see  whether  beasts,  as 
it  is  commonly  said  of  them*  take  plea- 
sure  in  Music.  Whilst  my  companion 
was  playing  upon  an  instrument,  I  con* 
eidered  attentively  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse, 
«n  ass,  an  hind,  some  cows,  some  little 
birds,  and  a  cock  and  bens,  which  were 
in  the  court  below  the  .window  where 
we  stood.  The  cat  paid  no  regard  t*> 
tbe  Music,  and,  to  judge  by  his  physi- 
ognomy, he  would  have  given  all  the 
symphonies  in  the  world  for  a  mouse,; 
be  stretched  himself  out  in  the,  sun,  and 
went  to  sleep.  Tbe  horse  stopped  short 
before  tbe  window,  and,  as  he  was  grac- 
ing, be  raised  his  bead  from  time  to  time. 
Tbe  dog  sat  him  down  like  a  monkey, 
fixing  bis  eyes  etedfestly  on  the  Musi* 


elan,  and  contiotttd  a  long  time  in  the- 
same  posture,  with  the  air  and  attitude  c£ 
a  connoisseur.  Tbe  ass  took  no  notice 
of  us  at  all,  munehmg  hw  thistles  very 
demurely.  The  hind  set  up  her  Urg? 
broad  ears,  and  teemed  to  be  extremely 
attentive.  The  cowe  gave  us  a  look, 
and  then  marched  off.  The  little  bird* 
in  a  cage  and  on  the  tree*  strained  their 
throats  and  sang  with  tbe  utmost  eager- 
ness ;  whilst  the  cock  minded  nothing 
but  the  hens,  and  the  hens  busied  them* 
selves  in  scratching  the  duaghilL" 

Tbe  late  Dr.  Jortin,  who  studied 
Music  for  relaxation  from  his  laborious 
writings, on  reading  tluadescric>tioo,said, 
•*  Imagine  these  creatures  to  oe  human* 
and  you  will  have  no  bad  representa- 
uon  of  any  one  of  our  politest  assemblies 
at  a  musical  performance." 

I  shall  now  leave  you,  dear  Sir,  to 
reflect  upon  all  this ;  and  you  slmli  teH 
me  the  result  of  your  thoughts  after  we 
have  met  at  the  next  Concert  of  Antient 
Music.  A.  H. 
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NO  one  appeared  to  regard  what  these 
words  implied  :  and  her  character, 
contrasted  with  Henrielle's,  resembled  the 
Provencal  rose,  whose  cold  whiteness  is 
scarcely  tinged  with  a  blush,  compared 
to  the  bright  scarlet  tulip.  An  impene- 
trable mauvaise  honte  covered  talents 
which  she  really  possessed,  while  an  air 
always  easy,  confident,  and  caressing, 
gave  her  rival  that  elegance  which  is  said 
to  be  the  result  of  conscious  dignity  and 
tranquil  happiness.  Tbe  Baroness,once 
herself  the  reigning  belle  of  Paris,  deter- 
mined to  raise  her  new  favourite  to  the 
same  height  by  splendid  and  incessant 
gala9.  On  her  birth-day,  according  to  the 
graceful  custom  still  preserved  there, 
Henrielle  presided  at  a  festival  designed 
for  its  celebration  ;  and  flowers,  the  usual 
tributes,  were  brought  in  beautiful  abun- 
dance to  the  pavilion  where  she  sat.  A 
young  stranger,  pressing  thro*  the  crowd, 
placed  himself  near  her.  «*  Your  father," 
said  he,  "  could  not  send  his  favourite 
1  •  feeeATV.  Vol.  I,  p.  910. 


flowers  to-day,  hut  he  charged  me  to  of- 
fer this  substitute — "  and  he  presented  u 
bouquet  of  jewels  arranged  to  represent 
a  poppy  and  a  lilif  interwoven.  .  These 
symbols,  once  considered  sacred  to  the 
dieity  of  marriage,  caused  a  smiting  change 
in  the  receiver's  aspect,  while  the  Baron 
gravely  cast  his  eyes  on  the  letter  brought 
to  him  by  the  giver.  But  the  assembly'* 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  entrance  <»f 
an  aged  and  blind  woman,  supported  by 
her  children,  who  led  her  towards  the- 
queen  of  the  festival.  She  carried  u4^- 
ket  filled  with  Provencal  roses,which  she 
kissed  and  wept  over.  **  I  have  ^othin>c 
more  to  offer,  mademoiselle  !*'  raid  she  ; 
"but  these  roses  are  fresh  from  the  tree 
your  good  father  planted  in  my  garden.1* 
— "  Ah,  Madelon  !"  exclaimed  Henria- 
na,  springing  towards  her — "  1  have 
heard  him  name  his  kind  nurse  a  thousand 
times,  and  that  rose-tree  was  planted  oa 
my  birth-day  !"— "  Who  are  you  1"  re- 
plied tbe  old  paysanne — "  when  he  plan- 
ted it,  be  did  not  teli   me  that  he  had  a 
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daughter/'— "  No,Madetoo,"  interposed 
Henrielle,  gently  taking  the  flower*  from 
her  basket — u  on  that  day  your  nieceSu- 
zette  had  rejected  her  4over  I/ubin  by 
placing  nuts  on  the  table,  according  to 
your  Provencal  custom  ;  and  he  com- 
forted him  by  a  promise  to  take  him  to 
Paris  as  his  valet." — "  It  is  the  very 
words  of  my  dear  young  lord  !"  return* 
ed  Madelon,  clasping  her  hands  in  rap- 
ture— "  but  tell  me,  is  poor  Sussette  liv- 
ing yet  ?n — Henrielle  hesitated,  as  if  fear- 
ful to  give  the  poor  paysanne  affliction  : 
and  before  she  could  determine  how  to 
reply,  a  dove  flew  into  the  pavilion,  and 
alighted  on  Henriana's  shoulder.  It  had 
a  paper  attached  to  its  toot,  inscribed, 
u  To  detect  a  counterfeit."  Every  eye 
was  fixed  on  her  face,  which  varied  a 
thousand  times  from  the  whiteness  of 
fear  and  shame  to  that  deep  red  supposed 
to  announce  guilt  But,  instead  of  spurn- 
ing the  innocent  bearer  of  this  testimony 
against  her,  &he  allowed  it  to  nestle  in 
her  bosom  ;  and,  shedding  tears,  whis- 
pered- 'k  Poor  bird  ! — an  enemy  has 
employed  thee,  but  thou  hast  not  forgot- 
t"n  me." — Henrielle  smiled  on  her  with 
a  gracious  air,  as  if  desiring  her  to  confide 
in  her  friendship.  And  collecting  the 
flowers  which  had  been  brought  as  trib- 
utes, with  an  air  of  badinage  apparently 
contrived  to  relieve  Henriana,  she  said — 
"  Are  there  counterfeits  among  these  of- 
ferings ? — we  will  submit  them,  then,  to 
the  ordeal  both  of  fire  and  water."  All 
admired  the  benevolent  attempt  to  divert 
attention  from  the  humbled  culprit,  and 
the  grace  with  which  she  dipped  the  flow- 
ers into  a  perfumed  vase,  and  placed 
them^-ound  the  edge  of  a  lamp  burning 
on  an  antique  tripod.  But  the  flowers 
were  all  artificial,  and  the  flame,  spread- 
ing among  them,  seized  the  drapery  at- 
tached to  the  pavilion,- and  the  conflagra- 
tion was  general  in  a  few  instants.  The 
young  stranger,  whose  gallant  gift  had 
introduced  him  to  Henrielle,  lor*t  not  u 
momdht  in  carrying  her  out  of  the  ivucb 
of  danger  ;  but  Henriana,  inattentive  to 
herself,  caught  the  blind  paysanne  in  her 
arras,and  saved  her  from  the  flames  whirl) 
had  already  fastened  on  her.  "  One 
would  think,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  a 
scornful  air,  "thatthis  young  woman  re- 
cognized a.  ■*  /"-I  in  our  old  M.(u- !  •  .  * 
aid  I  now    iv        -ber — her    [x\t  .'«.    *. 


Suzette  followed  our  son's  Gascon  valet  to 
Paris.  Since  Henriana  has  evidently  no 
claims  to  nob)  kty,wecan  not  give  her  a  fitter 
retreat  than  her  grand-aunt's  cottage  in 
Provence." — "  She  has  nobility  at  heart, 
at  least,"  replied  M.  de  Salency — "  and 
if  it  endures  the  test  next  prepared  for  it, 
I  am  satisfied."  Without  explaining 
this  speech,  he  descended  to  the  saloon, 
where  the  rival  claimants  were  seated  ; 
and  addressing  himself  to  Henrietta,  un- 
folded the  packet  brought  by  the  young 
chevalier  Florival.  It  contained  a  letter 
from  her  father,  recommending  him  to 
her  favour  as  a  suitor  highly  enriched  by 
nature,  though  not  by  fortune,  and  giving 
his  paternal  blessing  to  their  union.  Hen- 
rielle heard  it  with  the  smile  of  conscious 
beauty,  and  a  painful  glance  of  mock  in- 
difference :  the  father,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  more  gratified  if  they  had  been 
checked  by  a  tender  and  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  absent  writer.  But  he 
withdrew  without  comment,  and  return- 
ed accompanied  by  Florival,  whose 
flushed  cheek  and  downcast  eye  express- 
ed a  timid,  yet  proud,  dependence  on  the 
recommendation  of  Henrielle's  father. 
She  received  him  with  a  charming  mix- 
ture of  assumed  unconsciousness  and 
careless  encouragement  which  her  grand- 
mother secretly  applauded,  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  coquetry  she  had  once  prac- 
tised herself. — "  In  your  presence,  said 
Florival  looking  respectfully  towards  the 
Baroness,  "  I  may  request  your  grand- 
daughter's acceptance  of  this  pledge, 
which  her  father  hoped  you  would  per- 
mit her  to  attach  with  her  own  hand  to 
the  pearl  necklace  she  received  from  her 
mother.  It  was  once  your  gift,  and  he 
promised  to  fill  up  the  vacant  place  in  it 
when  he  had  found  what  he  thought 
worthy" — And  he  produced  an  emerald 
heart,  evidently  adapted  to  some  peculiar 
repository  ;  hut  his  gallant  allusion  to 
the  colour  of  hope  which  tinged  it,  did 
not  produce  the  smile  he  probably  ex- 
pected. Henrielle  was  silent  till  the 
B-irou  requested  her  to  comply  with  her 
[inlic  r*s  wishes  : — then,  looking  compas- 
sionately at  Henriana,  she  replied,  *•  It 
vvfts  in  my  possession  yesterday,  but  it  is 
mine  no  longer ;" — and  when  repeated 
questions  extorted  fuller  answers,  she  re- 
'  ;  i*\  I:.'!'  '  {*i.»t  her  jifwMiAi!  bept* 
*   '-.  ii\;  u   *i:t?  cunfvsion   caused    by 
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the  burning  pavilion.  Henriana  re-  on  my  saint's  day " — "  Madelon  !"  said" 
mained  mute;  but  the  quick  hearings  of  Heoriana,  gently  detaining  ber  hand — 
her  bosom  announced  ber  interest  in  this  "  recollect  yourself — these  pearls  belong 
scene;  and  the  intelligent  glance  of  accu-  to  the  family  De  Salency  !" — The  blind 
MUon  cast  on  her  by  Ht-nrielle  turned  woman  started  up  with  a  fierce  gesture— - 
Florivaf  s  thoughts  towards  her.  He  bad  "  Wretch  !  vile  wretch  !  you  have  pro- 
not  yet  beard  the  mysterious  tale  of  her  fited  by  my  blindness  to  steal  my  neck-* 
supposed  imposture  ;  and  her  mourning  lace,  and  substitute  another  !" — Her 
dress*  ber  retiring  attitude,  and  modest  cries  brought  a  robust  young  man  from 
eyes,  over  which  she  had  drawn  her  fine  the  interior  of  her  habitation  ;  but  as  be 
hair  embellished  only  Ijy  a  simple  sprig  raji  to  her  assistance,  he  appeared  to  re- 
from  the  rose-tree  loved  by  her  father,  cognize  Henriana,  and  hesitated.  "Speak 
fixed  his  pity  and  attention. — "  Speak,  for  me,  Lubin  !"  exclaimed  bis  grand- 
tkt  we  may  see  you  "says  an  old  phi loso-  mother:  "You  well  know  I  have  no 
pher  who  had  the  benefit  of  a  woman's  pearls — the  chain  you  gave  me  was  of 
instruction.  Ftorival  understood  this  beads.'9 — Lubin  hung  down  his  head, 
hint,  and  be  addressed  bis  conversation  and  a  deep  blush  rose  even  to  his  fore- 
to  Heoriana,  hopiug  to  penetrate  her  head — "  Mademoiselle,  pardon  and  be- 
character.  If  be  bad  been  touched  by  lieve  roe ! — I  was  tempted — I  was  paid 
the  meek  simplicity  of  her  aspect,  he  was  to  bring  your  dove  to  the  pavilion  with 
dow  impressed  by  what  might  be  called  the  billet  written  by — by  her  who  wore 
the  holiness  of  innocence  in  ber  calm  the  necklace  of  pearls: — tbey  were  drop- 
aod  proud  reserve.  But  the  Baroness,  pednearme—  I  did  not  guess  their  val« 
enraged  at  the  suspicion  which  the  ab-  ue,  and — 1  gave  tbem  to  La  Bonne." — - 
ssace  of  the  necklace  seemed  to  excite  in   "  Well/*  replied  Henriana,  4*  she  Ifiyed  ■ 

ber  husband,  busied  herself  in  public  and  my  father,  and  you  are  safe — Dare  yjpux'*""\ 
vehement  complaints  of  the  theft.     The  confide  the  pearls  to  me  ?" — The  njpb 
pearls  had  been  often  worn  by  her,  were  glow  of  Lubin's  heart  burned  through 
of  the  richest  oriental   kind,  and  of  a  his  saffron  cheek — "Gracious  lady! — 
shape  so  singular  that  they  could  be  easi-  you    saved   my  helpless    grandmother 
ly  identified.      All  the  domestics  and   from  the  flames,  and  we  owe  you  the 
spectators  employed  on  the  day  of  the  service  of  our  whole  lives." — Henriana         , 
ftte  were  traced  by  police-officers,  but  replied,    "  The  time  may  come  when 
no  discovery  resulted.     Plorival,  appa-  you  shall  receive  more  than  the  value  off  - 
reiitly  heedless  of  the  event,  continued  his  these  pearls: — let  Madelon  accompaw 
visits  at  the  Baron's  hotel,  where  he  was  ny  me." 

wceived  with  vague,  but  inviting  blan-  The  old  paysanne  rested  on  her  grand* 
disbroents  by  Ilenrielle,  and  with  placid  son's  arm,  and  followed  Henriana  to  the 
coldness  by  Henriana.  As  his  regard  Hotel  de  Salency.  In  the  vestibule  they  I 
seemed  fixed  on  the  prosperous  heiress,  met  Florival ;  and  advancing  a  few  stej^s 
the  latter  gradually  avoided  his  presence,  to  meet  him,  Henriana  said,  "  XJlSui- 
and  left  him  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  wit  lier,  the  lost  prize  is  recovered  I — kfcTr 
and  smiles  which  bad  attained  such  cole-  into  the  hands  of  this  blind  woman,  and 
brity.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  was  worn  by  her  without  consciousness 
absented  herself  to  seek  Made  Ion's  hiim«-  of  its  worth."— "  I  know  it  already," 
ble  residence,  and  offer  her  a  price  for  he  answered  ;— •*  but  Henrielle  has  de- 
tbe  cherished  rose-tree.  She  found  her.  noun  cod  her  to  the  police,  and  its  agents 
knitting  in  her  little  garden-porch  with  are  on  their  way  to  her  residence— I  was 
the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  second  hastening  thither  myself  to  favour  her 
childhood  ;  but  at  the  first  glance  Hen-  escape  : — let  her  depart  now,  for  the 
riaaa  recognized  the  pearl  necklace  hang-  vengennce  will  be  as  sudden  as  the  sus~^ 
log  round  her  neck  !  A  moment  was  picion." — •*  What  I  on  her  father's  los- 
given  to  silent  astonishment  before  she  termother!"  interrupted  Henriana,  in- 
inquired  by  what  means  it  had  fallen  in-  dignantly — "  dares  Henrielle  shew  cru- 
«o  her  possession. — "  This  ?"  returned  olty  even  there ! — take  back  these  pearly 
the  old  paysanne,  strokiog  her  sunburnt  chevalier,  since  you  have  brought  a  ban-  j 
'broht — *<    thi*  vtrrs  my  grandson's  gift  ble  10  attach  to  them— give  them  t«yovf  * 
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chosen  hnt-L,  ;.nd  say  they  were  redeem-  an  absent  father,  sincerity  to  a  modest 
eti  by  v<<i"iulf — at  your  request,  per-  claimant,  and  tenderness  to  helpless  old- 
h;sp$,  .-!.(  will  spare  this  aged  woman."  age.  I  have  found  one,  but  not  fa  Hen* 
— -4  I  wili  protect  Medeloir,  assuredly,19  rielle." — "  Be  well  assured  before  you 
replied  FU  rival  —  u  but  the  heart  I  decide,1"  said  the  Baron,  entering — "  I 
brought  will  never  belong  to  Henrielle  have  brought  a  final  arbitrator.9' — Flori- 
— hor'a  is  incapable  of  gratitude,  boun-  val  saw  the  father  of  Henrielle,  and  start- 
ty,  or  ci»<ipa*tion.  They  tell  me  she  ed  back. — **  Do  you  fear  to  be  assured 
ha*  l«*eu  educated  for  ornament  and  re-  of  this  young  beauty's  poverty?"  added 
tif.cffient,  hut  A\e  has  neither  been  orna-  the  old  Lord,  sternly. — u  No,  Baron  V9 
mmtt\l  completely  nor  refined  enough,  returned  his  young  favourite,  still  retreat- 
Fiuwer*  are  scattered  on  the  surface  of  ing — *4 1  only  fear  to  find  her  unwor- 
her  characttr,  but  nono  grow  there.  The  thy." — "  This,"  said  Henri  de  Salency, 
hi  i  ^volence  which  ornaments  social  life,  "is  my  own  Henrielle — my  only  ac- 
tive refinement  which  governs  thoughts  knowledged  daughter.  Her  rival,  who 
and  action?,  are  wholly  unknown  to  her.  has  wisely  taken  refuge  in  flight,  obtain- 
Self  is  the  *■•»!*■  motive  of  her  graces,  her  ed  the  documents  and  credentials  she 
blandishment?,  and  even  her  virtues,  possessed  by  a  theft  which  her  wretched 
whvii  she  a  resumes  not  because  they  are  mother  committed  to  exalt  a  daughter 
it.  mining  but  because  they  create  her  whose  existence  is  my  reproach.  The 
pover.  Jt  is  a  power,  however,  which  child  of  my  virtuous  wife  has  shewn  the 
extend*  no  farther  than  her  own  flatter-  softness  and  the  purity  of  soul  which, 
ed  imagination,  and  I  disclaim  it  from  like  the  poppy  and  the  /%,  are  the  best 
mis  hour." — *fc  Her  presence  will  renew  symbols  of  domestic  happiness  ; — the 
'  chevalier  I1'  returned  Henriana,  smil-  pain  inflicted  by  her  sister's  imposture 
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No,madame — the  vapid  remains  was  a  penalty  I  well  deserved,  by  be- 
r>  w  t  :.f)ti  beauty  exhausted  in  public  lieving  that  splendid  talents  might  cover 
r<  a!  \  ouid  not  satisfy  me — I  expect-  a  depraved  heart,  or  atone  for  its  unwor- 
ii"v  ff  d  a  heart  capable  of  gratitude  to  thiness."      /j"  V. 
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.^f?;  T'**,TL<,R*     .  r      .         doubt  if  the  class  of  men  generally  sent 

IlHh  suborned  extract  of  a  letter  on  ^1^  missions  are  at  all  calculated  to 

*    u  .  n  n  ^  ntleman  w   Bombay,  to  promote  so  desirable  an  end  ;    in  fact, 

..*rr;..«im  England,  will,  I  doubt  not,  ^  kavo    not  ^34  ono  respectable 

^vp  ./.ercbt.ng  to  the  readers  of  your  convert. 

V        '  .ny  :  "  *  cannot  close  this  letter       «  In\he  mean  time  the  Mahomedans 

■v;  »iou»  *»>mg  something  on  the  subject  ftre  forestalling  us  ;   a  Mahomedan  mis- 

M  i.  <    n  .unions.— We  have  at  present  Nonary  with  a  young  boy  for  his  attend- 

lirV"J    :  n^ncan  missionaries;  one  ant,  sits  down  under  a  tree  near  some 

*t  <hem .  tr..v,  »  with  his  wife  :— there  is  Hindoo  village,  subsists  on  alms,  and  al- 

v,*rc«afip!!  htweeoAe  government  and  ways  succeeds  in  making  numerous  con- 

'^.B^eHieiy,  whether  they  shall  be  verts  ;  here  he  lives,  and  roost  likely 

m»<  tj  Europe  o.  not.     They  have  been  die^  when  hk  disciples  set  him  up  as  a 

ci'levu1  toproce-d  in  the  Carmarthen,  saint,  and  conunue  to  follow  his  precept*. 

on:   svrne  days  ;>revious  to  her  sailing,  I  will  be  bound  to  say  there  is  not  a  vil- 

^  <y  -,de  their  e*ape,  leaving  the  wife  ^  jn  Hindoostan   which  has  not  its 

•.-iiHia.     They  h:ive  been  since  arrested,  Mahomedan  saint     In  our  part  of  In- 

n.     -     -ht  bar*  from  Cochin,  and  are  dia  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  never  man- 

*t   o  proceed  in  the  ships  un-  Jfested;  the  Mahomedans  living  under 

'-.'niMiai'-!, ,  r  England.  Hindoo  governments  are  as  mild  and 

»    .  j  .  t  *>r .  j  .*  rable  it  is  that  the  light  quiet  as  the  Hindoos  themselves.  Whilst 

on    should   be  srread   ,xjr  iu  jionaru-s  are  employed  in  ereotu:er 

leguuib,  yet,  1  much  pf:atuig  presses,  building  spacious  Buu- 
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goJoas,  in  fact  labouring  to  endow  them-  because  it  appeals  by  the  last  accounts 
selves  with  the  goods  of  this  world,  the  from  India,  that  the  resolutions  men- 
Mabomedan  fakir  is  reaping  the  harvest  tioned  above  have  been  read  with  avidity 
I  think  yon  were  in  China  when  one  of  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
these  travelling  fakirs  made  his  appear-  natives,  who  have  translated  them  into 
aoce  in  Canton,  in  either  1805  or  1906.  the  language  of  the  country,  by  which 
This  man  had  travelled  over  land  from  means  the  alarm,  it  is  feared,  may  spread  ; 
Bengal,  through  Siam,  and  Cochin  Chi-  for  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  native 'sol- 
na,  subsisting  all  the  way  on  afms,  pos-  diets  have  already  complained  to  their 
sessing  nothing  but  a  staff  and'  wallet,  officers,  that  they  fear  some  measures  art 
He  acquired  during  bis  sojourn  in  Can-  about  to  be  taken  to  compel  them  to 
ton  (which  did  not  exceed  two  months)  change  their  religion, 
each  a  character  for  sanctity,  that  he  was  It  is  not  likely'  that  success  will  attend 
followed  and  noticed  by  all  ranks,  and  any  missions  in  India,  until  the  Euro^ 
might  have  ledatife  of  indolence  and  ease;  peans  residing  there  can,  by  embracing  a 
but  he  preferred  a  travelling  life,  doing,  he  practical  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  exhibit* 
•aid,  all  the  good  of  which  hi*  was  caps-  ed  before  the  natives  Of  that  country, 
We,  for  nobody  approached  bira  to  whom  convince  thern  by  example  as  w«U  as 
be  did  not  impart  his  good  advice.  He  precept,  that  Christianity  is  a  pure  retf- 
eetoffon  his  travels  followed  by  the  tears  gion,  and  far  superior  to  them — But 
send  blessings  of  thousands,  who  looked  while  the  natives  of  India  keep  with  pious 
on  him  as  a  saint  He  intended  to  travel  seal  aQ  Aeir  solemn  festivals,"  and  contin- 
firoroCajiton^nc^thwardttor  the  purpose  of  tie  to  adore  and  supplicate  the  Deity, 
converting  some  savage  hordes,  on  whom  whether  it  be  prostration  daily  to  the 
the  light  of  religion  bad  not  yet  dawned.*  rising  or  setting  son,'  as  bis  suWirau 
It  Is  not  long  since  the  subject  of  In-  image,  or  otherwise,  as  taught  by  their 
dian  missions  was  discussed  in  the  House  fathers;  and  at  the  same  time  observe 
of  Commons*  and  at  that  time,  several  amongst  the  Europeans  around  no  iadi- 
gentlemen  were  of  opinion,  that  the  reso-  cations  of  superior  virtue'  or  piety,  but 
lotions  of  various  meetings  held  at  several  rather  an  indifference  as  to  all  religion, 
taverns  in  London,  relative  to  those  mis-  they  will,  under  such' circumstances,  never 
sions.  and  stated  in  the  daily  and  month-  believe  but  that  their  own  way  of  adoring 
Iv  Dubticatkms,  would  find  their  way  to  the  Deity  is  preferable  to  that  of  Euro- 
India,  and  alarm  the  peaceful  natives.—  peans,  or  rather  consider  the  latter  as 
There  is  reason  to  think  those  opinions  men  possessing  no  refit  religion  at  all. 
are  already  verified  in  a  certain  degree  ;       July  1817,  '  Xtiancs, 


CJB[ARACTER8  OF  MADAME  D*  9TAJEL  AND  MADAME 

DE  G£NLIS. 

[VBOM  LADY  MOMAlf's  M«W  BlSTORICAL  WOVBL,  "  FSAM*CB.n*] 

1HAD  often  been  assured,  in  some  nes,  the  Caylus9s  ;  and  oppose  them  in 
literary  circles  at  Paris,  that  the  great-  decided  superiority  to  the  De  Staels,  the 
est  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Cottins,  the  Genlis's,  and  the  Somas, 
their  literature,  since  the  reign  of  Louis  But  the  great  claim  to  that  originality  of 
XIV.  has  occurred  in  the  taste,  talent,  invention  and  combination,  which  con* 
sod  style  of  their  female  writers.  They  stitutes  the  essence  of  genius,  belongs  ex- 
BtHl  speak  with  rapture  of  the  facility,  the  clusively  to  the  modern  writers.  The 
aBanthormcmtnly  the  grace  of  the  compo-  best  compositions  of  the  female  wits  of 
positions  ofthe  La  Fayettes,  the  Sevig-  the  beau  siecle,  exhibited  but  the  art  of 
■       : transferring  the  elegant  gossipry,  so  eter- 

[•  S«eAT«.Vo).I.p.$84.    It  is  said  Lady  »»Ny  r™«j**  "».  *beir  salons,  to  their 

M.  has  received  .£2,000  sterling  for  the  cop/-  letters,  and  adopting  in  their  written  ac- 

fligat  of  this  work.]  counts  ofthe  anecdotes,incidents,9landerS, 

C      Vol.  2.  Atbsjnevx.  i )  Ungues  and  tracasserics  ofthe  day,  the 
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same  epigrammatic  point  and  facility  of  between  those  women  who  wrote  at  the 
expression,  which  belong  to  the  genius  latter  end  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  day, 
of  their  language,  and  which  have  at  all  and  those  who  hare  appeared  since  the 
times  been  the  study,  the  charm,  and  the  revolution.  The  foundress  of  a  new 
habit  of  their  conversation.  genus  of  composition  in  her  own  lan- 

The  life  of  such  a  woman  as  Madame  guage,  her  domestic  stories  are  a  devia- 
de  Sevigne  was  passed  in  social  little  cir-  tion  from  the  grave  formality  of  the  early 
cles,  in  eternal  visits,  and  in  seeking,  French  novel ;  and  stand  equally  free 
hearing,  circulating,  and  transcribing  ail  from  the  licentious  liberties  of  the  new, 
that  was  passing  in  the  city  or  the  court  a  witty  but  an  immoral  school,  founded 
Women  of  rank  had  then  no  domestic  by  the  Marivaux,  the  Louvets,  and  the 
duties,  though  they  bad  many  social  ties.  Lecloa.  M.  de  Genlis,  if  not  the  first 
Their  infants  were  nursed  by  hirelings,  who  made  works  of  imagination  the  ve- 
their  children  were  reared  in  convents,  hide  of  education,  was  at  least  the  earliest 
their  husbands  lived  with  the  army  or  the  of  those  who  introduced  instruction  and 
court,  and  those  profbunder  feelings  science  into  tales  of  sentiment  and  pas- 
which  exercise  so  powerful  an  operation  sion  ;  and  the  erudition  which  oceasion- 
upon  female  intellect,  remained  cold  and  ally  gleams  through  her  pages,  has  been 
undeveloped.  They  read  little,  because  thought  to  do  the  honours  of  the  head, 
the  scale  of  modern  literature  was  then  to  the  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  the 
circumscribed^ind  few  women  studied  the  heart;  while  her  pure  and  polished  style, 
dead  languages.  The  whole  power  of  flowing  and  smooth  as  it  is,  stands  accu- 
theirmind,  therefore,  was  confined  and  sed  by  tne  severity  of  French  criticism  of 
levelled  to  the  combination  and  recitation  approaching  to  the  studied  elegance  and 
of  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  most  cold  precision  of  a  professed  rhetorician, 
frivolous,  intriguing,  but  polished  society  It  may,  however,  be  said  with  great  truth, 
that  ever  existed.  Their  style  was  bril-  that  none  perhaps  ever  wrote  so  well  who 
liant,  playful,  and  elegant ;  and  it  was  wrote  so  much,  or  has  ever  blended  so 
eminently,  perhaps  exclusively,  calcula-  few  faults  with  so  maoy  merits  of  style 
ted  to  Sterniser  la  bagatelle.*  and  composition.     Madame  ^de  Genlis 

When,  however,  they  abandoned  facts  just  held  that  place  in  society  from  her 
for  fiction,  they  wholly  tailed  in  their  at-  rank,  her  fashion,  her  political  tendencies, 
tempt  ;  and  in  the  world  of  invention  and  literary  successes,  which  was  most 
there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  cold,  cum-  calculated  to  excite  against  her  a  host  of 
brous,  and  wearisome,  so  out  of  the  line  enemies.  Had  shebeen  more  obscure 
of  social  nature,  and  yet  so  remote  from  as  a  tooman,  she  would  have  been  less 
the  fairy  regions  of  fancy,  as  the  roman-  severely  treated  as  an  author. 
ces  of  Mademoiselle  Scuderie,  and  the  The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  be- 
novels  of  Madame  La  Fayette.  They  longs  to  the  day  and  age  in  which  it 
soon  fell  by  their  own  ponderous  weight,  dawned,  and  by  which  it  was  nurtured, 
even  in  an  age  when  they  had  novelty  to  It  partakes  of  their  boldness  and  their  as- 
sustain  them,  and  have  now  long  been  pirations,  their  freedom  and  their  force, 
known  by  name  only.  Fostered  amidst  philosophical  inquiries, 

The  two  most  celebrated  female  wri-  end  political  and  social  fermentation,  its 
ters  of  France,  Madame  de  Genlis  and  objects  are  naturally  grand,  its  scope  vast, 
Madame  de  Stael,  mark  successively  the  its  efforts  vigorous.  It  has  the  energy  of 
progress  of  female  intellect,  and  thescope  inspiration,  and  its  disorder.  There  is 
given  by  circumstances  to  female  talent  in  Madame  de  Steel's  compositions,  some- 
in  that  country!  The  works  of  Madame  thing  of  the  Delphic  priestess.  Some- 
de  Genlis  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  times  mystic,  not  always  intelligible,  we 

-  still   blame    the  god    rather    than  the 

J1*.81"^  V*  u8  ta]ent80jf  *"*?!**  1*  oracle  ;  and  wish  perhaps  that  she  were 

Stael  and  deGenlit,  a  French  critic  of  the  old  ,       •       •    j  ~      ~  *  n-       * 

school  observed  to  me :  "  Pour  cnfemme*  te,  less  aspired,  or  we  more  intelligent. 
eUe$  cetont  fait  une  imagination  d  tme  Uttera-        While  Other  writers  (both  male  and 

tFe$prit:f  breeze  that  fluttered  in  the  political  hemis- 
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vol  2.]  Extracted  frim  Lady  Morgan's  "  France?  11 

phere,  Madame  de  Stael  has.  steadily  an  invitation  from  tbis  distinguished  wri- 
proceeded  in  the  magnificent  inarch  of  ter  herself  brought  roe  at  once  to  her  re~ 
gcnius  governed  by  principle  ;  and  her  treat,  in  her  convent  of  the  Carmelites- 
opinions,  while  they  are  supported  by  all  an  order  recently  restored  with  more  than 
the  force  of  female  enthusiasm,  derive  an  its  original  severity,  and  within  whose 
additional  weight  from  the  masculine  in-  walls  Madame  de  Genlis  has  retired.  As 
dependence  and  steadiness  of  their  advo-  I  drove  "  aux  Carmes,"  it  is  difficult  to 
Gate.  say,  whether  Madame  de  Genlis  or  Ma- 

I  had  to  lament  that  Madame  de  Stael  dame  de  la  Valiere  was  uppermost  in 
had  left  France  at  the  moment  when  I  my  imagination.  Adjoining  to  the  gloo- 
entered  it ;  and  I  was  tantalized  by  invi-  my  and  m6nastic  structure  which  incloses 
tations,  which  proposed  my  meeting  her  the  Carmelite  sisterhood  (in  barriers 
at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  at  the  which  even  royalty  is  no  longer  permitted 
time  when  imperious  circumstances  obli-  to  pass),  stands  a  spall  edifice  appropri- 
ged  me  to  return  to  Ireland.  I  was  thus  ated  to  the  lay-guest  of  this  silent  and 
^evented  from  seeing  one  of  the  most  solitary  retreat.  The  pretty  garden  be- 
^tnstinguisbed' women  of  the  age,  from  longing  exclusively  to  this  wing  of  the 
'  whose  works  1  had  received  infinite  plea-  convent,  is  only  divided  from  its  great 
I  sore,  and  (as  a  woman  I  may  add)  infi-  garden  by  a  k>\f  wall,  and  it  admits  at  its 
pite  pride.  Her  character  was  uniformly  extremity  the  melancholy  view  of  a  small 
described  to  me  by  her  friends,  as  largely  chapel  or  oratory,  fatally  distinguished  by 
partaking  of  a  disposition  whose  kindness  the  murder  of  the  bishops  and  priests, 
knew  no  bounds  ;  and  of  feelings  which  imprisoned  there  during  the  reign  of  Ro- 
len t  themselves,  in  ready  sympathy,  to  ev-  bespierre.  Madame  de  Genlis  received 
ery  claim  of  friendship,  and  every  call  of  me  with  a  kindness,  a  cordiality,  that  bad 
benevolence.  Among  those  who  knew  all  the  ndivetS  and  freshness  of  youthful 
her  well,  the  splendour  of  her  reputation  feeling  and  youthful  vivacity.  There  was 
seems  sunk  in  the  popularity  of  her  char-  nothing  of  age  in  her  address  or  coover- 
acter  ;  and  **  Cest  une  excellente  per-  sation  ;  and  vigour,  animation,  a  tone  of 
sonne"— 4f  C  est  un  bon  enfant"  were  decision,  rapidity  of  utterance,  spoke  the 
epithets  of  praise  constantly  lavished  on  foil  possession  of  every  feeling  and  every 
one,  who  has  so  many  more  brilliant  faculty  :  and  I  found  her  in  the  midst  of 
claims  to  celebrity.*  occupations  and  pursuits,  which  might 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  at  Paris  when  startle  the  industry  of  youth  to  undertake 
I  arrived  there ;  but  I  was  told  on  every  or  to  accomplish. 
side  that  she  had  retired  from  the  world ;  When  I  entered  her  apartment,  she  wa3 
that  she  was  invisible  alike  to  frienis  and  painting  flowers  in  a  book,  which  she 
strangers — that,  "  tile  s'itait  jetie  dans  la  called  her  Herbier  sacrr,  in  which  she 
religion  •'"  or  that  M  die  s'Mait  mist  en  was  copying  all  the  plants  mentioned  m 
retraite  dans  une  socUtf  de  CupudnesP  the  Bible.  She  shewed  me  another  vol- 
I  had  despaired  therefore  of  seeing  a  per-  time,  which  she  had  just  finished,  full  of 
son,  out  of  whose  works  I  bad  been  edu-  trophies  and  tasteful  devices,  which  she 
caied,  and  whose  name  and  writings  were  called  V Herbier  de  reoonrtaisance.— 
intimately  connected  with  all  my  earliest  M  But  I  have  little  time  for  such  idle 
associations  of  books  and  literature;  when  amusements,"  said  Madame  de  Genlis. 

— — .    She  was,  in  fact  then  engaged  in  abridg- 

•  Boca  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de  ing  some  ponderous  tomes  of  French  AW- 
SSftK^^&J^SJSft  ««rfr«.m  writing  her  Jo-nurfdeiaJ^ 
•apposed  republican  principles ;  the  other/or  *£«*e,  and  in  preparing  for  the  press  her 

S^JE*  ™{?°5 ln *!  eSr,?J>aurt  *f  ^  rev?"  »ew  novel  I*a  BaUuicas,  which  she  has 
niuoo.    ut  Madame  de  otael  thev  constant!  v     •  a    ai_  u 

said  to  me,  "  Cest  de  elocuence,  n'vtms  voutezj  Mnce  glven  to  *•  worW' 
eegeftdmi*  test  une  phrasiere  que  Madame  deS.r  Her  harp  was,  nevertheless,  Well  Strung 
Of  Madame  de  Genlis--" /W  jm  slyfe,  cVtf  flml  inn0t\  .  hnr  niano-forto  covered  with 
*m*ejmrelitresfatUeettUgante,nu*il*'y*  BM  tUDCT  >  her  piano-tortecoverea  Wlttt 
ricn  de  nmturel  dmnt  *es rontons,  que  let  enfansr  »ew  mustC  ;  and  when  1  gave  her  her 
The  Battueau  of  Madame  de  Genlis  must,  lute  to  play  for  me  it  did  not  require  the 
^^•J^^rofT^^chSrct  dmrbgup  of  a  .ingle  string.  All  w« 
state,  and  the  King  of  Spaiu!  energy  and  occupation.    It  was  impose 

/ 
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W©  not  ^o  make  some  obsoratioQ  on  socb  (eraire  de  sociiti,  anil  it  was  suggested 
versatility  and  variety  of  pursuits.  "Oh!  to  Buonaparte,  that  if  he  granted  four 
this  is  nothing,"  said  Madame  de  Genlis ;  thousand  franks  per  annum  to  a  roan  who 
"  what  I  pride  myself  on,  is  knowing  was  not  an  author,  and  was  therefore 
twenty  trades,  by  ail  of  which  I  could  destitute  of  the  usual  claim  on  such  stated 
earn  my  bread,"  bounty,  that  there  were   two  friends  of 

.  She  conversed  with  great  earnestness,  that  person,  Equally  clever,  literary,  and 
but  with  great  simplicity,  without  effort  distressed,  who  would  expect,  or  at  least 
as  without  pretension  ;  and  laughed  ask  for  a  similar  provision.  "  Eh  Men? 
heartily  at  some  anecdotes  I  repeated  to  said  Buonaparte,  "  celafait  dome  mitte 
her,  which,  were  then  in  circulation  in  francs  ;"  and  he  ordered  the  other  two 
Paris.  When  I  mentioned  the  story  of  distressed  literati  to  be  put  on  the  annui- 
ber  receiving  a  mysterious  pupil,  who  ty-Jist  with  their  friend, 
came  veiled  to  her  apartments,  whose  face  It  was  said  to  me  in  Paris,  that  Mad- 
bad  never  been  seen  even  by  her  atten-  ame  de  Genlis  had  retired  to  the  Carme- 
dants,  she  replied,  that  there  was  no  nays-  lites  "  disabuse*  de$  vaniiSs  de  ce  monde, 
tery  in  the  case ;  that  she  received  two  or  et  de  chimera  de  la  ciUbritf"  I  know- 
three  unfortunate  young  peoj>le.who  had  not  how  far  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
no  means  of  supporting  themselves,  and  certain,  that  If  she  has  done  with  the 
to  whom  she  taught  the  harp  as  a  mode  vanities  of  the  world,  she  has  by  no 
of  subsistence,  as  she  had  done  to  Case-  means  relinquished  its  refinements  and 
mir,  now  one  of  the  finest  harpists  in  the  tastes  even  amidst  the  coldness  and  aus- 
world,  I  could  not  help  telling  her,  I  terity  of  a  convent.  Her  apartment 
believed  she  had  a  passion  for  educating :  might  have  answered  equally  for  the  era- 
she  replied,  "  Au  contrabre  cela  via  Urn-  tory  of  a  saint,  or  the  boudoir  of  a  co- 
jours  ennuyi  •"  and  added,  it  was  the  queUe.  Her  blue  silk  draperies,  her  ala- 
only  means  now  led  her  of  doing  good,  raster  vases,  her  fresh -gathered  flowers, 
I  had  been  told  in  Paris,  that  Madame  and  elegant  Grecian  couch,  breathed  still 
de  Genlis  had  carried  on  a  secret  corres-  of  this  world  :  but  the  large  crucifix 
pondence  with  the  late  emperor,  which  is  (that  image  of  suffering  and  iiumility) 
another  term  for  the  higher  walks  of  es-  which  hung  at  the  foot  of  that  couch  ; 

r\nage.  I  ventured  one  day  to  talk  to  the  devotional  books  that  lay  mingled 
.  on  the  subject ;  and  she  entered  on  it  with  lay  works,  and  the  chaplets  and  ro- 
with  great  promptitude  and  frankness,  series  which  hung  suspended  from  a  wall, 
"  Buonaparte,"  she  said,  "  was  extreme-  where  her  lute  vibrated,  and  which  her 
ly  liberal  to  literary  people — a  pension  paintings  adorned,  indicated  a  vocation 
of  four  thousand  francs  per  annum  was  before  which  Genius  lay  subdued,  and  the 
assigned  to  all  authors  and  qens-de-lettrts  Graces  forgotten.  On  shewing  me  the 
whose  circumstances  admitted  of  their  pious  relics  which  enriched  this  pretty 
acceptance  of  such  a  gratuity.  He  gave  cell,  Madame  de  Genlis  pointed  out  to 
me,  however,  six  thqusand,  and  a  suite  of  my  admiration  a  Christ  on  the  cioss% 
apartments  at  tjie  Arsenal.  As  I  had  which  hung  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  It 
never  spoken  to  him,  never  had  any  in-  was  so  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
tercourse  with  him  whatever,  I  was  execution,  that  the  pope  had  sent  for  it 
struck  with  this  liberality,  and  asked  him  when  lie  was  in  Paris,  aud  blessed  it  ere 
what  be  expected  I  should  do  to  merit  he  returned  the  sad  and  holy  representa- 
it  When  the  question  was  put  to  tion  to  its  distinguished  owner.  And 
Napoleon,  he  replied  carelessly,  'Let  she  naturally  placed  great  value  on  a 
Madame  de.Genhs  write  me  a  letter  once  beautiful  rosary  which  had  belonged  to 
a  month.'  As  no  subject  was  dictated,  Fenelon,  and  which  that  elegant  saint  had 
I  chose  literature,  but  I  always  abstained  worn  and  prayed  over  till  a  few  days  be- 
from    politics,"        Madame  de  Geulis  fore  his  death. 

added,  that,  though  she  never  had  any  If  years  could  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
iaterview  with  him,  yet,  on  her  recoro-  count  of  a  lady's  age,  Madame  de  Gen- 
fnendation,  be  bad  pensioned  five  indi-  lis  must  be  far  advanced  in  life  ;  for  it 
gent  persons  of  literary  talent.  is  some  time  back  since  the  paron  de 

One  of  these  persons  was  a  sere  ££-  Grimm  speaks  of  her  as  a  M  demoiselle 
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lb  qualite,  qui  tCitait  connue  alors^  qae 
par  sajolie  tooir,  et  son  talent  pour  la 
katpe.  Infirmity,  howevft,  seems  to 
have  spared  her  slight  and  emaciated 
figure  ;  her  dark  eye  is  still  full  of  life 
and  expression  ;  and  tho*  her  featured 
are  thin,  Worn,  and  sharply  marked,  and 
tier  complexion  wan  and  pale,  the  traces 
of  age  are  neither  deep  nor  multiplied.  If 
her  person  is  infinitely  less  fresh  and  vig- 
orous than  her  mind,  still  it  exhibits  few 


of  thdse  sad  Impressions,  which  timo 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  prints,  with  his 
withering  and  silent  touch,  on  the  firmest 
muscle  and  the  brightest  bloom.  My 
visits  to  the  cloisters  of  the  Carrpeh'tfs 
were  as  frequent  asthednties  of  Madame 
de  Geblis,and  my  oton  engagements  in  the 
WOrld  would  admit;  and  it  1  met  this  distin- 
guished and  highly  endowed  person  witfi 
the  high-beating  throb  of  expectation,  I 
parted  from  her  with  admiration  and  regret 


MODERN  CEREMONY  OF  HIGH  HtkSS. 

From  ttt  ilooddy  lhgilit  '" 

sit,  I  bad  ever  heard.  The  music  of  the  Ito- 

IN  an  entertaining,  but  anonymous,  mish  Ritual  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  here 
volume, entitled,  •* Memorandums  of  it  was  beard  to  the  fullest  advantage. 
•  Residence  in  France  in  the  Winter  of  The  veoerable  air  and  magnitude  of  the 
1815-16,"  I  met  with  the  following  building — the  great  numbers  of  the  corn- 
singular  account  of  the  effects  of  the  municants — the  gorgeous  habiliments  of 
fcpelebration  of  high  mass,  upon  the  mind  the  long  train  of  priests — the  splendor 
of  the  author,  concluding  with  a  com-  of  the  prolonged  ceremony — the  exquisite 
plimenttothe  talents  and  virtues  of  my  chanting  of  the  singers — were  altogether 
late  much  respected  friend — the  Rev.  infinitely  impressive.  I  was  90  over- 
Hugh  Worthington  : —  powered  with  my  own  emotions,  that  I 

44 1  had  frequently  attended  the  cele-  could  scarcely  stifle  the  hysterical  sobs 
bration  of  high  mass  in  England,  and  had  which  rose  in  spite  of  my  exertions.  I 
often  admired  it  as  a  fine  and  imposing  felt  a  sensation  ofawe,  of  reverential  awe, 
spectacle,  but  never  saw  it  in  so  great  a  which  almost  made  me  dread  Xb  lift  np 
degree  of  perfection  as  on  a  festival  at  the  my  eyes,  lest  I  should  encounter  the  re- 
church  of  St.  Roch,in  Paris.  I  do  not  proving  glance  of  an  offended  Deity.  My 
remember  the  occasion,  but  am  not  likely  conscience  brought  before  me  all  the 
tever  to  forget  theceremony.  or  the  feelings  faults  1  had  ever  oeen  guilty  of;  and  I 
it  inspired.  I  had  been  previously  ha-  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
rassed  with  unusual  fatigue,  had  passed  unworthiness  and  reprobation.  For- 
several  nights  of  broken  rest,  and  bad  getting  for  a  moment  tnat  I  was  assisting 
pursued  my  studies  with  a  degree  ofassi-  at  a  communion  df  which  I  was  not  a 
duity  and  intensity  which  bad  quite  un-  member,  I  knelt  down  and  received  the 
hinged  my  nerves,  and  left  me  in  a  state  sacrament  ftith  as  sincere  a  devotion  as 
of  body  approaching  very  nearly  to  hys-  ever  influenced  the  breast  of  the  most 
terical  agitation.  Under  a  feeling  so  bigotted  believer  in  modern  miracles ! 
oppressive  and  distressing,  I  looked  about  I  thought  not  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
anxiously  for  something  to  turn  the  cur-  Catholic  or  Protectant,  and  only  rejected 
rem  of  my  thoughts,  and  tranquillize  the  on  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the 
painful  irritatioo  of  my  braiu.  The  Creator,  and  on  the  miserable  impotence 
church  of  St  Roch  was  open  and  itlu-  and  uhwortMness  of  human  nature,  t 
ruinated  with  unusual  splendor;  I  pass-  thought  on  that perfedt  Af  <Wi,  who  sactf- 
edin;  and,  hiring  one  of  the  little  chairs,  ficed  hts  life  fdr  the  foetfefit  of  his  abaft- 
of  which  there  are  many  hundred  always  doned  fellow-creatures,  frbd  I  ate  this 
ready,  seated  myself,  and  waited  patiently  bread  in  commemoration  of  bis  sufferings. 
for  the  commencement.  My  feelings  were  excited  to  a  degree  ot 

"  The  long  preparation  added  still  to  the  intensity,  Which  could  not  long  have  ctfrt- 

eibct  The  organ  swelled  out  its  majesdc  tinued  without   causing    madne&      I 

ioaes  with  the  most  exquisite  modulation  wished  to  retire,  tout  had  toot  the  jfcwer 
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to  remove  myself;  on  a  sudden,  tome  Yet  the  highest  enjoyment  of  those 
quarrel  at  the  door  respecting  a  dog  blessings  would  not  have  incapacitated 
which  had  been  admitted  into  the  church,  me  for  relishing  and  sympathising  with 
tamed  the  whole  course  of  my  ideas,  and  the  ardent  and  unaffected  piety,  the  saint- 
all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  had  like  purity  of  devotion  which  character- 
before  produced  so  strong  an  effect  on  the  used  the  late  Hugh  Worthington,  a  man 
mind,  faded  into  notbiogness  and  folly,  whose  religious  tenets  I  know  not,  bat 
I  returned  home  dissatisfied  and  discon-  whose  lively  influential  faith— whose 
tented.  When  I  *  communed  with  my  energetic  performance  of  his  duties- 
own  heart  in  my  chamber,  and  was  still,'  whose  exquisite  simplicity  of  heart,  and 
I  reverted  to  the  occurrence  of  the  day.  overpowering  eloquence,  rendered  him 
Mv  body  was  now  renovated  by  rest  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  ministry  of 
refreshment,  and  I  could  calmly  review  Christ,  and  an  honor  to  human  nature." 
my  feelings  and  the^auae  of  them:  how  Whatever,  Mr.  Editor,  may  be 
did  all  the  magnificent  spectacle  I  had  thought  of  the  former  portion  of  this  ex- 
witnessed  sjtik  into  nothing,  when  com-  tract,  I  am  persuaded  the  latter  part  will 
pared  with  the  humble  prayer  of  a  con-  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers  ; 
trite  heart !  I  was  angry  and  dissatisfied  and  gratifying  as  it  is  to  meet  with  a 
with  the  conviction  that  pressed  itself  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a 
upon  me,  that  the  feelings  which  were  at  beloved  friend!,  a  natural  wish  arises  to 
the  moment  so  sublime  and  overwhelming,  extend  the  sphere  of  its  ciiEulatioo; 
were  really  the  result  of  corporeal,  not  of  Your  insertion  of  the  above  will  there- 
intellectual  impressions ;  and  that  the  fore  much  oblige,  J,  Evans. 
tame  ceremony  would  have  had  no  such  Mayt$,  1817. 
effect  had  I  been  in  health  and  vigor. 


ws 


DE    COUHCI. 

from  the  BHBfwa  M**siM. 

'have  understood  that  the  au-  in  two  cantos.  In  this  there  is  mucn 
thor  of  this  work  is  a  young  man  demonstration  of  poetic  thought ;  the 
in  whom  the  gcintiUe  of  a  poetic  geoius  subject  is  interesting,  and  the  versifica- 
have  long  been  noticed  with  the  approv-  tion  peculiarly  harmonious  and  correct, 
ing  voice  of  all  who  know  him.  And  The  author,  in  his  preface,  informs  us, 
by  a  well-written  and  modest  preface,  that  he  "  is  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
we  are  informed  from  himself,  that  the  his  tale  to  the  narrative  of  a  fact  record- 
contents  of  his  book  have  been  already  ed  in  the  celebrated  Encyclopedic  Me- 
sanctioned  by  the  indulgence  and  flat-  thodique.  It  is,  however,  much  altered, 
taring  encomiums  of  illustrious  patronage,  and  some  incidents  are  amplified,  and 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  in  for-  some  others  entirely  added  :  though  the 
nation,  the  author  of  this  volume  is  the  character  of  its  principal  features  remains 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  by  his  Odes  and  unchanged." — This  narrative  seems  to 
Addresses  has  given  much  flow  of  soul  be  comprehended  in  the  incidents  of  a 
to  those  feasts  of  Reason,  the  festivals  of  reconciliation  between  two  rival  chief- 
our  metropolitan  charitable  institutions,  tains  by  the  marriage  of  a  son  and  daugh- 
— We  see  indeed,  by  the  notifications  of  ter  of  their  respective  families  ; — the 
the  Commemorative  Addresses  included  guilty  secret  ef  a  domestic  murder,  and 
in  this  volume,  that  his  Muse  has,  with  a  the  retribution  of  Divine  Providence. — 
kindred  affection,  united  herself  to  the  The  poetic  version  of  it  consists  of  two 
Christian  grace  of  Charity :  and  we  ven-  cantos  ;  and  we  must  observe,  that  he 
ture  to  add,  that  by  such  generous  ef-  who  could  render  the  facts  so  interesting, 
forts  on  his  part,  much  efficient  aid  has  had  fact  enough  to  extend  htspoem  be- 
been  given  to  the  sacred  cause.  yond  such  narrow  limits.     We  regret 

This  first  poem  in  the  work  before  that  be  did  not  so  extend  it,  as  we  are 
us  is  M  De  Gourd,"  a  metrical  romance,  fully  convinced,  by  the  specimen  with 
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which  he  has  indulged  us,  that  his  talent  Fair  Land  !— when  evening's  milder  beam 

was  equal  to  the  ta9k.  Flings  its  broad  ibadows  o'er  the  stream, 

The  rival  Chieftains  are  De  Courci  How  sweet  to  niark  the  dayUght's  close 

and  Montmorenci.— The  union  of  their  Spread  blashliif  staiat  on  Alpine  soows ; 
famines  and  the  cessation  of  their  party      TSwatchthy  genW  sandedi-iing, 

fends  are  effected  by  the  marriage  of     ?7*T^?^£*    -^  i 
AA+l«iJ*     fV,  nMLp*  ,l..,^*~    *«A      Each  mowit*,n  bro^ «*  heams  enshrining 

JdeUnde     De  Courci  s  daughter,  and  Wltil  tlDt8  ^^  ricb  than  moraiag  knowl  :^- 

Ftctor,  Montmorenci  s  son.— The  deed  While  doodf<  of         form  ^^ 

of  murderous  atrocity  has  been  perpetra-  ounce  brightness  on  the  raptured  eye ; 

ted  by  the  parent  of  De  Courci,  who  Their  hoes  with  every  moment  changing, 

slew  his  father  from  an  impulse  of  ava-  Shifting  their  place,~their  groups  deranging, 

ricious  anxiety  to  anticipate  the  posses-  Till  fled,  to  gladden  other  spheres, 

sions  of  the  family  domain — he,  in  his  The  golden  pageant  disappears,-— 

turn,  is  confined  for  life  by  his  son  in  a  And,  blest  with  evening's  milder  ray, 

dilapidated  part  of  the  castle— and  is  We  scarce  regret  the  loss  of  day. 

discovered  by  St,  Ckir,  the  friend  of  ~  '       -,  .  ,    AU  .  . 

W-towU  the  guiUv  father  tells  £VKE^^ 

fa  tale  of  assassinate*  and  remorse.—  Wh       ^  io  twaichrilhroydof  grey, 

The  retribution  of  divine  justice  is  ac-  The  landscape  melts  ia  mist  away  f 

complished  by  the  dreadful  effects  of  a  Till  on  the  Rhone's  waves  rising  bright, 

thunder-storm,  in  which  the  castle  and  Shines  the  pale  planet  of  the  night, 

all  its  inhabitants  are  destroyed  on  the  Her  thousand  beams  through  ether  straying, 

bridal  night.  And  o'er  the  glistening  waters  playing  :— 

These  events  Mr.  Thomson  has  adorn-  While,  gemm'd  with  meteor  sparks,  the  shy 

ad  with  much  brilliancy  of  imagery  and  Glows  like  a  fairy  world  on  high, 

poetical  effect  Bespangled  with  annamber'd  rays, 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  preceded  That  shed  to  earth  their  silver  blase  i 

by  a  very  beautiful  address  to  the  genius  AwM*  *•  heaven's  pare  asure  streaming, 

under  whose  influence  he  writes :  O'er  citron  groves  In  heaaty  beaming,^ 

And  darting  through  the  veil  of  night, 

*  Han*  of  Romance  !  whose  changeful  men-  Celestial  flames  of  saintly  light  :— 
•■res  flow                                            *  Wboeversawatcenesofair, 

Of  Mended  feeling  aad  of  impulse  high,  Her  wishM  It  nVd  Immortal  there  f 

Kindles  la  youthful  hearts  a  warmer  glow,  From  snch  a  spot  no  more  to  sever, 

AadsteaJsthedewytenrfromBeauty'seye:  Bat  gase,— and  wish  to  gase  for  ever  r 
Oh  !  do  net  now  sack  inflaence  deny, 

Though  nsde  the  hand  that  wakes  thy  sleep-       The  apostrophe  to  Connubial  Love, 

tig  spell*  which  follows  the  reconciliation  of  the 

Art,  with  thy  antes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy,  Houses  of  De  Courci  and  Montmorenci, 

Breaker  the  poet's  page  their  magic  by  the  union  cf  their  junior  branches,  is 

Inspire  each  gifted  line,  and  grace  the  tale  I   worthy  of  a. P0*'8  P60'  *!>**  describes 
teU."  the  most  intimate  sympathies  of  the  hn- 

There  is  much  aptitude  of  allusion  in  roan  boao^  j*  the  most  wterestinj  dis- 

this  invocation,  and  an  unfeigned  sim-  P^J  of  tho  <&*****&  passion  whift  ac- 

plicity  which  unites  poetic  elegance  with  toates  them. 

strength  of  diction.     The  poem  opens  «.c  Lo7e !—Heaven's  sweetest  boon!  he- 
with  the  following  highly-finished  de-  stow'd 

scription  of  an   autumnal    evening   in  To  cheer  oor  dreary  pilgrim  road  * 

fVotJewce.  That  with  a  changeless  fervour  glows 

*  M  idst  burning  sands,  or  polar  snows,-** 

"  Farm  Paovavcs !— whose  elysian  clime  Without  thy  soul-enchanting  power, 

Scarce  feds  the  withering  power  of  time,  Joyless  was  Eden's  brightest  bower ; 

But  stiU,  despite  of  fleeting  years,  In  vain  Its  roses  shed  perfume 

Green  ia  eternal  spring  appears  ;  O'er  fields  of  ever-duriug  bloom ; 

Each  flowery  vale  in  blossom  still,  Every  hope  was  searM  and  blighted, 

And  lovely  every  vine-clad  hill,  Every  bliss  was  disunited, 

As  if  anblighted  yet  by  vice,  And  Paradise  was  half  unblest. 

Blooming  like  Eden's  Paradise :  Till  infant  Love  became  a  gaest. 
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Where  apgel  JJeauty  never  smiled, 
The  fairest  spot  op  eartji  were  wild; 
For  love  alone  oar  home  endears, 
Lore  softens  e'eo  tjie  grief  of  tears, 
Like  erring  creed  of  Moslem  faith, 
Whose  Hooris  soothe  tne  pangs  of  death." 

Deep  in  the  groves  of  Valombrt, 

Where  shadows  mock  the  brightest  day, 
The  heirs  of  either  Boose,— alone 
Had  met, — conversed,— and  loved,  unknown  t 
Victok  bad  sworn  to  Adelaide, 

And  pledged  a  faith  no  change  could  sew ; 
And  proud  De  Coord's  dark-eyed  maid 

VowM  to  be  true,— and  true  for  ever !" 

The  second  Canto  opens  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  reader's  consciousness  of  the 
misery  of  disappointed  hope,— and  we 
will  take  upon  ourselves  to  assume  it  as 
a  feeling  which  few  who  have  hearts  to 
rejoice  in  the  most  amiable  endearments 
of  the  soul  will  not  instantly  acknow- 
ledge as  their  own. 

"  Is  there  a  heart  o'er  the  green  rillong  billow, 
Whose  chords  with  thine  own  were  in  uni- 
son strung; 

The  tear  for  whose  loss  falls  at  eve  on  thy  pil- 
low, 
The  prayer  for  whose  bliss  dwells  at  mom 
on  thy  tongue  ? 

Oh,  say !  Is  there  one  in  a  far  distant  dime, 

Whose  memory  survives  all  the  changes  of 
time? 

And  though  fated  for  ever  in  distance  to  part, 

Yet  lives  in  thy  love,  and  is  shrined  in  thy 
heart? 

And  didst  thou  e'er  weep  when  arose  in  thy 
breast, 

The  thought,  which  e'en  hope  could  not  soothe 
Into  rest: 

That  life  might  depart,  and  its  happiness  glide, 

Yet  the  friend  of  thy  youth  would  be  still 
from  thy  side  $ 

And  the  ocean  should  flow,  and  the  day-star 
should  burn, 

Bnt  the  joys  of  thy  bosom  would  never  re- 
turn ?— — 

Such  moments  arc  sad  and  the  lightning  which 
fties. 

Or,  the  thunder  that  rolls 'midst  the  storm  of 
the  skies, 

Hath  no  shaft  so  terrific,— no  wound  can  im- 

Like  that,  which  their  agony  rends  in  the 

heart  i— 
When  in  vain  expectation  our  wishes  decay, 
And  our  fond  cherish'd  visions  all  vanish 

away  1" 

The  interview  between  St.  Claire  and 
the  father  of  De  Conrci  takes  place  in  the 
bed-chamber  of  the  former,  who  has 
been  previously  startled,  at  his  first  re- 
tiring to  repose,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  latter ;— -the  guilty  father  tel|s  St 


Claire  that  he  has  been  confined  twenty 
years  by  his  son  :— St.  Claire's  feeling* 
revolt  at  the  unfilial  act,  and  he  offers  to 
set  him  free ; — the  former  then  proceed* 
to  the  disclosure  of  the  deed  for  which 
he  had  so  long  been  doomed  to  captivity 
and  chains  ;— 

"  Weep  not  for  me  f— there  is  a  tale 

Would  almost  make  your  hearing  fail ; 

It  has  a  voice  within  my  breast, 

Which  cannot,— will  not  be  represt  ;— 

Which  bids  me  tell— Why  shrinks  my  flesh  ? 

It  quail'd  not  when  the  sin  was  fresh  ; 

It  trembled  not  to  strike  the  blow, 

It  shrank  not  from  the  dead  below  | 

Yet  now,  it  shudders  to  confess 

sf  y  untold  deed  of  wickedness  I— 

Turn  your  eyes  here  I — tkU  Wood,— these 


They  issued  from  a  Father's  veins  I— 
Peace  smiled  upon  my  crimeless  youth, 
But  the  fair  vision  wanted  truth  ; 

I  wish'dlike Memory  bleeds  to  tell,— 

I  stahb'd  him  1— and  fay  father  fen  I— M 

The  horror  of  St  Claire  and  the  mad- 
dening remorse  of  De  Courci  are  cut 
short  by  the  increased  violence  of  the 
tempest  and  the  fall  of  the  building,  in 
the  ruins  of  which  the  whole  family  are 
overwhelmed, 

"  De  Courci  paused,— and  the  tempest's  rear 
Roll'd  yet  far  louder  than  before. 
Why  trembled  the  tower  *-~'twas  a  thunder- 
bolt shock, 
That  shiver'd  the  pile  to  its  base  on  the  rocks 
And  full  on  each  victim's  devoted  bead, 
The  wrath  of  Heaven's  artillery  spread, 
And  its  fire-showers  fell  in  flakes  of  red, 
A  moment  more,— and  there  only  lay 
llieir  mangled  masses  of  shapeless  clay  !— 
Blue  flashes  of.  light  through  the  casement 

broke, 
And  the  chamber  was  clouded  with  sulpha- 

rous  smoke. 
The  yawning  roof,  in  chasms  rent, 
Received  the  fiery  element, 
And  shrieks,  and  prayers,  and  groans  were 

blended, 
Where  its  volumed  blase  ascended. 
Another  crash !— and  the  walls  were  riven, 
Widely  and  far  were  the  fragments  driven 
Their  crumbling  stones  in  rain  were  spread 
Around  the  dying,  and  over  the  dead : 
Scorch'd  by  the  skies'  own  levin  fire, 
Were  guest  and  bridqrjnoom,— Son  and  Sire, 
Their  blackening  ashes  were  strewed  on  the 


Wherever  the  wind  went  bowling  round. 
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Jt  was  as  if  the  day  of  doom 

Piled  Nature's  rains  o'er  her  tomb  t 

For  the  ghastly  bones  of  the  young  and  the 

Were  whiten'd  in  death  by  the  storm-blast 

there! 
And  no  one  escaped  in  that  hazardous  boor, 
The  wreck  of  the  living,— tag  fall  of  their 

power. 
Now  yean  upon  years  bare  flitted  away, 
Dark  moss  has  grown  over  the  mounds  of  day, 
And  every  relic  with  age  is  grey  :— 
Bat  remnants  of  pillars  all  shatterM  and  bra- 
ken,         •> 
Still  their  awful  end  betoken. 
And  yet  will  the  Pilgrim  pause  to  trace 
The  scattered  remains  of  that  burial  place, 
Where  moulders  all  the  De  Coord's  race  :~ 
Where  the  doom  of  the  Parricide's  crime  was 

given, 
And  vengeance  was  written  in  fire  from 
Heaven  I" 

The  concluding  lines,  in  continuation 
of  the  6rot  address  to  "  Provence,"  are 
certainly  the  best  in  the  poem  :  and  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  or  our  readers  the 
gratification  of  extracting  them* 

"  PnovEMCE  1— by  every  heart  remember/d 

Scene  of  the  Hero's  fame,  and  Lover's  lay ; 
Where  erst  thy  Troubadours  awoke  the  soag 

With  some  wild  legend,  and  forgotten  fray, 
Or  made  the  festal  moment  yet  more  gay, 

When  labour's  duties  bad  with  evening 


Caroll'd  their  ballads  to  the  closing  day, 

To  hail  the  swains'  return  from  foil  released, 
Or  struog  their  tuneful  harps  to  greet  the  vin- 
tage feast. 

0  Io  hall  and  bower  their  melodies  were  sung, 
Through  each  dark  waving  wood  and  cul- 
tured plain : 
Thine  olive  rallies  with  their  sonnets  rang, 

And  every  echo  gave  the  notes  again. 
Romance,  and  song,  and  love-tale's  glowing 
strain 
Breathed  their  soft  cadence  on  the  blue 
Rhone's  shore  $ 
And  dear  to  high-born  lord,  and  peasant 

swain, 
WereM  usic's  wandering  bards  in  days  of  yore, 
When  welcome  everhail'd  the  lowly  Trou- 


"  On  the  bright  margin  of  the  swift  Durance, 
What  time  the  star-fires  shot  through  twi- 
light's gloom : 
Tfcey  sang  the  knightly  chivalry  of  France, 
Her  fruitful  vineyards,  and  her  gardens* 
bloom. 
Hymn'd  the  sad  requiem  to  that  hapless  doom, 
Which  joined  in  death  the  lovers  of  Vau- 
close! 
Twining  grief 's  minstrel  garlands  round  their 
tomb. 
D       Vol.  %  Atbeh BTir. 


Where  many  an  holy  tear  its  shrine  bedewf, 
And  Elolsa'sfate  is  mourn'd  by  every  Muse. 

"  Loved  Land,  farewell  !— nor  blame  me  for 
the  wrong 
Thy  charms  nave  saner' d  from  this  idle 
rhime  $ 
Though  an  all-feeble  Minstrel  weaves  the 
song, 
That  tens  strange  legends  of  thine  earlier 
time, 
When  feudal  power  was  stain'*  with  feudal 
crime, 
And  e'en  thy  flowery  paths  were  track'd 
withbtood* 
Deeds  all  unmeet  for  such  celestial  clime. 

Whose  beauties  live  alike  in  field  and  flood, 
On  sky-cant  saosmtaUi'a  height,  and  mulberry 
shaded  wood* 

"  Land  of  Romance !— a  last,  a  long  adieu  X 

Thy  scenes  are  fading  from  my  sight  away, 
Nor  dare  my  skiUess  touch  their  themes  renew, 

While  on  the  breeae  myv  fitful  notes  decay, 
As  sinks  the  western  sunbeam's  golden  ray, 

To  veil  its  glories  in  the  ocean's  sweD ; 
E'en  with  that  rude  breeze  dies  my  ruder  lay,, 

Awaking  Fancy  bursts  her  fairy  spell, 
And  the  Muse  bids  her  own  romantic  land— 
Farewell*" 

The  Commemorative  Addresses  are 
ail  well  written  and  judiciously  applied  ; 
we  select  one,  recited  at  the  anniversary 
festival  of**  the  Artists*  General  Benevo- 
lent Institution,"  on  June  4th,  1816 : 

"  How  pare,  bow  fadeless  is  the  halo  flame, 
That  beams  its  radiance  o'er  the  Artist's  name; 
Wbere,bright  with  Inspiration's  kindling  rays, 
The  star  of  Genius  sheds  its  warmestJUaae  1 

"  'Tis  Genius  strikes  the  Bard  of  Nature's 

shell, 
Whose  magic  numbers  weave  the  Muse's  spell, 
Inspires  the  gifted  Poet's  tale  of  tears, 
And  wakes  his  melodies  of  vanhm'd  years.— 
'Tis  Genius  bids  the  pencil's  shadows  flow, 
Gleam  e£he  page,  or  on  the  canvas  glow  j 
With  mimic  life  arrays  the  storied  scene, 
Where  future  times  see  what  the  past  have 

been. 
Traced  in  its  splendours  of  the  rainbow's  light,  * 
What  fairy  visions  greet  the  raptured  sight  !— 
Heroes  and  sages  quit  the  mouldering  tomb, 
And  Spring's  gay  sweets  in  changeless  beauty 

bloom; 
E'en  from  Oblivion's  rage  can  Painting  save, 
And  its  proud  pencil  triumph  o'er  the  grave  I 

"  Science  and  Art  a  new  creation  give, 
Breathe  on  the  stone,  and  bid  the  marble  live, 
In  sculptured  bronze  record  the  Conqueror's 

tame, 
On  the  high  column  fix  his  mighty  name ; 
Rear  the  wide  dome,  the  vaulted  arch  expand, 
And  spsead  the  glories  of  a  glorious  land. 
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"  In  life,  in  death,  eternal  honours  spread, 
Fame's  meteor  brightness  found  its  votary's 
bead; 

Though,  like  the  stormy  sun-hurst's  flitting 

ray, 
A  varying  lot  may  mark  his  chetjaer'd  day, 
When  doom'd  to  smuggle  with  mrsfOrtoWf 

strife, 
—Another  victim  to  the  ills  of  life } 
'MMtt  ceatelesi  Ytudy,  Time  unheeded  flies, 
And  his  Art  triumphs,— but  the  Artist  dies ! 

"  See  at  the  hillock  where  his  ashes  Bleep, 
Those  sorrowing  babes,  and  mourning  widow 
weep  j 

Beneath  that  turf,  who—  flowers  lovaroly 

bloom, 
Bach  bliss  lies  buried  in  a  parent's  tomb, 
And  Mere,  too  soon,  may  poverty's  decree 
Lay  the  young  saplings  with  the  blasted  tree. 
Unaided  shall  they  fall  ?— No !  Ton  will  hear 
The  mother's  anguish,  and  her  infants'  prayer* 
'When  in  their  souls'  dread  agony  they  sue,— 
When  their  last  earthly  hope  is  fixed  on  you,— 
¥ou  will  forbid  the  sinking  heart  to  break, 
And  b'less  the  orphan  for  his  Father's  sake. 

"  Beloved  England  j— 'tis  our  proudest 
boast, 

That  Pity's  angel  sanctffles  thy  coast, 
And  on  this  day,  to  England  doubly  dear, 
8bonld  every  tender  feeling  mingle  here  % 
Then  whilst  we  hail,  with  Joy  and  minstrel- 
strain 

The  hour  that  marks  our  Sovereign's  birth 
again, 

Oh  !  let  a  nation's  prayers  with  rapture 


Imploring tteartngs  an  our  virtuous  King ! 
From  him  that  blase  of  Charity  we  trace 
Which  sheds  iistafinence  o'er  his  royal  race ; 
And  long  may  Heaven's  protecting  arm  defend 
His  Peoele'sFathe«,and  the  Artist's  Friend !" 

Most  of  these  Addresses  have  been 
written  for  anniversaries  of  the  several 
Institutions  of  which  the  rbyaBrothers 
are  Patrons  or  Benefactors  ;  Mr.  Thom- 
son, as  Honorary  Secretary  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  for  Chart- 
ties,  has  thus  evinced,  by  the  talent 
which  he  possesses,  the  interest  which 
he  feels  in  that  great  cause  of  national 
beneficence  which  bis  illustrious  Princi- 
pal, and  every  member  of  the  throne, 
countenance  with  a  benevolence  of  heart 
and  earnestness  of  support  which  dignify 
the  splendour  of  personal  rank  by  the 
hallowed  elevation  of  Christian  charac- 
ter. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems  of 
this  volume  are  several  of  considerable 


merit ;  but  we  reluctantly  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  contracting  our  notice  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  our  pages 
— and  must  content  ourselves  with  out 
selection. 

"  THE  AOUft  OF  PERIL. 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakenM 

death! 
Aud  let  the  mtoorin*  bark  climb  hUb  of 
Olympus-high  j  and  plunge  again  as  low 
As  deeps  from  Heaven  t-*- 

Sbak&pbars. 

Watt  tartness  ctoo&sthe  angry  deep. 
And  thunders  break  the  seaman's  steeps 
By  danger  roused,  he  braves  the  storm 
v'bere  Peril  rears  her  direst  form. 
The  signal  gun,  discharged  fa  vain, 
But  mocks  the  roaring  of  the  main  ;-— 
Till  from  afar  Ae  life-boat  near*, 
feach  bosom's  drooping  courage  cheers  t 
And  safe  oh  shore,  forgot  Is  every  toil, 
Consoled  by  woman's  love,  and  friendship's 
smile  1 

In  war's  red  field,  where  loud  alarms 
Repeat  the  battle-cry— To  arms  t 
Where  Fate  demands  his  victim's  breath, 
And  friends  and  foes  are  jora'd  in  death, 
€rin  vultures  wait  their  destined  prey. 
And  carnage  marks  the  closing  day  s— 
Bat  when,  the  fearful  conflict  o'er, 
Each  soldier  seeks  his  wisb'd-fbr  shore,  ' 

He  feels  that  home  will  every  care  begntte, 
With  angel  woman's  love,  and  friendshfp'a 
mule!" 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  giv- 
en, our  readers  will  allow  us  to  appeal  to 
their  judgment  for  the  justice  of  our  un- 
qualified approval  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
work: — and  the  author  will  not,  per- 
haps, refuse  our  congratulations  when  we 
add,  upon  the  pledge  of  our  impartial 
opinion,  that  be  need  not  shrink  from 
the  critic's  eye,  nor  suffer  hts  modesty 
to  question  the  merit  of  his  muse.  We  4 
have,  however,  one  boon  to  beg  of  him, 
in  behalf  of  the  public — that  he  would 
apply  himself  to  a  subject  of  more  im- 
portance, and  give  to  the  world  some 
regular  poem*  which  we  are  well  assured 
h»  genius  and  his  talents  are  amply 
competent  to  produce  ;  and  if  we  may 
1)e  allowed  to  suggest  the  subject,  we 
should  mention— Charity. 

Jww,  1817. 
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ECONOMY  OF  FRENCH  COOKERY. 

From  tkt  Moathty  MfeMtafc 

Meaux,  in  France;  Dec.  11,1816.  stall  iu  a  market  from  morning  to  night, 

IN  this  neighbourhood  nearly  all  the  bow  miserable  is  her  situation  in  Ear 
cottagers  are  land-owners,  that  is,  gland,  she  never  has  a  com  fortabla  meal; 
possess  from  half  an  acre  to  five  acres,  look  at  a  French  market-woman,  she 
and  the  cultivation  of  these  little  spots  baa  a  morsel  of  meat  and  a  few  vege-» 
occupies  their  time,  and  the  produce  tables,  perhaps  only  two  ounces  of 
keeps  their  families.  Three-fifths  of  the  bacqn,  beef,  or  mutton  ;  she  has  a  little 
land  is  planted  with  vines,  hence  we  may  earthen  furnace  like  a  flower-pot,  and  a 
conclude  the  general  distress  in  this  peony-worth  of  charcoal,  she  stews  her 
season  of  scarcity.  To  alleviate  it  a  little  morsel  at  her  feet  in  an  earthen  sauce- 
the  crop  of  potatoes  is  every  where  pan,  and  with  a  little  bread  has  two  or 
abundant,  and  poor  families  boil  half  three  warm  comfortable  meals,  while  the 
a-peck  of  potatoes,  a  couple  of  cabbages,  charcoal  keeps  her  feet  wapn  all  day, 
and  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  which  forms  Can  we  doubt  theq  as  to  the  relative 
their  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  It  is  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  French, 
unnecessary  to  state  the  quality  of  the  and  English  women  ? 
soup  made  from  such  materials,  a  little  In  England,  if  a  poor  man  has  no 
improved  by  two  or  three  carrots  and  a  home  to  dress  his  victuals,  he  buys  a 
roasted  onion.  Such  is  their  fare,  and  morsel  of  indifferent  meat  at  the  market, 
mast  be  during  the  winter.  Labour  is  and  takes  it  to  a  public-house  to  dress, 
also  extremely  cheap,  a  man  willgo  thirty  where  he  spends  his  tyne  and  his  money, 
miles  with  bis  horse  and  cart,  laden  both  and  forms  bad  connexions.  In  the 
ways,  for  7s.;  and  a  master  gardener  parts  of  Pahs,  inhabited  by  the  labouring 
earns  only  ISd.  per  diem,  providing  his  classes,  women  have  stalls  with  frying*  , 
own  food.  Female  labour  is  from  ba\  pans,  gridirons,  chops,  herrings,  pota- 
to 7\dL  per  day ;  the  hire  of  a  horse  for  toes,  (fried,)  &c.  &c.  where,  for  twor 
work,  (a  sort  of  galloway,)  is  30  sous,  pence,  a  poor  man  may  make  a  toler- 
(1 5d.)  ;  and  of  an  ass,  7\cL  It  is  an  old  able  repast.  The  gridiron  is  on  the  fire, 
adage,  that  three  Frenchmen  would  live  and,  for  one  half-penny  beyond  the  cost 
where  one  Englishman  would  starve —  of  the  meat,  or  fish,  it  is  nicely  fried. 
it  is  very  true,  and  live  well.  An  Eng-  The  writer  of  this  articla  has  frequently 
lishman  will  broil  a  stake  and  lose  all  stood  by  and  admired  the  dexterity,  the 
the  fine  delicious  juice  in  the  fire;  a  cleanliness,  and  economy  of  these  per- 
Frenchroan  will  boil  half  the  quantity  sons ;  he  has  left  the  scene,  gone  to  a 
with  vegetables,  have  good  broth  for  restaurateur's,  ordered  the  same  things 
three  persons,  and  meat  enough  for  all ;  for  hi^dinner,  costing  him  three  shii- 
or  he  will  fry  it,  and,  with  the  juice  of  lings,  Trad  found  them  neither  so  well 
the  meat  left  in  the  frying  pan,  he  will  dressed  nor  so  well  served.  As  Eng- 
make  a  better  soup  than  is  frequently  to  land  suffers  from  scarcity,  these  hints, 
be  found  in  English  coffee-houses  at  a  circulated  by  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
shilling  per  bason.  In  a  French  kitchen,  may  produce  much  comfort  amongst 
whether  great  or  small  nothing  is  wasted;  the  lower  classes  ;  and,  in  keeping  per- 
and  a  French  cook  would  think  it  the  sons  from  public-houses,  where  they 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  which  now  are  often  obliged  to  go  from  ne- 
even  the  Pope  would  not  absolve  him,  cessity,  public  morals  will,  undoubtedly, 
were  he  to  waste  or  sell  Ms  dripping.  be  benefitted.  The  scheme  would  take 
We  say,  the  French  have  no  word  to  at  first  from  its  novelty, and  be  continued 
express  comfort ;  true,  but  they  have  the  from  its  evident  utility,  as  persons  would 
idea  and  practise  it,  while  we  too  often  thus  make  a  better  meal  for  three-pence 
content  ourselves  with  the  name;  for  than  they  now  do  often  for  a  shilling. 
instance,  a  poor  woman  who  keeps  a  S.  T.  • . 
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letter  in.  which  they  themselves  estimate  the  time 

I'     Mrdurin,  consumed  in  the  performance  of  them* 

N  my  last  I  addressed  you  somewhat  There  ig  nothi  mm  jugt  than  8Uch  m 
at  hrge  upon  the  disposal  of  your  mwer%  and  nothi  more  ^  than  tbe 
time:  but  tome  is  so  important  and  ex-  coloration  on  which  it  is  grounded  z 
tensive  a  subject,  and  embraces  so  many  for  he  who  surrender3  hi3  ^  gives  up 
considerations  essentially  blended  with  the  most  valuable  property  be  ban  pos- 
a  young  man  s  happiness,  that  I  must  aod  he>  in  wrhose        ,      it  is  ex_ 

take  leave  to  trespass  a  little  farther  upon  dedf  adds  it  t0  hig  own>  ^nd  makes  a 
yourattenuonvby  entenng  more  partic-  proportionate  advantage  of  the  aggregate, 
olarly  into  its  discussion,  and  applying  it  lt  ^^  thei)f  that  even  in  the  most 
peculiarly  to  your  situation.  I  would  subordinate  appropriations  of  time,  its 
hope,  dear  G — -,  that  you  will  not  vaiuejs  most  accurately  appreciated  by 
think  me  presuming  too  far  upon  my  those  who  barter  it  for  pecuniary  recom- 
own  experience,  if  I  insist  more  serious-  ~mw\  but  how  much  more  scrupulous- 
ly upon  this  topic  than  what  may  per-  fy  ought  every  hour  and  minute  to  be 
bape  appear  to  yon  to  be  necessary.  weighed  by  those  who  possess  the  facili- 
tomember,  a  parent  is  the  treasurer  of  ty  0f  applying  it  to  the  higher  purposes 
his  child  s  possessions,  and  it  is  his  duty  of  inteiiectual  attainment !  purposes, 
to  provide  that  the  store  be  not  diminish-  which,so  far  from  placing  them  in  sub- 
ed  by  careless  inconsiderateness  on  the  0rdinacy  to  6thers,  raise  them  above  the 
part  of  either.  Of  these  possessions,  general  level  of  society, 
time  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  most  A  young  man  0f  education,  in  what- 
precious,  since  it  materially  depends  ever  medium  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
upon  the  right  use  of  this  inestimable  exert  himself  as  an  active  member  of  the 
talent,  whether  the  rest  prove  profitable  community  to  which  he  betongs,  may 
°r  P^21C10U8'  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  that 

Suffer  me,  then,  to  dwell  somewhat  emulous  desire  of  distinguishing  himself, 
at  length  upon  what  I  esteem  as  its  due  wmcn  peculiarly  characterises  the  native 
application;  and  should  you  now  feel  energy  of  youth.  He  will  not,  therefore, 
that  I  attach  more  restrictions  to  your  mh\^9  a  senseless  sacrifice  of  the  most 
disposal  of  it  than  are  warranted  by  efficient  means  which  he  possesses  of  se- 
your  youthful  feelings,  I  have  no  hesita-  curjng  sucn  distinction.  And  when  he 
tion  in  promising  you,  that  your  com-  finds  tnat  he  has  sufficient  disposal  of 
pliance  with  them  will  insure  you  the  his  time  to  improve  the  advantages  which 
nest  satisfactions  in  your  earlier  progress  he  possesses  in  a  superior  degree  over  his 
through  life,  and  the  happiest^isola-  compeers  in  the  department  of  his  por- 
tions at  that  period  of  it,  when  your  own  gonal  employ,  he  will  not  rest  satisfied, 
experience  shall  justify  these  admoni-  if  he  has  any  laudable  ambition,  until  he 
tions  which  mine  most  earnestly  recom-  extends  this  superiority  beyond  the  mere 
mends  to  your  most  solemn  reflections,     limits  of  official  agency.    "The  prospec- 

There  are  few  persons,  my  dear  Q — ,  tive  value  of  his  time,  will  be  the  scale 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industrious  as-  by  which  he  will  estimate  it ;  and  the 
sociations  of  life,  that  do  not  frame  to  annual  stipend  which  he  receives  for  his 
themselves  a  standard  of  gain,  either  of  intermediate  application  of  it,  will  not 
present  possession  or  future  prospect,  by  be  regarded  by  him  as  marking  its  posi- 
which  they  calculate  the  value  and  profit  tive  worth.  By  this  prospective  value, 
of  their  labour ;  and  the  index  that  I  would  be  understood  as  referring  to 
graduates  the  scale  is  their  time. — "I  that  improvement  of  his  time,  which  may 
can  make  more  of  my  time,'*  is  the  com-  so  prepare  him  for  any  advance  of  situa- 
mon  reply  of  such  individuals,  if  they  (ion,  that  whenever  the  promotion  is 
consider  the  proffered  remuneration  or  placed  within  his  reach,  he  may  not  be 
wages  of  their  services,  below  the  rate  at  deterred  from  seeking  it,  by  any  con- 
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aciousness  of  inability,  or  hazard  the  and  indeed,  if  what  you  receive  as  the1 
favourable  disposition  of  those  who  can  wages  of  your  service,  is  to  be  used  only 
bestow  it,  by  any  known  disqualified-  for  providing  the  supplies  to  your  plea- 
lion  consequent  of  an  idle  or  inconsid-  sures,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
erate  neglect  of  his  opportunities.  that  it  is  a  great  deal  too  much  to  be 

If  these  remarks  have  any  claim  to  left  at  the  disposal  of  any  youth,  Who 
your  attention,  I  would  ground  it  upon  from  living  under  a  paternal  roof,  and  ni 
the  following  corollary  to  the  proposi-  a  paternal  board,  has  no  other  demands 
tion  from  which  they  originate ; — That  upon  his  purse,  than  what  are  indispen- 
if  he  who  employs  his  time  in  the  ser-  sable  to  keep  his  wardrobe  in  moderate 
▼ice  of  others,  calculates  its  worth  with  repair.  Much  money  is  a  possession  as 
ao  much  precision,  be  who  has  the  pow-  dangerous  to  a  young  man,  as  miich 
er  of  appropriating  it  to  bis  own  more  leisure,  if  the  one  be  not  prudeotially 
immediate  advantage,  ought  not  to  be  (Economized,  and  the  other  wisely  im- 
less  considerate  in  his  application  of  it.  proved ;  the  profligate  waste  of  the  one. 
But  you  will  perhaps  tell  me  that  who-  leads  to  the  pernicious  abuse  of  the  oth- 
ever  makes  a  pecuniary  profit  of  his  er ;  and  vicious  inclination  is  too  often 
time,  may  be  regarded  as  employing  it  found  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
to  his  own  benefit ;  and  that  you  are  means  of  indulgence.  But  the  ruinous 
doing  this  while  you  receive  in  return  facilities  of  both  may  be  avoided  by  the 
for  your  attendance  six  or  eight  hours  right  application  of  your  time;  or,  in 
in  the  day,  an  equivalent  salary,  and  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  "by  mak- 
that  when  these  hours  are  elapsed,  you  ing  the  most  of  it."  And  how  is  this  t* 
have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  be  done  f  I  will  tell  you. 
part  in  throwing    away  your  earnings  Divide  it  regularly  ; 

upon  what  you  consfder  as  a  requisite  Employ  it  profitably ; 

recreation  of  your  mind  after  the  fatigues  Apply  it  sedulously ; 

of  its  daily  toil.  Redeem  it  anxiously. 

I  should  not  find  much  difficulty  in  Divide  it  regularly. 
admitting  your  answer,  could  1  be  assu-  Business,  study,  and  recreation,  make 
Ted  that  such  recreation  were  not  more  up  the  sum  of  a  young  man's  occupation 
calculated  to  corrupt  and  dissipate  the  of  time.  In  the  first  rank  of  his  engage* 
thoughts,  than  to  recruit  and  renovate  the  roents  ought  to  be  placed  the  pledge 
mind  ;  and  did  not  this  consequent  pre-  which  he  has  given  to  his  employers,  to 
aent  itself  to  my  reflection,  that,  while  you  fulfil  the  duties  attached  to  his  situation* 
axe  occupied  six  hours  in  business,  at  a  This,  therefore,  constitutes  the  first  divi- 
-certain  salary,  and  your  leisure  hours  are  sion  of  his  time — and  this  division  wiU 
squandered  in  the  unprofitable  pursuits  comprehend  the  hours  of  attendance, 
of  dissipation,  you  are,  as  it  were,  throw-  That  it  may  not  trench  upon  the 
ing  the  remainder  of  your  time  into  the  regularity  of  bis  system,  he  will  take 
bargain,  and  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  care  to  accomplish  all  he  has  to  do  with- 
pounds  a  year  so  consumed,  you  are  con*  in  the  given  period ;  and  that  he  may 
teuted  to  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  your  effect  this,  he  will  not  allow  any  unsea* 
life.  How  much  wiser  do  those  think  and  sonaWe  interruption  which  he  can  pre- 
act,  who,  in  their  plodding  calculations  vent,  to  iqgerfere  with  his  purpose :  he 
of  the  quid  pro  quo,  tell  us  "they  can  will  reflect  that  he  is  of  no  other  impor- 
make  more  of  their  time."  tance  in  his  office,  than  as  he  fulfils  the 

And  how  much  more,  my  dear  G ,  duties  of  his  peculiar  department ;  but 

may  not  you  make  of  your  time !  I  do  that  while  he  continues  to  perform  these, 
not  mean  in  a  pecuniary  way — you  are  he  secures  to  himself  the  important  char- 
paid  for  your  industry  as  much  as  the  use-  acter  of  a  young  man  who  can  be  de- 
fulness  of  your  exertions  can  justly  de-  pended  upon.  In  office  hours,  therefore, 
mand — and  for  six  or  eight  hours9  daily  he  must  have  no  other  concern  than  that 
employment,  the  renumeration  is  quite  which  relates  to  his  official  business — 
sufficient;  your  responsibility  being  all  and  every  other  object  must  be  rejected  as 
comprehended  in  your  punctuality  of  an  irrelevant  intrusion  upon  his  attention. 
attendance  and  accuracy  of  transcript         Now,  my  dear  G— >  you  are  thus 
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occupied  six  hours  in  a  day,  and  you  an  reading  and  answering  them  at  yoai 
solemnly  bound,  by  an  honourable  sense  dealt — and  books  or  parcels  which  bar* 
of  your  compact,  to  apply  them  to  the  nothing  to  do  with  the  aflaire  of  your 
service  of  your  engagement  It  seldom  business,  should  not  be  admitted  among 
happens,  I  believe,  that  in  your  profession  your  professional  papers ;  the  mixturedoee 
the  pressure  of  business  exceeds  the oppor-  not  bespeak  the  man  of  business,  and 
tumties  which  the  hours  set  apart  for  its  this  is  the  only  character  in  which  yoo 
execution  afford  for  its  completion.  You  should  be  known  at  such  hours;  an4 
may,  therefore,  reckon  upon  the  entire  here  I  would  protest  against  that  idle 
possession  of  the  rest  of  the  day  for  your  practice  of  many  of  your  brother  clerks 
independent  application  to  your  own  who  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  books 
peculiar  purposes ; — whatever  these  pur-  of  light  or  vicious  reading  in  their  desks, 
posts  may  be,  therefore,  do  not  suffer  with  which  they  waste  many  a  half-hour 
them  to  distract  your  thoughts,  or  divert  that  might  and  ought  to  be  otherwise 
your  attention  from  that  official  direction  employed.  Such  a  practice  is  apt  to 
of  both  to  which  both  ought  to  be  con-  produce  an  estrangement  of  thought  thai 
formed;  but  content  yourself  with  the  detaches  them  from  their  occupation,  and 
conviction  that  you  have  time  enough  unfits  them  for  that  deliberative  part  of  h 
in  thereat  of  the  day  to  attend  to  them,     which  is  at  all  times  requisite,  even  in  its 

By  this  arrangement,  pressure  will  not  roost  cursory  claims  upon  their  attention, 
produce  hurry,  nor  will  hurry,  should  it  Let  it  not  be  thought  by  you  that  1  carry 
occur  from  any  extraordinary  cause,  ira-  this  subject  too  far,  and  strain  it  beyoud 
plicate  you  in  desultory  or  inaccurate  its  general  importance,  by  minutiae  which, 
performance  of  your  duty.  in  your  opinion,  have  no  influence  upon 

By  dividing  your  time,  you  reduce  the  common  progress  of  the  business  of 

nil  your  pursuits  into  a  regular  system  office ; — for  the  fact  is,  my  dear  O , 

of  action;  you  prevent  their  interfering  that  in  whatever  station  a  young  man  is 
with  and  confounding  each  other  ;  and,  placed,  his  mind  displays  itself  more  by 
what  is  of  greater  consequence  than  all  each  deviations,  than  by  the  graver  ex- 
this,  yon  effectually  obviate  all  that  long  ercises  of  his  employ — these  he  is  welt 
train  of  disabilities  which  invariably  fof  aware  if  not  performed  with  due  con- 
low  from  procrastination,  that  "  thief  of  sideration,  give  a  stamp  to  his  character 
time"  as  Young  very  apdy  calls  it  Your  at  once,  and  therefore  he  keeps  himself 
hours  of  business,  therefore,  must  be  ap-  upon  his  guard,  while  he  concludes,  that 
plied  to  business  only— and  1  should  ad*  he  may  indulge  in  the  former  without  any 
vise  you  not  to  mil  into  that  custom  danger  of  committing  himself  to  the  cen- 
which  prevails  among  young  men,  of  sure  of  his  employers.  But  all  such  in* 
making  appointments  with  their  young  diligences,  if  continued,  are  very  likely 
acquaintance  to  meet  them  at  their  place  to  clothe  his  proceedings  with  that  des- 
of  business  upon  the  most  trifling  ooca-  ultory  air,  which,  in  time,  will  grow  into 
sions ;  and  carrying  thither  books  either  character,  and  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
of  frivolous  import,  or  of  a  less  justifies  diminishing  the  estimate  of  his  official 
Me  description.  usefulness,  or  personal  worth.     Steadi- 

This  caution,  unnecessary  as  it  may  ness  in  a  youth  is  a  qualification  which 
appear,  will  assume  some  shape  of  ira-  is  held  in  much  higher  esteem  by  his 
portance,  when  it  is  recoUectea  that  every  superiors,  than  that  sort  of  quickness 
interruption  produces  delay  in  business,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  depending 
The  value  of  your  time  will  never  be  upon  for  getting  up  his  lost  time,  and 
duly  appreciated  by  those  who  take  no  supplying  those  consequent  omissions 
account  of  their  own  ;  and  while  tftey  which  a  uniform  tenor  of  settled  applica- 
think  they  have  hours  to  spare,  they  will  tion  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid, 
not  reflect  that  you  have  not  a  moment  to  This  steadiness  is  the  satisfactory 
lose.  Sucbtsapertinents  you  should  brush  ground  of  their  confidence,  but  this 
away  as  pxi  would  the  fly  that  lights  quickness,  while  they  perceive  it  to  be 
upc%  the  paper  on  which  you  are  writing,  the    resource   of  his    irregularity,  will 

Your  private  letters  also  are  as  much  always  deter  them  from  giving  him  air 
out  of  place,  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  agency  of  extraordinary  trust;  you  w" 
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therefore  do  well  to  avoid  this  common  plicate  yon  in  some  inconvenient  tres* 

error  of  young  men  similarly  situated  pass  upon  the  time  allotted  for  the  avo- 

with    yourself;    because    whatever  of  cations  of  your  employ,  and  in  that  pro- 

your  private  pursuits  mixes  itself  with  portion  the  execution  of  them  will  be 

you  public  duties,  will  be  sure  to  im-  imperfect,  and  incomplete. 


ON  THE  YIRTTJES  OF  COFFEE. 


IT  is  a  generally-received  opinion,  that  rates  the  process  of  digestion,  corrects 
the  human  frame  is  not  less  influenced  crudities,  and    removes    the  colic  and 
by  diet,  than  by  climate ;  that  its  dispo-  flatulencies. 

sitions,  and  characteristics,  owe  their  ong-  Besides  its  effect  in  keeping  up  the 
reality  as  much  to  food,  as  those  diseaa-  harmony  of  the  gastrick  powers,  it  dif- 
es  evidently  do,  which  are  the  legitimate  fuses  a  genial  warmth  that  cherishes  the 
and  indisputable  issue  of  it  animal  spirits,  and  takes  away  the  list- 

If  the  preceding  position  be  just,  there  lessness  and  languor  which  so  greatly 
cannot  surely  by  a  subject  more  interest-  embitter  the  hours  of  nervous  people, 
ingto  man,  than  the  pursuit  of  that  know-  after  any  deviation  to  excess,  fatigue,  or 
ledge  which  may  instruct  him  to  avoid  irregularity. 

what  is  hurtful  to  health,  to  select  for  his  From  the  warmth  and  efficacy  of  cof- 
use  such  things  as  tend  to  raise  the  val-  fee  in  attenuating  the  viscid  fluids,  and 
me  of  his  condition,  and  to  carry  the  en-  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  circulation, 
joyments  of  life  to  their  utmost  improve-  it  has  been  used  with  great  success  in 
■rant  the  fluor  albus,  in  the  dropsy,  and  in  worm 

In  England  the  use  of  this  berry  hith-  complaints ;  and  in  those  comatose, 
erto  has  been  principally  confined  to  the  anasarcous,  and  such  otherdiseases  as  arise 
occasional  luxury  of  individuals;  as  from  unwholesome  food,  want  of  exercise, 
such,  it  is  scarcely  an  object  of  public  weak  fibres,  and  obstructed  perspiration, 
concern ;  but  government,  wisely  con-  There  are  but  few  people  who  are 
sidering  that  this  produce  of  our  own  not  informed  of  its  utility  for  the  head- 
West  India  islands  is  raised  by  our  fel-  ache;  the  steam  sometimes  is  very  use- 
low-subjects,  and  paid  for  in  our  own  ful  to  mitigate  pains  of  the  head  : — in 
manufactures,  has  lately  reduced  the  the  West  Indies,  where  the  violent  spe- 
duty  on  the  importation  of  plantation  cies  of  head-ache,  such  as  cephala?a,- 
eoffee ;  which  has  brought  h  within  the  hemicrania,  and  clavus,  are  more  fre- 
reach  of  almost  every  description  of  peo-  quent  and  more  severe  than  in  Europe, 
pie ;  and  as  it  is  not  liable  to  any  per-  coffee  is  the  only  medicine  that  gives  re- 
nicioas  process  in  curing  it,  and  is  inca-  lief.  Opiates  are  sometime  used,  but 
pable  of  adulteration,  the  use  of  it  will  coffee  has  an  advantage  tha&opium  does 
probably  become  greatly  extended ;  as  not  possess ;  it  may  be  taken  in  all  con- 
in  other  countries,  it  may  diffuse  itself  ditions  of  the  stomach  ;  and  at  all  times 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  make  by  women,  who  are  most  subject  to 
a  considerable  ingredient  in  their  daily  these  complaints ;  as  it  dissipates  those 
sustenance.  congestions  and    obstructions  that  are 

The  extraordinary  influence  that  cof-  frequently  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
fee,  judiciously  prepared,  imparts  to  the  which  opium  is  known  to  increase,  when 
stomach,  from  its  tonic  and  invigorating  its  temporary  relief  is  past 
qualities,  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  Coffee  having  the  admirable  property 
immediate  effect  produced  on  taking  k,  of  promoting  perspiration, it  allays  thirst, 
when  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  and  checks  preternatural  beat, 
food,  or  oauseated  with  surfeit,  or  de-  The  great  use  of  coffee  in  France  is 
faititated  by  intemperance.  supposed  to  have  abated  the  prevalently 

To  constitutionally  weak  stomachs,  it  of  the  gravel, 
sflbrds  a  pleasing  sensation ;  it  acccle-      In  the  French  Colonies,  where  coffee 
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is  more  used  than  with  the  English,  as  opinion  has  been  received,  and  propega- 
well  as  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  the  princi-  ted  from  him,  as  he  received  and  prop*- 
pal  beverage,  not  only  the  gravel,  but  the  gated  it  from  its  fabulous  origin.  The 
gout,  those  tormentors  of  so  many  of  facts  have  been  refuted  by  Du  Foot,, 
the  human  race,  are  scarce  known.  and  many  travellers. 

It  has  been  found  useful  in  quieting  .  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  was  seve- 
the  tickling  vexatious  cough  that  often  ral  years  in  the  East,  tells  us  that  the  Per- 
accompanies  the  small-pox,  and  other  sians  have  a  different  opinion  of  coffee  : 
eruptive  fevers.  A  dish  of  strong  cof-  — "  They  say,  that  coffee  comforts  the 
fee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  taken  fre-  brain,  expels  melancholy  and  sleep,  pur* 
quently  in  the  paroxysm  of  an  asthma,  ges  choler,  lightens  the  spirits,  and  begets 
abates  the  6t;  and  I  have  often  known  an  excellent  concoction :  and,  by  custom, 
it  to  remove  the  fit  entirely.  Sir  John  becomes  delicious.  But  all  these  virtues 
Floyer,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  do  not  conciliate  their  liking  of  it  so  much, 
asthma  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  as  the  romantic  notion,that  it  was  invent- 
age  until  be  was  upwards  of  fourscore,  ed  and  brewed  by  the  Angel  Gabribi 
found  no  remedy  in  all  his  elaborate  re-  to  restore  Mahomet's  decayed  moisture, 
searches,  until  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  it  did  effectually, 
when  he  obtained  it  by  coffee.  A  subject  like  coffee,  possessed  of  ac- 

Prepared  strong  and  clear,  and  diluted  tive  principles  and  evident  operations, 
with  a  great  portion  of  boiled  milk,  it  be-  must  necessarily  be  capable  of  misapply* 
comes  a  highly  nutritious  and  balsamic  cation  and  abuse ;  and  there  must  be 
diet ;  proper  in  hectic,  pulmonic,  and  all  particular  habits  which  these  operations 
complaints  where  a  milk  diet  is  useful ;  disturb.  Slare  says  he  used  it  in  too 
and  is  a  great  restorative  to  constitutions  great  excess,  and  it  affected  his  nerves  ; 
emaciated  by  the  gout  and  other  chronic  but  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  was  a  sensible 
disorders.  man,  and  did  not  use  it  to  great  excess. 

Long  watching  and  intense  study  are  though  he  was  of  a  very  delicate  habit, 
wonderfully  supported  by  it,  and  without  and  could  not  use  tea,  drank  coffee  "  al- 
the  ill  consequences  that  succeed  thesus-  most  constantly  for  many  years,  without 
pension  of  rest  and  sleep,  when  thener-  receiving  any  inconvenience  from  it" 
vous  influence  has  nothing  so  sustain  it       But   the  history  of  particular  cases 

Bacon  says,  "  coffee  comforts  the  head  sometimes  serves  but  to  prove,  that  man* 
and  heart,  and  helps  digestion.9'  Dr.  Wil-  kind  are  not  all  organized  alike;  and 
lis  says,  •'  being  daily  drank,  it  wonder-  that  the  sympathy  of  one,  and  the  an- 
fully  clears  and  enlightens  each  part  of  tipatby  of  another,  ought  by  no  means  to 
the  soul,  and  disperses  all  the  clouds  of  render  useles  that  infinite  variety  which 
every  function.  The  celebrated  Dr.  pervades  all  nature;  and  with  which 
Hervey  used  it  often ;  Voltaire  lived  al-  the  earth  is  blessed  in  the  vegetable  cre- 
most  on  it ;  and  the  learned  and  seden-  ation.  Were  it  so,  physic  would  no- 
tary of  every  country  nave  recourse  to  it  quire  but  little  aid  from  the  toils  of  phi- 
to  refresh  the  brain,  oppressed  by  study  losophy,  when  philosophy  had  no  other 
and  contemplation.  incitement  to  labour  than  barren  specu- 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  coffee  lation. 
should  escape  objections ;  and  among  its  It  has  long  been  a  custom  with  many 
most  furious  enemies  was  Simon  Paulli  •  people  among  us,  to  add  mustard  to 
but  he  founded  his  prejudice  against  cof-  their  coffee :  mustard,  or  aromatics,  may, 
fee,  as  he  had  his  prejudices  against  tea,  with  great  propriety,  be  added  in  flatu- 
chocolate,  and  sugar,  not  on  experience,  lent,  languid,  and  scorbutic  constitutions ; 
but  on  anecdotes  that  be  had  picked  up  and  particularly  by  invalids,  and  in  such 
by  hasty  travellers,  which  had  no  other  cases  where  warmth  or  stimulus  is  re- 
foundation than  absurd  report  and  con-  quired. 

j eet  ure  : — but  on  these  absurd  tales  this  The  Eastern  nations  add  either  cloves* 
learned  man  confesses  he  supports  a  no-  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  cummin-seed,  or 
liou  that  coffee  (like  tea  to  the  Chinese)  essence  of  amber,  &c.  but  neither  milk 
acted  as  a  great  drier  to  the'  Persians,  and  or  sugar.  Milk  and  sugar,  without  the 
abated    apbrodisiacal  warmth.       This  aromatics,  are  generally  used  with  it  in 
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Europe,  America,  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  except  when  taken  after  dinner ; 
then  the  method  of  the  French  is  com- 
monly followed,  and  the  milk  is  omitted. 

A  cup  or  two  thus  taken  after  dinner, 
without  cream  or  milk,  promotes  diges-. 
tion,  and  has  been  found  very  servicea- 
ble to  those  who  are  habitually  costive. 
If  a  draught  -of  water  is  taken  before 
coffee,  according  to  the  eastern  custom, 
h  gives  it  a  tendency  to  act  as  an  aperi- 
ent 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
coffee,  founded  on  examination  and  va- 
rious experiments,  added  to  observations 
made  on  the  extensive  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  it,  cannot  authorise  us  to  attribute 
to  it  any  particular  circumstance  un- 
friendly to  the  human  frame: — if  the 


unerring  test  of  experience  has  confirm- 
ed its  utility,  in  many  countries,  not  ex- 
clusively productive  of  those  inconve- 
niencies,  habits,  and  diseases,  for  which 
its  peculiar  properties  seem  most  appli- 
cable :— let  those  properties  be  duly 
considered,  and  let  us  reflect  on  the 
state  of  our  atmosphere,  (he  food  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  so  inju- 
rious to  youth  and  beauty,  filling  the 
large  towns  and  cities  with  chronical  in- 
firmities ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  evident 
what  advantages  will  result  from  the 
general  use  of  coffee  in  England,  as  an 
article  of  diet,  from  the  comforts  of 
which  the  poor  are  not  excluded,  and  to 
what  purposes  it  may  often  be  employed, 
as  a  safe  and  powerful  medicine. 
London  ;  April  8,  1817. 


DR.  CAREY  ON  A  COFFEE  SIMMERER. 


from  La  BcUe  A**eaWr*. 


Mm.  Editor, 
TTM1E  use  of  coffee  becoming  every 
-■-  day  more  extensive  in  this  country, 
I  presume  that  any  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  that  pleasant  and  salu- 
brious beverage  cannot  be  unacceptable 
to  the  public  Under  thai  persuasion,  I 
beg  leave  to  communicate  a  method  of 
coffee-making,  which  I  have  long  prac- 
tised, and  which  I  find  to  answer  my 
purpose  better  than  any  other ;  although 
I  have  tried  several,  and  bestowed  on  the 
subject  a  share  of  attention,  which  your 
readers  will  hardly  deem  censurable, 
when  apprised  that  coffee  has,  for  the 
lut  three  years,  been  my  only  beverage, 
except  morning  and  evening  tea. 

My  process  is  that  of  simmering  over 
the  small  but  steady  flame  of  a  lamp ;  a 
process  at  oncesimple,  easy,  and  uniformly 
productive  of  an  extract  so  grateful  to 
the  palate  and  the  stomach  as  to  leave 
me  neither  the  want  nor  desire  of  any 
stronger  liquor.  But  to  accomplish  this, 
a  vessel  of  peculiar  construction  is  re- 
quisite. Mine  is  a  straight-sided  pot,  as 
wide  at  top  as  at  bottom,  and  inclosed 
in  a  case  of  similar  shape,  to  which  it  is 
soldered  air-tight  at  the  top.  The  case 
is  above  an  inch  wider  than  the  pot ; 
descends  somewhat  less  than  an  inch 
Mow  it,  and  is  entirely  open  at  the 
C       Vol.  1.  \tweset*h. 


bottom ;  thns  admitting  and  confining  a 
body  of  hot  air  all  round  and  underneath 
the  pot :  the  lid  is  double,  and  the  vessel 
is,  of  course,  furnished  with  a  convenient 
handle  and  spout 

The  extract  may  be  made  either  wish 
hot  or  cold  water.  If  intended  for 
speedy  use  hot  water  will  be  proper,  but 
not  actually  boiling ;  and,  the  powdered 
coffee  being  added,  nothing  remains  but 
to  close  the  Kd  tight,  to  atop  the  spout 
with  a  cork,  and  place  the  vessel  over  the 
lamp,  where  it  may  remain  unattended 
until  the  coffee  is  wanted  for  immediate 
use.  It  may  then  be  strained  through  a 
bag  of  stout  coarse  linen,  which  will 
transmit  the  liquid  so  perfectly  clear  as 
uot  to  contain  the  smallest  particle  of 
the  powder.  The  strainer  is  tied  round 
the  mouth  of  an  open  cylinder,  or  tube, 
which  is  fitted  into  the  mouth  of  the  cof- 
fee-pot that  is  to  receive  the  fluid,  as  a 
streamer  is  fitted  into  the  mouth  of  a 
saucepan  ;  and  if  the  coflee-pot  have  a 
cock  Dear  the  bottom,  the  liquid  may  be 
drawn  out  as  fast  and  as  hot  as  it  flows 
from  the  strainer. 

If  the  coffee  be  not  intended  for  speedy 
use,  as  is  the  case  with  me,  who  have  my 
aim  merer  placed  over  my  night-lamp  at 
ltf-J-  time,  to  produce  the  beverage  which 
1  am  to  drink  the  next  day  at  dinner  and 
supper  lime;    in   suih  casus  cold  water 
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may  bfi  used  with  equal,  or  perhaps       Oae  material  advantage  attending  this 
superior  advantage.  mode  of  coffee-making  ia,  that  a  smaller 

With  respect  to  the  tamp,  although  a  .quantity  of  the  powdered  berry  is  requisite 
fountain  lamp  is  undoubtedly  preferable,  to  give  the  desired  strength  to  the  liquor, 
any  of  the  common  small  lamps  which  The  common  methods  require  that  the 
are  seen  in  every  tin-shop,  will  answer  powder  be  coarse,  in  which  state  it  does 
the  purpose,  provided  that  it  contain  a  not  give  out  its  virtue  so  completely  as  if 
snfficiency  of  oil  to  continue  burning  it  were  ground  finer ;  whereas  in  this  pro- 
bright  during  the  requisite  length  Of  time,  cess  it  may  be  used  as  fine  as  it  can  con- 
The  tube,  or  burner,  of  my  lamp  is  little  veniently  be  made ;  and  the  finer  it  is  the 
more  than  One-eighth  of  an  inch  in  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  required,  or 
diameter ;  and  this  at  the  distance  of  one  the  richer  the  extract,  as  I  have  agreeably 
inch  and  three  quarters  below  the  bottom  experienced,  since  I  have  been  enabled 
of  the  pot,  with  the  wick  little  more  than  by  the  new  invention  of  Messrs.  Deakin 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  high,  and  with  and  Duncan,  of  Ludgate-hill,  to  have 
pure  spermaceti  oil,  has  invariably  per-  my  coffee  at  once  reduced  to  the  proper 
formed,  as  above  described,  witbont  re-  degree  of  fineness  by  a  single  operation, 
quiring  any  trimming  or  other  attention,  without  the  tedious  labour  of  a  second 
and  without  producing  any  smoke ;  grinding  with  the  mill  tightened. — I  am, 
whereas  if  the  wick  was  too  high,  or  the  Sir,  yours,  &c.  John  Carey. 

oil  not  good,  the  certain  consequences       June  1817. 
would  be  smoke,  soot,  and  extinction. 


THE    LAMENT     OF    TASSO. 

BT  LOAB  BYftOW. 

At  Ferrara  (to  the  library)  are  preserved  the   All  this  bath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may 
original  M88.  of  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  and  wear, 

tbf  Gaarini's  Pastor  Fido,  with  letters  of   But  mast  be  home.    I  stoop  not  to  despair  ; 
Tasso,  one  from  Titian  to  Ariosto ;  and  the   For  I  have  battled  with  mi*e  agony, 
inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb  and  the  boose,   And  made  me  wings  we  re  with  to  overfly 
of  the  latter.  Bat  as  misfortune  has  a  greater   The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 
interest  for  posterity,  aad  little  or  none  for   And  freed  the  Holy  8epnlchre  from  thrall, 
the  contemporary,  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  And  revelled  among  men  aad  things  divine, 
confined  in  the  hospital  of  SL  Anna  attracts  And  poured  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 
a  more  Axed  attention  than  the  residence  at  In  honour  of  rne  sacred  war  for  him , 
the  monument  of  Ariosto  ■  -at  least,  U  had   The  God  who  was  on  earth  aad  is  la  heaven, 
this  effect  on  me.  There  are  two  inscriptions,   For  he  bath  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb, 
one  on  the  outer  gate,  the  second  over  the  That  thro*  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 
cett  itself,  i nvitiny ,  aanecessarily^he  wonder  I  have  employed  ay  peaaace  to  record 
and  the  indignation  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara  How  Salem*s  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored  , 
is  much    decayed,  and  depopulated j   the  TT 

cafttlestill  exists  entire  *  and  I  saw  the  court   fiut  ^  .g  o,er pleasant  task  is  done  •— 

I.  Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me 

LONG  years !— It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  none, 

to  bear  But  thou,  my  young  creation !  mv  sonl's  chtkf  1. 

And  eagle-spirit  of  a  Child  of  Song—  Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong  $  smiled. 

Imputed  madness,  prisoned  solitude,  And  wooed  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet 
And  the  mind's  canker  In  its  savage  mood,  sight, 

When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air  Thou  too  art  gone— and  so  is  my  delight : 

Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate,  And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade,  With,  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Worluthra'tlM  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain  Thoo  tooarteodcd—whutis  leftmenow  ? 

With  a  not  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain  t  For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear— .and  how  ? 

And  bare,  at  once,  Captivity  displayed  I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innatr  force 

Stands  scmana;  4*w  the  never-opened  gate.  Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

Which  nothing  thro*  its  bars  admits,  save  day  I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  bad  no  remorse. 

And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone  Nor  cause  for  such :  they,  called  me  mad — and 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  i  why  ? 

And  lean  banouet  like  a  beast  of  prey.  Oh  Leonora  I  wilt  not  them  reply  J 

Sullen  nnd  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave  I  was  indeed  delirious  ia  mv  heart 

Which  is  my  lair,  and— it  may  be— my  grave.  To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  tnon  art  j 
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Be*  still  my  freu«y>was  not  of  the  mind  > 
I  knew  ray  fault,  and  feel  ray  punishment 
Not  less  because  1  suffer  it  unbent 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  man- 
kind; 
But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  tbey  will. 
My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 
Successful  lore  may  sate  itself  away, 
The  wretched  are  the  faithfol ;  *t  is  their  fate 
To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 
And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 
But  ours  Is  fathomless,  and  bath  no  shore. 

III. 
Above  me,  hark !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 
And  hark  1  the  lash  and  the  increasing  bowl* 
And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  F 
There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy 

foul, 
Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'erJaboorcd 

mind. 
And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 
"With  seedless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill ; 
With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  classed* 
'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years 

have  passed; 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may 

clone: 
So  let  it  be— for  then  I  shall  repose. . 

IV. 
I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet  j 
I  bad  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 
Bat  it  revives— oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me 

dwell 
In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  J 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the 

mind, 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  e'en  men  mankind: 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
And  each  is  tortured  in  bis  separate  hell — 
For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes- 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling 

moods  ; —  _ 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  bis  neighbour's 

call— 
None !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of 

■«. 
Who  was  not  made  to  he  the  mate  of  these, 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me 

here? 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and 

fear? 
Would  1  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again. 
And  teach,  them  inward  sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
The  struggle  to  he  calm,  and  cold  distress, 
Which  undermines  our  stoical  success  ? 
Vo  1— still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive— I 
Have  pardoned  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign !  tor  thy  sake    * 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates— but  I  can  not  detest ; 
Thou  pitiest  not— but  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unqueached  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shot  and  silrnt  heart 


As  dwells  the  gathered  lightning  in  its  cloud. 
Encompassed  With  Its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck,— forth  flies  the  aH-etherealdarH 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  ttiU  flashes  through  my  frame) 
And  for  a  moment  ail  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me  |~*tbcy  ai«  gone— I  mm  the  same. 
And  yet  my  ioyo  without  nrahsgon  grew  % 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  Slow 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  1  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward  x 
And  if  my  eyes  revealed  it,  they,  alas ! 
Were  punished  by  the  sileotness  a(  thioe, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  so  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine. 
Worshipped  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallowed  and  meekly  aimed  the  saintly  - 

ground  i 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  arrayed 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismayed— 
Oh !  not  dkunayed— butawed,  like  Oaeahove  i 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 
I  know  not  now— thy  genius  mastered  miae~~* 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee :— If  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design. 
That  sad  fatality  bath  cost  me  dear  i 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  1  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrengsme,  but  for  tkee* 
The  very  love  which  locked  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lightened  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  wee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Fain. 

VL 
It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate'er  1  saw  on  earth ; 
Of  objects  nil  inanimate  1  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamed  uncounted  hours, 
Tbo'  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  «aW 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made,    • 
And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  wo, 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow  i 
And  then  tbey  smote  me,  and  1  did  not  weep, 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Returned  and  wept  alone,  and  dreamed  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  yean  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain  » 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  soughu-aod  that  was  thee  a 
And  then  1  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
Absorbed  in  thine— the  world  was  past  away— 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  ! 

VII 

1  loved  ail  solitude— but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant »  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  yean  ere  this  had  teen 
My  mind  like  thein  corrupted  to  its  grave  t 
But  who  bath  seen  me  writhe,or  heard  me  rave? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wrecked  sailor  on  his  desert  shore  ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him— nh«  is  aers, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my 

bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  iky— 
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\?iP  *$&*.  m7  own  to  •**  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 
Tet  do  I  fed  at  tinei  my  Miiid  dedioe. 
Bat  with  a  feme  of  Mi  decay  :-I  tee^ 
Unwonted  hghti  along  my  prison  shine, 
«ia  £2°£*  demon,  who  it  vexing  me 
Witn  pilfcrmc  pranks  nod  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healttfelafid  die  free  | 
Bat  much  to  Ooe,  who  long  hath  soflered  so, 
wckneti  of  heart,  and  nnriowness  of  place, 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase, 
imonrht  mine  eoemies  had  been  bot  man, 
Bat  spirits  may  be  leagned  with  them— all 

Earth 
^^^•"^Henven  forgets  rae---io  the  dearth 
Of  sach  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  farther,  and  prevail 
4S*il?4  £?  ******  creature  thef  assail, 
why  in  thto  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  Hi  temperiog  ire?  because  I  loved  ? 
Becaafe  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 
I  once  was  quick  in  feeling—that  is  o'er— 
if  y  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dashed 
My  brain  against  these  bars  as  the  son  flashed 
Id  mockery  through  them;— if  I  bear  and  bore 
Sf^ttph  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  bath  no  words,  'tis  that  I  woaM  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-daughter  the  doll  lie 
c   «wired  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of 


No— it  snail  be  immortal !— and  I  make 
A  foture  temple  of  my  present  cell, 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 
While  than,  Ferrara  !  wheo  no  looeer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  bearthlesa 

halls, 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 
Apoet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown, 
While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled 

walls! 
And  thou,  Leonora !  thou — who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love— who  blushed  to 

bear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be 

dear, 
Go !  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grtef,  vrars.  weariness — and  \t  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  lie  would  impute  to  me— 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this. 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  theabvss, 
Adores  thee  still ; — and  add— that  when  tbe> 

towers 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dnll  repose, 


This — this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 
and  Be; 
throws 


But  thou— when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty 


Stamp  madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
£nd  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
healing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 


Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 
Yes,  Leonora  1  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever— bat  too  late  ! 
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To  tte  Editor  of  U*  MoMhlr 


TN  your  very  valuable  publication 
-*•  we  are  informed  that  a  glass  bottle, 
empty,  corked,  and  sealed  at  the  end,*  in 
order,  to  distinguish  the  ends,  was  fasten- 
ed to  a  sea-line,  and  let  down  into  the 
sea  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  ;  on 
being  cfrawn  op,  it  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  water,  and  the  cork  inverted,  firmly 
fixed  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  ;  and, 
being  repeatedly  done,  the  same  effects 
were  produced.  A  foot  cube  of  sea- wa- 
ter (as  I  am  informed,)  weighs  1030 
ounces  (avoirdupois).  Now,  suppose 
the  throat  of  the  bottle  in  width  would 
square  five-eighths  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  cork 
would  be  125  pounds  at  the  above  depth. 
I  presume  a  cork  cauoot  be  stuffed  into 
a  bottle  so  firm  as  to  resist  this  weight ; 
I  think  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  sooner 
burst ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  I  am 
persuaded  it  was  not.  By  this  pressure, 
then,  is  the  cork  forced  into  the  bottle, 
and  it  fills,  and  by  the  same  pressure  is 
*  SeeAtb:Yol.I.p.ftffl 


the  cork  fixed  again  in  the  bottle's  throat ; 
for,  let  it  be  recollected,  the  water  press- 
es in  every  direction  alike  ;  and,  as  long 
as  any  could  squeeze  in,  so  long  would 
the  cork  continue  to  rise  towards  its  place; 
if  there  was  room  for  only  one  particle  to 
go  abreast  by  the  side,  or  through  the 
cork,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  it. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  cork  being  in- 
verted, and  that  repeatedly,  T  think  is 
easily  accounted  for,  thus — sealing-wax 
is  much  heavier  than  water,  and  much 
more  so  than  cork ;  it  is  very  natural 
then  for  the  sealed  end  to  preponderate. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  gravity :  hence  the  lighter  end  leads 
the  way  into  the  throat  of  the  bottle. 
April  1817.  W.  Bloorr. 

Prom  La  Belle  AMMuMet. 
A    PARALLEL    TO    MADAME      LAVALETTK. 

The  exertions  of  Madame  Lav  alette  to 
save  her  husband  have  been  highly  extol- 
led, yet  not  above  their  meed.  The  lady 
of  an  ancestor  of  a  late  Asiatic  victor. 
Sir  H. ,  encountered  greater  personal 
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danger,  and  was  not  less  successful  in  de-  breathes  the  soul  of  fire  which  informed 
Hvering  her  husband  from  imminent  peril,  his  athletic  indefatigable  frame. 

M.  M ,  of  N ,  was  more  » 

than  suspected  of  treasonable  correspon-  toe  barbehry-bush. 

dence  with  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  r»m  the  G*fitiem»n'»  Mi»*i«e. 

the  poetical  and  musical  John  Boy  Your  correspondent  R.  C.  in  remark  - 
Stewart,  supported  by  a  party  of  the  ing,  from  experiment,  that  "  neither 
Scotch  Greys,  apprehended  him.  Mr.  spring-wheat,  about  thirty  yards  distant, 
Stewart  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  but  a  nor  Lammas,  about  fifty,  was  at  all  in- 
•ergeantcy  of  dragoons  was  no  mean  jured  by  this  (supposed)  noxious  neigh- 
appointment  for  the  son  of  a  vassal  in  bour,"  has  furnished  a  proof,  in  addition 
those  days,  when  bon-fires  were  blazing  to  the  many  previously  existing,  of  the 
through  a  very  extensive  district,  because  entire  harmlessness  of  the  Barberry-bush, 
the  younger  brother  of  a  powerful  chief  in  respect  to  its  supposed  power  of  mil- 
had  obtained  an  Ensigncy  in  a  regiment  dewing  wheat  in  proximity  with  it.  I 
of  foot  When  a  young  gentleman  hope  this  gentleman  will  excuse  my  ex- 
determined  to  take  his  chance  of  a  hal-  pressing  a  wish  that  he  had  authenticated 
berd,  he  prevailed  with  two  or  three  the  above  communication  with  bis  real 
cousins,  or  friends,  to  share  the  adventure,  name,  since  he  would  have  been  thereby, 
and  these  well-descended  soldiers  made  to  a  greater  degree,  instrumental  in  root- 
a  separate  cast  in  their  corps.  Mr.  Slew-  ing  out  a  nonsensical  and  groundless  pie- 
art  was  politely  entertained  at  N— — ;,  judice,  which  has  served  to  root  up  many 
and  urged  to  stay  all  night,  with  offers  a  harmless  Barberry-bush.  I  refer  to  the 
of  every  accommodation  for  the  men  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November, 
under  his  command  ;  but  fearing  a  rescue  1815,  for  some  observations  on  this  sub- 
might  be  attempted  he  declined  the  in-  ject,resultingfrom  many  years' experience, 
▼nation,  which  he  said  would  detain  him  May  14,  1817.  John  Laurence. 
beyond  the  time  specified  in  his  orders.  ~ 

The  lady  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  pictures  on  painted  glass. 

confinement,  yet  would  not  be  dissuaded  Richness  and  clearness  of  colour  are 
from  attending  her  husband,  wherever  among  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  de- 
bt* destiny  might  doom  him  to  prison,  rived  from  visible  objects.  But  this  co- 
She  beseeched  Mr.  Stewart  to  allow  Mr.  lour  never  of  itself  raises  that  pleasure  so 

M to  take  her  behind  him  on  a  powerfully  as  when  it  is  transparent  from 

pillion.  Mr.  Stewart  could  not  deny  a  light  passing  through  it.  Thus  the  sun 
request  so  touching.  The  prisoner  rode  as  he  rises  and  sets  in  a  serene  summer, 
slowly  on  account  of  his  lady's  situation,  sometimes  shines  through  the  steady 
They  came  to  a  lone  moor,  and  about  its  clouds  with  a  Iucidness,  variety  and  pow- 

ceotre  Mrs.  M cried  out  to  Mr.  er,  that  put  to  shame  every  other  display 

Stewart  to  dispatch   his  men   different  of  colour  whatever  : 
ways,  to  call  some  of  her  own  sex  to      "  The  clouds  in  thousand  nVries  ditfit, 
assist  her.     She  pointed  out  the  direc-      u  *°™ in  flaraetand  amber  light." 
tions  nearest  to  dwelling-houses.     The  So  in  Painting  on  Glass,  the  richness  and 
men  received  permission,  and  rode  off.       clearness  of  the  tints  immensely  surpass 
Only  Mr.  "Stewart  remained ;    Mrs.  all  others,  owing  mainly  to  the  light  shi- 

M after  a  little  time,  begged   his  ning  through  the  glass.     The  very  shad- 

belp  to  alight,  and  in  that  act  clasped  ows  themselves  have  considerable  trans- 
bim  so  closely  round  the  neck,  as  to  give  parency,  and  appear  with  a  peculiar 
her  husband  time  to  escape,  by  spurring  and  lustrous  charm,  by  the  advance  of 
bis  horse  to  the  utmost  speed.  Mr.  strong  light  into  and  its  existence  in  the 
Stewart  dared  not  rejoin  his  regiment  very  domain  of  its  natural  enemy,  shade. 
He  hastened  to  the  rebel  army,  and  died  yet  without  diminishing  that  requisite 
a  colonel  in  the  French  service.  John  shade.  In  this,  and  in  the  excess  of 
Roy  Stewart's  Strathspey  is  probably  brightness  in  the  lights,  especially  in  the 
well  known  to  our  fair  readers.  We  warm  tints,  the  imagination  revels  in  vi- 
have  presented  them  with  a  specimen  of  sual  enjoyment.  It  feels  a  mental  exci- 
his  poetry.      Though    unpolished,    it  tatiou,  at  once  romantic  and  keen,  from 

s 
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the  novelty  and  intensity  of  tbe  scene— 
a  species  of  poetical  temperament  and 
cast  of  thought — Examiner,  July  1817. 


rwtttfiyiii>M 


QUASSIA. 

This  valuable  commodity  has  been 
much  abused  and  despised,  owing  chief- 
ly, I  presume,  to  its  having  been  gener- 
ally pushed  forward  as  a  substitute  ; 
whereas,  had  it  been  suffered  to  stand 
forth  upon  its  own  merits,  it  would  have 
made  its  way  as  a  most  welcome  auxilia- 
ry in  some  of  the  most  trying  situations 
of  life.  Three  strong,  but  simple  claims, 
it  has  to  public  regard.  First,  the  wood 
burned,  powdered,  and  very  finely  sifted, 
furnishes  a  very  excellent  powder  for  the 
teeth,  harmless  in  its  immediate  use,  and 
salutary  in  its  effect  for  cleansing, 'sweet- 
ening, and  preserving  them  from  decay  ; 
secondly,  a  strong  decoction  of  tbe  chips 
of  quassia  is  a  certain  preventive  and 
cure  for  chilblains  (about  one  pound  of 
chips,  value  Od.  to  two  gallons  of  water 
is  sufficient)  ;  and,  thirdly,  half  a  wine 

Sass  of  water  in  which  cassia  has  been 
;>iled,  or  long  infused,  taken  in  the  mor- 
ning fasting,  is  exceedingly  conducive  to 
the  renovation  of  health,  spirits,  and  ap- 
petite. Should  you  consider  these  plain, 
,  important,  and  un  expensive  receipts  wor- 
thy to  be  circulated  through  tbe  medium 
of  your  valuable  channel  of  communica- 
tion, I  will  take  the  liberty  to  convey  to 
you  the  result  of  my  experiments,  in  cases 
of  a  similar  nature.  (Economicus*. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  OBSCURE  PROV- 
ERBS, CEREMONIES,  $c 

Hie  fixing  of  evergreens,  laurels^mis- 
tietoe,  Sfc  in  houses  at  Christmas,  and 
practice  of  saluting  females  under  the  lat- 
ter.— Tradition  says  that  the  first  christian 
church  in  Britain  was  built  of  boughs  ; 
and  that  the  disciples  adopted  the  plan  as 
more  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  the  monks  built  their  temples 
in  that  manner,  probably  in  imitation  of 
the  temples  of  Saturn,  which  were  always 
nnder  the  oak.  Tbe  great  feast  of  Saturn 
was  held  in  December  ;  and  as  the  oaks 
were  than  without  leaves,  the  people 
brought  bows  and  sprigs  of  evergreens — 

S christians,  on  tbe  25th  of  the  same 
tb,  did  the  like,  from  whence  origi- 
Irie  present  custom.— New  Mon.SL 

\ 


PREDICTION. 

There  are  two  extraordinary  instances 
of  predictions  being  fulfilled,  where  no 
supernatural  means  can  possibly  be  sop* 
posed. 

The  first  is  mentioned  by  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Worcester,    in  tbe  Preface 
to  bis  Sermons  on  Prophecy.     It  is  part 
of  a  chorus  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca : — 
VenientanoU 
grcula,  mis,  oaibof  Ooeaooi 
V  taenia  rcruni  lazet  et  interns 
Patent  toUot,  Tipaytqne  aovoa 
Deteget  orbct. 

This  is  obviously  fulfilled  by  the  in- 
vention of  tbe  compass,  and  tbe  discovery 
of  America. 

Tbe  other  is  in  the  first  book  of  Dante'* 

Purgatorio. 

J'  ml  vekiaaaa'  Jestre,  e  pari  meat* 
AlCaltro  pole,  e  vidi  qontro  ttelle 
Non  viste  nai,  fner  cr  alia  prima  gente. 

Now  this  is  an  exact  description  of 

the  appearance  of  tbe  four  stars  near  tbe 

south  pole ;  and  yet  Dante  is  known  to 

have  written  before  tbe  discovery  of  tbe 

southern  hemisphere. — Euro.  Mag. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  died  in  1773, 
foretold  that  the  French  Monarchy 
would  not  last  to  tbe  end  of  the  century  : 
Nostradamus,  foretold  (very  clumsily,  in 
our  opinion)  the  disastrous  death  of 
Henry  II.  Regioinontanus  foretold  the) 
capture  of  Paris,  by  the  Duke  of  Guise ; 
and  now  follow  more  recent  foretelling ; 
videlicet 

4  There  was  a  lady  prophetess  atParia, 
Madame  Normand,  with  whom  Buona* 
parte  was  often  closeted,  lor  the  purpose 
of  explaining  tbe  Emperor's  dreams ;  one 
in  particular,  which  he  bad  dreamt  re- 
peatedly, and  which  was  past  his  finding 
out.  It  was  the  dream  -of  the  throe 
phials ;  one  full  of  a  colourless,  another 
of  a  red  liquor,  &  tbe  third  with  nothing 
in  it  Madame  Normand  said,  as  soon 
as  she  heard  it,  "  I  know  what  it  meant ; 
but  dare  not  tell  it :"  "  But  I  command 
yon,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  on  pain  of 
displeasure,  td  explain  it"  "  Then,  if  I 
must,"  she  said,  "  tbe  red  is  the  blood 
of  your  subjects,  tbe  white  the  tears  of 
their  relatives,  and  the  empty  phial  your 
downfall."  Napoleon  would  have 
mounted  into  a  furious  passion  with  any 
one  else ;  but  as  be  bad  promised  for- 
giveness he  bridled  his  rage,  and,  as  be 
respected  the  prophetess,  he  dismissed 
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her,  muttering  to  himself,  Sije  tombe,je 
me  rdevcraL  The  fall  and  the  recovery 
both  took  place,  and,  as  we  know,  are 
come  to  pass  ;  for  by  the  royal  amnesty, 
the  servants  of  Napoleon  are  the  servants 
of  Louts  XVI 1 1.,  which  no  "Bourbon 
coald  have  believed.' 

The  last  prediction  of  the  Parisian 
sooth-sayers  was  not  so  fortunate.  Early 
in  July,  1816,  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
son  would  be  extinct  on  the  18th  ;  and 
oo  the  15th  the  placards  began  to  appear 
in  the  wax-chandlers*  shops  of  the  Palais 
Royal :  '  As  the  sun  will  be  eteint  on  the 
18th,  U  foot  faire  une  provision  de. 
bougies* — Panor. 

Fromtbe  PuonM. 
BRITISH  EMBASSY  TO  PEKIN. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  most  au- 
thentic account  of  the  caoses  which  led 
to  the  failure  of  the  British  Embassy, 
under  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst. 
For  farther  particulars  we  must  wait  till 
the  whole  history  appears  officiary. 
Similar  circumstances  are  not  new  to  the 
Chinese  Court ;  a  Russian  Embassy, 
seat  over  (and,  some  years  ago  was  stop- 
ped on  the  same  account ;  and  after  sev- 
eral fruitless  attempts,  gave  up  the  inten- 
tion of  seeing  the  Chinese  Sovereign, 
and  returned  home.  The  barmopy  of 
the  two  countries  continued  uninterrupted. 

It  appears  that  discussions,  negocia- 
tioos,  and  threats,  were  used  at  Tong 
Chew,  in  order  to  procure  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremonies.  The  point 
teemed  to  be  given  up  by  the  Chinese, 
and  Lord  A.  proceeded  to  Yuen  Mia 
Yuen,  the  Imperial  gardens  near  Pe 
King  ;  and  after  travelling  all  night,  to 
his  great  surprise  when  he  alighted  from 
his  carriage,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  found  himself  in  the  Imperial  Court* 
surrounded  by  the  princes,  and  principal 
officers  of  state.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  usher  him  unshaved,  unwashed,  and 
without  his  credentials*  into  the  Empe- 
ror's presence.  Something  like  force,, 
though  not  actual  force,  was  used.  At, 
this  time  he  had  thrown  himself,  over- 
come with  fatjgue»  into  a  chair  in  a  small 
room  which  was  allotted  him  out  of  the 
<*o«rd.  Finding  himself  rudely  seized 
by  the  arm,  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  and 
shook  the  person  (the  Duke  as  he  is  cal- 
Iflfj  off;  (I  believe")  lie  put  his  hand  on 


his  sword,  and  declared  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice  he  would  not  stir.  The  noise 
of  his  voice  disturbed  some r of  his  suite, 
who  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  had 
fallen  asleep  on  a  couch.  They  rallied 
about  him,  and  Lord  A.  seeing  Mr. 
Cook,  his  aid-de-catnp,  about  to  draw 
his  sword,  he  called  to  him,  saying, 
"  Mr.  Cook,  do  not  draw  yet"  The 
Duke  then  pacified  him,  and  left  him. 
He  however  returned  very  shortly,  say- 
ing the  Emperor  had  sent  a  gracious 
message,  that  they  must  now  return  to 
Tong  Chew,  and  that  he  would  see 
them  another  day.  Consequently,  they 
again  set  oat  on  their  journey,  after  hav- 
iiig  been  a  few  hours  only  at  Yuen  Min 
Yuen.  They  passed  through  the  sub- 
urbs of  Pekin,  but  did  not  enter  the  city, 
and  arrived  at  Tong  Chew  late  at  night 
(I  believe)  on  the  second  day  after  they 
had-  left  it.  Every  thing  now  appeared 
settled  ;  and  they  expected  in  a  few 
days  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  ;  but  just  before  the  break 
of  day,  they  were  all  disturbed  out  of 
their  sleep,  with  an  order  to  prepare  in- 
stantly for  their  journey  to  Canton.  No 
kind  of  solicitation  was  made  by  Lord 
A.  to  remain,  though  some  of  the  embas- 
sy say,  that  the  mandarins  evidently 
wished  it  In  a  little  time  presents  were 
brought  from  the  Emperor,  and  others 
were  taken  in  return  by  the  Chinese,  who 
were  permitted  to  make  their  own  selec- 
tion. They  then  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  have  been  treated  with  every 
mark  of  attention  ever  since.  The  Em- 
peror has  published  a  l#id  of  penitentia-. 
ry  edict,  complaining  of  having  been  de- 
ceived by  his  mandarins,  &c.  && ;  and 
the  Chinese  that  I  have  conversed  with, 
evidently  feel  themselves  disgraced.  In 
short,  it  is  the  general  opinion  ja  the 
faotosj^  that  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
Lord  ^\.  conducted  himself  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  as  much,  if  not  more  good, 
than  had  they  been. .received  jQ  the  hur- 
ried manner  that  seemed  to  be  intended. 
I|  has  given  the  Chinese,  and  particular- 
ly the  court,  some  insight  into  our  spir- 
ited and  independent  character  ;  and 
they  have  seen,  for  the  first  lime,  ?)n 
English  ambassador  acting  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  in  a  most  trying  situa 
tion,  disputing  the  right  of  equality^' 
his  own  soveruigo,  and   despising 
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menaces  of  an  Emperor,  who  declares 
tiieru  is  bat  one  sun  in  the  heaven*,  and 
Que  emperor  on  earth. 

Sir  George  Staunton  will  return  home, 
with  Lord  Amherst,  whose  arrival  is 
shortly  expected. — Pan.  Ju/y,  18174 

AN    ELEPHANT'S   GALLANTRY. 

Petersburg^  April  %  1817.  —  A 
wooden  house  has  been  built  for  the  ele- 
phants with  which  the  Emperor  has  been 
presented  by  the  Shah  of  Persia :  the 
male  is  seventeen  feet  high,  and  is  the 
same  upon  which  the  Persian  monarch 
used  to  ride  under  an  awning.  Some 
Persians  have  remained  here  to  attend 
these  animals.  A  very  curious  circum- 
stance occorred  a  few  days  since.  A 
lady  who  often  came  to  see  the  elephant, 
was  accustomed  to  bring  him  bread, 
apples,  &c.  One  day  the  animal,  by 
way  of  shewing  his  gratitude,  seized  the 
lady  with  his  trunk,  and  put  her  upon 
bis  back,  on  the  place  where  the  driver, 
usally  sits.  The  poor  woman,  terrified 
by  this  unexpected  piece  of  gallantry, 
shrieked  violently,  and  begged  to  be  tak- 
en down  ;  but  the  Persians  assured  her 
that  it  was  far  more  prudent  to  remain 
where  she  was.  She  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  elephant  laid  hold 
of  her  again,  and  set  her  down  as  gently 
as  he  had  before  lifted  her  up. — \Panor. 

From  titc  Geatkmsa**  Magaxiie. 

Selections  from    the  Works  of  Puller 

and  South,  $c.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur 

Broome.     1817. 

These  "  Selections"  from  the  Works 
of  Fuller  and  So&h  are  well  calculated 
to  instruct  by  sound  precept,  and  con- 
vince by  powerful  argument — at  the 
same  time  that  they  amuse  and  delight 
by  continual  sallies  of  humour  and  wit. 

•'  Jesting. — Harmless  mirth  is  the  best 
cordial  against  the  consumption  jdf;  the 
spirits ;  wherefore,  jesting  is  not  uarawTitll,' 
if  it  trespasseth  not  in  quantity,  quafity,  or 
season. — Jest  not  with  the  two-edged 
sword  of  God's  word.  WU  nothing 
please  thee  to  wash  thy  hands  in,  but  the 
font?  or  to  drink  healths  in,  but  the 
church  chalice  ?  And  know,  the  whole 
art  is  learnt  at  the  first  admission,  and 
profane  jests  will  come  without  calling. 
If  in  the  troublesome  days  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  a  citizen  in  Cheapside 
-was  executed  as  a  traitour,  for  saying  he 


would  make  bis  sonne  heir  to  the  crown, 
though  he  only  meant  his  own  house, 
having  a  crown  for  the  signe;  more 
dangerous  it  is,  to  wit- wanton  it  with 
the  majesty  of  God.  Wherefore,  if 
without  thine  intention,  and  against  thy 
will,  by  chance-medly  thoubitest  scrip- 
ture in  ordinary  discourse,  yet  fly  to  the 
city  of  refuge,  and  pray  to  God  to  forgive 
thee. — Scott*  not  at  the  naturall  defects 
of  any  which  are  not  in  their  power  to 
mend.  Oh,  'tja  cruel  tie  to  beat  a  crip- 
ple with  his  own  crutches  1 — Neither 
scorn  any  for  his  profession  if  honest, 
though  poor  and  painfull. — He  that  re* 
lates  another  man's  wicked  jest  with  de- 
light, adopts  it  for  his  own. — He  that 
will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  deserves  to 
die  a  beggar  by  the  bargain. — We  read 
that  alt  those  who  were  born  in  England 
the  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  great 
mortality  in  1349,  waqtad  their  foure 
cheek  teeth.  Such  let  thy  jests  be,  that 
they  may  not  grinde  the  credit  of  thy 
friend,  and  make  not  jests  so  long  till 
thou  becomeat  one." — Fuller. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  BEES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
Sir — As  I  was  lately  walking  in  a 
garden,  I  noticed  some  bees  busily  em- 
ployed upon  the  blossoms  of  some  scarlet 
runner  kidney  beans ;  I  was  suftyrised 
to  find  that,  instead  of  burying  them- 
selves within  the  blossom,  as  is  their  us- 
ual manner  with  other  flowers,  they 
alighted  on  the  outside,and  thrust  their  pro- 
boscis into  an  opening,  which  appeared  to 
be  formed  by  nature  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  was  found  only  in  those  flow- 
ers whose  petals  were  fully  expanded. 
I  examined  the  blossoms  of  some  dwarf 
beans,  but  could  find  none  of  them  per- 
forated in  a  similar  manner.  As  I  have 
never  met  with  a  notice  of  this  fact,  T  hone 
you  will  favour  it  with  a  place.  Y. 

INTERIOR  HEAT  OP  THE  KARTn. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  deeper  we 
penetrate  into  the  earth  the  greater  is  the 
warmth.  At  Frerberg,  they  pretend  to 
have'  calculated,  that  this  increase  of 
warmth  amounts  to  one  degree  of  the 
thermometer  for  150  feet :  from  which 
it  is  inferred,  that  at  the  depth  of  50 
German  (235  English)  miles,  iron  mupt 
melt,  and  the  interior  of  the  earth  he  a 
sea  of  liquid  fire. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS. 

MEMOIR  OF  M.  TALMA,  THE  FRENCH  GAR  RICK.    ( Extr*0*d  prindpcfy  fim 
tody  Mo*qju?$  '•  France,"  *««»*»**&) 

fra*  tbe  Irf»toa  Ltttnqr  GaMttt. 

'■^ALMA,  who  is  now  ia  bis  fif-  French  critics  hare  been  divided  in 
•*»  tkth  year,  was  bora  ia  France,  opinion  concerning  tbe  merits  of  Talma, 
•ad  remained  mere  till  be  attained  bis  who  is  the  creator  of  a  new  style  of  dec- 
eighth  year,  when  be  was  sent  to  receive  lampion  on  the  French  stage.  Some 
a  pen  of  his  education  in  England..  It  have  accused  him  of  heaviness  in  bis 
is  a  reoMitable  brcumsUoc*  in  this  early  delivery,  a  bolbwness  of  tone,  and  a 
part  of  his  life,  that  be  wee  selected  to  voice  which  is  almost  always  confined, 
perform  a  principal  chaincfter  ia  a  play,  and  which  never  developea  itself  except 
that  was  got  up  and  performed  before  by  sudden  bursas.  Others  declare  bim  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prinee  Re-  be  a  model  of  the  beau  ideal,  and  m 
gtot  and  Dukeof  Ywik,  by  the  propria-  ajrtiat  who  has  arrived  at  adegteeof  per- 
tors  of  tbe  academy  whese  he  wa*  placed;  fection  which  none  ever  before  attained, 
and  that,  the'  be  ace/iktad  himself  very  and  which  none  can  in,  future  hope  to 
well,  be   was  so  much  agitated  by  his  acquire. 

emotions  in  this  bis  first  essay,  as  not  to  Impartial  amateurs  agree  tbat  no  one 
recover  from  its  effects  for  some  time  after  equals  Talma  in  uWhiu-acte*  of  *  tyrant 
the  performance  was  over.  He  returned  or  a  ojmspisator,  such  es  Nero,  Melius. 
to  France  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  finish  Ac* ;  but  in  those  which  require  spirit* 
bis  education,  remained  at  college  a  few  nobleness,  and  dignity,  like  Tancrcd* 
years,  and  revisited  England  in  1733.  Qrosmanes,  Achillea,  &c.  they  prefer 
It  was  at  this  period  tbat  he  first  felt  an  La  Fond,  who  at  this  moment  shares 
inclination  for  tbat  profession*  of  which  with  him  the  tragic  sceptre  of  the  Theatre 
ae  was  dinned  to  buconie  so  dbue^uish-  Fnmfstt. 

ed  aa  ornament  On  seeing  Mr.K*mbla  The  French  almost  despair  of  finding 
seders.  Siddons  in  tragedy,  be  return-  bis  equal — his  superior  they  think  impos- 
ed** France  in  1786,  and  began  to  ap*  sibfe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
ply  himself  to  surgery  as  hie  future  pro-  such  a  man  as  Talma,  considering  the 
"on;  but  his  piedominant  passion  still  times  in  which  be  UveeV&nM  nave  avoid- 
ing; bim  to  the  stags,  M.  Mole,  a  edtbe  imputation  of  pacty  principles.  He 
brated  comic  actor  with  whom  be  accordingly  has  been  put  opjwn  as  of  the 
became  acquainted,  took  him  under  bis  revolutionary  party  ;  out  this  is  an  error, 
earn,  and,  from  the  luga  opinion  he  en-  ar  rather  a  calumnyjpf  bis  enemies,  for 
tertaiaed  of  his  talents,  introduced  him  to  be  was,  during  tbe  whole  course  of  the 
the  committee  of  the  Theatre  ftamco**,  moderate  party,  and,  whatever  his  ene- 
by  whom  he  was  engaged  :  in  17S7  be  mies  may  say  to  the  contrary,  he  never 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  cbaraoter  made  himself  conspicuous.  His  com- 
of  Said  in  Voltaire's  MahomrL  He  was  manu*ing  talents— -his  general  acquire- 
then  about  90.  ments— and,  above  all,  the  excellence  of 
Tbe  dcbtit  of  Takna  excited  noeotbu-  his  private  character,  so  distinguished  for 
sksm.  The  part  of  Charles  IX*  in  the  liberality  and  hospitality,  cannot  fail  to 
tragedy  of  tbat  name,  by  Chenier,  was  ensues  bim  a  favourable  reception  in  this 
the  only  one  which  afforded  bim  aa  country.  He  speaks  English  fluently, 
opportunity  of  cttauaenctngaad.eatablisb-  but  does  not  intend  to  perform  any  char- 
ing bis  reputation.  Among  other  thjngs,  ecter  in  an  English  play*  nor  indeed  is  it 
k  was  observed  that  be  devoted  such  certain  that  he  will  in  a  French  one,as  he 
annate  attention  to  his  costume  and  came  here  merely  for  his  amusement, 
head-dress,  and  gave  so  peculiar  an  ex-  The  celebrated  critic  Geoffrey,  per- 
presskm  to  bis  features,  that  he  presented  haps  a  little  too  much  imbued  with  the 
a  striking  resemblance  to  tbe  portraits  principles  of  the  old  school,  frequently 
^rbieh  ate  preserved  of  that  zaoaereJbu  F      Vot&  Imnp*^ 
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attacked  the  acting  and  declamation  of  childish  solicitude  and  cariosity,  I  soon 
Talma  in  the  Journal  de$  Debate.  •  The  perceived  that  I  was  cold,  languid,  and 
latter,  who  was  intoxicated  with  the  inanimate  to  the  genuine  French  audience 
applauses  lavished  upon  him*  could  not  that  surrounded  me.  The  house  was  an 
endure  the  pointed  censure*  with  which  overflow  at  an  early  hour :  (he  orchestra, 
the  old  critic  daily  stung  him.  One  cleared  of  all  its  instruments,  was  6lled 
evening,  whilst  Geoffroy  was  at  the  to  suffocation;  and  the  parterre,  as  usual, 
Theolre  Francois,  accompanied  by  his  crowded  with  men  (chiefly  from  the 
wffe,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  their  public  schools  and  lyc&es,  whose  criti- 
fnends,  the  door  of  his  box  suddenly  ctsms  not  unfrequently  decide  the  fate  of 
opened  while  the  performers  were  on  the  new  pieces,  and  give  weight  to  the  repu- 
stage.  A  man  appeared,  and  said  in  a  tation  of  old  ones,)  exhibited  hundreds 
loud  voice,  "Is' M.  Geoffroy  here?"  of  anxious  (aces,  marked  countenances. 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  entered  and  figures  and  costumes  which  might 
the  box,  and  seizing  Geoffroy  by  the  answer  alike  for  the  bands  of  brigandage, 
hand,  "  Come  out,  villain!'9  continued  or  the  classes  of  philosophy.  Some  were 
he.—"  Heavens,  'tis  M.  Talma  1"  -ex-  reading  over  the  tragedy;  others  were 
claimed  Madame  Geoffroy.  The  friend  commenting  particular  passages;  a  low 
6f  the  critic  then  repelling  the  tragic  murmur  of  agitation  crept  through  the 
monarch,  whose  nails  were  already  im-  house  like  the  rustling  of  leaves  to  a  gen- 
printed  in  characters  of  blood  upon  the  tie  wind,  until  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
land  of  his  censor,  succeeded  in  forcing  stilled  every  voice,  composed  every 
him  out  of  the  box  and  closing  the  door  muscle,  and  riveted  the  very  existence  of 
upon  him.  The  door  was  however,  the  audience  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
Opened  a  second  time ;  the  siege  of  the  upon  the  scene, 
box  again  commenced,  but  the  occupants  aThe  theatres  of  other  countries 
had  the  advantage,  and  remained  masters  assemble  spectators,  but  an  audience  is 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Had  such  an  only  to  be  found  in  a  French  theatre, 
affair  as  this  occurred  in  England,  the  Through  the  whole  five  acts  attention 
actor  would  have  been  tried  for  an  never  nagged  for  a  moment ;  not  an  eye 
assault.  In  France,  however,  he  was  was  averted,  not  an  ear  unattending ; 
dismissed  with  a  slight  reproof,  which  every  one  seemed  to  have  the  play  by 
Savary,  who  was  then  minister  of  police,  heart,  aud  every  one  attended,  as  if  they 
delivered  to  him  with  a  smile.  On*  the  had  never  seen  it  before, 
following  day  Geoffroy  gave  a  description  M  In  the  famous  scene  of  Britannvau 
of  this  scene  in  the  Journal  des  Debate,  where  Agrippina  is  left  tfU-d-t&te  with 
and  was  expert  enough  to  turn  the  joke  her  son,  to  enter  on  her  defence,  Ma* 
'against  his  adversary.  demoiselle  •  Georges,  as  the  Roman  em- 

Napoleon  was  exceedingly  attached  to  press,  went  through  a  long  speech  of  a 
Talma,  and  appointed  him  his  reader.  hundred  and  ten  lines,  with  great  clear- 
We  are  happy  in  being  able  on  the  boss,  elegance  of  enunciation,  and  grace- 
present  occasion  to  subjoin  an  extract  fill  calmness  of  action, 
from  Lady  Morgan's  forth-coming  *•  During  the  first  seventy  lines  of  this 
work,  further  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  speech*  Talma,  as  Nero,  sat  a  patient 
talents  of  this  distinguished  actor.  and  tranquil  auditor.     No  abrupt  inter-* 

"  Britannicus,"  says  Lady  Morgan,  raptioo  of  haughty  impatience,  disdain- 
"so  long  the  fashion,  from  the  inimitable  ing  theeurb  of a  long-neglected  authority, 
performance  of  Talma  in  Nero,  awaken-  was  furnished  by  the  genius  of  the  author, 
ed  my  most  anxious  expectations;  and  or  gave  play  to  the  talents  of  tbeadroirt- 
it  was  not  without*  emotion  that  I  saw  ble  actor ;  and  the  little  by-play  allowed 
myself,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  great  him,  or  rather  that  he  allowed  himself, 
national  theatre  of  France,  and  in  a  box  was  not  risked,  tin  til  so  wards  the  close  of 
chosen  and*promifed  for  the  by  M.  Talma  the  speech:  it  was  then,  however,  ex- 
Limself.  Still,  however  great  my  ex  pec-  qiusite — it  was  nature.  The  constraint 
tation,  however  lively  my  impatience  for  of  forced  and  half -given  attention,  the 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  which  recalled  fanguor  of  exhaustion,  the  restlessness  of 
the  long-blunted  vivacity  of  feelings  of  tedium,  and.  the  struggle  between  some 
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little  remains  of  filial  deference  and  hab-  esprit  de  systtme,  which  tlie  French 
ituai  respect,  blended  with  the  haughty  have  banished  from  every  other  art,  and 
impatience  of  all  dictation,  were  depicted,  which  keeps  its  last  hold  on  their  stage, 
not  in  strongsyroptoms  and  broad  touches  But  he  said,  *  If  I  attempt  the  least  in* 
of  grimace  and  action,  but  with  a  keep-  novation ;  if  I  frown  a  shade  deeper  to- 
ing,  a  tact,  a  fidelity  to  nature,  iode-  nighf  than  I  frowned  last  night,  in  the 
scribablv  fine.  His  transition  of  attitude ;  same  character,  the  parterre  are  sure  to 
his  playing  with  the  embroidered  scarf  call  me  to  order/ 
round  his  neck,  and  which  made  a  part  "  The  dignity  an<J  tragic  powers  of 
of  his  most  classical  costume,'  his  almost  Talma,  on  the  stage,  are  curiously  but 
appearing  to  count  its  threads,  in  the  charmingly  contrasted  with  the  simplicity, 
inanity  of  his  profound  ennui,  were  all  playfulness,  and  gaiety  of  his  most  un- 
traits  of  the  highest  order  of  acting.  In  assuming,  unpretending  manners  off  the 
London,  this  acting  would  have  pro-  stage.  I  (who  had  neverseen  Coriolamus 
duced  a  thunder  of  applause;  in  Paris  in  the  drawing-room,  but  as  I  had  seen 
it  was  coldly  received,  because  it  was  Coriolanus  in  the  Forum,)  expected  to 
innovation ;  and  many  a  black  head  ip  meet  this  great  tragedian  in  private  life, 
the  parterre  was  searching  its  classical  in  all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  his  pro- 
recesses,  for  some  example  from  some  fession  ;  the  cold  address,  the  measured 
traditional  authority,  from  Baron,  or  Le  phrase ;  in  a  word,  I  expected  to  meet 
Kain,  of  an  emperor  being  restless  on  his  the  actor :  but  in  the  simple,  unaffected 
chair,  or  of  the  incident  of  playing  with  manners  of  this  celebrated  person,  I 
the  handkerchief  being  at  all  conformable  found  only  the  well-bred  and  aecom- 
to  the  necessity  "  de  repre'sentcr  noble-  plisbed  geutleman.  Talma  had*  in  bis 
ment"  in  all  kings,  since  the  time  of  early  life,  been  intimate  with  Buonaparte; 
Louis  le  Grand.  and  the  ex-emperor,  (who  never  forgot 

"Whether  on  the  stage  at  the  The*'  the  friends  of  the  young  engineer  officer,) 
aire  Francois,  or  in  the  Tbuitleries,  accorded  the  petites-entrt-es  of  the  place 
Talma  is  eminently  superior  to  the  school  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Theatre  Francai*. 
whose  rules  he  is  obliged  to  obey.  His  Talma  saw  him  constantly  ;  not,  how- 
great  genius  always  appeared  to  me  to  ever,  to  give  him  Itssons  (ati  invention 
be  struggling  against  the  methodical  ob-  at  which  Buonaparte  and  Talma  both 
stacles  presented  to  its  exertions.  He  is  laughed  ;)  but  to  discuss  his  favourite 
the  Gulliver  of  the  French  stage  tied  topic,  tragedy,  of  which  he  was  passion- 
down  by  Lilliputian  threads.  Before  ately  fond.  On  this  subject,  however, 
talents  like  his  can  exert  their  full  force,  the  actor  frequently  differed  with  the 
and  take  their  utmost  scope,  anew  emperor;  while theempcroraS frequently 
order  of  drama  must  succeed  to  the  dictated  to  the  actor,  greeting  him  with, 
declamatory  and  rhyming  school  which  *  Eh  bien !  Talma,  vous  riavez  pas  use 
now  occupies  the  French  stage.  Talma  de  vos  mot/ens  hier  au  soir.9  Napoleon 
is  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  English  always  disputed  the  merits  of  comedy, 
drama,  and  of  Shakspeare.  He  speaks  and  observed  to  a  gentleman,  from  whom 
English  fluently,  and  told  me  that  he  had  I  had  the  anecdote*  *  St  vous  priferez 
a  great  desire  to  play  in  onepfShak-  la  comMie^e^stparceqnevousvieillisstz.* 
speaxe's  tragedies.  He  did  not  com-  — * Et  vous,  Sire*  replied  Monsieur — 
plain,  but  he  hinted  at  the  restraint  under  *  vous  aimer  hi  tragedie,  parceque  vous 
which  his  talents  laboured,  from  that  Hes  trop  jeuric' •* 
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[  ft  has  been  observed  by  same  writers  of  erai-  convincing  Ulattration  of  this  remark  nor, a 

uence,  that  if  rvrnr  person  would  fairly  pot  better  example  to  be  adopted,  it  to  be  found 

down  all  his  daily  occurrences,    and  the  than  in  the  present  very  tnttroctive  and  en- 

aiovcmeitts  of  hit  mind,  w  itboot  any  attempt  tertaing  volume,  the  actor  of  w  hich  wa§  tae 

to  vtbimv  If  off  as  superior  to  other  people,  creator  of  bis  own  fortune.    As  a  model  of 

be  would  reu  icran  acceptable  service  to  the  biographical  composition  in  the  form  of  a 

world.    We  are  quite  certain  that  uo  more  j  o  praal,  it  is  not  exceeded  even  by  the  de 
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wirih  ealehntae  aeanir  ef  Pert— to  diweetea  m  (ertmort  io  their  quarrel 
RuMfa,  wage  <fa™*?i»  ST?  Igg*  withCbarlea  the  Fir*,  but  they  only 
S^wrES^SSatfSS  «~*t  .  reform  of  abu^  lU, 
werebredtpnechaniealeBptojmeots,  with-  however,  were  «oon  earned  beyond  lo«r 

PSn&^rf&££3&  *  They  who  brought  him  into  trouble, 
dependence,  »if  not  aflaence,  ia  the  mott  j^  to  („.„„.  fom  ^t      They   were 

numaaUfe.    Mr.H^w  began  ]»  be  m  Charie«  the  Secood,  upoaUie  throne,  who 

KwE^  f2ngvriou»  insults  from  the  bouse  of 

year.]  2V<»  *•"•  *«*.  Stuart,  the  dissenters  were  materially  in- 

»«+  MM  «•  «««<«■»»  t«  iffi  swnmeiital  in  promoting  the  revolution, 
*h*  won.  op  Biunmmaif  i»  ITil.    ^  thk  depended  the  iutroductio* 

BIRMINGHAM,  tho9  nearly  with-  ^fa  Hanoverian  line,  which,  to  a  man, 
out  a  government,  had  continued  in  fa#  favoured*     In  a  thousand  mobs,  in 
"harmony  during  the  forty  years  of  my  1714,  to  oppose  the  new  government, 
residence.      Religions  and  political  dis-  ootiUhave  oeen  found  no  more  presby- 
putes  were  expiring,  when,  like  a  smoth-  terians  than  in  the  Birmingham  jury  who 
ered  fire,  they  burst  forth  with  amazing  ^^  fa   rioter*    Nor  was  there  one 
Airy.     I  have,  in  the  history  of  this  presbyterian  in  the  rebellion  the  fbllow- 
blace,  celebrated  the  mild  and  peaceable  JL  ^B%f%  nor  in  that  of  1745.    In  both 
demeanour  of  ihe  inhabitants,  their  indua-  periods  they  armed  in  favour  of  the  house 
try  and  hospitality  ;  but  I  am  extremely  Df  Brunswick.    Their  loyalty  has  con- 
concerned  that  I  am  obliged  to  soil  the  tinned  unshaken  to  the  present  day,  with- 
fair  page  with  the  black  cinders  of  their  ^  their  ever  having  been  disturbers  of 
"burnt  buildings.     A  stranger  would  be  1j^r  country.     They  concluded,  there- 
tempted  to  inquire,  whether  a  few  Bon-  fore  mat  rhey  bad  a  right  to  the  privileges 
tiers  were  not  risen  from  the  dead  to  es-  9f  other  subjects.     They  meant  no  more, 
tablish  religion  bythe  faggot  ?  or,  whetb-  Those  who  charge  them  with  designs 
er  the  church  was  composed  of  the  dregs  either  against  church  or  slate/  do  not 
of  the  universe,  formed  into  a  crusade  t  know  them.     No  accusation  ought  10  be 
or,  whether  the  friends  of  the  king  were  admitted  without  proof.     Can  that  peo- 
the  destroyers  of  men  ?    In  the  dark  ages  ^  be  charged  with  republicanism,  who 
papist  went  against  protestant,  but  in  this  have,  in  the  course  of  one  huudred  and 
enlightened  one  it  is  protestant  against  thirty-two  years,  placed  five  sovereign* 
protestant     But  why  should  1  degrade  OQ  tbe  British  throne  ?      As  I  was  a 
the  word  religion  T      He  who  either  number  of  that  committee,  I  was  well 
prompts  or  acts  such  horrid  scenes,  can  acquainted  with   the  proceedings,  and 
nave  no  religion  of  his  own.  wj|l  repeat  two  expressions  uttered  at  the 

The  delightful  harmony  of  mis  popu-  board.  Mr.  William  Hunt  remarked, 
Ious  place  seems  to  have  been  disturbed  "That  he  should  be  as  strenuous  in 
by  nv«  occurrences.  supporting  tbe  church  of  England  as  kts 

A  public  librery  having  been  instituted  own."  The  whole  company,  about 
upon  an  extensive  pkn*  some  of  the  JLweuty  in  number,  acquiesced  in  the  sen- 
mmbers  attempted  to  vote  in  Dr.  Priest-  timent.  This  gentleman  verifies  his  us- 
ley's  polemical  works,  io  which  the  section,  by  subscribing  to  moretlian  one 
clergy  were  averse.  This  produced  two  church.  I  myself  remarked,  "That  what 
parties,  ai*Hte  natural  conseqnence,  wri-  we-reqoested  was  our  right,  as-well  as  that 
mosity  in  both.  Whether  the  gentle-  of  every  subject ;  we  ought  to  recover  it ; 
men  of  the  black  gown  acted  with  policy  but,  rarhenhan  involve  our^  country  in 
is  doubtful,  for  truth  never  suffers  by  in-  dispute,  we  would  resign  it.  1  his  also 
*estigatkm.  was  echoed  by  the  Whole  body.     These 


Tbenstf  wesanattempt  (o  procure  wese  all  the  presbyterian  plots  either 
a rmatoffe  Tt* Jtovin  Which  the dis-  agaitwt  church  or  king  1  ever  knew. 

r         -  •      •    -       ..•-...    m\^^:* — — *u-4  presbyterian*  «re 

1  as  any  set  d 
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*  repeals  me  Te*t  jftfrin  Which  tnedis-  agaitwt  cnurcn  or  autg  •  ™» 
tenters  torfk  an  active  bnt  a  mbdest  part.  Hence  it  appears  that  presbyterian*  are 
tver  well-wisliew  to  their  country,  the  as  true  friends  to  both  as  any  set  of  men 
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whatever,  exeert  those  who  foM  church  Though  a  man  ie  jutttted  In  doing  what 

lands  or  court  favours.  is  right,  it  may  not  always  be  prudent. 

Controversy  was  a  third  cause.  Some  We  may  rejoice  with  any  society  of 
uncharitable  expressions  falling  from  the  men  who  were  bound  and  are  *et  free  ; 
episcopal  pulpits,  involved  Dr.  Priestley  but  the  French  revolution  is  more  their? 
in  a  dispose  with  the  clergy.  When  concern  than  ours.  I  do  not  approve  ei| 
acrimony  is  used  by  two  aides,  the  weak*  its  maxims,  neither  do  I  thiuk  it  firmly 
est  is  only  blameable.  To  dispute  with  ixed.  One  of  its  measures  however,  I 
the  doctor  was  deemed  the  road  to  pre*  admire,  thai  of  establishing  itself  without 
ferment  He  had  already  made  two*  the  axe  aud  the  halter,  a  practice  scarcely 
bisbope,  and  there  were  still  several  heads  known  in  Devolution*.  Should  *  prince 
.  which  wanted  mitres,  and  others  who  and  his  people  differ,  the  chief  passion  it 
cast  a  more  humble  eye  upon  tithes  and  would  excite  in  me,  would  be  a  desire 
glebe  lands.  The  doctor,  on  his  part,  to  make  peace  between  them.  To  our 
used  some  warm  expressions,  which  bis  everlasting  dishonour,  more  mischief  was 
friends  wished  had  been  omitted.  These  done  in  the  Birmingham  riots,  than  in 
were  placed  in  horrid  lights  ;  and  here  overturning  the  whole  French  govern- 
again  the  stronger,  side  ever  Deserves  to  ment  Altfro'  the  public  are  in  possession 
itself  the  privilege  of  putting  what  con-  of  the  toad  $  drank  at  the  hotel,  I  sbal 
struction  it  pleases  upon  the  words  of  die  subjoin  tmtsa.  The  company  oat  of  te- 
weaker.  However,  if  the  peace  of  so-  spect  to  monarchy,  bad  procured  from  m 
ciety  is  broken,  we  cannot  but  regret  &  ingenioua  artist  three  figures,  which  were 
whatever  be  the  cause.  placed  upon  the  table.    One,  a  fine  me* 

The  fourth  occurrence  was  an  inflam-  dallion  of  the  king,  encircled  with  glory : 

matory  band-Mil,  which  operated  upon  on  his  right,  an  emblematical  figure,  re* 

the  mind  like  a  pestiJence  upon  the  body,  presenting  British  Liberty  :  on  the  left 

Wherever  it  touched  k  poisoned.      No-  another,    representing    Gallic    Slavery 

thing  could  be  more  unjust  then  charging  breaking  its  chains.     These  innocent  and 

this  bill  upOn  the  dissenters  ;    and,  in  loval  devices  were  ruinous  ;  for  a  spy, 

consequence,  dooming  them  to  destruc-  whom  /  tr*#  Ar»ou>,  was  sent  into  the 

rioau     It  appears  from  its  very  contents  room,  and  assured  the  people  without, 

that  it  could  not  proceed  from  a  body.  If  "  That  the  revolutionists  had  cut  off  tlte 

it  mas  fabricated  by  a  diasenter,  is  it  right  king's  head,  and  placed  it  on  the  table." 

te  p*oi*h  the  whole  body  with'  fire  and  Tuas  e  men,  with  a  keen  belief,  like  one 

plunder  ?  *   This  is  jrisiting  the  sjns  of  with  a  keen  appetite,  is  able  to  swnllpw 

eae  anno  upon  another.     Ae  established  the  grossest  absurdities.                  % 

maxim  is,  a  man  shall  onlv  be  accountable  1.  The  Kras;  andfJonstitmHnn. 

for  his  own.     It  might  be  written  by  an  *  The  l^nal  Assembly^  Patriot  of 

• r          r         .  *        r              .    {.  Fiance,  whose  virtue  and  wisdom  barefwsed 

locendiary  of  another  profession,  to  kin-  26  millions  from  the  meanest  condi!w*.vMrMM>-% 

die  a  flame.     Perhaps  the    unthinking  tism  to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  freemen.* 

feU  »,»»  the  <*«**  beoHBe   they      *  Jftg£B££*tth*~**+ 
were  vexed  they*  could  not  find  theau-  dered  perfect  and  perpetual. 
Umr.     1  have  been  aempted  to  question      *  May  Great] Britefa,  ¥m  nee,  #ad  Ireland, 
i.L„k-  l-  S       .l    ^  i_  eaite  in  iH*pctaal  friendship  *  ajw  njn#  their 

whether  be  meant  airy  more  than  a  squib  «^  rrfaWp  be,  fee  r^ieeaiea  afraid 
to  attract  public  attention ;  but  it  proved  liberty,  wisdom  aad  virtne. 

,  rtefflh  Was  a  public  dmner  at   the  sertand  defend  them, 
hotel,  to  commemorate  the  anniversary      ?•  Tb*  iT9*  trhend%  of  the  CoesiMtiov  oTtMs 
oflhe  French  revolution.  This*  nhatruct-  £3^$^  prc*me  *  »W»  1f 
ndly  considered,  was  an  inoffensive  meet-      8.  MiryJhe  »*W>te  *&  £ada«d  never  cease 

ing.     It  only  became  an  error  by  beine  *°  """P**}'  <™  tovmmmVlx&9>*** 

;il,-      »       J  ^         .    ,       ..        J          b  tree  national  representation. 

llRimed.     Aa  the  inmds  of  men  were  9.  The  PrtnVe  or Wale*. 

ruffled,  it  ouiht  10  have  been   omitted.  10.  The  United  States  of  America;  «nay 

-»        ■        ° ■  they  for  cj er  enjoy  ttie  liberty  which  <^ey  * 

*  It  appeared  afterwards  that  it  was  fabri-  honourably  acquired. 

cated  ia  tsadon,  brought  to  BiraiHuraam,  and  1 1.  May  the  rreohrtimrm  TeJaiii  pasvt  «he 

•hat  a  few copies  were  privately  scattered  an^  harbinger  o/a  more  perfect  syptee^.ttbetty 

mw  me  tabic  at  «a  ina.  extending  to  (hat  great  *  ip^dom. 
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1&  May  the  nations  of  Europe  become  so 
enlightened  as  never  more  to  be  dels ded  into 
savage  wars  by  the  ambition  of  their  rata*. 

15.  May  the  sword  never  be  naabeatbed  bat 
for  the  defence  and  liberty  of  oar  country  t 
and  then,  may  every  one  cast  away  the  scab* 
bard  till  the  people  are  safe  and  free. 

14  Ta  the  glorious  memory  of  Hampden, 
Sidney,  and  other  heroes  of  all  aecs  and  na- 
tions, who  have  fought  and  bled  tor  liberty. 

15.  To  the  memory  of  Dr.  Price,  and  all 
those  illastrioas  sages  who  have  enlightened 
mankind  in  the  true  principles  of  civil  society. 

16.  Peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind. 

17.  Prosperity  to  the  town  of  Birmwgham. 


18.  A  happy  meeting  to  tWfrkadi  of  Hbeiv 
ty  on  the  14th  of  July7i792. 

Tile  turn  total  of  the  above  toasts 
amounts  to  this — a  solicitude  for  the  per-> 
feet  freedom  of  man,  arising  from  a  love 
to  the  species.  If  I  were  required  to 
explain  the  words  freedom  and  liberty  \n 
their  full  extent,  I  should  answer  in  these 
simple  words,  tkat  took  individual  think 
and  ad  as  he  please?  provided  no  other  is 
injured. 


GoiKlaStd  is  ow  Mxt 
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Viom  dw  Momkly  MagtsUc. 

THE  MINSTREL'S  MEED. 

Swbbt  is  the  breath  of  the  dew-fprink- 
_  led  thorn. 

And  bright  b  the  gleam  of  the  clear  vernal 
sky  i 
Bat  richer*!  the  si  eh  that  from  feeling  is  d  rawn, 
And  parerthe  glance  of  the  soul-kindled  eye. 

When  deepens  the  gloom  of  the  tempest  around. 
How  cheering  each  tun-beam  that  glimmers 
on  high. 
When  loudest  the  shrieks  of  wild  terror  re- 
sound. 
How  tweet  is  the  voice  that  breathes,  suc- 
cour is  nigh. 

More  bright  than  the  sun-beam  that  shoots 
through  the  storm, 
More  sweet  loan  the  voice  that  bids  lost  hope 
•  retain; 

The  glance  of  affection  our  griefs  con  disarm, 
And  friendship  to  blisses  our  sorrows  can 
turn. 
Thus  anng  the  young  minstrel,  while  eve's 
breezes  blew, 
And  millions  of  stars  slow  emerg'd  from  the 
sky; 
For  beauty  he  sang,  and  the  love-meed  he 
drew, 
A  sigh  from  her  bosom,  a  tear  from  her  eye. 
Safe  1817. 


LE  TEMPS  FAIT  PASSER  L'AMOUR. 

[The  following  is  an  imitation  of  a  copy  of 
verses,  which  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  when  she  was  Madame 
Beaubarnois,  by  an  American  poet.] 

DESTINED  with  restless  foot  to  roam, 
Old  Time,  a  venerable  sage, 
Reaches  a  river's  brink,  and  "  come," 

He  cries,  "  have  pity  on  my  age. 
What!  on  these  banks  forgotten  I, 

Who  mark  each  moment  with  my  glass ! 
Hear,  damsels,  hear  my  suppliant  cry,       * 

And  courteously  help  Time  to  pass." 
Disporting  on  the  farther  shore, 

All  many  a  gentle  nymph  look'd  on ; 
And  fain  to  speed  his  passage  o'er. 

Bade  Love,  their  boatman,  fetch  the  crone : 
Bat  one,  of  all  the  group  most  staid, 

Still  waro'd  her  vent'rous  mates — "  Alas, 
How  oft  has  shipwreck  whelm' d  the  maid 

Whose  pity  would  help  Time  to  pas* ;  * 


Lightly  his  boat  across  the  stream 
Love  guides,  his  hoary  freight  receives, 

And,  flattering  mid  the  sunny  gleam, 
His  caavass  to  the  breezes  give : 

And  plying  light  his  little  oars —    . 
In  treble  now,  and  now  In  bass, 

"  See,  girls,"  tb'  earaptarM  urchin  roan, 
44  How  gaily  Love  makes  Time  to  pass ! 

But  soon— 'tis  Love's  proverbial  crime- 
Exhausted,  be  bis  Oars  let  fall ; 

And  ouidrthose  oars  are  snatch' d  by  Time, 
And  heard  ye  not  the  rallier's call  ? 

**  What  tired  so  soon  of  thy  sweet  toil, 
Poor  child,  thou  sleepest !  I,  alas ! 

Ip  graver  strain  repeat  the  while 
My  song — 'tis' Time  makes  Love  to  pass . 
July  1817. 

tnm  tte  OemttwnM*  SfepxlM. 

Mr.  Uuuah,  F*.  1,  iW 

I  DOUBT  not,  from  the  favourable  i*nsatHmj 
with  which  I  have  perused  the  followmi 
Ode,  writen  by  one  of  ray friends,  that  it  w»H 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Readers  of  yoarei? 
cellent  Miscellany.  It  is  thocojnpositionaf 
a  young  man,  whose  age  may  in  a  degree 
apologise  for  some  inaccuracy  of  1*"®"°" 
ance,  which  the  severe  Impartiality  of  crinV 
cisra  might  otherwise  condemn  as  unpar- 
donable.   Yours,  «fc.  N.  GaAiHGsa. 

ODE  TO  MEMORY. 

Nee  me  memimut  pigtbU,  Elm  A I 

iEneid.  1.  v. 

LET  Fancy  weave  in  lofty  song 
The  charm  of  Hope's  illusive  toogoe, 
Invite  the  youthful  bean  to  stray- 
In  dreams  which  lure  but  to  betray ; 
To  climes  unknown  celestial  gn"*8?*1**  ,., 
Th»  Elysian  vale,  and  tower-ennmeird  flew? 
Hear  vernal  warblers  siiuj  in  ev  ry  grove, 
In  evTry  eye  behold  the  light  of  love. 
Should  folly  prompt  those  scenes  to  beafl, 
Kv'n  now  the  fairy  guide  is  tied  :     . 
.    Lo  I  nought  salutes  too  aching  eye, 
lint  beetling  crags,  a  sunless  sky, 
Vale*  where  the  midnight  tyger  prowls, 
And  hills  where  endle*  winterscpwls. 
Rvren !  the**  boons  are  tbine,  and  this  thy  sway, 
1-iaujht    with  remorse's  pang  in  pleasure* 
%.w iit  decay. 
But  hail !  thon  source  of  pensive  joy, 
Which  future  ills  can  ne'er  alloy; 
Sister  of  her  whose  mask  arrays 
Lite's  dfctact  woes  in  gloty  s  blaze 
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Memory!  beneath  thy  alWeviving  hand* 
Dear,  long-lout  joys  in  vivid  lustre  stand. 
Parent  ofthougbt,  and  nurse  of  evhy  grace 
That  Genius  colh  from  Nature's  varied  face, 
To  thee  the  plastic  powers  belong 
Of  wisdom's  voice  and  Poet's  song ;.  * 
For  thee  thc-trophied  warrior  bleeds, 
To  thee  confides  his  flaunting  deeds ; 
For  thee  the  fiard  lifts  high  the  lay, 
And  sighs  from  thee  to  grasp  his  bay, 
Without  whose  genial  aid,  the  task  how  vain  t 
For  what  would  then  reward  the  sword,  or 

beav'nly  strain  ? 
■   Tet  fairer,  softer  sweets  be  thine, 
Than  woo  th'  aspiring  soul  to  shine ; 
Far  other  wreaths  thy  brow  adorn, 
Than  Autumn's  fruits  oo  April's  morn. 
When  age's  wintry  eve  is  clotn'd  in  gloom, 
*Tls  thine  to  wake  the  flowret  into  bloom ; 
la  hearts  no  ray  of  future  hope  can  warm, 
To  breathe  ev'n  there  a  momentary  charm. 


Thei 


See,  at  thy  beck,  that  sunny  smile 
"*  :  moody  lip  by  fits  beguile ; 

ere  plays 
A  beam  that  shone  in  childhood's  days. 


See,  o'er  the  furrow'd  cheek  there  ] 


Vow  Fancy  paints  in  spotless  vest 
Those  faultless  hours  of  peace  and  rest, 
With  rapture  dwells  on  Wry  fading  hue, 
And  signs  to  ev*ry  parted  joy  a  long  adieu. 
The  cynic  heart,  who  loves  to  dwell 
In  shady  grot,  or  cloistered  cell, 
At  evening's  close,  and  life's  decline, 
Poors  grateful  incense  o'er  thy  thrine. 
flas  mad  Ambition  spur*d  his  soul  to  fame  ? 
Has  lawless  Love  consign'd  his  days  to  shame  ? 
Has  misery  taught  his  vagrant  feet  to  roam, 
And  find  a  sabbath  in  the  lion's  home  ? 
Enchantress!  wave  thy  magic  wand  : 
A  thousand  forms  around  him  stand  : 
Lo !  there  the  gorgeous  domes  ascend ; 
Here  deck'd  in  smiles  bis  bosom's  friend, 
And  she,  when  love  and  life  were  new, 
Who  jave  time's  sky  its  purest  blue, 
Bevive  in  thought  the  pleasures  of  the  past, 
Scarce  whisp'nng  in  his  ear  such  bliss  too  fair 
to  last. 
Rise,  HeJoise,  from  thy  downy  sleep, 
But  rise  not  now  to  think  and  weep. 
Declare  how  o'er  thy  rap tor'd  soul 
The  lovely  visions  wont  to  roll ; 
How  oft  amid  the  convent's  lonely  aisle, 
Taoa  sasr'st  reveal'd  Idalian  beauties  smile ; 
How  oft,  as  toll'd  the  curfew's  fitful  knell, 
Thy  Abelard  bat  sigh'd  bis  last  farewell.    . 
IIMated  Maid !  'twas  thine  to  feel 
From  Memory's  hand,  remorse's  steel. 
Did  thoughts  of  past  delight  employ 
Thy  heart  in  dreams  of  faithless  joy, 
Repentance  hurried  in  the  rear, 
To  claim  a  tributary  tear ; 
O'er  each  fond  theme  thy  fancy  lov'd  to  trace, 
Dark  lour*d  the  cloud  of  guilt,  and  frown'd  on 
ev'ry  grace. 
Hark !  on  the  pinions  of  the  gale      c 
Is  heard  the  Maniac's  frenzied.wail ; 
At  reason  flits  her  fev'rish  brain, 
She  turns  to  youthful  joys  again  % 
Views  in  the  cheerless  sorrows  of  her  lot, 
Gay,  lucid  scenes  by  rea5<on's  staves  fofgot, 
And  bails  the  form  odor'd,  as  if  was  seen 
In  storms,  the  rosy  mom  that  once  has  bean. 
Oh !  she  can  tell,  howe'er  deprest, 
llnualeasnret  past  still  proffer  aestj    *. 
Caa  still  th'  harmonious  concord  own, 
Though  reason's  string  has  lost  its  tone  4 
Gay  Fanny  hers,  that  spurns  controul, 
And  Lore,  the  miu  rtrel  of  the  soul  I 


Then,  Memory,  hail  1  by  whosecrearive  power, 
Is  nerv'd  the  Patriot's  arm,  and  sooth'd  Afflic- 
tion's hour. 
When  Cynthia  mounts  her  sllv*ry  car, 
And  Venus  lights  the  Western  star  1 
When  Fnncy  soars  to  higher  spheres, 
Then  welcome  Memory's  balmy  tears ! 
When  the  pale  moonbeam  gilds  the  silent  sea, 
Then,  Laura,  then  my  spirit  flies  to  thee: 
With  thee  I  seem  o'er  wonted  haunts  to  rove, 
Or  list  unseen  to  tales  of  hapless  love. 
When  Evening  comes  in  vermil  dye, 
To  tinge  with  mellow  band  the  sky, 
With  thee  I  seek  the  looely  wood, 
Where  tyrant  vigils  ne'er  intrude ; 
If  then  perchance  I  frame  a  lay 
To  scare  ideal  griefs  away,    '• 
Should  fond  Affection  praise  the  artless  soar, 
How  rolls  the  fervid  tide  with  energy  along ! 
Sun  of  rov  life,  whose  matin  beam 
Has,ceasTd  to  warm  Its  freezing  stream, 
Be  thine  the  mild,  meridian  ray. 
Which  glads  the  frosty  noon  of  May  ; 
And  when,  at  last,  Death's  gloomy  midnight 

That  beam  shall  cloudless  rise  to  set  no  more, 
That  hallow'd  form,  and  passion-sneaking  eye. 
Far  lovelier  glow  in  immortality  $ 
Ye  seraphs  say,  when  thron'd  above, 
( If  oars  that  promJs'd  bliss  to  prove) 
Shall  Memory  then  the  song  inspire, 
And  strike  with  holier  haad  the  lyre ; 
In  Angels'  ears  those  joys  ponrtray, 
Which  spirit  breathe  to  lifeless  clay  j 
And  reason,  freed  from  Nature's  servile  rein. 
Combine  these  dreamy  hours  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain.  p.  J. 


Vton  U  BtO»  AsMttUifw 

EDWARD'S     URN". 

BY  Mitt  Bf .  L.  BEOB. 

THE  gloom  of  twilight  lightly  spread 
Her  sombre  hue  o>r  Edward's  bed  ; 
All  nature  hush'd  in  silence  lay, 
And  Cynthia  lent  her  faintest  ray  : 
No  wind  disturbM  the  winding  wave 
That  wash'd  the  willow  at  his  grave ; 
Congenial  sadness  bseath'd  around 
When  Emma's  footsteps  press'd  the  ground. 
So  fair  her  form,  so  slow  her  pace, 
She  moved  a  beauteous  weeping  grace  ; — 
Around  the  urn  berarms  she  twin'd, 
Upon  the  urn  her  head  reclin'd.— 
Now  rising  Luna  brightly  stray'd, 
On  EmtMVs  cheek  the  clear  beam  play'd, 
And  sbow'd  in  sorrow's  softest  grace, 
The  angel  beauty  of  her  face : 
For  though  from  thence  the  rose  had  fled 
That  tinted  once  her  cheek  with  red, 
Yet  in  its  place  now  lingered  there 
A  hue  so  exquisitely  fair, 
That  Beauty  might  the  rose  forego, 
And  emulate  the  softer  glow. 
The  dews  of  night  had  balh'd  her  form, 
When  slowly  breath'd  awakeniog  iloiii  ; 
The  silent  shades  of  night  had  fled 
Unconscious  oVr  the  mourner's  head  ; 
But  orienjtoorn's  refulgent  beam 
A  wok'd  Wn  from  her  sorrowing  dream. 

u  Ah  me  !"  the  beauteous  mourner  cri<»s 
*'  The  blush  of  morning  tints  theskie», 
**  Reviving  Nature  joys  to  hail 
"  The  hour  that  draw,  night's dnsky  ?e*|. 
"  But  ah  !  this  hour  so  gay,  so  bright, 
"  Is  hateful  to  my  weary  sight; 
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44  ft  fckt*  ute  quit  this  stleot  am, 

**  Where  ft  wodM  cur  haag  and  moara—  , 

44  Would  ever  shed  grief's  vital  tear, 

"  For  ob  !  my  soul  lies  buried  here  ! 

«•  .CoW  uro !  aat  colder  than  my  breast, 

44  Beneath  thee  does  my  Edward  re*t ! 

44  Diai  is  thai  eye  where  genius  beam' d, 

44  Whence  feeliVi!n*e.and  splendor  stfeant'd! 

44  Will  ever  pleasure's  blash  renew 

44  Qo  this  cUiU'd  cheek  a  happier  hae  ? 

14  Will  e'er  again  (he  aom  appear. 

44  When  I  shall  ssaile  thro'  rmpt«re*t  tear  ? 

44  No !  never  more  shall  Emma  kaow 

44  Gay  pleasure's  smile,  or  rapture's  glow. 

44  The  blast  of  Death  destroy'd  the  torch 

44  Of  Lore  ai  sacred  Hymen's  porch-— 

44  The  morn  that  made  me  Edward's  bride, 

44  He  press'd  my  aaad,  he  dropp'd  aad  died  ! 

44  When  shall  this  head  forget  his  sigh  r 

44  The  last  food  look  that  lit  his  eye  ? 

44  What  did  they  to  his  Emma  tell? 

44  My  Edward's  silent— Fare  thee  well  f 

44  Come  Death,  dread  author  of  my  woe, 

44  Bring  to  my  breast  thy  swiftest  blow  : 

41  Bid  this  Wild  torturing  throbbing  cease, 

44  And  close  these  streaming  eyes  in  peace." 

The  awful  monarch  of  the  grave, 

Darted  forth  from  his  ebon  care ; 

His  fleshlem  arm  impelled  the  dart 

That  sought  the  sinking  sufferer's  heart 

To  Edward's  urn  mare  close  she  clang, 

To  life's  last  moment  o'er  it  hung* 

Then  sinking  'aeath  it,  senseless  prest 

The  turf  that  covert  Edward's  breast. 


Ma.  Urbaw,  June  14, 1817. 

Wheo  yoa  me  informed  that  the  following  lines 
are  the  prodactioa  of  a  youth  ooly  15  years  of 
age,— and  taut  youth  the  son-in-law  of  her 
whose  lots  he  deplores,-thet  wHl  prove  alike 
creditable  to  bath  their  hearts ;  to  Aer'e, 
whose  maternal  fondness  UuoircJ  such  lively 
regard ;  and  to  mVwhicb  uniformly  rVltmr 
her  the  dutiful  affection  of  a  son.         L.  B. 


FILIAL  SORROWS, 
On  ike  Booth  of  an  tceUamt  JfeOer. 

TEACH  me  to  moorntUranial  sacred  maid, 
A  dear  lov'd  Mother's  death,  in  solemn 
strains; 
So  will  I  sigh  a  requiem  to  her  shade,^ 

So  will  I  tltow  affection  still  remains. 
8o,  pure  departed  Spirit!  wiU  1  slag  [heart : 
A  dirge  that  flows  spontaneous  from  the 
For,  oh  fwhai  solace  does  to  sorrow  spring,*4- 
What  Joy  in  grief  does  Pofcry  impart  I 


Then*  O  my  soul  1  rebrestthe  rising  skbi 

For,  sure  shall  I  behold  her  face  to  race, 
In  God's  own  Paradise  i— no  more  to  die, 

My  Frieaa— my  Mother  there  agaie  em- 
brace* 
Be  thou  my  guide,  Reunion !  heavenly 
■  power! 

Who  'gainst  Death's  terrors  fortified  Aermiad, 
Succour  me  too,  in  Sorrow*?  trying  hour. 

And  ever  bless  me  with  thine  influence  kind ! 

WriUm  at  the  Vault  that  contoUu  Aer  Jletxx* 
late  in  the  Evening,  previously  foretarusaf 
earlw  the  next  Mornimgto  School. 
FAREWELL!   Oh  be  my  parting  tribute 
paid 
Of  duteous  tears,  my  Mother!  o'er  thy  tomb  t 
Oh.  let  them  *aothetay  conscious  gee  tie  Shade, 
While  gathers  now  arvuad  me  Evmumg's 
gloom. 
Fit  hour  for  converse  with  thrf  sacred  Dead. 

When  solemn  ftttilness  reigns  thro'  all  the  air ; 
Whenweepiag  dews  on  Natart's  breast  are 
shed, 
And  alter*d  objects  seem  not  what  they  are. 
What,  tho'  no  ur%  no  animated  hart 

Yet  bear  the  traces  of  thy  honour'd  name  t-~ 
What,  tho'  mute  stones  alone  enshrine  thv  da*. 
Which  ne'er  thy  Worth  dUtlngntih'a  mast 
proclaim.*  * 

What,  tho*  no  fculptur'd  tribute  yet  appear- 
No  snemujneatal  marble  meet  the  eye  t 
Mine  is  a  better  offeriag-~lmr/t  lee^r- 
Miaa,  what  thorn  priaeat  more— ^^cfiaa  e 
Sigh. 
I  come  to  kirn— to  weep  aa  this  thy  «£"**-;, 
To   moaru   thy    lots-4be  lam  which  all 
deplore ; 
My  sorrows  thai  thy  sepatebre  shall  lave* 

For  I  shall  seethc*~4<rve  the*  here  no  mare  I 
Yet,  if  'tis  true— and  ScriptnrV*  words  em 
truth,  [P**"> 

That  sainted  Spirits  guard  their  favourite** 
Oh !  be  the  angelic  Guardian  of  my  vouth  1 
Shield  ajefrnm  danger,  wfcfcmfisem,  mad 
wrath. 
But,  oh !  farewell :  for  darkness  rolh  arwrtd, 
And  thickening  clouds  obscure  the  starry 
sky: 
Kight  spreads  her  pall-like  mantle  o'er  tbe 
ground. 
And  warns  the  living  to  prepare  tp  die. 
DndUgChurcAjard,  t.  vt.  Bod&BV. 


•  A  few  hours  before  she  expired,  the 
.Mournful  directions  concerniag  her  interuiaat, 
&c.  were  dosed  wtth  these  words:  "learneatly 


ireful  directions  concerniag  her  mtermtmt, 

were  dosed  wtth  these  words:  "1  earnestly 

entreat  that  nothing  like  pomp  may  mark  a»y 


RECIPE  roa  MAKING  a  WOMAK. 


Yet,  why  thus  inoacfi--frumsaa>riaga  release  entreat  that  nothing  like  pomp  may  mark  my 

To«ie,wbewasbyaHf*ver'd,beJov*d*       funeral*  nor  aay    thing  like  eulogy— nay 
One,who,nowb1em1u>wimeveria*in*;|H>ace,  tomb/7 

From  bamaa  care  and  sorrow  is  remav'd. 
Long,  kmg,  alas!  she  was  by  pain  oppresf»d| 

let,  patient  as  a  lamb  about  to  die, 
Meek  Resignation  shed  the  balm  of  rest, 

And  Hope  beam'd  brightly  from  me  openta* 
sky. 
Her  spirit,  fltted  with  the  Blest  to  tyre. 

By  Angels  borne  to  realms  of  boundless  ]oyf 
Tastes  ofthe  pleasures  Death  alone  can  give 

Pure  from  the  foaat  of  bliss  without  alloy. 
Then,  should  I  weep  as  one  of  hope  dcprWd  t 

As  if  we  never  were  to  meet  again  I 
Forbid  it,   Heav'a!— for,  whea  from  dust 
reviv'd, 

We  shall  unite,  nor  feel  a  parting  pain. 


A    FLIT  of  Spirit  i  gleam  of  Love: 
A,    A  «pot  of  polar  White* 
A  tint  of  Beauty  stainM  above; 
A  ray  of  Summer  light 

A  still  small  accent  whispers  o'er, 
Aad  Music  aids  the  birth  t 


A  soul  of  Giory  beams  before, 
Aad  Womaa  walks  the  earth. 


Wantage,  Dec  181$. 


J.W. 
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SUPEBSTITfON. 

tram  tte  lorafeM  Mfcpcto. 

^■IHIC  ancients  adopted  a  very  pecu-  ed  person  was  to  rise  at  midnight,  and  to 
-J-  liar  method  of  pacifying  the  won-  walk  barefooted,  silently,  only  making 
dering  spirits  of  such  as  had  been  slain  a  small  noise  with  tun  thumb  and  finger, 
by  treachery.  The  murderer  never  to  keep  the  disturbed  spirit  at  some  dis- 
thought  himself  safe  from  being  haunted  tance  :  he  then  must  wash  his  hands 
by  the  spectre  of  the  person  whom  he  three  times  in  spring  water,  and  £11  his 
hid  killed,  until  he  had  cut  off  the  feet,  mouth  with  beans,  which  he  was  to 
the  hands,  the  nose,  and  the  ears,  from  throw  behind  him,  for  the  spectre,  who 
the  slaughtered  corpse,  and  hung  them  watched  bis  motions  to  pick  up;  he 
to  his  own  neck,  or  under  his  arm-pits,  was  at  the  same  time  to  pronounce, 
This  appears  from  the  Greek  scholiasts  **  With  these  beans  I  redeem  me  and 
onSophocIes,<ASschylus*&c.  Deiphobus,  mine" — without  turtfng  back  hk  head, 
the  husband  of  Helena,  was  probably  Then  after  one  more  ablution,  after 
treated  in  th*s  way  ;  which  accounts  for  striking  &  vessel  of  brass,  and  after  ad- 
the  uncouth  appearance  which  he  made  juring  the  ghost  nine  several  times,  by 
before  iEneas  in  the  shades.  name,  to  depart,  he  might  turn  his  head, 


. «  Lacenta,  crudeliter  ora,         ™d  the  ceremony  was  ended  * 


^,^"*^^™M^^te^ra'  In.wJaatma«»«aiewBtoaccountfor 

Anribacttraa«as,uilioiieUovnliiereBarei.n  the  difference  between  that  noble  wild - 

«  Midst  otter  betberousdericct,  ***  hxkod  io  ***  tolw  of  wperstition, 

The  Greeks  had  cut  his  face  in  slices,  hft0(led  *****  to  u*  ty  <W  CeUje  ances- 

Of  cheeks,  nose,  lips,  they'd  quite  bereft  him  tors,  and  the  an mtoesUng  insipidity  of 

And  oot  an  inch  of  ear  Ipd  left  bW            '  aJl  *•  g^oet  a#d  witch  stories  which  the 

latter  *ges  have  produced?   Perhaps  the 

And  this  naturally  introduce*  the  Ro-  ^y^  ^y  ^  fOUIMi  jn  ^  universal  al- 

man  method  of  geuing  nd  of  those  trou-  lowance    of    preternatural    visitations, 

blesome,  nocturnal  visitors,  the  Lemnres,  which,  in  former  times,  pervaded  every 

so  named  from  a  transversion  of  the  rank  of  society,  and,  of  course,  encouc- 

word  Remus,    who  was  said  to  have  agpd  the  greatest  and  most  fanciful  wits 

haunted  .his  brother,  and  murderer,  Ro-  0f  the  time  to  busy  themselves  in  invent- 

mulus.  ,  ^ 

On  this  account,  the  hag-ridden  prince  *  It  should  seem  that  a  person  who  had  re- 

-Hthuted  a  festival,  called  Umuria,  ,o  ZS&ttJLWX&TJtZiZ 

appease  the  unquiet  dead.     I  be  haunt-  gi¥C  any  credit  town  coldish  expiatory  cer- 

0       Vol.  2.  Athimsum.  cmoBie*. 
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jog  and  recounting  picturesque  relations,  to  conquer  and  devour  the  buried^  sor- 
while  in  modem  days,  since  the  belief  of  vivor.  He  added,  that  the  spectre  had 
such  events  has  been  confined  wholly  to  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  have  feasted  on 
the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  the  superun-  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  half  the  face  of 
nuated,  neither  genius  nor  imagination  the  wretched  narrator  ;  but  that  he  bad 
are  at  band  to  raise  the  tale  one  degree  at  length,  by  the  exertion  of  his  old  prow- 
above  a  white  sheet,  or  a  pair  of  saucer  ess,  overpowered  the  spectre,  and  be- 
eves, nor  to  supply  the  spectre  with  any  headed  and  buried  the  possessed  carcase." 
language  more  «pre«i«»  than  that  of  Here  the  story  eode ;  aedperhaps  one 
scratch.ng,  knocking,  or  fluttering.  rf  ^  mo(|t  ^^     ^  of £j8>  tU8t  it 

*"*  U8V  f°u  "S!3£  "•  "^  iT^H  *»  told  to  the  ftorwegian  Prince  in  ex- 
one  out  of  a  hundred  stone,  told  by  the  re  .  Actoomstance.which, 
ancient  northern  writers.  ^  j„  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  been 
-  Aauithus  and  Asmundus  were  heroes  owj  ^^  ^  wWl .  ^. 
and  cwnpamons  mm arm.  :  they  had  „  ^  wbo  fa  ^  ^  ,  fece  left> 
fought  and  conquered  together  during  '  uncoinmon.+  But  such  efifnsions 
many  yea*,  and  their  fhendsh.p  was                          ^  Jn  former  in 

"EJV-k"  *iST2f*~  """Z  ■»  ~W*  occurrences.  The  mod- 
of  the  North.    At  length,  the  one,  after  ^  ^  ^  of  descent 

a  desperate  conflict,  was  slain  in  batde :  ^  ^lhon  quoted  Gothic  phantom, 
the  survivor,  after  causing  a  spacious  n  ' 

vault  to  be  constructed  for  his  friend's  Thus  we  are  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
body,  and  after  having  seen  his  arms,  that,  as  Gilbert  Folliot  (afterwards  Bieh- 
his  horse,  and  hit  favourite  dog  (as  was  0p  of  Londoo)  was,  one  night,  revolving 
the  mode  of  the  times),  placed  within  in  his  head  certain  points  in  politics,  a 
his  reach,  besides  a  large  store  of  provi-  science  to  which  he  nad  a  stronger  turn 
sioas,  entered  the  cavern  armed  as  he  than  to  divinity,  he  was  most  fearfully 
was,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  mutual  interrupted  in  his  meditation  by  Satan, 
vow  which  had  passed  between  them,  who,  with  an  unpleasant  tone  of  voice, 

insisted  on  being  closed  in  with  his  de- . : 

ceased  comrade.     The  orders  of  such  a  •  Quid  itnpetU,  qni  relictum  ne  colore  cer- 
man  were  not  to be  disputed.     The  sol-  o^^mpe  tIwU omob  iater  aaortuo, 
diers  walled  up  tip  opening  of  the  vault,  Ncicio  aue  8ti$fe  fluminis  ausu,      „ 
heaped  over  the  whole  the  usual  mound  Missus  ab  infens,  spiritas  Assuiti, 
of  art.  and  departed,  lamenting  the  %£££££ S&uie. 
loss  of  two  such  leaders.      It  chanced  Nee  contentns  eoui  nee  cants  esse, 
that,  a  century  afterwards,  Eric,  a  Swe-  Mox,  in  me,  rapidos  traostalit  ungues, 
,.  l   n«  l*  -.u  l«  D  sciss&que  gena,  sustolit  aurem, 

dish  Prince,  marching,  with  his  army,  Hin*  latere  vultus  horret  imago, 
near  the  scene  of  this  awful  event,  was  Emicat,  inque  fere  rulnere  sanguis, 

Incited  by  the  hopes  of  finding  some  vast  5KfK!^ 

/     .  ,  „  rA.  ,  r^u    j     j    Nam  retro  secur,  mox,  caput  ejus, 

treasure  to  violate  the  asylum  of  the  dead,  profodique  nocens  stipite  corpus. 
His  pioneers  instantly  levelled  the  nil-      +  AMr#  Chnd$  ^  piynj8tock,  in  Devon- 
lock,  and  the  arch  of  the  vault  soon  gave  shire,  was  inspired  by  the  Moses,  if  we  may 

way;   when,  instead  of  the  expected  b^e.^iV!?:?Jn  SfaS!n ^'P&JF 
*  *       ...  c  ,       .      v      «     unpromising  for  a  bard.    He  was  benighted, 

solemn  stillness  of  a  tomb,  the  ghastly  half  frozen,  and  on  the  point  of  perishing, 
figure  of  the  surviving  hero  rushed  forth  when,  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  he  wrote, 
all  covered  with  blood,  add  deprived  of  w^ch^  bowc§  blood»    **  ««*■■»■■■*• 

nn.    *  i     u     *  ii  *     at     xt  "Whoev5er  finds,  and  brings  me  to  my  tomb— 

1  he  tale  he  told  to  the  Norwegian  n.  u^  „  Ptortoebi  *.n  i  hh 
was  frightful  as  his  own   appearance.  doom." 

"  As  soon,9'  he  said,  "  as  the  tomb  bad  The  monks  of  Ford  Abbey  are  said  to  hare 

1>een  closed,  a  hungry  cruel  spirit  bad  gained  the  estate  so  bequcsted  by  growing  o 

.a  •  P  i  s      i    j  r     t  L«  temporary  bridge  over  a  river  which  separated 

token  possession  of   the  body    of  his  the  WyVoiii  their  burial  groand  /Wd  a 

slaughtered   friend,    and   had,  without  bridge  near  the  ruins  of  that  religious  bouse, 

ceasing  a  moment     employed  all  the  Etg^^^tSSSuStl 

foroe  and  arms  of  the  deceased  in  order  date  of  this  tale. 
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thus  accosted  him  in  rhyme,  *"  O  Gil* 
berte  Foliiot ! — Dora  revolvis  tot  et  tot 
— Deus  tuus  est  Astarot." — To  whom 
the  unterrified  priest  replied,  with  met- 
er presence  of  mind  than  civility,**4  Men- 
tins,  Daemon,  Qui  est  Deus— Sabbaoth, 
est  itte  mens" 

Near  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  in  Swit- 
zerland, there  is  a  tradition  that  an  evil 
spirit  lies  beneath  a  mountain,  enchain- 
ed by  St.  Bernard ;  and  the  smiths  of 
that  neighbourhood,  when  they  go  to 
work  in  the  morning,  always  think  it 
their  duty  to  strike  three  strokes  on  their 
anvils  to  rivet  bis  fetters. 

This  infernal  being  deserves  much  less 
compassion  than  those  industrious  phan- 
toms, who,  according  to  a  reputable  tra- 
dition, are  still  to  be  heard  near  a  south* 
era  cliff  in  Wales,  constantly  employed 
in  hammering  on  the  brasen  wall  which 
Merlin  intended  for  the  defence  of  Bri- 
tain. But  the  headless  enchanter  hav- 
ing, after  he  had  set  them  to  work,  been 
decoyed  by  the  lady  of  the  lake  into  a 
perpetual  confinement,  the  poor  spirits 
Still  continue  their  unavailing  lajx>r,  and 
must  hammer  on  till  Merlin  regains  his 
freedom. 

"  Should  a  glass-bouse  fire  be  kept  up 
without  extinction  for  a  longer  term  than 
seven  years,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
a  salamander  would  be  generated  in  the 
cinders."  This  very  rational  idea  is  much 
more  generally  credited  than  wise  men 
would  readily  believe. 

In  a  folio  book  of  some  price,  we 
meet  the  following  recipe  : — 

44  How  to  make  a  BasUi&e. 
44 1  deny  not"  (quoth  the  Author) 
**  but  a  living  creature  may  be  generat- 
ed, that  shall  poison  one  by  seeing  and 
touching,  as  if  it  were  a  Basiliske.  But 
take  heed,  you  that  try  to  produce  this 
creature,  that  you  do  not  endanger  your- 
self, which,  I  think,  may  easily  come  to 
pass.  Infuse  fruitful  eggs,  where  you 
have  a  liquid  moisture  of  arsenic  or  ser- 

•  "  While  thus  you're  revolving  on  good  and 
oo  evil, 
This  world  is  your  Heaven,  your  God  is  the 
Devil."    " 

•f  "  Satan,  tbou  liest !  the  God  who  evermore 
Both  was  and  is,  re  him  whom  I  adore." 


pants  peison,  and  other  deadly  things, 
and  let  the  eggs  lie  therein  for  some 
days :  set  them  under  hens  that  do  cluck, 
but  shake  them  not  in  your  hands,  lest 
you  destroy  the  mischief  sought  for. 
There  is  no  greater  cause  to  be  found  to 
produce  divers  monsters,  than  by  eggs." 

No  man  ever  gave  into  popular  and 
superstitious  prejudices  more  readily 
than  the  (otherwise)  ingenious  and  en- 
tertaining antiquarian,  John  Aubrey. 
His  method  of  relation  was  always 
quaint,  and  sometimes  too  general,  as  in 
the  following  instance : — 

44  Anno  1670,  not  far  from  Cirences- 
ter, was  an  apparition.  Being  demand- 
ed whether  a  good  spirit  or  a  bad? 
returned  no  answer,  but  disappeared 
with  a  curious  perfume  and  most  melo- 
dious twang." 

The  following  anecdote  from  the  same 
writer  is  more  particular : — "  When  I" 
(the  writer^.Aubrey)  u  was  a  freshman 
at  Oxford,  164*2,  I  was  wont  to  goto 
Christ  Church  to  see  King  Charles  1.  at 
supper ;  where  1  once  beard  him  say, 
that  as  he  was  hawking  in  Scotland,  lie 
rode  into  a.  quarry*  and  found  die  cov- 
ey of  partridges  falling  on  the  hawk  : 
and  1  do  remember  this  expression  fur- 
ther ;  viz.  And  I  will  swear  upon  the 
book  His  true.  When  I  came  to  my 
chamber,  I  told  this  story  to  my  tutor  ; 
said  he,  4  That  covey  was  tendon.'  " 

The  annals  of  France  report  that  in 
793  there  fell  out  an  uncommon  scarcity ; 
the  ears  of  corn  were  all  void  of  sub- 
stance, and  strange  preternatural  beings 
were  heard  in  the  air,  proclaiming  them- 
selves to  be  demons  who  had  ravaged  the 
harvests  in  order  to  revenge  the  clergy  for 
the  reluctance  of  the  people  as  to  the 
payment  of  tythes ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  diabolical  interference,  were 
ordered  to  be  regularly  discharged.  St. 
Foix,  who  relates  this  story,  humour- 
ously asks,  "  How  the  devils  came  to 
interest  themselves  so  warmly  in  behalf 
of  the  priesthood  ?" 

King  James  the  First  defines  a  necro- 
mancer to  be  the  devil's  master,  and  to 
command  him  by  art  A  witch  his  sern 
vant,  for  whom  he  .works  by  compact. 
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The  learned  Godwin,  in  his  Antiquf-      With  such  as  these,  the  rabKs 
ties  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  favors  us  with  ftat  Laban  spake, 
the  method  of  composing  the  Teraphim,       j^  Poller,  in  his  "  Worthies  of  Eng- 
which  were  a  species  of  image  endued  by  j^m  ^  ^peating  the  old  prophetic 
magic  art  with  the  power  of  orophesying.  proverk 

«  The  Teraphim i  have  spoken  vanity."  Tw^^udy  faltoinoar  Lord's  Up, 
Zech.  x.  2.    Rabbi  Ellezer  is  quoted  as     w  neD  |et  Ed§}mA  beWar€  a  n**?  :" 

and  after  bringing  fifteen  instances  of 
Recipe  for  making  tlie  Teraphim.  singular  misfortunes,  which  have  happen- 
"  They  killed  a  man  that  was  a  first-  ed  to  England  when  such  a  conjunction 
born  son,  and  wrung  off  his  head,  and  of  feasts  has  occurred,  warns  the  next 
seasoned  it  with  salt  and  spices,  and  generation  to  beware  of  what  may  fall 
wrote  upon  *  plate  of  gold  the  name  of  out  in  the  year  1729:  happily,  that 
an  unclean  spirit,  and  put  it  under  the  year  is  past,  and  probably  another  like 
head  on  a  wall,  and  lighted  candles  be-  era,  without  any  signal  misfortune  hap- 
fore  it  and  worshipped  it"  pening  to  the  kingdom. — Aug.  1817. 


ON  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  GLACIERS  OF  CHAMOUNL 

bt  jntoratoK  new,  or  emu eva. 

9*m  tta  ltowMoBttlyltaiHlM. 

T1AVBLLERS  who  have  visited  most  frequented  of  these  glaciers,  bad 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  those  made  in  1816  such  advances   as  began 
persons  also  who  are  acquainted  with  it  to  excite  alarm  ;  for  its  foot  had  actually 
from  description  alone,  know  that  the  reached  woods  and  meadows  from  which 
prodigiously  thick  masses  of  ice  which  it  had  before  been  always  more  or  less 
cover  Mont  Blanc,  descend  into  that  val-  distant.    The  guides  unanimously  agreed 
ley  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  fill  up  the  in  the  reality  of  these  advances,  though 
broad  ravines  or  rather  dales  formed  by  they  widely  differed  in  their  estimate  of 
nature  on  the  sides  of  the  vast  colossus,  the  magnitude  of  them  :  and  in  state- 
and  at  length  dissolve  in  the  plain  far  dis-  menu  of  this  kind  there  is  ulways  reason 
tant  from  the  spot  which  gave  them  birth,  to  apprehend  exaggeration.     I  resolved, 
These  icy  vales  are  called  glaciers,  and  therefore,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the 
each  of  them  has  its  appropriate  name,  valley  of  Chamouni,  in   August   1815, 
Along  the  valley  of  Chameuni  there  are  to  determine  by  accurate  measurements 
six  of  these  glaciers  which  follow  in  this  the  horizontal  distance  of  some  of  the 
order  as  you  go  up  the  valley  ;  La  Gria,  projecting  points  of  the  lowest  mass  of 
Taconna,  Les  Bossons,  Lea  Bois,  Ar-  the  glacier,  from  such  spots  in  the  mead- 
gen  tiere,  and  Le  Tour.  ow  grounds  menaced  and  partly  reached 
Between  the  continual  descent  of  the  by  the  L-e,  as  were  marked  by  blocks  of 
ice  which  composes  these  glaciers,  and  granite.     Two  of  the  oldest  and  most  in- 
its  annual  effusion  at  the  foot  of  them,  is  lelligent  guides,)  Pierre  Balmat  and  Ga- 
formed  a  kind  of  equilibrium  by  means  chat,  surnamed  the  Giant,  assisted  me  in 
of  which  the  foot  or  extremity  of  the  gla-  this  .operation.     1  left  with  them  a  copy 
tier  advances  or  recedes,  according  as  of  these  measurements,  distinguished  by 
the  mean  temperature  of  (be  year  is  tower  numbers,  with  directions  to  repeat  them 
or  higher.     At  the  foot  of  the  Bois  gla-  in  the  same  manner  from  time  to  time, 
cier,  near  the  source  of  the  Arveron,  is  and  to  acquaint  me  with  the  result      In 
to  be  seen  a  number  of  large  blocks  of  July,  1816,  I  received  from  the  son  of 
granite  which  serve  to  mark  how  far  the  one  of  these  men  a  letter  from  which  the 
glacier  that  brought  them  advanced    at   following  is  an  extract, 
different  periods  beyond  its  present  lint-       "  I  hasten  to  inform  you,  that  agrees- 
its.  bly  to  your  instructions  my  father  mea- 
Les  Bossons,  which  is  one  of  the  most  sured  the  Bossons  glacier  on  the  30th  of 
accessible  and  consequently  one  of  the  June,  and  found  as  follows  : — 
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"  Towards  the  point  No.  1,  the  gla- 
cier has  advanced  about  60  feet.    - 

"  Towards  No.  6,  33  feet 

"Towards  No.  7, 13  feet. 

44 1  hate  also  to  remark  that  the  Bois, 
or  Arveron  glacier,  has  likewise  advanced 
Considerably,  and  actually  threatens  the 
village." 


It  is  highly  probaMe*  or  rather  certain 
that  this  year  (1816)  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  its  low  temperature  will 
belong  to  those  in  which  the  increase  and 
advances  of  the  glaciers  have  been  most 
considerable;  and  the  above  data  will  af- 
ford the  means  of  stating  the  extent  of  that 
increase  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 


RECENT  SKETCHES  OF  SWISS  SCENERY, 

From  the  McmtMy  Magtalitt. 


The  Valley  of the  Rhone. 
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IN  this  valley  are  found  persons  called 
Goitres  and  Cretins  The  former  are 
distinguished  by  swellings  of  the  neck, 
so  large  as  to  render  them  hideous ;  this 
disease  does  not  materially  diminish  the 
number  of  their  days,  although  it  has 
some  effect  on  their  general  health.  The 
cretins  are  the  most  powerless,  the  most 
loathsome,  the  most  unlike  human  beings, 
yet  bearing  the  human  form,  that  I  ever 
beheld  ;  they  are  so  baneful,  that  my  na- 
ture chills  even  at  the  recollection  of  them. 
They  are  bom  idiots  ;  they  never  attain 
a  maturity  of  form  or  of  intellect ;  their 
youth,  their  middle  age,  their  latter  years, 
are  the  same — a  heavy,  an  unchangeable, 
a  leaden  trance,  locks  up  the  sources  of 
a  physical  and  mental  energy.  They  pos- 
sess the  appetitive  organs,  yet  enjoy  nei- 
ther sights,  nor  sounds,  nor  odours,  nor 
sensations ;  but  hunger , hunger  approach* 
ing  voracity,  appears  to  supply  the  dark- 
ness of  the  other  senses.  They  are  sunk 
even  beneath  the  lowest  gradation  of  ani- 
mated beings  ;  they  are  incapable  of  the 
blind  attachment  of  brutes,  they  have  not 
locomotion,  for  a  cretin  of  twenty-five 
years  cannot  stand,  but  lives  in  a  cradle, 
or  in  the  arms  of  the  wretch  whose  des- 
tiny it  is  to  preserve  its  existence.  Add 
to  this  maturity  of  years,  contracted  fea- 
ture of  face,  a  head  partially  covered 
with  hair,  bearing  the  dark  hue  of  man- 
hood, eyes  weak  and  scarcely  unclosed, 
and  lashes  so  clotted  with  thick  moisture 
as  to  deform,  rather  than  ornament,  the 
lid,  flesh  devoid  of  elasticity,  with  the 
discoloration  of  death  ; — picture  all  this, 
and  you  may  think  that  you  behold  the 
creature  that  has  no  parallel.  Yet  this 
being,  fallen  as  it  is  below  the  vilest  of 
the  brute  species,  bears  the  human  form  ! 
the  form  of  man,  in  whom  is  sometimes 


beheld  a  shadowing  of  those  attribute* 
which  are  assigned  to  the  Deity  I  Yet, 
let  me  hasten  to  draw  a  veil  before  thta 
picture  of  loathsome  imbecility  ;  and 
ought  I  not  to  apologize  for  having 
dwelt  so  long  on  a  subject  which  must 
distress  you  T  I  do  so,  and  beg  to  as- 
sure you,  as  an  apology,  that  my  mind 
was  haunted  by  this  afflicting  subject,  as 
we  are  troubled  by  a  frightful  dream, 
which  ch'ags  to  our  diseased  imaginations. 

It  is  some  relief  to  the  reeling  mind  to 
know,  that  this  malady,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  has  always  afflicted  the 
Valaisans,  has  been  of  late  years  greatly 
alleviated ;  yet  a  traveller  cannot  enter 
far  into  this  valley  without  being  afflicted 
with  the  sight  of  goitrous  persons  em- 
ployed at  their  avocations,  or  cretins  in- 
active and  insensible,  reclining  in  chain*, 
or  in  the  arms  of  their  parents. 

In  considering  the  sources  of  these  dis- 
orders, Mr.  Coxe  appears  to  offer  a  the- 
ory for  the  first  only  ;  it  is  his  opinion 
that  this  disease  is  attributable  to  a  calca- 
reous deposit,  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
valleys  where  goitres  reside  ;  that  the 
adhesion  of  this  to  the  glands,  of  the  throat* 
at  that  early  period  when  they  are  inost 
susceptible,  causes  this  expansion,  which 
at  length  becomes  monstrous ;  he  asserts 
that  animals  also  are  affected  in  the  same 
manner.  This  disorder  is  •  not  peculiar 
to  Switzerland,  or  even  Europe,  it  is 
known  to  exist  in  Asia,  for  goitrous  pep- 
sons  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  all  moun- 
tainous countries,  excepting  those  in  a 
high  northern  latitude.  I  do  not  hear, 
indeed,  that  they  are  round  farther  north 
than  our  own  vale  of  Derbyshire*  Mr. 
Coxe,  in  proof  of  what  he  seems  to  con- 
sider no  longer  hypothetical,  informs  us 
that  this  calcareous  deposit  has  been 
found  in  the  throats  of  such  men  and  an-* 
imals  as  have  been  dissected. 
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>  Saossure  denies  the  truth  of  this  theory,  above  it  ire  assembled,  he  might,  by  in- 

lich  has  long  prevailed,  and  attributes  specting  their  countenances  and  forma, 
toe  goitrous  affection,  which  is  local,  and  decide  with  confidence  on  the  altitude  at 
cretinism,  which  pervades  the  system,  to  which  each  individual  was  bora, 
the  same  cause,  namely — the  extreme  Coxe's  theory  of  the  goitrous  affection 
heat  of  the  sun,  which,  by  being  confined  may  be  correct,  but  it  is  more  probable 
in  valleys  whose  extremities  do  not  open  that  Saussure  is  right  in  supposing  that 
upon  plains  or  tracts  of  country  where  cretinism  and  goitre  are  both  induced  by 
the  air  circulates  freely,  generates  a  spe»  heated  and  impure  atmosphere  ;  and 
cies  of  corruption,  the  nature  of  which  is  there  is  this  fact  in  proof  of  the  truth  of 
not  precisely  known.  This  impure  attnos-  bis  theory,  that  neither  goitres  nor  cre- 
phere,  acting  upon  the  tender  frame  of  tins  are  found  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
infants,  causes  that  relaxation  not  only  I  like  to  propose  doubts,  they  are  the 
productive  of  the  goitrous  swelling,  but  tests  of  science  and  of  wisdom ;  the  tena- 
of  a  general  atony  of  the  system,  which  cious  adherent  of  system  is,  in  my  esti- 
is  indeed  the  distinguishing  character  of  mation,  a  species  of  bigot ;  temerity  and 
thjs  loathsome  malady.  cowardice  are  most  paradoxically  united 

In  tracing  the  scale  of  this  disorder  in  him — he  has  the  hardihood  to  assert 
(to  admit  Saussure's  theory),  from  crelu  that  bis  opinions  are  true  and  incontro- 
num  down  to  goitre  we  observe,  as  he  vertible,  yet  has  he  the  cowardice  to  shun 
remarks,  that  some  can  utter  only  inarti-  discussion  ;  and,  associated  with  these, 
culate  sounds  ;  others,  with  painful  hesi-  invariably  meet  with  loss  of  temper. 
tation,  stammer  out  a  few  words  ;  some,  which  is  indicative  of  shame  and  defeat, 
without  the  exercise  of  reason,  partake  of  Would  that  the  spirit  of  academic  phi- 
the  domestic  labours  of  the  bouse,  not  losophy  were  engrafted  in  all  hearts  ! 
from  instruction,  but  from  imitation  only ;  How  refreshing  was  it  to  turn  our  eyes 
while  others  marry,  and  sustain  the  du-  from  Meville,  where  we  bad  been  gazing 
ties  of  parents  and  their  rank,  in  society,  on  an  object  in  whom  was  united  the 
with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  respects-  years  which  border  on  manhood,  with 
bility.  the  helplessness  and  mental  non-existence 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed  among  of  infancy  ;  and  behold  the  magnificent 
the  natives  that  cretinism  is  attributable  and  beautiful  Salenche  falling,  as  it  were, 
to  impure  atmosphere,  for  they  send  their  from  a  mountain-summit  into  the  vale 
offspring  to  be  n a rsed  on  heights,  which  before  us  !  The  fall  of  this  river,  called, 
are  supposed  to  be  removed  from  the  par  excellence,  I  presume,  Pissevache, 
impurity  of  the  valley  ;  and  it  does  not  unites  the  extremes  of  beauty  and  subli- 
unfrequently  happen  that  the  accouche-  mity.  To  be  seen  to  the  greatest  ad  van- 
meuts  of  the  Valaisans  take  place  among  tage,  the  traveller  should  approach  the 
the  mountains.  A  portion  of  intellect,  base  of  the  mountain  on  the  north-west 
little  exceeding  instinct  would  dictate -eide  of  the  cascade;  from  this  point  of 
this  ; — they  observe  the  health,  strength,  view  it  appears  to  descend  from  the  pure 
and  perfect  forms  of  those  who  are  born  ether  that  surmounts  it :  its  immense  vol- 
on  lofty  situations,  and,  comparing  them  ume,  dashiog  in  the  descent  from  its  bed 
with  the  loathsome  disease,  or,  at  best,  upon  a  rugged  shelving  of  rock,  produces 
the  imperfect  health  which  invariably  at-  an  appearance  the  most  singular  and  en- 
lends  their  own  offspring,  a  conclusion  chanting.  Tbe  effect  of  reflected  light 
naturally  foUows  :  the  cause  is  mystcri-  on  its  far-spreading  foam,  which  is  waft- 
ous,  but  the  effect  must  have  been  obser-  ed  like  clouds  into  the  valley,  givtes  ex- 
Ted  from  generation  to  generation.  istence  to  the  rainbow,  and  presents  eve* 

In  support  <ft  his  theory,  Saussure  in-  ry  colour  and  combination  of  the  prism  ; 
forms  us  that  goitres  are  not  found  on  but  this  diversity  of  refraction  is  to  be 
mountains,  or  even  in  the  lofty -valley*  of  witnessed  about  sun-rise  only.  In  coo- 
mountainous  countries  ;  and  he  udds,  sequence  of  the  violence  with  which  tbe 
that,  if  a  person  possessing  only  a  super-  river  falls  on  the  projecting  rock,  it  rises 
ficial  knowledge  of  physiognomy  were  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  variety  of  qbapes, 
to  visit  Martigny  on  a  fair-day,  when  the  too  various  and  too  extraordinary  for  tbe 
natives  of  the  valley  and  of  the  heights  memory  toietain — sometimes  in  the  form 
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of  sky-rockets,  which  the  eye  traces  for  cent  is  Its  termination  ! — from  an  dei£ 
a  time,  until  they  lose  their  first  form,  tion  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  soon  afterwards  vanish  from  the  feet  it  falls  with  a  tumultuous  sound  and 
sight :  such  too  was  the  appearance  of  displays  a  brilliancy  and  sublimity  in 
the  distant  spray,  which  appeared  to  fade  death  that  the  majestic  Rhone,  which  re- 
away  like  exhalation,  while  the  foam,  ceives  its  almost  lifeless  remains,no-where 
with  which  the  person  of  the  traveller  is  presents :  it  calls  to  my  mind  the  prema- 
sorrounded,  makes  him  fancy  that  he  is  ture  decease  of  virtue,  amiability,  and 
enveloped  in  a  shower  of  liquid  silver,  loveliness,  destined  apparently  to  have 
You  cannot  conceive  with  what  delicious  enjoyed  a  long,an  useful,anda  happy  life, 
abandonment  1  gave  loose  to  my  imagi-  The  only  object  which  arrested  my 
nation  ;  the  visions  of  faery  were  never  attention  before  we  entered  Martigny, 
more  beauteous  than  the  sights  which  all  was  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  CEau 
may  behold  here,  but  those  especially  Noire,  or  Triant,  at  the  village  of  Venre- 
which  Fancy,  with  her  piercing  eye,  her  he,  which-  rises  near  Valorsine  ;  after 
soft  voice,  and  busy  finger,  assisted  me  in  dashing  through  a  narrow,  deep,  rugged, 
discovering.  and  gloomy  chasm,  it  flows  sluggishly 

This  river,  which  rises  among  the  into  the  Rhone  :  its  dark  course,  its  pas- 
Pennine  Alps,  acquires  in  its  course  a  sive  and  un picturesque  termination,  are' 
volume  which  would  have  conferred  on  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  lofty  bed, 
it  fame  and  honour  if  it  had  watered  a  and  the  brilliant  and  impetuous  fall  of 
legion  more  habitable  than  tha,t  where  the  Salenche.  ■  T.'  H. 

Nature  has  placed  it ;  yet  how  maguifi-  Mon.  Mag.  July  1817. 


LOVE    AND   MADNESS. 


DURING  the  short  period  in  which  charged  a  pistol  at  the  Colonel,  but  with 
the  British  forces  were  in  Madrid,  no  effect — the  other,  with  his  sword 
a  Colonel  V— ,  of  the--  th  regiment  drawn,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
of  foot,  was  returning  from  the  Rttiro  to  and  commanded  him  to  turn  back  if  he 
his  quarters  in  the  city,  late  at  night —  valued  his  life.  This  was  a  dictate 
the  evening  was  bright  and  serene — his  which  the  Colonel  felt  by  no  means  dis- 
pece  was  leisurely  ;  and  as  he  rode,  his  posed  to  obey  ;  and  drawing  his  pistol 
thoughts  wandered  to  England,  where  from  the  holster,  he  returned  the  fire 
he  had  left  a  most  amiable  young  lady  to  with  so  good  an  aim  as  to  drop  the  as- 
whom  he  was  engaged,  the  daughter  of  sailant ;  but  perceiving  his  fellow  rush- 
an  eminent  barrister.  Amid  the  "deep  ing  towards  him,  and  brandishing  a  long 
musings  of  his heart,his  attention  w&ssudi-  toledo  with  horrible  imprecations  in 
denly  roused  by  the  most  piercing  shrieks  French,  he  instantly  alighted  and  drew 
of  a  female  catling  for  help — almost  'at  his  sabre,  and  with  so  much  adroitness 
the  same  instant  he  beheld  a  woman  fly-  met  his  antagonist's  impetuosity  as  to 
ing  at  a  distance  before  two  men  who  disarm  him.  The  wretch  spraqjg  for- 
were  pursuing — the  Colonel  spurred  on  ward,  and  closed  with  the  Colonel,  when 
his  horse  to  overtake  them,  when  the  both  fell  to  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
woman-  fell,  and  the  persons  in  pursuit  prostrate  fugitive.  At  that  moment  her 
had  just  reached  her  as  he  came  up— one  senses  revived  ;  and  raising  herself  upon 
of  them  exclaimed,  in  bad  Spanish,  her  knees,  with  the  most  •heart-rending 
4  What  shall  we  do  with  her  ?  she's  cries  besought  them  to  destroy  her,  rath- 
dead  !*  *  Ah,'  replied  the  other,  *  never  er  than  persist  in  their  purpose — *  O 
fear ;  we'll  dispose  of  her  somehow  or  spare  me,  spare  me — the  daughter  of 
other.' — His  sudden  appearance  seemed  him  who  protected,  who  sheltered,  who 
to  startlp  tbera,  when  he  demanded  who  saved  you  from  the  English.  With  one 
they  irere,  and  what  they  were  doing,  spring  the  fellow  disengaged  himself 
The/foremost  of.  the  two  instantly  dfe-  feotnnbe  Colonel  ;  and,  drawing  a  dag- 
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8p,  made  a  blow  at  the  unhappy  lady."  mother,  who,  with  a  look  of  astooisb- 
olonel   V instantly   rushed  for*  meat,  and  an  emotion  that  almost  choak* 

ward,  and  wresting  the  dagger  from  the  ed  her  utterance,— "^  What  is  all  tub! 
villain's  band,  with  one  blow  felled  him  Why  is  ray  daughter  thus  agitated  ? 
to  the  eartt).    He  then  turned  towards  Speak,  my  child— -tell  me,  Don  Alonio, 
the  prostrate  female,  whose  honor  and  what  has  happened  to  your  cousin." — 
affright  seemed  to  have  anticipated  the  "  Alas  !  Madam,  I  know  no  more  than 
stab  of  the  assassin ;  she  lay  to  all  ap-  what  this  gentleman,  an  English  Colon- 
pearence  Kfeless,  and  Colonel  V      ■    el,  can  better  explain*     I  found  him  en- 
bad  scarcely  raised  her  from  the  ground,  gaged  in  a  contest  with  a  man,  whose 
when  a  Spanish  officer,  who  had  the  companion  he  had  killed  before  I  happi- 
command    of  a  neighbouring  picquet,  ly  came  up  to  the  spot  where  I  beheld 
came  to  the  spot ;  he  challenged  Colonel  Dona  Miranda  apparently  lifeless  on  the 
V'    ■  i  who  answered  by  requesting  his  ground.     It  should  seem  that  she  had 
assistance.    The  officer  fired  a  pistol  as  been  pursued  by  these  two  villains,  and 
a  signal  to  bis  meo,  who  in  a  few  minutes  this  brave  Englishman  rescued  her  from 
obeyed  the  summons  with  torches.     The  their  power."    Colonel  V — r—  then  re* 
Spaniard  advancing  towards  the  Lady,  counted  to  the  mother  that  part  of  the 
no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  fee-  adventure  in  which  he  had  been  eugag- 
tures,  than  he  started  back,  exclaiming  ed.    The  alarmed  parent  poured  forth 
t— "  Good  heavens,  Dona  Miranda  Fo-  her  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  re- 
deye, whence  is  this,  why  do  I  see  you  quested  they  would  await  the  arrival  of 
thus  f— At  the  sound  of  her  name  she  Don  Emanuel  Fodeya,  her  husband, 
tittered  a  piercing  shriek  ;  "  Ah !  save  who,  she  said,  left  his  house  this  mora- 
ine, save  me,  Don  Alonzo  ;  I  am  be-  ing  early,  to  communicate  with  the  En- 
graved, I  fly  from  the  basest  of  men." —  giish  General  atliead  quarters.    Scaroe- 
"  Madam,  you  are  now  in  safety  "  re-  Fy  had  she  uttered  these  words,  when 
plied  the  Officer  ;  u  honor  Col.  V-—  *Don  Emanuel  rushed  in  with  breathless 
or  myself  with  your  commands,  and  we  haste.    "  When  is  my  daughter,  rojr 
will  conduct   you    whithersoever  you  persecuted  child — where  is  abe-wsnb* 
please."      The  Lady,  looking  around  safe  ?    O  God  of  Heaven  !    I  thank 
her  with  wildness,  seemed  for  a  moment  thee.    Wretched  old  man  that  I  am, 
^struggling    to    collect    her    affrighted  forgive  me,  my  child,  forgive   rne^  I 
thoughts.    "  Are  you  sure  I  am  safe  f  am  the  cause  of  all  thy  sufferings."-** 
Who  are  these  men  ?" — The  Officer  sat-  Here  he  sunk  down  at  the  feet  of  bis 
isfied  her  inquiry,  and  repeated  his  as-  daughter,  who  still  lay  in  the  arms  of  bar 
snrances.    With  r  trembling  hesitation  mother,  overpowered  by  the  conflicting 
•be  permitted  herself  to  be  supported  on  feelings  which  assailed  her.      Colonel 
rift  arm ;  and  then  addressed  Colonel  V-»-r-  and  the  Officer  stood  in  mute 

V .    "  To  you,  Sir,  I  am  indebted  surprise  at  the  scene  which  tbey  behekL 

for  ray  life,  and  the  preservation  of  my  When  Don  Emanuel  starting  up,  and 
honor.  My  cousin,  Don  Alonzo,  will  unmindful  of  all  around  him,  burst  forth 
thaattyoo  more  effectually  than  my  pres-  into  the  most  furious  execrations :  "  In- 
fit  terser*  will  allow  me  to  do.  He  famous  tyrant  I  is  this  the  return  for  my 
#ill  taker' me  to  my  father's  house,  and  confidence  ?  Am  I,  then,  the  instco- 
you,  Sir,  will  accompany  him,  when  I  ment  of  thine  accuoed  delusions  I  Have 
will  relate  to  both  the  cause  of  my  being  I  risked  the  life  of  my  child,  have  I 
thus  compelled  to  trespass  upon  your  at-  thrown  into  thine  atrocious  grasp  the 
tention."  Colonel  V——  most  readily  honor  of  my  family  %  Misero  bte  wretrli 
offered  bis  services  ;  and  giving  the  as-  that  I  am  ;  but  my  vengeance  shall  pur- 
sassin  in  charge  to  the  picquet  guard,  sue  the  usurper  ;  my  eternal  hatred  de* 
with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  him  in  votes  him  and  his  cause  to  dibUuciiua. 
close  custody,  he  proceeded  with  the  Look  up,  my  beloved,  look  upon  thy  fa* 
Spanish  Officer  to  conduct  Dona  Fodeya  tber,  who  has  betrayed  thee.  Ye*,  it  i* 
towards  Madrid.  Arrived  at  her  home,  on  me  alone  your  contempt  should  f«"- 
she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  O,  Sirs,  if  the  blessings  of  a  mat.  v*i-» 
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has  outraged  every  feeling  of  parental  wish  you  t  good  night  I  shall  return 
duty,  can  be  acceptable,  take  them  as  the  to  my  men  before  dawn,  that  I  may  •*- 
deliverers  of  a  daughter  whom  a  father  amine  the  villain  whom  you  gave  in 
had  consigned  to  misery  unutterable;  charge  to  them.  Adieu,  sir,  for  the  pre~ 
but  you  have  preserved  her  from  worse  sent.  — The  Colonel  withdrew,  filled 
than  death  ;  for  know  that  the  vain  and  with  the  moat  disquieting  conjectures 
wicked  ambition  of  a  foolish  and  de-  upon  what  had  pasted.  He  knew  Don 
ceived  old  man  had  led  hiin  to  trust  the  Emanuel  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  in- 
professions  and  promises  of  the  usurper  famous  Godoy.  He  knew  also,  that  he 
of  his  Monarch's  throne ;  and  the  help-  had  been  in  the  confidence  of  Joseph 
less  child  of  his  old  age  was  to  have  been  Buonaparte,  the  Usurper  of  Ferdinand's 
made  the  sacrifice,  the  victim  which  he  throne  ;  but  be  was  unwitting  to  follow 
had  destined  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  the  progress  of  his  suspicions  created  by 
of  his  criminal  hope  of  personal  aggran-  the  broken  sentences  of-  the  wretched 
dixement." — "  What  do  I  hear  ferried  father.  The  daughter  was  of  eminent 
the  mother  of  Dona  Miranda.  •*  No,  no,  beauty,  to  which  the  agitation  of  her 
I  will  not  believe  it ;  it  is  phreozy  ;  it  mind  had  given  a  character  of  superior 
is  the  raving  of  a  disordered  intellect ;  influence,  which  had  not  failed  of  its  im- 
bnt  see,  my  child  recovers.     Colonel  pressive  effect     He  felt,  also,  something 

V ,  forgive  the   seeming  coldness  like  gratification,  of  peculiar  interest  to 

with  which  yon  have  been  received  ;  his  heart,  at  having  been  the  fortunate 
here  is  some  horrible  secret  with  which  means  of  her  escape  from  an  implication 
I  am  unacquainted — perhaps  it  were  which,  although  he  could  not  as  yet  ful- 
better  developed  to  those  who  are  alone  ly  comprehend,  he  was  enabled  to  guess 
concerned  ;  suffer  me  to  say,  that  we  at  as  involving  many  extraordinary 
shall  be  most  happy  to  be  honoured  by  events." 

your  presence  to-morrow :  Don  Aloozo,  Arrived  at  his  Quarters,  Col.  V 
as  one  of  the  family,  will  see  the  proprie-  found  a  letter  brought  by  a  soldier  from 
ty  0  my  suggestion.  Don  Emanuel  the  General  of  his  division,  requesting  to 
labours  under  some  self-accusing  im-  see  him  as  early  in  the  morning  asVjpos- 
preasion,  which  I  am  sure  you,  Col.  V —  sible.  The  picquet  guard  had  taken  the 
cannot  desire  to  increase  by  the  shame  surviving  bravo  to  the  next  in  command, 
which  it  must  cost  him  to  explain  before  in  the  absence  of  Don  Alonzo  ;  the 
a- stranger.  Cousin,  you  will  have  the  man  had  made  a  confession  of  the  who|e> 
goodness  to*  bring  the  Colonel  with  you  affair,  and  the  officer  had  thought  it  in* 
at  an  early  hour  of  dinner,  and  it  willaf-  cumbent  upon  him  to  send  him  to  the 
ford  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  receive  general,  who,  understanding  that  Col 

him  as  the  most  inestimable  friend  of  pur  V bad  attended  the  Lady  to  her 

bouse."  Don  Emanuel,  while  bis  wife  family,  sent  for  him  that  he  might  be 
was  speaking,  appeared  lost  in  a  vacan-  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
ey  of  mind  which  evidently  shewed  he  and  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly, 
was  insensible  to  what  was  passing.  The  At  break  of  day,  therefore  the  Colonel  . 
storm  of  passion  had  subsided  into  a  hastened  to  head-quarters  ;  for  as  be 
cahn  of  portentous  silence  which  threat-  intended  to  repair  to  Don  EmanQjtfJ'o-- 
eoed  the  worst  effects  upon  his  intellect  deya's  house  in  the  mornings  he  **s 

And  CoL  V ,  apprehensive  of  the  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  the  interval ' 

consequences,  entreated  Don  Alonzo  to  .besides,  he  felt  an  irresistible  curiosity  to 
remain  where  be  was,  while  he  would  be  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  an 
find  his  way  to  his  lodgings  by  himself,  event  that  as  yet  appeared  to  have  no 
— u  I  will  do  myself  the  honour,  Colon-  clue  of  developement.  As  soon  as  be 
ei,  to  see  yon  to-morrow  early,"  replied  joined  the  General,  the  latter  ordered  the 
the  Officer :  "  bore  is  something  more  prisoner  to  be  brought  in.  There  was  a 
serious  than  I  am  aware  of— it  behoves  savage  air  about  the  fellow  which  well 
me  tp  stop  awhile  where  I  am — my  accorded  with  his  employ-**  scowl  of 
counsel  may  be  required.  Colonel,  I  horrible  malignity  spoke  the  disappoint- 
H   .''Tot  *.  Am*ac*.  nwat  of.  his  design.     There  wan  a  set- 
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tlfji  iodigdatiou  ia  bis  eye  while  he  be-  mand  you  to  repeat  the  confession  which 

hejd  Colonel  V      ■  ,  that  shewed  be  you  made  to  me  last  night.* — *  You  are 

ww  not  abashed  at  the  remembrance  of  welcome  to  all  that  I  know  about  the 

the  deed  which  he  meditated  ;  and  the  business/  replied  the  fellow  ;   '  for  as  I 

steadfast  features  of  his  sallow  counte-  have  been   fool  enough  to  suffer  your 

nance,  from  which  be  deliberately  cast  friend  there  to  defeat  my  designs,  in- 

baek  his  matted  black  hair,  proved  that  stead  of  shooting  him  at  once  when  he 

the  trade  of  mnrder  was  familiar  to  him.  first  came  up,  I  care  not  what  is  known, 

-^-*  Prisoner/  said  the  General,  *  I  com-  or  who  knows  it'     EiuMag.Jug.  1817. 

Tbteaxrt— d 


a: 


KEATS'  POEMS. 

QUOTATION  frdro,  and  a  wood-  of  imaginations  and  descriptions  equally 

•  engraving  of  Spencer,  on  the  title  delicate  and  elegant  with  these ;  but, 

a  of  Mr.    feats'  volume,  is  very  although  we  have  looked  into  it  with 

judiciously  and  appropriately  introduced,  pleasure,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to 

as  the  poetical  beauUes  of  this  volume  die  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  real  poetry, 

remind  us  much  of  that  elegant  and  ro-  we  cannot,  as  another  critic  has  injudi- 

mantic  writer.  ciously  attempted,  roll  the  name  of  Byron , 

For  the  grand,  elaborate,  and  abstract-  Moore,  Campbell  and  Rogers,  into  the 

ed  music  of  nature  our  author  has  a  fine  milky  way  of  literature,  because  Keats 

ear,  and  now  and  then  catches  a  few  is  pouring  forth    his  splendors  in  the 

notes  from  passages  of  that  never-ending  Orient.     We  do  not  imagine  that  the 

harmony  which  God  made  to  retain  in  fame  of  one  poet,  depends  upon  the  fall 

exaltation  and  purity  the  spirits  of  our  of  another,  or  that  our  morning  and  our 

first  parents.      In  "  places  of  Nestling-  evening  stars  necessarily  eclipse  the  con- 

grea<>  for  poets  made,"  we  have  this  stellations  of  the  meridian.  % 

gende  address  to  Cynthia :  Too  much  praise  ^  more  injurioua 

«  O  maker  of  sweet  poets !  dear  delight  *»  ceo,»l*  *?<*  f?™»   *"  mpty- 

Ofthis  fair  world,  and  ail  its  gentle  livers;  wg  lens,  through   which,  the  faults  and 

9|»nglerofdoads,halo  of  crystal  rivers,  deformiUes  of  its  object  are  augmented 
Minglerwith  leaves,  and  dew, and tamMiag  and  enlarged;   while  true  merit  looks 

streams,  more  lovely  beaming  through  the  clouds 

Closer  of  lovely  eyesto  Wvelj  dreams,  of  prejudice  and .  envy,  because  it  adds 

Lover  of  loneliness  and  wandering,  to  admiration  and  esteem   the  associa- 

Of  japcast  eyes  and  tender  pondering !  tion  of  superior  feelings. 

^Tf^^?^^  We  cannot   then  advance    for    our 

That  smilest  ason  to  teU delightful  stones"      ^^  ^  ^m   iQ  ?Mc  nofke  ^ 

And  also  in  his  last  poem,  concern-  ^^rt-  'l?"* 

ing  sleep,  the  followin^interrogations  ^  fehcity  of  style.    But  whUe  we  blame 

and  apostrophes  are  very  pleasing :  the  slovenly  independence  of  his  versifi- 

^     r  /  r         6  cation,  we  must  allow  that  thought,  sea- 

«  Wbatls more gendethana wind  In  iommer?  timent,  and   feeling,  particularly  in  the 

What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hammer  *****  «*  and  poeticnl  display  of  them, 

That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower,  belong  more  to  the  maturity  of  summer 

And  braces  cheerily  from  bower  to  bower?  fruits  than   to    the  infancy  of    vernal 

What  ismore  tranquil  than  amaskrose  blowing  blossoms;    to  that  knowledge   of  the 

In  agreen  island,  farTrem  all  men's  knowing?  human  mind  and  heart  which  is  acquired 

More  healthful  than  the  leaflngs  of  dales?  only  by    observation   and   experience, 

More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales  ?  than  to  the  early  age,  or  fervid  i  magina  • 

More  serene  than  Cordelia's  countenance  ?  tion  of  our  promising  author.      But  if 

More  foil  of  visions  than  a  high  romance  ?  ^  „  coloura  and  the  8weet  {"L^ 

What  but  thee,  sleep !"  of  bur8ting   b{Qm>m  ^  ^   ^^  rf 

The  volume  before  us  indeed  is  full  future  treasures,  then  may  we  prophecy 
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boldly  of  the  future  eminence  of  oar  trated  the  science  of  Botany  in  a  poem 

young  poet,  for  we  hare  no  where  found  called  "the  Loves  of  the  Plants." 

them  so  early  or  so  beautifully  displayed     'After  having  painted  a  few  "places 

as  in  the  pages  of  the  volume  before  us.  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made,"  thus 

The  youthful  architect  may  be  dis-  Mr.  Keats : 

covered  in  the  petty  arguments  of  his      m     m     .         '',„., 

principal  pieces.     These  poetical  strnc-  "*■?* fir8t ■?*«« • kM ***?*> 

Jures  may  be  compared  uTno  gorgeous  V^^^^^Ttff^ 

_i~~    l~   -\         *  —  i  j  r   u-  In  wmt  delicious  ramble  be  bad  found 

peaces,  no  wlemn  temples ;  and  in  his  A  ,ittle  with  ^    hiall  WOTcnround, 

enmity  to  the  FVench  school,  and  to  the  And  |n  the  midft  of  ^  a  dcarer  pool 

Augustan  age  of  England,  he  seems  to  Than  were  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool 

have  a  principle,  that  plan  and  arrange^  The  blue  sky,  here  and  there  serenely  peeping 

ment  are  prejudicial  to  natural  poetry.  Thro'  tendril  wreaths  fantastically  creeping. 

The  principal  conception  of  his  first  And  on  the  bank  a  lonely  flower  be  spied, 

poem  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  contem-  A  awek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  nought  of 

1™*   ■"ST^-  Word9WOrJh'  and  DroopfilS  beauty  o'er  the  watery  cleans 

presumes  that  the  most  ancient  poets,  £«  own  J.         int0  ne£e» . 

who  are  the  inventors  of  the  Heathen  j^af  to  light  Zephyrus,  it  would  not  move ; 

Mythology,  imagined  those  fables  chief-  Bot  #m  w<mld  uee^  to  dr00p,  topine,tolove  }- 

lyby  the  personification   of  many  ap*  go  while  the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot, 

pearances  in  nature  ;  just  as  the  astro-  gome  fainter  gleamingso'er  his  fancy  shot ; 

nomers  of  Egypt  gave  name  and  figure  Nor  was  it  long  ere  be  bad  told  the  tale 

to  many  of  our  constellations,  and  as  Of  young  Narcissus  and  sad  Echo's  baler 

the  late  Dr.   Darwin  ingeniously  illus-  -  t  ,-"^-i  Euro.  Mag.  M ay  1817. 
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^fc  ViomUm  Bofopcu  Mipmt— . 

coxcujiiov  or  lbttbb  in.  time  as  undivided  as    possible  which 

YOU  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that  these  makes  op  the  hours  of  official  employ  ; 
avocations  are  not  always  equally  and  with  this  arrangement  in  view,  you 
preaeiog,  and  that  instances  frequently  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  devise  some 
occur  in  which  you  have  nothing  tjp  do  for  profitable  application  of  these  intervals 
an  hour  or  two  together.  Such  an  occur-  of  remission,  that  shall  preserve  your 
rence,  however,  is  no  excuse  for  any  thoughts  in  the  same  direction.  With 
waste  of  the  intermediate  time — the  tern-  your  oatural  strength  of  intellect,  you, 
porary  cessation  of  business  gives  you,  at  will  not  experience  any  serious  difficulty 
all  events,  an  "opportunity  to  fill  up  the  in  doing  this  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day  ; 
asjacemritb  some  improving  pursuit  that  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  if  you 
relates  to  the  subjects  which  your  situs-  adhere  to  this  industrious  system,  you 
uon  embraces  $ — for  this  purpose  I  will  reap  one  certain  fruit  of  it  which 
would  recommend  you  to  substitute  for  will  encourage  your  emulation  ; — you 
the  ageless  reading  .to  which  I  have  will  find  your  aptness  for  business  grad- 
adverted,  some  of  those  publications  ually  increased  far  above  that  of  your 
winch  I  referred  to  in  my  last,  that  treat  compeers,  who  so  blindly  forfeit  their 
upon  commercial  topic-. — There  is  an  best  opportunities  of  qualifying  themselves 
excellent  book  lately  published,  called  for  the  higher  departments  of  official  life. 
44  the  Universal  Cambist"  which  would  In  such  progress  the  adage,  "  Divide  el 
put  you  in  possession  of  much  valuable  imperii,"  will  be  well  exemplified  by 
rafbrroatioo ;  this  you  might  keep  by  your  advancement  in  those  powers  of 
you  in  reserve  for  such  unemployed  pe-  personal  intelligence  and  professional 
riods ;  it  is  a  book  of  business  and  will  knowledge,  which  nothing  but  this  regu- 
not  be  out  of  its  place*     At  all  events,-  lar  distribution  of  your  time  can  secure. 

my  dear  G ,  let  it  be  your  constant  You  will  be  better  enabled  to  command 

object  to  preserve  that  portion  of  your  your  oppoitujihies  of  official  information, 
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end  to  seixe  those  nralities  of  recommend- 
ing yourself  to  the  notice  of  your  superiors, 
on  which  your  hopes  of  porootioo  de- 
pend. Your  assiduity  will  thus  be 
acknowledged,  and  your  merits  will  not 
be  disappointed  of  their  reward. 

I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  O ,  that 

I  should  very  intimately  feel  your  dis- 
comfiture, were  any  such  disappoint- 
ment to  ensue ;  still  I  would  flatter  my* 
self  (and  a  father's  hopes  are  not  easily 
supported  by  any  such  self-persuasions 
without  some  more  rational  ground  than 
his  own  feelings)  that  the  advice  which 
I  have  given  you,  if  admitted  into  your 
rules  of  conduct,  will  furnish  you  with 
ample  means  of  escaping  such  disap- 
pointment But  if  you  should  not  con- 
struct your  expectations  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  my  anxiety  for  your  prospe- 
rous progress  has  formed  its  anticipa- 
tions, let  roeappeal  toyourself-reference ; 
and  if  your  sense  of  duty  should  fail,  let 
me  retain  your  pride  on  my  side  ; — you 
have  received  a  liberal  education — you 
are  blest  with  intellectual  powers  above 
the  common  standard — you  have  enjoy- 
ed opportunities  which  few  of  young  men 
around  you  have  had  the  advantage  of 
cultivating — would  it  not  then  reflect 
very  seriously  upon  yourself,  if  you  were 
to  reject  from  your  consideration,  all  these 
essentials,  and  for  the  want  of  assiduity, 
were  to  forfeit  sll  the  concurrent  chances 
in  your  favour  ?  If  you  be  disposed  to 
commit  so  palpable  a  suicide  upon  your 
hopes,  let  one  of  our  modem  poets, 
whom  I  quote  by  recollection,  stimulate 
you  to  the  action : 


'think  of  tone 


Assideoes  booby  mounting  o'er  yoar  bead. 
And  theace  with  fancy  interest  looking  down* 
Think  of  (Reflection's  stab!)     the   pitying 

friend, 
With  shoulders   shragg'd  and  sorry— think 

that  Time 
Has  golden  urinates  if  discreetly  seised." 

I  am  unwilling,  my  dear  Q  ■,  to 
suppose  thst  another's  sentiments  will 
have  more  influence  upon  your  mind 
than  a  Esther's,  otherwise  I  could  mul- 
tiply my  quotations,  not  merely  from 
our  own  writers  on  this  important  ques- 
tion, but  from  your  old  acquaintance 
among  your  school  classics.  However,  I 
will  nersoade  myself  that  your  common 


sense  will  admit  as  deserving  of  your 
notice,  what  every  man  has  sooner  or 
later  in  life  acknowledged  in  its  advan- 
tages, or  lamented  in  the  loss  of  them ; 
for  the  value  of  time  is  what  every  one 
can  appreciate,  although  every  man  does 
not  apply  it  to  the  most  valuable  purpo- 
ses. I  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
avoid  the  numerous  trite  sayings  which 
have  spoken  the  language  of  this  expe- 
rience in  those  general  terms  in  which 
it  is  accustomed  to  express  itself — all  I 
have  in  view  is  to  save  you  the  pain  of 
fruitless  regret,  and  to  point  out  the  way 
by  which  you  may  avoid  it.  1  shall  not 
urge  my  admonitions  on  this  bead  far- 
ther than  to  add,  that  he  who  does  not 
reckon  the  worth  of  that  part  of  bis  time 
for  which  he  is  paid,  according  to  the 
standard  of  its  usefulness  by  which  he 
has  pledged  it  to  bis  employers,  is  not 
likely  to  meet  their  expectations  or  pro* 
mote  his  own, — and  as  the  letter  must  in 
your  case  materially  depend  upon  the 
former,  it  becomes  the  individual  interest 
of  your  official  relation,  as  well  as  the 
moral  duty  of  your  personal  character, 
to  provide  that  neither  be  disappoifed. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  divi- 
sion of  your  time,  the  hours  to  be  allot- 
ted to  study  :  for  1  cannot  allow  myself 
to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  you  can 
remain  satisfied  with  the  scanty  store  of 
knowledge  which  your  scholastic  ac- 
quirements have  put  you  in  possession 
of:  but  admitting  that  such  a  supposi- 
tion might  be  made  without  any  injuri- 
ous reflection  upon  the  active  powers  of 
your  mind,  it  would  still  infer  that  you 
keep  up  those  acquirements,  and  not 
degrade  the  toga  of  manhood  because  yon 
have  thrown  aside  the  prmtesta  of  the 
schoolboy.  I  could  wish  that  the  form- 
er may  be  worn  with  dignity,  and  be- 
lieve me,  a  well  cultivated  intellect  is  the 
only  qualification  that  can  give  a  step  of 
superiority  corresponding  with  the  garb. 
Do  not  then  suppose  thst  you  have  no- 
thing farther  to  do  with  learning,  be- 
cause you  have  escaped  from  the  tram- 
els  of  first'form  lessons.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  by  some  of  the  first  men  of 
the  age,  that  they  have  learned  more  af- 
ter they  left  school  than  they  has!  ac- 
quired during  the  whole  time  which  they 
had  passed  there.  But  whence  does 
this  remark  proceed  ?  why,  from  a  ma- 
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tnrity  of  reflection  which  has  enabled  ways  respected  for  what  be  knows,  and 
them  to  apply  what  they  had  learned,  courted  for  what  he  communicates ;  ha 
with  a  more  apposite  sens*  of  its  drift  is  acceptable  to  all  and  in  every  station  : 
and  meaning. — At  your  age,  the  powers  but  when  we  speak  of  a  man  of  reading, 
of  reflection  begin  to  expand  themselves,  we  mean  a  man  of  literary  acquirements ; 
and  the  judgment  to  feel  its  strength  ;  and  this  every  young  man  may  become 
and  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  in  the  who  has  had  the  foundation  already  laid 
character  of  your  mind,  it  would  repel  in  his  mind  by  classical  tuition.  Two 
with  indignant  emotion,  the  charge  of  hours9  study  in  a  day,  if  regularly  per- 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  either  :  but  severed  in,  will  go  a  great  way  in  the 
it  often  happens,  in  this  case  as  well  as  course  of  the  year  towards  enriching 
in  matters  of  more  moral  import,  that  your  intellectual  store ;  and  I  am  not 
we  may  individually  adopt  the  poet's  exacting  too  muob,  when  I  advise  you 
confession — meliora  probo,  dettriora  as-  to  seize  these  hours  in  the  earlier  part  of 
peer,  so  with  respect  to  the  suggestions  the  morning.  This  will  not  interfere 
of  reflection  and  the  convictions  of  our  with  that  season  of  repose  which  is  usual- 
judgment,  we  may  be  fully  capable  of  ly  applied  to  the  recruiting  of  your  men- 
estimating  an  advantage,  and  of  calculat-  tal  and  bodily  vigour  by  sleep ;  because, 
log  our  opportunities  to  improve  it,  yet  seven  hours  of  sleep  ought  to  be  reckon- 
at  the  same  time  we  are  not  unfrequent-  ed  sufficient  for  any  man,  and  especially 
ly  led  by  the  insinuating  influence  of  the  a  young  man.  Throughout  three  parts 
gayer  pursuits  of  life  to  sacrifice  the  one  of  the  year  this  appropriation  may  be 
and  neglect  the  other.  If  I  could  think  easily  effected  ;  and  I  will  not  admit  the 
that  you  were  already  so  well  acquainted  supposition  for  a  moment,  that  you 
with  all  jhose  subjects  of  general  know-  would  rather  lose  so  precious  an  oppor- 
ledge,  which  are  so  essential  to  complete  tunity  in  the  senseless  sloth  of  the  slug* 
a  well-informed  man,  I  should  not  be  gard  :  for  there  cannot  be  a  more  de- 
ctisppsed,  perhaps,  to  urge  the  necessity  grading  surrender  of  the  faculties  than 
for  devoting  two  hours  a  day  at  least  to  that  which  sloth  fulness  is  sure  to  pro- 
tbat  sort  of  reading  which  would  quali-  dure  :  always  despicable  in  every  one, 
fy  you  for  supporting  this  character.  As  in  a  young  man  it  is  disgusting,  and 
a  young  man,  you  may  indeed  be  already  gives  to  all  who  know  him  the  meanest 
better  informed  than  those  with  whom  opinion  of  his  understanding, 
you  associate  ;  you  know  something  of  .  o  11^  not  to  that  encaaatrm,  81ot!iT 
chew,  and  you  therefore  know  that  a  With  teeming  «nile ,  ber  palatable  c«p 
moderate  player  will  never  become  an  By  standing  grows  insipid  «  and  beware 
adept  at  the  game,  if  he  contends  only  The  bottom,  for  ihere't  poitoa  in  the  lees ." 
with  those  who  are  inferior  to  himself ; 

so  he  who  is  contented  with  being  thought  In  the  winter  months  you  may  transfer 
learned  by  the  ignorant,  will  be  conscious  this  division  of  your  time  from  the  morn- 
of  no  stimulus  to  increase  bis  knowledge:  ing  to  the  evening,  or  reserve  one  hour 
he  may  be  a  giant  among  pigmies,  but  for  each  part  of  the  day. 
moat  himself  be  a  pigmy  among  those  I  need  not  again  mention  those  sub- 
wboae  loftier  stature  of  genius,  and  more  jects  of  your  study  which  I  have  already 
powerful  grasp  of  comprehension,  have  particularised  as  peculiarly  appertaining 
been  formed  by  continued  study  and  in-  to  the  business  of  your  station  ;  but  it 
teilectual  research  ;  and  if  by  fortuitous  may  be  useful  for  me  to  observe,  that 
interest  such  an  one  rises  above  that  lev-  there  are  others  which  belong  to  what  is 
el  which  far  exceeds  the  just  meed  of  bis  called  ornamental  reading,  that  must  not 
merit,  he  may  fancy  himself  a  great  man,  be  omitted  ;  such  as  the  works  of  our 
because  he  is  invested  with  authority  poets  and  essayists,  and  the  acquiring  a 
over  others  who  have  not  bad  to  boast  knowledge  of  foreign  languages :  the 
of  so  much  adventitious  support  as  him-  latter  you  will  find  to  be  a  much  easier 
self;  but,  if  his  knowledge  be  not  also  task,  after  having  obtained  a  competent 
above  the  level  of  those  below  him,  be  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  You 
will  at  once  be  feared  and  despised.  A  will  naturally  conclude,  my  dear  Q— , 
man  of  reading,  on  the  contrary,  is  al-  that  I  submit  all  this  enumeration  to 
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your  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  not  mean 
to  insist  upon  the  dictate  farther  than 
your  taste  may  decide.  What  I  wish 
you  to  understand  by  it  is,  that  at  all 
events  I  am  anxious  for  your  employing 
a  part  of  your  leisure  in  gaining  such 
knowledge  as  will  always  be  useful  and 
gratifying  to  yourself  and  others  ;  and 
without  which  you  will  find  yourself 
shut  out  from  the  wisest  and  the  most 
profitable  associations  in  life,  such  as  it 
is  both  honourable  and  praiseworthy  in 
a  young  man  to  cultivate.  Bacon,  who 
is  one  of  the  essayists  that  I  should  earn- 
estly recommend  you  to  read,  as  being 
in  himself  a  host  of  original  thought  and 
practical  precept,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage upon  study,  which  I  quote  as  ap- 
plicable to  this  part  of  my  subject,  more 
especially  as  blended  with  what  has  gone 
before  :  "  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for 
ornament,  and  for  ability.  The  chief 
use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  re- 
tiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse  ; 
and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and 
disposition  of  business.  Crafty  men 
contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them*  Read- 
ing maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man  : 
and  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  mat  memory  ;  if  he 
confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit ;  and  if  be  read  little,  he  had  need 
have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that 
which  he  doth  not** 

To  combine  all  this  useful  application, 
I  should  wish  you  to  make  use  of 
Locke's  Common-place  book,  for  the 
insertion  of  such  passages  of  the  authors 
which  you  read,  as  you  may  think  most 
worthy  of  selection,  and  deserving  of 
being  impressed  upon  your  particular  at- 
tention. You  will  thus  read  with  more 
advantage,  and  will  secure  to  younclf  a 
treasure  of  reference  whenever  you  may 
desire  to  give  weight  to  your  own  senti- 
ments by  authorities  which  the  world 
has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  admitting 
as  such.  Besides,  by  this  practice  ideas 
will  be  furnished  to  your  recollection, 
which  will  ffive  a  substance  to  your  con- 
versation, that  will  render  it  worth  the 
while  of  those  with  whom  you  converse 
to  attend  to  what  you  say :  the  wise  will 
listen  to  you  with  pleasure,  from  their 
conviction  of  your  good  sense^  and  studi- 


ous application  :  and  the  less  intelligent 
will  hear  you,  with  a  grateful  participa- 
tion in  your  knowledge. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  divi- 
sion of  your  time,  which  at  our  first  in- 
troduction into  life  we  are  apt  to  consid- 
er as  no  lest  important  than  those  points 
which  I  have  discussed  ;  and  so  it  cer- 
tainly is,  for  more  depends  upon  the 
arrangement  of  our  amusements  than  we 
are  perhaps  at  first  aware  of.  The  very 
meaning  of  the  word  recreation,  which 
we  use,  as  comprehending  them  all  un- 
der one  head,  implies,  that  some  portion 
of  our  time  is  necessary  for  that  renova- 
tion of  the  mental  powers  which  enables 
us  to  pursue  our  studies  with  more  ef- 
fect, and  to  return  to  our  occupations  of 
business  with  more  inclination  to  fulfil 
their  respective  duties;  but  then  you 
will  perceive,  that  this  renovation  is  al- 
together opposite  to  that  inconsiderate 
dissipation  of  our  time,  which  disquali- 
fies us  for  all  true  relish  of  the  one,  and 
a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  other. 

In  my  next  letter,  my  dear  G ,  I 

shall  attempt  to  delineate  those  false  no- 
tions of  recreation,  which  young  men  of 
your  condition  in  life  are  too  apt  to  fbnn 
of  it ;  and  to  contrast  them  with  those  by 
which  the  judicious  and  virtuous  part  of 
society  has  more  correctly  characterised  it. 

I  am  aware,  my  dear  G ,  that  the 

preceptive  form  of  these  letters  may 
assume  a  less  acceptable  shape  of  admo- 
nition than  what  the  lively  impressions 
of  a  young  mind  may  willingly  acknow- 
ledge :  but  vou  will  reflect,  that  what  is 
serious  is  sincere,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  serious  or  sincere  than  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  father,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  welfare  of  his  child ;  because 
there  cannot  be  a  more  solemn  respon- 
sibility thnn  that  with  which  the  former 
is  invested  by  the  Creator  of  both,  or  a 
more  agonising  remorse  than  that  which 
will  assuredly  follow  from  dereliction  of 
duty  iu  either. 

You  will  then  accept  my  anxieties  to 
acquit  myself  of  my  obligation,  and  al- 
low me  to  hope  that  you  will  take  in 
good  part  what  flows  from  the  mo3t  un- 
feigned wish  to  promote  your  happiness ; 
a  feeling  which,  whether  acknowledged 
or  not  by  you,  will  never  cease  to  actuate 
with  the  tenderest  interest  the  mind  and 
heart  of    Your  affectionate  father,    W. 
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SIMILARITIES  IX  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WHITINGS. 

Te>  fat  Editor  •/  the  European  Magazine.      How  hast  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains? 
SIR,  v  How  is  the  mighty  low  ? 

THERE  is  so  striking  a  similarity  be-  which  is  not  unlike  the  beautiful  ex- 
tween  the  language  of  the  author  of  clamation  of  David,  when  he  bewailed 

Rasaelas,  in  describing  the  philosopher,  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  : 

after  the  death  of  his  child,  as  quoted  in  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high 

your  Number  for  May,  and  a  passage  P1*"*5  bow  are  fce  mighty  fallen  1^^  ^ 

in  the    sublime  book  of  Job,  that  it  _                                            ••»",.* 

seems  reasonable  to  suppose  Dr.  John-  n  ™  Thomas  Moore  s  new  work,  Uli 


son  selected  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giv-  Rookh,  he  appears  to  have  selected  this 

ing  so  excellent  an  amphfication  of  the  P*888^  from  Sterne : 

sentiments  it  contains  M  Th*   accusing  spirit    which  flew  up  to 

„T  .?  !  <*nuunSi                               m  Heaven's  cbancerv  with  the  oath,  blutbed  as 

"  Behold,  thou  hast  instructed  many,  and  hegaveitini  and  the  recording  angel  who 

thou  bast  strengthened  th%weak  hands.  wrote  it  down  dropped  a  tear,  and  blotted  it 

Thy   words  have  opholden  him  that  was  out  for  ever." 

MU?;^lbo.lMM.b«octhMedthereeUe  Md  ^  ^  ^^^    ^    ^.^ 

But  now  it  is  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  in  poetical  language,  when,  after  des- 
JWntertj    it  toucheth  tnee,   and  thou  art  ^^  the   criminal  life   of  one  who 

Is  not 'this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence,  thy  suddenly    became    repentant,    and   al- 

hope,  and  the  uprightness  of  thy  days.**  luding  to  the  record  of  his  actions  in 

Civ.  v.  3-6.  Heaven,  he  says, 

Virgil  and  Ossian  were  of  two  dif- there  written,  all, 

fereot  ages  and  countries,  and  ignorant  Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fal 

of  each   other's    existence;     but  there  Fromthe  denouncing  Angel's  pen, 

are  two  passages  in  their  works  of  pre-  Erc  Mercy  weeps  them  out  again. 

risely  the  same  import.  Paradise  and  the  Peri, 

Posmntf  a^apeeee  videntur.    JE.  5.  v.  931.  *  "7  B*   *   **■*».  »•*»  *> 

*         .  point  out  a  forcible  passage  in  Isaiah  to 

Thus  Englished  by  Dryden ;  the  consideration  of  a  certain  class  of 

For  they  can  conquer  who  beUeve  they  can.      men,  called  monopolizers;    of  whom, 

They  best  succeed  who  dare.      Fingal,  R  iii.  ™me  m  land'  30fne  in  corn»  and  others 
*t_^l        t  ^      l  ,0  different  things,  are  ever  busy  in  ac- 

Neither  of  the  above  two  poets  ever  cnmu!atiDg.  J 

sawthe .able;    yet  (W  says,  in  the  Wo  ontff  ^  that  .  .„  ^  f0  ^ 

poem  already  mentioned,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place, 

Fallen  is  the  arm    of  battle;  the  mighty  {hat  thev  , nay  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst* 

amoog  thevallaatislowl                    BooT?.  *«*•             y^  ^^  ** 

and  ia  that  called  the  battle  of  Lora,  17//»  .Trine,  1817.                         '  O. 


ON  PRODIGIES. 


from  the  taropma  Migaxla*. 

*"*%«!f«t!*  flWm   mWft*  tiUjam/agm*  die  to  my?elf  the  influence  they  obtained. 

Scout!*,  fM4g  vit*  rathnes  vertere  possuit,  aT*d  the  care  with  which  they  were  con- 

PortwasfuetrntaomncstttrbareUmore.  stantly  expiated,  I  fell  into  a  conteropla- 

Lccuet.  Lib.  1.  ^on  on  the  subjection  of  the  human  mind 

T  HAD  passed  the  evening  over  Livy,  to  whatever  manifests  itself  in  a  shape  be* 

^*-  and  was  amusing  myself  by  consider-  yond  the  common  course  of  nature.  And 

ing  the  precision  with  which  the  prodigies  as  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  battlesthat 

that  eccurred  are  recorded  in  each  ymr,  have  been  decided  by  incidents  that  were 

and  the  detail  of  them  given  with  as  much  judged  ominous,  the  changes  and  entire 

regularity  and  gravity  as  the  succession  revolutions  that  have  been    effected  in 

ofroagistrates,*while  I  was  trying  to  recon-  states  bjr  oracles  and  portents,  and  even 
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tbe ,  sects  and  divisions  that  have  been  what  was  declared  a  manifestation  of  the 
created  io  religion  by  the  persuasion  of  anger,  or  a  token  of  the  will  of  their  du* 
superior  interference,  I  found  it  necessary,  ties,  to  increase  their  veneration  for  those 
for  the  sake  of  defining  th>"  feeling  more  powers ;  and  they  themselves,  who  made 
clearly,  to  confine  myself  to  inquiring  in-  religion  their  policy,  were  frequently  de- 
dividually  into  the  cause  of  the  subservi-  prived  of  the  prospects  of  their  ambition 
•nee  of  mankind  to  what  are  called  super-  dv  the  indispensable  duties  of  that  reli- 
natural  appearances.  A  sense  of  religion  gion,  and  the  expiations  of  those  signs 
is  undoubtedly  the  foundation  on  which  which  were  held  up  to  awe  the  people : 
this  cause  must  be  raised  ;  but  it  is  reli-  and  the  strict  observance  of  these  duties 
gion  carried  to  excess,  and  degenerated  became  a  necessity  in  confirming  their 
to  (hat  sentiment  which  Lucretius  implies,  authority,  as  a  magistrate  who  neglected 
that  gives  it  immediate  action.  them  was  considered  impious  ;   and  we 

Tmuam  rtUgio  potuk  ammUn  malorum.  find  examples  where  disaster  and  infamy 

8ach  were  tbe  ilk  from  rapentition  sprung,     followed  those  who  ventured  to  despise 
We  know  not  of  any  nation,  however  or  omit  them.     In  the  modern    world, 
barbarous,  which  has  not  an  object  of  there  are  rash  and  impatient  men,  whose 
worship  ;  and  it  is  an  innate  feeling  in   temper  seldom  alAws  them  to  besuccess- 
every  unenlightened  people,  to  dread  the  ful,  but  in  those  ages  their  failure  was  at- 
Being  they  bow  to  as  all-powerful :  this  tributed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  they 
itself  would  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  slighted.     With  a  people  thus  impressed 
of  the  awe  inspired    into  them  by  any   and  educated,  it  is  natural  enough  that 
unlooked-for  phenomenon,  if  it  was  only   any  thing  uncommon  should  be  worked 
a  story  of  barbarous  tradition,  and  we   up  into  a  miracle,  and  take  possession  of 
read  of  the  terrors  of  an  earthoj^ake  or   their  senses  so  completely  as  to  preclude 
meteor  merely  to  smile  at  them  :  though   them  from  searching  it  further  than  the 
these  relations  were  transmitted  through   terror  induced.     But  how  is  it  that,  living 
the  most  polished  times  of  the  Roman   in  a  time  so  improved  and  enlightened 
Commonwealth,  when  their  gods  were  no  as  the  present,  with  every  assistance  of 
longer  a  bugbear,  and  they  had  even  be-  philosophy  and  science,  the  same  terrors 
gun  to  doubt ;  and  they  are  given  to  the  and  the  same  weakness  should  possess  an 
world  by  their  latest  writers  with  reve-  almost  equal  influence  ?    We  read  of  the 
rence,  tho'  sometimes  qualified.     Livy  prodigies  of  former  ages,  we  see  many  of 
has  been  cavilled  at  for  the  improbability  them  accounted  for  by  our  own  philoso- 
of  the  stories  be  relates,  notwithstanding  phers,  and  many  we  disbelieve  and  ridi- 
he  does  not  always  vouch  for  their  au-  cule  ;  yet  with  all  our  wisdom  and  in- 
thenticity;  and  Tacitus  is  boldly  accused  credulity,  tbe  same  extraordinary  acci- 
of  superstition  on  much  the  same  ground,   dents  are  retailed  amongst  ourselves,  and 
But  many  of  the  prodigies  recorded  by  the  same  dread  expressed  of  their  agency, 
the  former  are  well  known  in  our  times,  that  we  reproach  with  so  little  mercy  ia 
have  frequently  occurred,  and  are  become  those  who    bad    neither    our  extent  of 
facts  in  philosophy;  and  while  we  im-  knowledge  nor  our  light  of  religion.  Mdny 
pute  the  credit  given  at  the  time,  to  the  stubborn  sophists  and  grave  commenta- 
most  extravagant  of  them,  to  the  impulse  tors  have  enjoyed  the  laugh  at  poor  Livy, 
of  religious  principle,  we  must  recollect  for  venturing  to  assert  that  a  cow  spoke  ; 
that,  even  in  that  early  period,  their  no-  yet  our  own  chronicles,  of  not  a  very  ra- 
tions of  religion  were  wavering,  and  the  mote  date,  have  published  the  same  uo- 
in novation  of  modern  ceremonies  more  doubted  fact,  without  contradiction.    The 
than  once  obliged  the  government  to  ex-   Roman  says,  on  one  occasion,  it  rained 
ercise  the  extremity  of  their  authority.    It  flesh— every  Christian  admits  the  shower 
was  the  interest  of  the  nobles,  who  retain-  of  Manna  :   and  this  is  at  least  bread  to 
ed  the  administration  of  the  sacred  offices   his  meat     But  to  leave  the  levity  of  com- 
in*  their  own  hands,  to  bind  the  people  to  parison,  if  we  wish  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
their  peculiar  rites,   and  by  the  rigour  we  are  past  tbe  age  of  credulity,  there  are, 
with  which  they  punished  every  deviation  unfortunately,  jugglers  and  prophets  ri- 
firom  the  established  ceremonies,  and  the  sing  every  day  to  bring  us  back  to  tbe 
solemnity  of  their  sacrifices,  to  appease  consciousness  of  its  power. 
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It  is  a  little  more  than  a  century  since  curacy  of  the  historian';  the  truth  oftt*J 
it  waa  thought  necessary  to  provide  spe-  tory  cannot  unshackte  us  from  credulity 
cial  laws  against  the  exercise  of  witch-  and  the  most  monstrous  fables,  if  they 
craft ;  and  we  look  back  with  astonish-  take  us  oh  the  side  of  religion,  will  be 
meat  and  horror  on  the  persecutions  suf-  readily  admitted  by  the  mgottad'or  eager* 
fered  by  inoffensive  and  ignorant  beings,  ly  followed  by  the  superstitious.      IteftM 
under  that  imputation.      Our  legislature  gion  makes  a  man  receive  with  respect 
has  become  ashamed  of  its  folly;    but  whatever  is  supposed- to  proceed  from: 
still  every  village  has  its  Witch,  and  thor  Divine  Interference,  but  the  firmness  'off 
it  is  no  longer  a  breach  of  law  for  an  old   his  sense  assists  him  to  detect  the  com*? 
woman  to  keep  a  cat,  it  has  not  ceased'  motions  of  nature  or  the1  falsehoods'  of 
to  render  her  obnoxious  to' the  taunts  design ;  white  too  etftbtlsiastfc1  or  wealf 
and  hatred  of  her  ignorant  neighbours,  disposition  is  involved  in  that  degraded 
Religious  events  and  ceremonies  ark  no  sentiment,  which  exposes  it  tdk  the' ma^ 
longer  interwoven  into  civil  history ;  the  donations' of  cunning,  of  the  encroach* 
worship  is  sober  and  the  sacrifice  indi-  intents  of  tyranny,  and  the  man  enfeebled1 
vidual  :    oar  annate  seldom  record'  a  by  its  weight,  is  unabl*  to  loot at  an# 
thanksgiving  or  supplication,  and  we  do  question  the  phantom'  that  oyerpowerW 
not  know  how  many  have  been  driven  to  him.    The  dj3mal 'effects  oftbis  debase** 
church  by  a  comet  or  an  earthquake*   But  ment  we  witness  in  another  country  and1 
if  a  Chronicler  should  appear  emulous  of  a  different  worship  ;  but  what  is  nearer 
the  labours  of  Stowe  and  Hotinsbed,  it  to  us,  we  see  our  own  felfbw  citteen* 
would  startle  us  to  see  in  the  records  of  yielding  every  day'  toridiciilous  ■'feattf1 
our  own  time — this  year  a  mermaid  was  and  ssststmg  iri  propagath%scanMoW 
seen — a    ben  laid  miraculous  eggs— a  and  absurd ^bricafions,  from '  the  'sdme1 
great  sensation  was  excited  among  all  impulse  though  with  a  different  degtetf 
ranks  of  people  by  the  asserted  pregnan-  of  force.     Tnese  reflections  will  afford? 
cy  of  a  woman  turned  sixty,  and  even  the  some  apology  for  the  Roman  historians;' 
highest  class  were  eager  to  purchase  from  in  admitting  incidents  which  may  be! 
her  passports  to  salvation — a  prophet  in  considered  as  Intimately  connected1  with 
an  obscure  town  chaunted  the  destruc-  the  conduct  of  their  republic,  and  it  is  to, 
tion  of  the  world,  and  his  denunciation  be  considered  that  the  same  superstition* 
was  spread  over  all  Europe.      Wonders  which  is  softened  into  creduiW'now,1 
of  this  sort  would  recur  constantly  to  •  will  ever  predominate  in    mrhro    not 
•weH  our  histories,  if  it  was  found  coo-  strengthened  by  culture,  and' itis-surefo: 
venient  to  apply  them  to  political  pur-  be  supplied  with  abundant  fobbV  when-1 
poses,  for  the  popular  mind  is  and  ever  ever  any  purpose  is  to-be'  answered  by- 
will  be  swayed  by  preternatural  occur-   making  use  of  it  i  every  Via ve  can  pte-1 
fences,  and  it  will  always  prove  the  surest'  tend  to  extraordinary  powers,  and'  turn 
instrument  in  working  on  the  imagina-  the  variations  of  nature  into  portents,  for 
dons  of  the  multitude.    Nature  has  given  which  he  will' not  lack  farue  believers,  and' 
ns  a  love  for  fiction,  and  we  praise  the  each  of  his  monsters 'may  have,  as  Auto'-' 
invention  of  the  poet  more  than  the  ac-  licus  says,  ••  three  justices9  hands  to  ft/* 
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,  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunities  ter  himself.  Now  these  statement*  all 
which  intervals  from  visiting  schools  al-  appear  very  paradoxical ;  and  the  ques- 
lowed,  to  visit  all  manufactories  which  tion  with  the  reflecting  mind  naturally  is, 
might  be  open  to  me,  and  gather  instruc-  how  they  can  be  true.  Yet  that  quest  on 
tion,  as  the  bee  gathers  honey,  from  every  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  almost 
flower.  In  Great  Britain,  especially,  a  out  of  date,  and  the  encomiums  aovr 
vast  field  of  instruction  has  thus  been  passed  on  the  system  are  for  its  facility 
opened  before  me :  my  object  in  this  and  simplicity — the  days  of  wonder  are 

Kmuit  has  been,  first,  to  see  if  I  could  passed  away  ;  and  yet,  marked  as  the 
d  mechanical  inventions  which,  by  a  first  statements  made  by  me  were,  do 
different  application  from  their  present  man  has  ever  charged  me  with  making  a 
use,  might  extend  the  progress,  by  cheap-  mystery  of  the  system  ;  I  gave  it  to  the 
ening  the  materials  used  for  education  ;  public  freely,  as  soon  as  ever  a  publics* 
nor  has  my  intention  failed  of  its  effect  tion  .  was  ready  for  press  by  subscrip* 
My  second  object  was,  to  attain  a  perfect  tion  ;  which  enabled  me  to  print  5500 
knowledge,  by  inspection  of  machinery,  copies  of  my  first  book,  for  which  I  re- 
sold conversation  with  commercial  men,  ceived  above  13001.  and  applied  the  pro- 
in  matters  relative  to  the  objects  of  com-  fits  to  advance  the^public  cause  in  which 
fesrcial  education,  and  which  I  could  on-  I  was,  and  am  still,  engaged. 
ly  gather  from  such  an  authentic  source.       At  present  I  have  a  subscription  open 

I  have  also,  endeavoured,  not  merely  for  another  book,  of  which  several  hue- 
to  travel  as  a  teacher  but  as  a  learner  ;  dred  copies  are  engaged  for  by  most  re* 
and, .while  calling  the  public  attention  to  epectable  persons ;  when  the  number 
the  Lancasterian  system  of  education,  I  comes  to  2000  copies  the  work  will  in* 
have  been  endeavouring  by  continual  at-  stantly  go  to  press.  It  will,  in  an  appendix, 
tendon  to  the  subject,  practically  to  ap-  contain  an  account  of  the  new  improve- 
ply  its  principles,  and  perfect  its  power,  ments^he  outlines  of  which  are  as  follow: 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  prove  it  possess-  1.  Lessons  of  every  kind  may  be  fur* 
ea  greater  facilities  than  has  ever  been  nished  for  schools  cheaper  than  formerly, 
imagined  by  its  most  zeajous  friends.        and  better  adapted  to  the  end  of  instruc 

The  results  of  which  I  now  write  will  tion*  The  first  particular  by  cheapening 
be  admitted  by  all  to  be  of  high  impor-  and  simplifying  the  material ;  the  second 
tanoe  to  the  cause  of  education,  if  they  is  the  result  of  arrangement,  arising 
mm  real  :  they  are  stated  in  a  manner  from  more  mature  experience. 
paradoxically,  for  the  sake  of  striking  the  2.  The  copious  variety  of  lessons  to  bt 
mind  more  impressively  with  their  im-  afforded  by  these  inventions  is  beyond 
portance.  But  I  anticipate  that,  when  precedent  or  calculation — the  expence 
fully  known,  the  surprise  will  be,  that  continuing  the  same,  but  the  variety  of 
they  nave  not  been  found  out  before,  and  lessons  almost  endless. 
that  such  simple  easy  matters  should  3.  Language  does  not  bound  their 
have  so  long  possessed  powers  of  such  powers — the  application  will  answer  for 
exteot,  and  not  been  rendered  actively  one  language  as  well  as  another.  The 
useful  to  mankind.  lessons  will  answer  for  spelling,  reading, 

When,  I  first  commenced  making  and  arithmetic — in  one  language  as  well 
known  my  system  of  education  to  the  as  another,  and  with  nearly  equal  facility . 
public,  1  stated  that  one  master  could  in  every  written  language.  The  increase 
govern  a  school,  however  large  ;  that  a  of  the  powers  of  these  materials  of  instruct 
simple  principle  of  order  would  enable  tion  will  apply  to  classic  as  icell  as  any 
him  to  govern  hundreds  of  pupils,  and  other  authors. 

thus  ptepare  for  their  instruction  ;  that  4.  It  seems,  from  the  facility  with 
one  book  would  serve  to  teach  a  whole  which  any  one  school  destitute  of  lessons 
school  to  spell,  one  book  for  reading,  and  may  be  provided,  that  it  is  possible  that 
one  for  arithmetic;  that  500  pupils  the  schools  of  a  large  empire  may  be  sup- 
spigot  write  and  speU  at  the  same  time,  plied  with  lessons,  in  vast  variety,  at  an ' 
and  all  together  ;  and  that  a  boy  who  expense  of  a  most  moderate  nature,  and 
knew  nothing  about  arithmetic,  might,  nearly  with  as  much  ease  as  the  schools 
Oj^his  system,  teach  it  as  well  as  the  mas-  of  a  Jorge  metivpolis. 
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5.  To  all  lovers  of  their  Bible,  to  all  results  are  correct,  a  new  lever  is  found 
who  are  anxious  for  the  spreading  of  the  wherewith  to  move  the  mental  energies  of 
•acred  writings  over  the  habitable  earth,  man,  and  promote  the  civilization  of  the 
it  mil  be  a  pleasure  to  learn,  that  these  world* 

inventions  will  afford  an  almost  indescri-  Incredible  as  these  things  may  appear, 
bable  facility  to  spread  copious  extracts  three  or  four  words  would  imply  a  know- 
of  the  sacred  writings,  so  as  to  enable  any  ledge  of  their  powers,  and  a  few  page* 
missionary  schoolmaster  to  supply  his  place  them,  from  description,  beyond  a 
school  or  schools  with  extracts  from  the  doubt ;  and  I  am  happy  to  assure  the 
kcst  of  books,  in  any  written  language,  reader  they  will  be  found  as  simple  and 
or  any  dime  of  the  world  ;  the  variety  cheap  as  correct  and  true, 
•ro/y  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Nor  do  I  wish  to  conceal  them  one 
books  used  hour  after  the  public  shall  enable  me  to. 

6.  These  inventions  being  especially  publish  them ;  it  only  remains  for  the 
calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  children,  friends  of  education  and  their  Bibles,  to 
srimple  in  their  use,  and  cheap  in  their  aid  the  publication  ;  and,  while  the  fair 
cost,  will  be  adapted  t6  private  tuition  in  proceedings  of  it  will  be  some  pecuniary 
a  small  family,  and  also  aid  mothers  in  recompense  for  the  time,  study,  and  lose 
teaching  very  young  children  before  they  sustained  in  carrying  these  inventions  to 
are  of  age  to  attend  school,  or  have  a  perfection,  I  shall  be  happy  to  prove  to 
teacher.  •   my  country  that,  however  I  may  have* 

7.  With  some  little  variety  in  the  op-  been  rewarded  for  past  exertions,  the 
plication,  these  lessons  will  not  only  apply  happiness  of  serving  its  youth,  and  ex- 
to  every  written  language  in  the  worta,  tending  similar  blessings  to  every  nation, 
living  or  dead,  but  they  will  equally  an*  kindred,  tongue,  and  people,  will  be  a 
vwerfor  the  blind,  and  be  of  essential  reward  beyond  that  man  can  give  or  take 
service  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  away. 

8.  As  to  lessons  in  writing,  the  same  I  remain,  in  the  cause  of  education, 
application  and  benefit  may  be  obtained  the  public's  most  devoted  servant, 

as  from  reading,  arithmetic,  or  other       Southampton  ;         Jos.  Lancaster. 
lessons.     The  reader  will  see  ihat,if  these  4th  month  (April),  9th,  1817. 


LOCUSTS. 

To  the  Editor  of the  Literary  Panorama,  tone,  as  if  divided  into  two  syllables, 

08,«V,™™rr^T^ .  «  ,.  which  (together  with  the  religious  lean- 

BSERVINO  in  your  Panorama  for  ing  of  tne  people)  produces  the  notion 

Nov  18 16,  some  account  of  the  lo-  tbat  they  My  «pHAWAH,«    While  I 

custs  of  North  America,  I  take  the  Kb-  was  but  entering  on  the  confines  of  the 

erty  of  writing  you  some  additional  no-  tract  of  land  which  they  then  covered,  I 

tices  on  that  subject,  winch  seems  to  be  couW  distinguish  the  beginning  and  end 

a  branch  of  entomology  but  Kttle  known.  tf  ^  note  of  ^h  5,^  I  .aw  ;  but  in 

In  the  month  of  June,  1708,  as  I  was  a  short  space  (a  few  miles)  they  were  so 

crossing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  numerous  as  to  excite  great  attention  ;tho* 

foot,  having  passed  several  of  the  ridges  I  still  had  formed  no  distinct  idea  what 

of  mountains  called  properly  the  Apala-  they-Vere.     In  two  days  journey  after- 

chian  mountains,  my  attention  was  at-  wards,  arriving  at  Pittsburg  (at  the  head 

tracted  by  an  unusual  hum,  or  buzz  in  of  the  Ohio)  f  found  the  people  all  talk* 

the  air  ;   and  looking  up  I  saw  several  ing  of  nothing  else  but  the  locusts,  which 

large  insects  on  the  wing;  they  were  indeed  was  no  wonder,  for  they  were  so 

brown,  and  flew  heavily  ;  about  an  inch  numerous  that  the  hum  continued  with* 

in  length,  and  having  four  gauze-like  out  intermission  the  whole  day,  and  by 

wings.     Their  note  there  is  no  describ-  dint  of  numbers  was  disagreeably  loud 

ing — it  w^aa,  rather  long,  and  somewhat  and  importunate. — I  did  not  then  stay 
piercing— having  a  slight  inflection  of  long  in  Pittsburg,  but  pursued  my  expe- 
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dition  down  the  Ohio  to  Reptuckyr  and 
returned  in  .about  a  month  through  the 
Ohio  State  (unsettled  territory)  to  Pitts- 
burg again  :  the  noise  was  far  from  be- 
ing over  ;  but  I  began  to  observe  a  phe- 
nomenon on  the  trees  which  I  could  not 
account  for.  Every  tree  whether  in  the 
Woods,  brin  the  gardens,  in  the  town  or 
out  of  it,  was  hung  with  dead  twigs, 
bating  their  leaves  on,  but  dried  and  turn- 
ed of  various  colours  like  autumn.  I  en- 
quired of  the  people  the  reason  of  this 
appearance,  and  found  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  locusts.  I  was  now 
anxious  to  examine  the  process  of  their 
ravages,  and  I  found  that  twigs  of  the 
bat  year's  shoot  were  perforated  to  the 
pith,  by  holes  in  rows  placed  as  near 
together  as  the  teeth  in. a  fine  ivory  comb 
(and  of  course  as  small)  and  as  many  as 
Could  be  bored  between  the  knots  of  the 
twig,  in  two  or  three  places  on  each. 
On  large  trees  some  hundreds  of  twigs 
were  so  perforated,  and  in  every  bole 
was  deposited  an  egg,  or  embryo  of  a 
maggot.-— Owing  to  the  beat  of  the 
summer,  the  twigs  so  injured  were  killed, 
and  twisting  with  the  process  of  drying 
away,  they  hung  as  I  have  described, 
giving  the  woods  a  most  singular  and 
unnatural  appearance. 

It  may  seem  astonishing  in  the  econo- 
my of  nature  as  to  the  re-production  of 
these  creatures,  but  the  larvae  in  every 
twig  that  dies,  dies  also ;  nor  could  I 
find  living  maggots  in  any  shrub  or  tree 
but  only  m  the  twigs  of  the  sasufras ; 
these  twigs  being  more  tenacious  of  bfe, 
sustained  the  puncturing,  without  yielding 
to  the  drought ;  I  cut  off  many  of  them, 
and  Slicing  a  small  knife  along  the  punc- 
tures, deeper  than  the  bark,  cut  through  a 
tow  of  sroal  white  maggots,  which  gave 
out  a  milky  moisture.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  the  locusts  disappeared,  and 
ho  one  considered  bow,  or  what  got  them. 
~~They  might  perhaps,  occupy  a  tract  of 
land  a^ont  1Q0  miles  square. 

In  the  year  1800 1  was  at  Baltimore, 
and  walking  in  Howard's  park  (in  the 
beginning  of  June)  at  the  back  of  that 
city,  I  observed  innumerable  boles  under 
the  trees  (like  the  holes  out  of  which  our 
black  beetles  ante  in  spring,)  and  looking 
into  the  trees  I  perceived  the  under  sides 
of  their  leave*  filled  with  wingless  insects 
wfaiflh  scared  toAbsen,-,  every  kaf  that 


I  could  distinctly  see  had  three  or  four 
on  it  In  a  few  days  the  whole  atmos- 
phere was  alive  with  locusts,  and  the 
hum  was  loud  and  unceasing;  the  ex- 
uviae dropped  speedily  from  the  leaves, 
and  lay  under  the  trees  in  such  quantities 
that  bushels  might  soon  have  been 
gathered.  I  now  perceived  that  the 
creatures  made  their  way  out  of  the  earth, 
without  wings,  and  crept  up  the  trees* 
fastening  themselves  underneath  the 
leaves,  where  in  a  short  time  they  were 
perfected ;  a  suture  then  opened  down 
the  back,  aqd  the  winged  insect  dropped 
out  {certainly  upon  his  yaings%)  being 
thenceforth  a  tenant  of  the  air.  This 
was  the  second  light  that  I  had  the 
ppportunity  of  observing — but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  first,  and  I 
bad  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far 
they  extended.  Neither  can  i  specify 
the  period  of  their  return — but  I  remem- 
ber their  public  papers  called  the  insect 
the  cicada  septemdecem. 

I  am  afraid  ft  would  be  in  vain  to 
speculate  from  these  imperfect  notices, 
upon  the  mode  of  their  reproduction,  or 
the  period  they  remain  inactive,  or  the 
changes  they  may  undergo.  It  appears 
to  be  certain  that  they  become  a  maggot 
before  winter  sets  in,  but  whether  this  . 
maggot  (or  grub)  descends  into  the  earth* 
I  know  not. 

I  was  at  Carlisle  (Pennsylvania)  in 
1794,  but  not  in  1706— but  I  passed 
through  it  in  1798  during  the  early  pert 
of  my  excursion  before  named.  It  is 
probable  that  some  tract  or  other  of  the  v 
United  States  is  every  year  visited  bjr 
these  swarms ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  statement  in  your  extract  of  the 
locusts  creeping  immediately  aid  of  their 
husks,  ana  hanging  by  titeir  forc-feH 
like  tallow  candles  ;  the  contrary  is  much 
more  probable,  and  their  exuviae  will 
continue  sticking  under  the  leaves  tome 
days  after  the  insect  has  flown. — The 
holes  they  make  in  rising  may  be  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  former  error  in  that  particular  maybe 
an  error  of  the  press. 

If  yon  think  this  worth  inserting  you 
are  welcome  to  it— and  I  may  probably 
hereafter  recollect  some  interesting  pari 
ticolars  relative  to  that  country. 

„  BBW,  HpLBrCIT 
%Htfte  jo  17.  * 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

From  tfce  Suroptaa  If^wi*. 

°i^r^a~%K^..lotetheir    ^""""E^*"^** 

BajtnruitB.  JWireeeiW»,b»erir«*onBV  -antftfcey  wiB 
A»  tfcetriaic  M  earth  *>  nor  drstr.?  m  •<»«»  ««  <Mt  while  t*«  liquor  run  ID. 
mot  of  the  bm  net,  ooratirnate  so        If  you  ft  ptaMiod  -Mrtth  MOat   todfl* 

F  you  wish  to  be  always  thirsty,  be  a  ta  !?hd,,*d  by  wTow,rful  »•  ■«■*»"«• 
dr.nlmM  ;  for  toe  xrteoer  end  more     . ?  J"*"  ****  «"* *d  *  ?*«r  mattf 


I 

yo*drmk,  Softener  aod  more  thirsty  wi^out  knowing  how,  fee  erfrwifem*} 

you  will  be.  aild  rt  Wl"  van*n  insensibly. 

If  you  seek  to  prevent  yoar  friends  ****  *?uW  haw  «o  resouice  wheti 

wising  you  in  the  worioVbe  b  drunkard  •  Pa8t  ,abour  but  a  woikhouset  be  a  drunk* 

fertbat  will  defeat  all  their  efforts.  ^;  and  you  will  be  unable  to  provide  any. 

Jfyou  would  effectuailycountermXyoar  WJ™  are  d**™-"**  to  expel  all  do- 
own  attempts  to  do  tf«11,fe  a  eVun*^  *^»*™oay  from  your  house,  be  a 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  drunkard  ;  and  discord,  with  all  her  evil 

If  you  wish  to  repel  the  endeavouis  of  l""5?  ***  soon  enter. 

lktw^b«ma*racemra^youiochar.  ^you  wmild  *» always  emder  esron* 

•cler^i^it^wlpTOBperiiy>atirsmilKmi;  *^cwn  >a  *«*»*;  foMittle  as  you 

and  you  will  roost  assuredly  triumph.  *l^fiB  a^ee  that  those  who  steal  from 

If  you  are  determined  to  be  poor.be  a  W6™****  ami  famine*  witt  rob  otfcers. 

*itmWrf;  and  you  will  soon  be  ragged  VJ0U  *ouid  *»  «Ju«d  to  the  ne- 

aad  pennyleae.  ceasity  of  sbunamg  your  creditors,  be  a 

Ifyou  would  wish  to  starve  yoti  fan>  *****"*  ;  «><*  y™  wilt  soon  have  res- 

iy,  be  a  drunkard  ;  for  that  will  con-  8on  to  Prefer  the  *>ye-pa\hs  to  the  pubhc 


sums  the  means  or  their  support.  __        ,.,     , 

If  you    would  be    spioged  on  by  ^you  like  the  smuswhents  ofa  court 

lames,  be  a  %rimW  ;  ami    that  wilt  of  conscience,  be  a  drunkard  ;  and  you 

make  their  task  easy,  ma?  **  of*n  6»«w**- 

Ifyou  wish  <obei»bbed,be  a  drunk*  ,f>u  would  be  s  dead  weight  on  the 

awi;  which  will  enable  the  thief  to  do  community,  and  "  cuniber  the  ground, 

it  with  mow  safety.  ■*  a  drunkard  ;  for  that  will  render  you 

Ifyoe  wish  to  blunt  your  senses,  be  a  ^^  helpless,  burdensome,  and  ex- 

aVwuWrf ;  and  you  will  soon  be  more  I^nawe. 

stupid  than  ma  ass.  "  y°u  woa*°   °e  a  nuisance,  be  a- 

If  yon  would  become  a  foot,  be  a  ^?W  ;  ibr  tlia  approach  of  a  drunk- 

oVimiwrd  ,•  «nd  you  will  soon  lose  your  ard  »  ,lk*  *«  tft  duoghill. 

understanding  "  vou  woo»d  °e  odious  to  your  fam- 

If  you  wtBb  to  incapacitate  yourself  H  ,and  ^ds,  be  a  drunkard  ;  and  you 

^o»ratkmaHi»taix:ourBe,he  kdrunkard;  wrtlaoon  be  more  than  disagreeable, 

for  that  wiU  tender  you  wfeoUy  unfit  for  it.  «  you  would  be  a  pest  to  society,  be 

Ifyms  wish  all  your  prospects  in  life  a  ^f«ari  ;  and  you  will  be  avoided 

*  be  clouded,  be  a  drunkard;  and  they  a8  jnfectiou^ 

will  aoon  be  dark  enough  ,f  y°u  dread  -"^ormatioo  of  your 

Wyau  would  destroy  your  body,  be  a  H**  *•  a  <*™«&"*  ;  and  you  wiU  be 

***kard;  ^sdruokenness  is  themother  "noervious  to  all  admonition. 

of  disease.  "  vou  would  amash  windows,  break 

Ifyou'mean  to  rain  youraoul,bea  *•  pom*  ftt  your  bones  broken,  tum- 

b**kard  ;  that  yov  may  be  excluded  b,e  ^^c*1^  a«d  horses,  and  be  locked 

from  Heaven.  up  in  watch^Kmaes^beadi-ttniaro  ;  and 

If  yon  are 'resolved  on  snicide,  be  a  U  will  be  sUange  if  you  do  not  mtcceed. 

drunkard}  that  being  a  sure  mode  of  Finally,  if  you  are  determined  tt>  be 

dwtI^ion.  utterly  destroyed,  in  estate,  body,  ami 
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soul,  be  a  drunkard  ;  and  you  will  soon 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  a 
more  effectual  means  to  accomplish 
your — End. 

DauNKBNHBssexpeU  reason— drowns 
the  memory— defaces  beauty— diminish- 
es strength- inflames  the  blood— causes 
internal,  external,  sod  incurable  wounds 
— Is  a  witch  to  the  senses,  a  devil  to 
the  soul,  a  thief  to  the  purse— the  beg- 
gar's companion,  a  wife's  woe,  and  chil- 
dren's sorrow— makes  a  strong  man 
weak,  and  a  wise  man  a  fool.  He  is 
worse  than  a  beast,  and  is  a  sell-murder- 


er, who  drinks  to  other's  good  health, 
and  robs  himself  of  his  own. 

Fly  drunkenness,  whose  vile  incontinence 
Takes  both  away  the  reason  and  the  teoar, 
Till  with  Cfrc«afi  cops  thy  mind  potest, 
Leaves  to  be  man,  and  wholly  turns  a  beast 
Think.  wbJU  thoe  swallow's!  the  cassises* 

Tboalefst  in  toss  to  wreck  and  drown  the 

tool**** 
♦••Qaite  leave  this  vice,  and  tarn  not  t**t 

again, 
Upon  presumption  of  a  stronger  brain  t 
For  he  that  holds  more  wine  than  others  tea, 
I  rather  comet  a  kogthmi  taaa  a  man. 

Rajtbowv. 


VARIETIES  : 

CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  ah»  HISTORICAU 


4We  are  reminded  of  the  literary  pleasures  of 
our  youth  in  the  appearance  of  a  third  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  (TlsraeWs  Curiosities  of  'Litera- 
ture. We  remember  no  work,  since  their 
first  appearance,  that  has  cratifted  oer  pal* 
ate  in  an  equal  degree*  They  did  not  con- 
sist of  sirloin  and  plum-podding,  but  they 
presented  a  feast  of  sweetmeats  and  delica- 
cies, derived  from  all  seasous  and  countries, 
which  were  capable  of  gratifying  a  literary 
epicure.  The  present  volume  sparkles  less 
with  that  vivacity  of  manner,  woicb,  in  his 
former  works,  has  sometimes  been  ascribed 
to  the  author  a*  a  fault ; — in  this  feature  he 
seems  to  have  corrected  himself,  while,  in 
bis  discrimination  of  subjects,  he  has  been 

?uite  as  happy  as  in  his  former  volumes, 
lis  entire  table  of  contents  is,  in  truth,  a 
list  of  curiosities,  and  no  book  ever  answer- 
ed better  to  its  pretensions.  The  Historical 
Essay  on  Pantouiimical  Characters.  On 
Charles  the  First  and  bis  Queen,  ana  on 
Licensers  of  the  Press,  are  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing and  original ;  the  Anecdotes  of  Audley 
the  Miser,  of  Feltou,  and  of  Tea  and  Coffee, 
are  rare  and  curious ;  and  the  defences  or 
Defoe,  and  of  the  partisans  of  Mary  8ioart, 
are  jost  and  generous  j  while  e? ery  article 
is  marked  by  the  good  taste  of  its  criticisms, 
by  the  propriety  of  its  selection,  and  by  the 
parity  and  elegance  of  its  style.  Mr.  d'|s- 
raeli  has  had  many  imitators,  and  he  must 
expect  to  see  many  others,  bet  he  will  have 
tew  rivals  in  this  walk  of  literature. 
That  we  have  not  over-praised  the  labours  of 
Mr.  D' Israeli  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts.] 

EXOTIC    FLOWERS    AND    FRUITS.         ' 

THE  great  number  of  our  exotic  flow- 
ers and  fruits  Were  carefully  trans- 
ported into  this  country  by  many  of  our 
travelled  nobility  arid  gentry;  pome* 
Dames  have  been  casually  preserved. 
The  learned  Linaere  first  brought,  on  bis 
return  from  Italy,  the  damask-rose ;  and 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the  rei|»  s>£. 
Henry  VIII.  enriched  our  fruit-gardens 


with  three  different  plums.  In  the  reiga 
of  Elisabeth,  Edward  Grindal,  attar- 
wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  re- 
turning from  exile,  transported  here  the 
medicinal  plant  of  the  Tamerisk :  the  first 
oranges  appear  to  have  been  brought  tsv 
to  England  by  one  of  the  Carew  family ; 
for  a  century  after,  they  still  flourished 
at  the  family  seat  at  Beddington,  in 
Surrey.  The  cherry  orctards  ot  Kent 
were  first  planted  a^out  Whiogbouroe, 
by  a  gardener  of  Henry  VIII. :  and  the 
currant-bush  was  transported  when  our 
commerce  with  the  Island  of  Zante  was 
first  opened  in  the  same  reign.  To  Sir 
Walter  Hawleigh,  we  have  not  been 
indebted  solely  for  the  luxury  of  the 
tobacco -plant,  but  for  that,  infinitely 
useful  root,  which  forms  a  part  of  our 
daily  meal,  and  often  the  entire  meal  of 
the  poor  man — the  potatoe,  which  de- 
served to  have  been  called  a  Rawlcigk 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  first  planted  cab* 
bages  in  this  coentry,  and  a  cabbage  at 
his  feet  appears  on  his  monument  -  Sir 
tyivhard  Weston  first  brought  clover  grass 
into  England  from  Flanders,  in  1645; 
and  the  figb  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole  at 
Lambeth,  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  are  said  by  Googh  to  be 
still  remaining  there;  nor  is  this  sur- 
prising, for  Spilman,  who  set  up  the  first 
paper-mill  in  England,  at  Dartford,  in 
16SK),  is  said  tq  have  brought  over  in  bis 
portmanteau  the  two  first  lime-trees, 
which  be  planted  here,  and  which  are 
still  growing,  and  worth  feeing.    The 
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first  mulberry-trees  id  this  country  are  bints  to  the  mature  state,  to  which  only 
low  standing  at  Sion  bouse.  the  genius  of  De  Foe  could  have  wrought 

The  very  names  of  many  of  our  vege-  it  Captain  Burney,  in  the  fourth  vol- 
table  kingdom  indicate  their  locality :  ume  of  his  •'  voyages  and  discoveries  to 
from  the  majestic  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  South  Sea,  has  arranged  the  evi- 
to  the  Small  cos-lettuce,  which  came  deoce  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  finally 
from  the  isle  of  Cos;  the  cherries  from  settled  a  point  hitherto  obscure  and  uu- 
CerasuAtts,  a  city  of  Pontus;  the  peach,  certain.  I  have  little  to  add;  but,  as 
or  Persicum,  or  mala  Pcrsica,  Persican  the  origin  of  this  universal  book  is  not 
apples,  from  Persia ;  the  Pistachio,  or  likely  to  be  sought  for  in  Captain  Bur- 
Fsittaciay  is  the  Syrian  word  for  that  ney's  valuable  volumes  of  voyages,  here 
nut.  The  cbeenut,  or  Chalaigne,  in  it  may  not  be  out  of  its  place. 
French,  and  CqUagm  in  Italian,  from  The  adventures  of  Selkirk  are  well 
Castagna,  a  town  of  Magnesia.  Our  known ;  he  was  found  on  the  desert 
plums  coming  chiefly  from  Syria  and  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  had 
Damascus,  the  damson,  or  Damascene  formerly  been  left,  by  Woodes  Rogers 
plum,  gives  us  a  recollection  of  its  distant  and  Edward  Cooke,  who  in  171$  pub- 
origin,  lished  their  voyages,  and  told  the  extra- 
Some  lines  at  the  close  of  Peacham's  ordinary  history  of  Crusoe's  prototype, 
emblems  give  an  idea  of  an  English  fruit*  with  all  those  curious  and  minute  par- 
garden  in  10 12.  He  mentions  that  ticulars  which  Selkirk  had  freely  commu- 
eherries  were  not  long  known,  and  gives  nicated  to  them.  This  narrative  of  it»» 
an  origin  to  the  name  of  Filbert  self  is  extremely  interesting ;  and  baa 
-T*e  Persia*  peach,  and  fruitful  quince |  *•"  S^6?  «**•  fy  Captain  Burney ;  it 
Aad  there  the  forward  alssond  grew,  may  also  be  found  in  the  Biograpbia  Bn- 
WHb  cherries  known  bo  long  tine  since  5  tannica. 

Tfco  winter  warden,  orchard's  pride  $  .  In  this  artless  narrative   we  may  die- 

The pUHUrt  that  loves  the  vale,  cover  more  than  the  embryo  of  Robinson 

Andredqaeesvapple,  soenvide  Crusoe.— The  first  appearance  of  Sel- 

Of  ttbool-boies,  passing  by  the  pale,"  kirk,  "  a  man  cfctbed  in  goats'  skins,  who 

•  looked  more  wild  than  the  first  owners  of 

RQjINsoN  causes,  tnem#'!    The  two  huts  he  had  built,  too 

Robihson  Causoa,  the  favourite  of  one  to  dress  his  victuals,  the  other  to 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  of  the  sleep  in  ;  his  contrivance  to  get  fire  by 
youth  and  the  adult ;  the  book  that  was  rubbing  two  pieces  of  pimento  wood  to- 
to  constitute  the  library  of  Rousseau's  gather:  ^distress  for  the  want  of  bread 
Bmiliua,  owes  its  secret  ;charm  to  its  and  salt  till  he  came  to  relish  his  meat 
beiog  a  new  representation  of  human  na-  without  either  ;  bis  wearing  out  his  shoes, 
ture,  yet  drawn  from  an  existing  state :  till  he  grew  so  accustomed  to  be  without 
this  picture  of  self-education,  self-in-  them,  that  he  could  not  for  a  long  time 
qniry,  self-happiness,  is  scarcely  a  fiction,  afterwards,  on  his  return  home,  use  them 
although  it  includes  all  the  magic  ofro-  without  inconvenience;  bis  bedstead  of 
maoce;  and  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  his  own  contriving,  and  his  bed  of  goat- 
truth,  since  it  displays  all  the  forcible  ge-  skins;  when  bis  gun-powder  failed,  his 
nsos  of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  teaching  himself  by  continual  exercise  to 
•or  literature  can  boast.  The  history  of  run  as  swiftly  as  the  goats ;  his  falling 
the  work  is  therefore  interesting.  It  was  from  a  precipice  in  catching  hold  of  a 
tested  in  the  author's  time  as  a  mere  idle  goat,  stunned  and  bruised,  till,  coming  to 
romance,  for  the  philosophy  was  not  his  senses,  he  found  the  goat  dead  under 
discovered  in  the  story  ;  after  his  death  him ;  his  taming  kids  to  divert  himself 
it  was  considered  to  nave  been  pillaged  by  dancing  with  them  and  his  cats  ;  his 
from  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  converting  a  nail  into  a  needle;  his 
confided  to  the  author ;  and  the  honour,  sewing  his  goat-skins  with  little  thongs 
a*  well  as  the  genius,  of  De  Foe,  were  of  the  same;  and,  when  his  knife  was 
alike  questioned.  worn  to  the  back,  contriving  to  make 

The  entire  history  of  this  work  of  ge-  blades  out  of  some  iron-hoops.  His 
nitis  may  now  be  traced,  from  the  first  solacing  himself  in  this  solitude  by  sing- 
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tgpsahaas, and  preoerwef asocial  feati ay  positicai  warfarei  condemned:  i#"  auftr 
i  his  fervent  prayers  And  the  hebi-  imprisonment,  and  at  length  struck  by  a 
tatkm  which  Selkirk  had  raised,  to  reach*  fit  of  apoplexy,  this  unhappy  andunpros- 
whieh,  they  foUowed  hint,  **  with  dnff-  porous*aun  of  genius  an  hit  recovery  i*ee 
ouhy  climbing  up  Mad  creepingi  dawn*  reduced  to  a  comparative  state  of  sob- 
maayrocke,  till  they  came*  at  last  te  *  tude.  To  bit  injured  feetin^a  and  lonely 
pieaseeispot  of  ground,  fuU  of  gsass  aooV  eootenplattone,  Setkiek  ia  his  desert  iefe, 
of  trees,  where  stood  his  two  huts,  and  and  Stnetcfo  vivifying  hint»ofam  occurred; 
bis  numerous  tame  goals  shewed  his  and  to  al I  these  we  perhapeowe  the  in- 
solitary  retreat;"  aad,  finally,  his  in-*-  stsuctive  and  delightftil  tate,  which  shews 
dih^reoce  to    return  to  a  world,  from  man  what  he  can-  do-  for  himself,  and 


which  his  feelings  had  bean  so  perfectly  >  what  the  fortitude  of  piety  does  for 
aned» — Such     were    the   mt   rede  Even  the  personage  of  Friday  is  not 


materials  of  a  new  situation  in  human  mere  coinage  of  his  brain  ;  a  Mosquito* 
nature ;  an  European  in  a  primeval  state,  iadiaa  described  by  Dampier  was  the 
with  the  habits  or  mind  of  a  savage.  prototype;     Bobinson  Crusoe  was  not 

The  year  after  this  account  was  pub-  maefeto-the  weckl  till  1719;  seven  years 
lished,  Selkirk  and  his  adventures  at-  after  the  publication  of  Selkirk s  Adven- 
traoted  the  notice  of  Steele ;  who  was  teres.    Selkirk  could  have  no  claim  on 
not  likely  to  pass  unobserved  a  man  and   Da  Foe ;  for  be  had  only  supplied  the 
a  story  so  strange  and  so  new.     In  his  man  of  genius  with  that  which  lies  open> 
paper  of  •*  the  Englishman,"  Dec.  1713,  to*aU;  and  which  no  one*  had,  or  perbapr 
ae  communicates  further  particulars  of  could  have,  converted  into  the  wonder  Mr 
Selkirk.     Steele  became  acquainted  with  story  we  possess  buit  Db  Fas  himself, 
htm ;  be  says,  that    ••  he  could  diacem   Had    De  Foe  not  wcHten  ttoetnaoa 
that  he  had  been  much  separated  from  Crusoe,  the  name  and  story  of  Selkirk 
company,  from  his  aspect  and  gesture,  had  been,  passed  ever  tike  others  of  the 
There  was  a  strong  but  cheerful  serious-  same  sort ;  yet  Selkirk  has  the  merit  of 
aess in  his  looks, and  a  certain  disregard  having  detailed   his  own  history,  inn 
to  the  ordinary  things  about  him,  as  if  manner  so  interesting^  to  have  attracted 
be  had  been  sunk  in  thought     The  man  the  notice  of  Steele,  aid  to  have  inspired 
frequently  bewailed   hi*,  return  to  the  the  genius  of  De  Foe.        a> 
world,  which  >ceuld  not,  he  said,  with  all       After  this,  the  originality  of  Robinson 
its.  enjoyments,  restore  him  to  the  tran-  Crusoe  will  no  longer  be  suspected ;  and 
quillky  of  his  solitude."     Steele  adds  the  idle  tale  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  re- 
aoother  curious  change  in  this  wild  man,  peated  of  Selkirk  having  supplied  the 
which  occurred  some  time -after  he  had  materials  of  his  story  to  De  Foe;  from 
seen  him.    M  Though  1  had  frequently  which  our  author  borrowed  bis  work, 
conversed  with  him,  after  a  few  months  and  published  for  bis  own  profit,  will  be 
absence,  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and,  finally  put  to  rest    This  is  due  to  die 
though  be  spoke  to  me,  I  could  not  re*  injured  honour  and  the  genius  of  DeFoe. 
collect  that  1  bad.  soan  him.     Familiar  r»ti»r««n«*ta «*•««. 

converse  in  this  town  had  taken  off  the.  -•- 

le^linessofhiaaepecuand  quite  altered  *omt*»m ********** 

the  air  of  bis  face/Be  Foe  could  not  NBW  publications  w  jolt,  1817,  ww* 
fail  of  being  struck  by  these  interesting  critical  rem  ares* 

particulars  of  the  character  of  Selkirk;       Erance..    By  Lady  Morgan. 

of  Steele,   which   threw  the   germ    of  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  she  would  have 
Robinson  Crusoe  into  the  mind  of  De  acted  wi«ely  ia  suppressing  the  ebaltitiov  at 

u»~~      «<  t*  -.«- ^r  „~^*  «.,.:«„:♦„   ner  resentment  against  some  of  the  reviewers 

Foe.     "  It  was  matter  of  great  curiosity  for  the  asperity  with  which  they  treated  her 
to  bear  him,  ,as  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  early  prod  actions.    This- would  have  been  the 


irive  an  account  of  the  difertnt  revolu-  ■»«  advisable,  as  we  fear  there  are  tease 

f.        .   «w«"»  #    jr  ^™7  thinn  in  the  present  performance  which  wjU 

sums  vn  hu  own  mmd  aft  thai,  long  safe  fonftn  ample  icope  for  ttill  severer  criticism, 

£ctn  Our  satisfaction,  nowe? er,  at  the  tre 

The  work  of  De  Foe,  howem  w»  £&?£&J&gt*2Z 
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then  by  abrupt  wnnsitieni  to  Souther  an* 
Cowley,  to  Wordsworth  end  Mitten,  that  in 
the  endless  maae  we  forget  our  company,  the 
rabjecte  on  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and 
ore  as  glad  to  escape  from  the  literary  life 
and  opinions  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  as  we  woald 
to  the  light  of  day  from  the  darkened  cell  of  a 
religion*  enthusiast  whose  visions  and  prophe- 
cies have  rendered  confinement  necessary  «* 
himself  and  society. 

EDUCATION. 

Rachel:  a  Tale. 

We  were  at  a  loss  nnder  what  head  to  class 
(his  excellent  little  piece ;  and  had  some 
thoughts  at  first  of  airing  it  a  place  under  the 
bead  of  romance ;  out  upon  second  considera- 
tion the  book  appeared  to  be  too  good  for  such 
an  allotment,  and  not  well  knowing  how  to 
announce  it,  we  have  mentioned  it  here  as  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  female  education.  Hie 
story  is  staple,  but  forcibly  Instructive,  and 
exhibits,  with  great  life,  the  contrast  between 
affected  sentiment  and  the  sensibility  of  nature. 
TVre  are  also  many  valuable  remarks  scatter- 
ed throughout  on  the  necessity  of  cot  firming  the 
art  of  pleasing,  no  less  than  of  adhering  firmly 
to  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  truth. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays.  By 

William  Hazlitt. 

We  have  long  since  been  disgusted  with  the 
commentators  and  illustrators  of  Shakspeare, 
who  continue,  however,  to  swarm  in  abun- 
dance every  season,  as  if  there  was  something 
new  to  be  said  upon  the  genius  of  that  immortal 
bard.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  fresh  ouspriOg 
of  vanity,  ami  exhibits  no  other  novelty  than 
profaneness,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  instance 
in  what  the  critic  saysof  the  wit  of  Falstaff:— 
"  He  carves  out  bis  jokes  as  he  would  a  canon 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there  is  cut  and 
come  again  ;  ami  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil 
of  gladness.  His  tongue  drops  fetness,  and  in 
the  chambers  of  his  brain  it  snows  of  meat  and 
drink.  He  keeps  up  perpetual  holiday,  and 
ojien  bouse,  and  we  live  with  him  Jo  a  round 
of  invitations  to  a  rump  and  dosen."         . 

Poor  Shakspearc !  when  will  thy  spirit  be 
suffered  to  rest  from  the  exorcising  torture  of 
critici*m  !  To  our  readers,  however,  we  owe 
perhaps  an  apology  for  this  extract,  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  whether  the 
blasphemy  or  the  stupidity  be  most  prevalent. 
In  bis  preface  the  author  abuses  Dr.  Johnson 
as  an  ignoramus,  who  bad  neither  genius  nor 
taste;  but  who  measured  every  subject  by  a 
two  foot  rule,  or  counted  it  upon  ten  fingers. 
From  the  pns*a£c  we  have  selected,  and  many 
others,  we  might  with  more  reason  infer,  that 
the  calumniator  of  the  great  moralist  has  no 
bigrter  sense  than  that  which  is  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  a  full  flask,  or  a  rump  and 
dozen  I 

Louis  XVIII.  and  a  Husbandman  of 
Gallarden,  or  a  Narrative  of  the  Extra- 
ordinary Cireumstandsi  which  have 
occurred  respecting  the  Predictions  of 
Thomas  Ignatius  Martin :  his  Exam- 
ination before  the  Bishop  of  Versailles 
and  the  Ministers  of  Police,  &c. :  and 
finally,  his  interview  with  the  King. 

Our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  story  of  the  apparition  of 


bos  displayed  while  doing  the  honours  of  the 
table.  The  variety  of  anecdote  here  exhibited, 
and  the  characteristic  sketches  of  manners  and 
opinions,  cannot  but  prove  highly  amusing  to 
every  eJnas  of  readers,  whether  acquainted 
wioh  France  or  not <  thouch  we  should  have 
been  much  better  pleased  bad  Lady  Morgan 
told  what  she  saw  rather  (ban  what  she  felt, 
and  bad  been  content  with  giving  us  the  result 
of  her  own  observations,  instead  of  weakening 
them  by  adding  the  designing  reports  of  others. 
We  have  been  induced  to  make  this  remark, 
not  from  any  wish  to  undervalue  a  work  winch 
»  on  many  accounts  rich  in  statistical  intel- 
ligence and  entertaining  description,  but  solely 
from  a  desire  to  render  the  useful  matter  which 
it  contains  more  substantially  beneficial.  The 
performance  is  divided  into  eight  books  and 
four  appendices;  the  former  by  Lady  Morgan 
and  the  latter  by  her  busband.  The  first  book 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  peasantry  of  France  be- 
fore and  since  the  Revolution,  with  mUch 
omen  domestic  manners,  rural  econonrv,  and 
incidental  subjects.  The  second  and  third* 
nooks  are  devoted  to  a  more  general  view  of 
society,  with  a  larger  portion  of  politics  than 
one  eoaldnswe  wished.  The  three  next  books 
arc  devoted  to  Paris;  the  seventh  to  the  French 
theatre  ;  and  the  last  to  eminent  and  literary 
characters,  among  whom  the  principal  is  La 
Fayette,  who  appears  to  be  a  prime  favourite 
with  toe  author.  The  Appendices  by  Sir 
Charles  Morgan  are  on  the  state  of  law  .finance, 
medicine,  and  political  opinion  in  France; 
onon  all  which  subjects  much  diligent  inquiry 
has  been  employed,  in  a  spirit  ot  strict  can- 
dour with  the  obvious  view  of  practical  utHity. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographia  Literaria;  or  Biographical 
Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life  and  Opin- 
ion*,    By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  esq. 

Self  biography  is  a  very  delicate  underta- 
king, and  few  instances  can  be  mentioned 
wherein  it  has  yielded  satisfaction.  The  late 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  of  learned  but  irascible 
memory,  gave  a  sad  example  of  the  vanity  of 
human  wisdom,  and  Mr.  Cumberland  who  was 
not  a  whit  less  irritable,  published  a  memoir 
of  himself  in  a  much  better  spirit  After  all, 
however,  the  very  act  of  drawing  public  at- 
tention to  the  private  history  of  a  man's  own 
temper  and  studies  savours  so  much  of  that 
srlf-importauce,  happily  ridiculed  in  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  Parish,"  we  are 
sorry  to  see  this  practice  taken  np  by  any  per- 
son of  extensive  knowledge  and  approved 
principles.  But  genius  and  madness  are  very 
nearly  allied,  and  of  the  tenuity  of  the  parti- 
tion the  present  volumes  exhibit,  we  think,  a 
melancholy  illustration.  Here  and  there  some 
amusement  and  information  will  be  found  ; 
but  the  whole  that  is  valuable  is  intermingled 
with  sucb  a  cloudiness  of  metaphysical  jargon 
lb  the  mystical  language  of  the  Platonists  and 
schoolmen,  of  Kant  and  Jacob  Bchmen,  as  to 
lose  the  good  effect  which  it  might  have  pro- 
duced bad  it  been  presented  with  more  simpli- 
city. One  chapter  upon  the  misfortune  of 
snaking  authorship  a  profession  is  worth  all 
the  rest ;  but  it  is  too  short,  and  appears  io 
disadvantage  amidst  disquisitions  on  poetry 
and  the  abstractions  of  the  human  intellect; 
the  associations  of  ideas,  and  the  progress  of 
use  doctrine  of  materialism.  We  are  whirled 
about  in  such  rapid  confusion  from  Aristotle 
to  Hobbes  from  Tbomas  Aquinas  to  Hume, 
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th«  arcbaage!  Raphael,  ■*  the  ftaavdiao  of 
France,  to  a  ploughman  near  Cbartres,  and  of 
the  commission  which  the  latter  was  entrusted 
to  bear  to  the  Ktag.  The  particulars  are  here 
narrated  at  length,  and  may  he  ainustng~- 
nay,  perhaps  edifying,  to  some  credulous 
persons,  whose  faith  will  not  be  stageer<»d  by 
an  archangel's  appearing  out  ot  the  usual 
oostmne,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  garb  of 


a  coaotry  former,  bmttonad  up  in  a  long  great 
coot,  and  bis  bead  covered  with  a  high  crown- 
ed hat.  This  masquerade  is  totally  contrary  to 
all  ancient  usage,  no  less  than  to  the  Horaliaa 
rule  j  and  yet  the  editor  of  the  narrative  has 
very  gravely  supported  the  credit  and  pro- 
priety of  the  incongruities  which  abound  to 
the  tale  by  scriptural  authorities,  and  among 
the  rest,  toe  apocryphal  story  of  TobiL 
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rfcm  U»  New  Moatkly  Mtgixit*. 

THE  BARONESS  DE  STAEL-HOLSTE1X. 


f  rWIS  lady,  whose  literary .performan- 
-*-  ces  have  ranked  her  as  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the  female 
writers  of  the  age,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  minister  Necker.  She  was 
born  ia  1768,  at  Paris,  where  she  was 
educated  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  her  parents.  She  had  not  reach- 
ed her  tenth  year,  when  her  father,  who 
had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  as  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  a  banker  named 
Tbellusson,  and  who,  by  some  political 
pamphlets, .  particularly  an  eulogy  of 
Colbert,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy,  bad  acquired  an  in- 
cipient celebrity,  was  appointed  to  the 
directorship  of  the  finances  of  France  un- 
der Lewis  XVI.  Her  mother,  Susan 
Curchod,  who  had  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  Gibbon  during  his  residence  in 
Switzerland,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman.  A  virtuous  education 
and  solitary  studies,  says  Marmontel, 
adorned  her  mind  with  all  that  instruc- 
tion can  add  to  an  excellent  understand- 
ing. She  had  no  fault  but  a  too  passion- 
ate attachment  to  literature  and  an  un- 
bounded desire  of  obtaining  a  great  ce- 
lebrity for  herself  and  her  husband. 

No  sooner  was  M.  Necker  appointed 
to  the  management  of  the  finances,  than 
Madame  Necker  made  bis  power  serve 
to  enlarge  the  exercise  of  her  active  be- 
nevolence. She  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  internal  regulations  of 
the  in6rmarjes  of  the  metropolis,  and  un- 
dertook the  special  superintendence  of  a 
hospital  which  she  founded  at  her  own 
expense,  near  Paris,  and  which  became 
the  model  of  foundations  of  that  kind. 
All  her  literary  productions  attest  ber 
care  for  suffering  humanity.  Her  Essay 
on  too  precipitate  Burials,  her  Observa- 


tions on  the  founding  of  Hospitals,  and 
her  Thoughts  on  Dicoixe,  breathe  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  happiness  of  her  fellow- 
creatures;  and  her  sentiments  were 
always  iu  unison  with  her  writings. 

To  make  her  husband  known,  and  to 
gain  him  the  favour  of  literary  men,  the 
dispensers  of  fame,  Madame  Necker 
formed  a  literary  society,  which  used  to 
meet  once  a  week  at  her  house.  Besides 
TJiomas,  Buffon,  Diderot,  Marmontel, 
Saint  Lambert^  aud  other  ceebrated 
writers  who  attended  these  meetings, 
they  were  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  most  distinguished  residents  ot  foreign 
courts,  and  among  others  of  the  Count  de 
Creutz,  the  Swedish  ambassador,  whose 
mild  philosophy,  modest  virtue,  and  em- 
inent talents,  every  where  received  aa 
equal  share  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

But,  of  all  the  academicians  with 
whom  Madame  Necker  associated,  iu 
order  to  strengthen  her  mind  by  the  aid 
of  their  genius,  she  placed  none  upon  a 
level  with  TJwmas  anci  Bujfon.  The 
former  she  used  to  call  the  man  of  the 
age,  and  the  latter,  the  man  of  alt  age$* 
The  veneration  and  attachment  she  felt 
for  these  two  persons,  bordered  on  adora- 
tion ;  she  considered  their  authority  a& 
part  of  her  creed.  It  was  particularly  in 
the  school  of  'I  homos,  a  school  so  fertile 
in  tinsel  wit  and  confused  metaphysics, 
that  she  became  a  slave  to  that  aflecteci 
style  which,  as  it  is  continually  aiming  at 
elevation  and  grandeur,  conceals  her 
amiable  mind,  and  fatigues,  without  in- 
teresting the  reader. 

Under  the  guidance  of  such  a  parent, 
her  daughter  acquired  with  ease,  that  va- 
riety of  knowledge  which  astonishes  in 
ber  writings,  and  that  brilliant  superiority 
of  style  which  renders  them  so  delightful. 
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■otwithstanding  a  degree  of  affectation  in  conversation.  She  spoke  little,  but  in 
which  they  occasionally  betray.  Charm-  aphorisms,  and  with  the  e?ident  intention 
ed  with  their  early  display,  her  parents  to  produce  effect.  The  unhappy  anxie- 
neglected  nothing  to  cultivate  her  talents,  ty  to  becomS  renowned,  which  she  derived 
Tney  were  soon  enabled  to  devote  all  from  her  fiither,  and  the  pedantic  tone- 
their  time  to  this  object  in  a  rural  retreat  which  she  could  not  help  contracting  in 

Her  father,  impelled  by  an  eager  de-  the  society  of  her  mother  and  M.  Tho-' 
sire  to  become  eminent,  which  torment-  mas,  must  no  doubt  have  been  disagre- 
ed him  during  the  whole  course  of  bis  able  to  a  man,  simple  and  unaffected  in 
lile,  published  the  Account  rendered  to  his  words  and  actions.  But  it  was  chief- 
the  King  of  his  administration  ;  and  ly  the  fpeat  superiority  of  her  talents 
availing  himself  of  the  unexampled  ap-  over  those  of  the  Baron,  that  soon  de- 
plause  with  which  it  wasreceived  through-  stroyed  that  happy  harmony  which  reignt 
out  France,  demanded  to  be  admitted  among  couples  more  equally  allied  in  this 
into  the  privy  council.  In  vain  his  re-  respect.  The  distance  was  indeed  im- 
hgion  was  urged  as  an  obstacle.  He  mense.  The  Baron  had  even  few  of 
flattered  himself  that  the  fear  of  losing  those  •  light  graces  by  means  of  which 
him  would  overcome  this  religious  scru-  French  vivacity  frequently  conceals  a 
pie :  he  threatened  to  resign  ;  but  he  want  of  intellectual  resources. 
became  the  victim  of  his  presumption.  It  was,  however,  in  consequence  of 
His  resignation  was  accepted  on  the  this  marriage,  that  Necker  settled  again 
35th  of  May,  1781.  He  retired  to  in  France,  at  a  time  when  the  prodigality 
Switzerland,  where  he  purchased  the  of  his  successor  must  necessarily  have 
baronial  estate  of  Copet,  and  he  there  increased  his  reputation.  But  as  M.  de 
published  his  work  On  the  Administra-  Calonne  had  attacked  the  veracity  of  his 
Hon  of  fJie  Finances.  Account  presented  to  the  Kmg,  in  the 

Alter  a  few  years,  Necker  reappeared  speech  he  pronounced  at  tho  opening  of 
occasionally  at  Paris.  Those  of  his  the  meeting  of  the  Notables  in  1787, 
friends  who  were  really  such,  and  not  Necker  sent  a  justification  of  this  account 
the  friends  of  his  situation,  visited  his  to  LouirXVf. ;  and  although  the  mon- 
honse  as  they  had  done  while  he  was  in  arch  expressly  desired  that  it  might 
office.  Count  de  Creutz  introduced  to  not  become  known,  his  love  of  import- 
him  the  Baron  de  Stael  Holstein,  who  ance  and  glory  could  not  keep  him  from 
was  attached  to  the  Swedish  embassy,  publishing  it.  As  soon  as  the  king  was 
and  the  latter  was  immediately  admitted  informed  that  his  answer  to  the  speech 
into  Necker  s  society.  Young  and  of  Calonne  was  printed,  he  banished  him 
handsome,  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  to  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Pa- 
please  his  daughter.  The  King  of  Swe-  ris.  The  Baroness  de  Stael,  who  in 
oVu  shortly  after  recalled  Count  de  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year 
Creutz  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  accompa- 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  in  his  own  nied"  her  father  in  bis  exile.  It  lasted 
country,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  only  four  months.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
Baron,  who  soon  became  the  husband  gust,  1788,  the  king  recalled  Necker 
of  a  rich  heiress  who  had  been  courted  in  into  administration  immediately  after  he 
vain  by  many  French  noblemen.  '  His  had  published  his  work  On  the  Import- 
happiness,  however,  was  not  much  to  be  ance  of  Religions*  Opinions. 
envied  ;  not  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  The  period  of  this  second  ministerial 
without  attractions.  Her  person,  though  reign,  which  on  the  11th  of  July  1789, 
not  handsome,  was  pleasing  ;  her  de-  ended  in  a  second  evil,  is  the  time  when 
pertinent  dignified.  She  was  of  the  Madame  de  Stael  entered  the  path  of  lit— 
middle  size,  graceful  in*  her  expressions  eratnre,  She  began  with  some  Letters 
and  in  her  manners.  She  had  much  vi-  on  tfte  Writings  and  Character  of  J.  J. 
vacity  in  her  eyes,  and  much  acuteness  in  Rousseau,  which  met  with  deserved  ap- 
her  countenance,  which  seemed  to  height-  plause.  Before  she  had  reached  the  age 
en  the  pointed  wit  of  her  remarks.  Her  of  twenty,  she  had  tried  her  talent  in 
faults  consisted  in  too  great  a  carelessness  writing  three  short  novels,  which  she 
in  dress,  and  an  extreme  desire  of  shining  printed  at  Lausanne  in   1795,  with  an 
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Earn  on  Fictions  and  t  poetic  Epistle  her  husband,  they  wert  still  wearing  the 
to  Misfortuoe,  composed  during  the  ty-  same  dress  in  which,  after  the  grand  dtn- 
raany  of  Robespierre  and  bis  iofiunooa  ner,  during  which  no  one  had  suspected 
coadjutors ;  the  whole  under  the  title  of  their  agitation,  they  had  silently  quitted 
a  Ctilection  *f  detachtd  Pieces.  In  one  France,  their  home,  and  their  friends. 
of  these  novels,  called  Mima,  Madame  Necker  set  off  from  Brussels  aocompa* 
de  Steel  appears  to  hare  anticipated  the  nied  only  by  the  Baron  deStagl,  to  go 
plan  which  the  African  Society  of  London  to  Basle  through  Germany.  Madame 
is  now  endeavouring  to  realise.  She  Necker  and  the  Baroness  de  Siael  sol- 
makes  a  traveller  in  Senegal  relate  that  lowed.  They  were  overtaken  at  Franc- 
"  the  governor  had  induced  anjgro  fa-  fort  by  letters  from  the  king  and  the 
raily  to  settle  at  the  distance  of  a  few  national  assembly,  which  recalled  Necker 
leagues,  in  order  to  establish  a  p&aata-  for  a  third  time  iato  administration.  As 
tion  similar  to  those  of  St.  Domingo;  soon  as  Madame  de  Stass  and  her  mother 
hoping,  no  doubt  that  such  an  example  had  joiaed  him  at  Basle,  he  resolved  to 
would  excite  the  Africans  to  raise  sugar,  return  to  France.  This  jouraey  from 
and  that  a  free  trade  with  this  commo-  Basle  to  Paris  wss  the  most  interesting 
dity  in  their  owu  country  would  leave  moment  of  Madame  de  Steele  life, 
no  inducement  to  Europeans  to  snslch  Her  father  was  as  it  were  borne  » 
them  from  their  native  »oil,in  order  to  sub-  triumph,  and  she  anticipated  for  the 
ject  them  to  the  dreadful  yoke  of  slavery."  future  none  but  happy  days. 

This  publication  was  followed  by  her  Bat  these  deceitful  hopes  soon  vanish- 
Buays  on  Fictions,  in  which  she  has  en-  ed.  During  the  fifteen  months  of  his 
deevoured  to  prove,  that  novels,  which  being  in  office  for  the  last  time,  Necker 
should  give  a  sagacious,  eloquent,  pro-  was  constantly  involved  in  a  fruitless 
found,  and  moral  picture  of  real  life,  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  executive  power, 
would  be  the  most  useful  of  all  kinds  of  and  as  be  saw  no  prospect  of  beiog 
fictions.  The  imitation  of  truth  con-  useful,  he  retired  to  his  estates  at  Copet 
stanily  produces  greater  effects  than  are  towards  the  end  of  1760.  Madame  de 
produced  by  supernatural  means.  She  Steel  shortly  after  followed  him  thither, 
disapproves  of  novels  founded  upon  She  returned  to  Paris  in  (he  first  months 
historical  acts.  She  pleads  for  natural  of  1791,  and  took  perhaps  a  more  lively 
fictions,  and  wishes  to  see  the  gift  of  concern  in  the  political  events  of  the  day 
exciting  emotions  applied  to  the  pas-  than  became  the  wife  of  a  foreign  am- 
sions  of  all  ages— to  the  duties  of  all  bassador.  It  has  even  been  asserted, 
situations.  But  she  was  not  long  per*  that,  moved  by  the  misfortunes  with 
raitted  to  enjoy  her  first  literary  sue-  which  Louis  XVI.  was  threatened,  she 
cesses  in  peace.  The  crisis  of  the  re-  formed  the  project  of  saving  him  by 
volution,  which  embittered  her  life,  was  affording  him  a  secret  retreat  at  an  ee- 
fast  approaching.  tate  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Normaa- 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1789,  her  father  dy,  which  was  then  to  be  disposed  of; 
was  going  to  sit  down  to  table  with  se-  but  the  king  preferred  to  entrust  himself 
veral  guests,  when  the  secretary  of  state  to  Count  de  Fersen,  and  took  the  road 
for  the  naval  department  came  to  him,  to  Mootmedta.  She  has  also  been  re- 
took him  aside,  and  delivered  to  him  a  proached  for  her  intimacy  with  Tal ley- 
letter  from  the  king,  which  commanded  rand,  Noaillee,  the  Lametbt,  Barneva, 
trim  to  resign  and  to  quit  the  French  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne,  Verginaud, 
territory  in  silence.  Madame  Necker,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
whose  health  was  rather  precarious,  did  constituent  and  first  legislative  assemblies; 
not  take  with  ber  any  domestic,  nor  any  and  it  has  been  said  that  she  accompanied 
change  of  apparel,  that  their  departure  Count  Narbonne  on  his  circuit  to  inspect 
might  not  be  suspected.  They  made  the  fortresses  of  the  frontiers,  immedi- 
use  of  the  carriage  in  which  they  gone-  ately  after  his  having  been  "called  to  the 
rally  took  a  ride  in  the  evening,  and  head  of  the  war  department  towards  the 
hastened  cowards  night  and  dsy  to  Brus-  end  of  1791.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
sels.  When  the  Baroness  de  Stael  tain  that  she  continued  at  Paris  with  her 
joined  them  three  days  afterwards  with  husband  till  the  reign  of  terror.    It  was 
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not  till  1793  that  she  fled  with  bin*  to  work  has  beep  acknowledged  alike  in 

Copet,  and    thence  came  to  England,  France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany.  It 

where  she  resided  several  month*.  They  abound  in  interesting  remarks, and  views 

did  not  return  toFrance  till  the  year  1795,  many  objeott  in  a  novel  and  striking 

alter  the  Duke  of  Sudennania,  regent  of  manner.     Its  style  is  elegant  throughout, 

the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  during  the  mi-  and  but  very  rarely  obseure.      It  was 

nofity  of  the  unfortunate  Gustavus  Adol-  translated  into  English  in  1798. 
phus  IV.,  bad  appointed  Baron  de  Stael       Madame  de  Stael  was  with  ber  rather 

his  ambassador  to  the  French  Republic,  at  Copet  when  the  French  troops  entered 

It  was  also  nearly  about  this  time  that  Switzerland.     By  one  of  the  decrees 

Madame  de  Stael  published  her  Thought*  passed  during  the  reign  of  terror,  Neeker, 

oft  Peace,  addressed  to  Mr.  PUt  and  the  although  an  alien,  had  been   placed   on 

jFrenca  Peepat*ft>  which  Sir  F.  d*I  vemoia  the  Hat  of  emigrants,  and  any  one  whoso 

replied  by  his  Thoughts  en  War.  name  was  on  tbst  fatal  list  was  to  be 

It  is  possible  that,  born  with  a  lively  condemned  to  death  if  found  on  a  terri- 
disposition,  and  anxiously  wishing  for  tory  occupied  bf  tlse  French  armies.  But 
the  return  of  order  and  tranquillity.  Ma-  the  French  generals  shewed  htm  the 
dame  de  Stael  frequently  everted  all  her  most  respectful  regard,  and  the  Directory 
eloquence  to  animate  her  friends  in  those  afterwards  erased  bis  name  from  the  list, 
disastrous  times,  to  put  an  end  to  troubles  This  moderation  induced  Madame  de 
that  were  continually  renewed.  In  Stael  to  repair  once  more  to  ber  husband 
1705,  Legeodre,  that  Parisian  butcher,  in  France.  But  at  the  end  of  a  few 
who  was  the  friend  of  Marat,  Dan  ton,  months,  weary  of  the  various  perseou* 
and  Robespierre,  declaimed  more  than  tions  to  which  she  was  unceasingly  ex- 
once  against  ber  as  being  at  the  head  of  posed,  she  hastened  back  to  ber  father, 
the  intrigues  that  had  a  tendency  to  mo-  upbraiding  herself  for  being  unable  to  live 
deration.  She  says  somewhere  in  her  like  him  in  *olitude,and  to  exist  without  that 
work  on  literature :  M  If,  to  heighten  her  competition  of  thoughts  and  glory  which 
miafortoae,  it  were  in  the  midst  of  po-  doubles  our  existence  and  our  powers, 
litieal  dissensions  that  a  female  should  In  1798  the  declining  health  of  Baron 
acquire  a  remarkable  celebrity,  her  in-  de  Stael  again  called  his  wife  to  Paris, 
flueuce  would  be  supposed  unbounded,  where  be  expired  in  her  aims.  About 
though  null  in  reality  ;  she  would  b*  ae-  this  time  she  published  a  work  On  the 
cosed  of  the  deeds  of  her  friends ;  she  Influence  of  Revolutions  upon  Lrtera- 
would  be  hated  for  whatever  is  dear  to  ture  ;  and  a  dramatic  piece  of  her  com- 
ber, and  the  defenceless  objects  would  position  entitled,  The  Secret  Sentiment. 
be  attacked  in  preference  to  those  who  After  the  death  of  her  husband  sh*  spent 
ought  yet  to  be  feared :"  and  it  was  her  the  greatest  part  of  her  time  with  ber 
own  experience  which  suggested  these  father  at  Copet  and  Lausanne, 
expressions.  Madame  de  Stael  had  felt  In  1 800,  when  Buonaparte  passed 
what  she  complains  of ;  during  the  in-  through  Geneva,  be  had  the  curiosity  to 
ternel  dissensions  of  France  she  was  visit  Neeker  at  Copet,  where  Madame 
crushed  by  aH  parties,  astonished  to  find  de  Stael  happened  to  be  with  her  father, 
ber  an  interested  bystander  during  the  The  ioterview  was  not  long,  but  it  has 
conflict  of  their  passions.  been  reported  that  Madame  de  Steel  re* 

The  last  illness  of  her  mother  recslled  quested  a  private  audience,  during  which 

her  to  Copet.     To  assuage  her  grief  for  she  spoke  to  the  First  Consul   of  the 

the  loss  of  a  parent,  and  to  repel  the  powerful  means  which  his  situation  af- 

malkioos  attacks  to  which  she  was  ex-  forded  him  to  provide  for  the  happiness 

posed  for  opinions  which  were  not  hers,  of  France  ;  and  made  an  eloquent  d?s- 

Madame  de  Stael  composed    at  Lau-  play  of  some  plans  of  her  own,  which 

serine  the  first  part  of  a  philosophical  she  thought  particularly  calculated  to  no* 
essay  On  the  Influence  of  the  Passions  complies  this  object.  Buonaparte  ap- 
upon  the  Happiness  of  lndmdvtds  and  peered  to  give  her  an  attentive  bearing  : 

Nations,  which  she  published  at  Paris  io  but  when  she  bad  done  speaking  he  sar- 
1 7P0,  and  of  which  she  printed  the  sec-  castically  asked  * — ♦•  Who  educates  your 
ond  part  in  1797.     The  merit  of  this  children,  madam  ?" 
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It  w«  chiefly  in  Switzerland  that  Ma-  father  at  Geneva,  on  the  9th  of  April, 

dame  de  Stael  wrote  the  novel  called  1804.     8oon  after  this  event  she  selected 

Delphine,  which  was  printed  at  Geneva  the  most  interesting  of  his  papers,  aod 

in  1812.     The  moral  object  of  this  novel  published  them  at  Geneva  in  1804,  with 

has  been  equally  censured   in   France,  a  short  account  of  his  character  and  pri* 

England  and  Germany ;  and  yet  it  has  vate  life,  under  the  title  of  Mumucript* 

been  read  every  where  with  the  same  of  Mr.   Necker  ;    published    by    hk 

eagerness.  Daughter,     She  took  care  to  insert  in 

Madame  de  Stael  could  not  habituate  them  a  compliment  paid  to  the  character 
herself  to  live  in  a  country  of  which  she  of  Buonaparte.  But  this  flattery  pro- 
was  not  a  native,  and  where  sciences  are  duced  no  alteration  in  the  disposition  of 
much  more  cultivated  than  literature,  the  First  Consul*  towards  Madame  de 
Her  father  perceived  her  struggles  be-  Stael.  The  sentence  of  her  banishment 
tween  her  predilection  for  the  bril-  was  not  revoked,  and  the  novel  of  Com* 
liant  societies  of  Paris  and  the  sorrow  no,  which  appeared  soon  after  his  eleva- 
she  felt  at  the  idea  of  leaving  him,  and  en-  tion  to  the  imperial  throne,  rendered  it 
couraged  her  partiality  for  France.    Ac-  irrevocable. 

tuated  probably  by  the  secret  desire  of  Madame  de  Stael,  now  determined  to 
shining  at  the  court  of  the  First  Consul,  travel,  visited  Italy.  To  this  journey 
or  at  least  of  collecting  in  the  French  the  world  is  indebted  for  Corinna  or 
metropolis  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  her  Italy,  which  is  considered  as  the  most 
literary  successeajifhe  easily  yielded  to  splendid  monument  of  the  taste,  emdi- 
the  persuasions  of  her  father,  and  re-ap-  tion,  lively  sensibility,  and  ardent  imagi- 
peared  at  Pari*  in  1803.  But  her  resi-  nation  of  its  author, 
dence  in  that  city  was  not  of  long  dura-  After  the  completion  of  this  work  Ma- 
tion.  Whether  the  activity  of  her  supe-  dame  de  8tael  resided  sometime  at  Jena, 
rior  genius  was  still  feared,  or  she  had  where  in  the  society  of  some  of  the  moit 
ventured  too  sarcastic  observations  upon  eminent  scholars  she  devoted  her  atten- 
tive events  of  the  day,  or  whether  the  tion  to  the  study  of  the  literature,  philo- 
First  Consul  had  so  little  generosity  as  sopby,  and  manners  of  Germany,  with  a 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  daughter  for  a  view  to  qualify  herself  to  exhibit  a  pie- 
work  published  against  the  consular  ^ov-  tureof  them  to  her  countrymen.  Mean- 
ernment  by  the  father,  Buonaparte  soon  while  she  undertook  the  modest  office  of 
pronounced  against  her  a  sentence  of  an  editor,  and  published  two  volumes  of 
banishment  to  the  distance  of  forty  Letters  and  Reflection*  of  the  Prince  de 
leagues  from  Paris  ;  and  it  has  been  re-  Ligney  which  were  translated  into  Eog- 
ported  that  Madame  de  Stael  had  the  lish  by  Mr.  D.  Boileau.  Driven  from 
firmness  to  say  to  him  :  **  You  are  giv-  Germany  by  the  military  operations  in 
ing  me  a  cruel  celebrity  ;  I  shall  occupy  1813,  Madame  de  Stael  repaired  to  Swe- 
a  line  in  your  history."  den,  and  at  Stockholm  formed  a  close  in- 

Madame  de  Stael  at  first  retired   1o  timacy  with  the  Crown  Prince,  Berna- 

Auxerre  ;  but  not  meeting  with  suitable  dotte,  to  whom  she  dedicated  in  a  very 

society,  she  removed  to  Rouen.     As  this  flattering  style  an  Estay  on  Suicide.  The 

city  is  only  thirty-two  leagues  from  Pa-  result  of  her  observations  on  Germany 

m,  she  fancied  she  might  draw  a   little  had  meanwhile  been  printed  at  Paris  un- 

nearer  to   the  metropolis,  and   took   a  der  the  title  of  De  I  AUemagne,  in  three 

house  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  ;  but  8vo.  volumes,  but  the  whole  edition  was 

the  French  government  ordered  her  to  destroyed  by  command  of  Buonaparte, 

withdraw  withjn  the  limtte  assigned   in  As  England  now  offered  the  only  market 

the  sentence  of  her  exile.     She  then  set  where  she  was  likely  to  obtain  a  suitable 

out  attended  by  her  eldest  daughter  and  remuneration   for  her  labour,  the  author 

accompanied  by  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  passed  from  Sweden  to  this  country. 

for  Francfort,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Here  she  is  said  to  have  received  up- 

Berlin,  where  she  formed  the  plan  of  her  wards  of  2,0001.  for  her  work,  and  it  ac- 

work  on  Germany.     From  that  capital  eordingly  appeared  during  her  residence 

she  was  summoned  by  the  death  of  her  in  Loadon  in  French  and  English.  The 
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restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  terminated  had  opportunities  of  exercising  tltefacul- 
the  bog  exile  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  ly  of  enjoyment,  which  she  possessed  in  a 
abe  joyfully  repaired  to  Paris,  which  was  superior  degree  to  amy  other  person.  Her 
in  truth  her  proper  sphere,  where  her  life  was  altogether  poetical.  — We  are 
peculiar  taleots  were  calculated  to  pro-  not  disposed  to  question  the  general  ac- 
duee  the  greatest  effect  and  to  be  best  curacy  of  this  picture.  That  Madame 
appreciated  Her  house  became  the  de  Stael  possessed  a  high  cultivated 
rendezvous  of  persons  the  most  distin-  mind,  and  talents  of  the  first  order,  fame, 
guished  in  the  career  of  literature  and  and  fortune,  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
politics ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  productions  of  her  superior  genius  entitle 
not  long  since  to  unite  her  eldest  daugh-  her  to  onr  admiration  :  but  that  coo- 
ler to  the  Due  de  Broglto,  a  peer  of  tempt  which,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
France.  Her  death  took  place  after  a  she  manifested  through  life  for  all  that, 
long  illness,  July  1 6,  in  her  49th  year,  according  to  our  old-fashioned  morality, 
A  Paris  paper,  in  giving  a  sort  of  is  estimable  in  the  female  character — that 
sketch  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  ob-  eagerness  with  which  she  seized  every 
serves: — "  The  life  of  Madame  de  Stael  opportunity  to  gratify  desire,  to  unite 
has  been  of  short  duration,  but  it  has  herself  with  every  illustrious  person  of 
been  embellished  by  every  thing  that  can  her  age,  and  to  exercise  the  faculty  of 
gratify  desire.  Possessed  of  fame,  ho-  enjoyment — as  her  panegyrist  expresses 
mage,  and  a  fortune  which  enabled  her  it — are  qualities  which,  however  amiable 
to  traverse  and  inhabit  the  most  delight-  they  may  appear,  in  France,  will,  we 
ful  regions  of  the  earth  ;  united  with  trust,  never  become  naturalized  among 
tvery  illustrious  person  of  Iter  age  ;  she  the  fair  females  of  our  own  country. 


THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  HUTTON. 

Concluded. 

the  riots  op  Birmingham.  not  make  this  remark  without  having 
^W^HE  fatal  14th  of  July  was  now  ar-  heard  hostile  expressions  fall  from  the  gen- 
-■•  rived  ;  a  day  that  will  mark  Bir-  tlemen,wbich  proves  a  preconcerted  plan, 
roingham  with  disgrace  for  ages  to  come.  It  was  now  between  eight  and  nine, 
The  laws  had  lost  their  protection,  every  the  numbers  of  the  mob  were  increased, 
security  of  the  inhabitants  was  given  up,  their  spirits  were  inflamed.  Dr.  Priest- 
the  black  fiends  of  hell  were  whistled  to-  ley  was  sought  for,  but  he  had  not  dined 
getber,  and  let  loose  for  unmerited  de-  at  the  hotel.  The  magistrates  who  had 
struction.  She  has  reason  to  keep  that  dined  at  the  Swan,  a  neighbouring  ta- 
anni  versary  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  About  vern,  by  way  of  counterbalance,  huzzaed 
eighty  persons  of  various  denominations^jC^wrcA  and  King,  waving  their  hats, 
dined  together  at  the  hotel.  Durinfrdftv  which  inspired  fresh  vigour  into  the  mob, 
ner,  which  was  short,  perhepS^fom  three  so  that  they  verily  thought  and  often  de- 
to  five  o'clock,  the  infant  mob  collected  clared,  (hey  acted  with  the  approbation 
under  the  auspices  of  a  few  in  elevated  at  least  of  the  higher  powers,  and  that 
life,  began  with  hootiug,  crying  Church  what  they  did  was  right.  The  windows 
and  King,  and  broke  the  hotel  windows,  of  the  hotel  being  broken,  a  gentleman 
As  Mr.  ChnTingworth  walked  by  the  said,  "You  have  done  mischief  enough 
hotel  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  here,  go  to  the  meetings."  A  simple  re- 
twenty  or  thirty  people  were  assembled,  mark,  and  almost  without  a  precise 
all  quiet :  he  heard  one  of  the  town-  meaning,  but  it  involved  a  dreadful  com- 
beadles  say  to  another,  "  this  will  be  binalion  of  ideas.  There  was  no  need 
such  a  day  as  we  never  saw."  *'  Why  to  say,  "  Go  and  burn  the  meetings." 
so?"  says  Chillingworth.  After  repeated  The  mob  marched  down  Bull -street  tin- 
inquiries,  one  of  them  replied,  •*  The  der  the  smiles  of  magistrates.  It  has 
gentlemen  will  not  suffer  this  treatment  been  said  that  these  were  compelled  to 
from  the  presbyterians ;  they  will  be  echo  the  cry  of  the  multitude,  but  it  is 
pissed  on  no  longer."  The  beadle*  ecu  Id  not  wholly  true. 
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The  New  Meeting  was  broken  open 
without  ceremony ;  the  pews,  cushions, 
books,  and  polpit  were  dashed  (o  pieces ; 
and,  in  half  an  hour,  the  whole  was  in  a 
blaze,  while  the  savage  multitude  re- 
joiced at  the  view. 

The  Old  Meeting  was  the  next  mark 
of  the  mob.  This  underwent  the  fate  of 
the  New:  and  here  again  a  system 
seems  to  have  been  adopted,  lor  the 
engines  were  suffered  to  playupon  the 
adjoining  houses  to  prevent  their  taking 
fire,  but  not  upon  the  meeting-house, 
which  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  mob  then  undertook  a  march  of 
more  than  a  mile,  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  was  plundered  and 
burnt  without  mercy,  the  doctor  and  bis 
family  barely  escaping.  Exclusive  of 
the  furniture,  a  very  Urge  and  valuable 
library  was  destroyed,  the  collection  of  a 
long  and  assiduous  life. 

But  the  greatest  loss  that  Dr.  Priest- 
ley sustained,  was  in  the  destruction  of 
his  philosophical  apparatus,  and  his  re- 
marks. These  can  never  be  replaced. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  would  not  have 
destroyed  his  apparatus  and  manuscripts 
for  any  sum  of  money  that  could  have 
been  offered  him.  His  love  to  man  was 
great,  his  usefulness  greater.  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  faculty  that  his  ex- 
perimental discoveries  on  air,  applied  to 
medical  purposes,  have  preserved  the 
lives  of  thousands ;  and,  in  return,  he 
can  scarcely  preserve  his  own. 

Breaking  the  windows  of  the  hotel, 
burning  the  two  meeting-houses,  and  Dr. 
Priestley's,  finished  the  dreadful  work  of 
Thursday  night.  To  all  this  T  was  a  per- 
fect stranger,  for  I  had  left  the  town  early 
in  the  evening,  and  slept  in  the  country. 
When  I  arose  the  next  morning,  July 
15,  my  servant  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  was  inclined  to  believe  it  only 
a  report ;  but,  coming  to  the  town,  I 
found  it  a  melancholy  truth,  and  matters 
wore  an  unfavourable  aspect,  for  one 
mob  cannot  continue  long  unactive,  and 
there  were  two  or  three  floating  up  and 
down,  seeking  whom  they  might  devour, 
though  I  was  not  under  the  least  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  myself.  The  af- 
frighted inhabitants  came  in  bodies  to 
ask  my  opinion.  As  the  danger  admitted 
of  no  delay,  I  gave  this  short  answer : 


"  Apply  to  the  ritegiswatee,  aod  mpsii 
four  things.  To  swear  in  as  many  cot- 
stables  as  art  willing,  and  ann  then ;  to 
apply  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
recruiting  parties  for  his  asrietaace ;  to 
apply  to  Lord  Beaucbamato  caH  eat  the 
militia  to  the  neigh  boor  hood ;  audio 
write  to  the  Secretary  at  War  for  a  a*k- 
tary  for©*."  What  became  of  my  four 
biota  is  uncertain,  but  Che  result  proved 
they  were  lost. 

Towards  noon  a  body  of  near  a  thou- 
sand attacked  the  mansion  of  my  friend 
John  Ryland,  Esq,  at  Easy-hiiL  Hs 
was  not  at  the  dinner.  Every  room  was 
entered  with  eagerness ;  but  the  cellar, 
in  which  were  wines  to  the  amoaatef 
SOOt.,  with  forooity.  Hera  they  regales 
till  the  roof  foil  in  with  thoiamea,  and 
six  or  seven  lost  their  lives.  I  was  ear* 
prieed  at  this  rude  attack,  fori  considered 
Mr.  Rylandaa  a  friend  to  tan  whale  fca- 
man  race.  Hs  had  done  morn  pabhc 
business  than  any  other  within  my  know* 
ledge,  and  not  only  without  a  reward, 
but  without  a  fault.  I  thought  au  obe- 
lisk ought  rather  to  have  been  raised  to 
his  own  honour,  than  his  house  burnt 
down  to  the  disgrace  of  others. 

About  this  time  a  person  approached 
me  in  tears,  and  told  me,  "  my  boose 
was  condemned  to  fall."  As  I  bad 
never,  with  design,  offended  any  man, 
nor  heard  any  allegations  against  my  con- 
duct, I  could  not  credit  the  information. 
Being  no  man's  enemy,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve I  had  an  enemy  myself.  I 
thought  the  people,  who  bad  knows  me 
forty  years,  esteemed  me  too  much  to 
injure  me.  But  I  drew  from  lair  prem- 
ises false  conclusions.  My  fellow-suffer- 
ers had  been  guilty  of  one  fault,  but  I  of 
two.  I  was  not  only  a  dissenter,  but  an 
active  commissioner  in  the  Court  of 
Requests.  With  regard  to  the  first,  my 
sentiments  were  never  rigid.  There 
seems  to  me  as  much  reason  to  allow  for 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  of  face.  Nature 
never  designed  to  make  two  things  alike. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
my  works,  will  neither  find  a  persecut- 
ing, disloyal,  or  republican  thought.  In 
the  office  of  commissioner,  I  studied  the 
good  of  others,  not  my  own.  Three 
points  I  ever  kept  in  view :  to  keep  order, 
do  justice  tempered  with  lenity,  and  corn- 
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worn  ds&iewcc*.  Armed  with  ytwir,  half  an  hour  I  found  *n  eie-ecote  egrinsf 
I  have  put  a  period  to  thousand*  of  dm  of  320  gallons, 
quarrels,  have  softened  the  rugged  tern*  About  five  this  evening,  Friday,  I  had 
pere  of  devouring  antagonists*  and,  with-  retreated  to  my  bouse  at  Bonnet  9  HiiL 
out  expeace  to  themselves,  seat  them  where,  aixmt  three  hours  before,  I  bad 
away  friends.     But  the  fatal  rook  upon  left  my  afflicted  wife  and  daughter,  and 


which  I  split  was,  i  aaesr  oatdd  fend  a  had  seen  a  mob  at  Mr.  TuWs  house  in 
scey  le  &  bttlk  peri***  m  if  ninety-  my  road.  I  found  that  my  people  had 
sine  were  eeaaent,  and  one  was  not,  that  applied  to  a  neighbour  to  secure  some  of 
00a  would  be  most  solicits**  to  injure  our  furniture,  who  refused :  to  a  second, 
me  thao  the  nieety-ftiae  to  serve  me.  who  consented ;  but,  another  shrewdly 
About  aeon  also  some  of  my  sneads  Jcemarkiag  that  be  would  run  a  hazard 
advised  me  "  to  take  care  of  my  goods,  s>f  having  bis  own  house  burnt,  a  denial 
for  say  house  must  come  down."  I  was  the  consequence.  A  third  rssouesa 
treated  the  advice  as  ridteejoes,  aad  at-  was  made,  bit  out  short  with  a  no.  The 
plied,  .**  Thai  was  thaw  duty,  aad  the  fourth  man  consented,  and  we  emptied 
duty  of  ovary  inhabitant*  for  say  case  was  die  boose  into  his  bouse  and  barn, 
them  I  had  only  the  powcrof  aniatU-  Before  night,  however,  he  caught  the 
vidua!.  Besides,  slfty  wagoue  eaeM  not  tenor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  ordered 
carry  off  my  etoeh  in  tsaeVe,  CAeJeeive  of  the  principal  part  of  the  furniture  back, 
she  furniture  of  my  house;  and,  iftbey  and  we  wave  obliged  to  obey, 
could,  where  must  I  deposit  it  tn  leapt,  At  midnight  I  could  see  from  my 
however,  a  small  quantity  of  paper  to  a  bouse  the  flames  of  Bcrdsley  Hall  rise 
neighbour,  who  retained  it«aad  the  whole  with  dreadful  aspect  1  learned  that 
afterwards  fell  a  prey  to  rapine,  after  I  quitted  Birmingham  the  mob  et- 

All  business  wsa  now  at  a  stand,  tacked  my  house  there  three  limes.  My 
•The  shops  were  shut  The  towa  prison,  son  bought  them  off  repeatedly;  but, 
and  that  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  wer^io  the  fourth,  which  began  about  nine 
thrown  open,  and  their  strength  were  «t  night,  they  laboured  till  eight  the  next 
added  to  that  of  their  deliverers.  Some  morning,  when  they  had  so  completely 
gentleman  advised  the  insurgents  assess  ravsged  my  dwelling,  that  I  write  this 
bled  in  New-street  to  disperse ;  when  narrative  iu  a  house  without  furniture, 
one,  whom  I  well  knew,  said,  "  Do  not  without  roof,  door,  chimney-piece,  winr 
disperse,  they  want  to  sell  us.  If  you  tow,  or  window-frame.  During  (his  in* 
will  pull  down  Hutton's  bouse,  I  will  terval.of  eleven  hours,  a  lighted  candle 
grve  you  two  guinea*  to  drink,  for  it  was  was  brought  four  times,  with  intent  to 
owing  to  him  I  lost  a  cause  to  the  Court."  fise  the  house,  but,  by  some  humane 
The  bargain  was  instantly  struck,  end  foot,  was  kicked  out.  At  my  return  I 
my  building  fell.  found  a  large  heap  of  shavings,  chips, 

About  three  o'clock  they  approached  and  faggots,  covered  with  about  three 
me.  J  expostulated  with  them.  Tltey  hundred  weight  of  coal,  in  an  under 
would  have  **  money."  I  gave  them  ail  kitchen,  ready  for  lighting, 
I  had,  even  to  a  single  half-penny,  which  The  different  pieces  of  furniture  were 
one  of  (hem  had  the  moanemu  to  take,  hoisted  to  the  upper  whidows  to  com* 
They  wanted  moss,  "nor  would  they  plete  their  destruction ;  and  those  pieces 
submit  to  this  treatment,"  aad  began  to  which  sertf  fed  the  fall,  were  dashed  to 
break  the  windows,  and  attempted  the  atoms  by  three  bludgeoners  stationed 
goods.  I  then  borrowed  all  I  instantly  below  tor  that  service.  Flushed  with 
could,  which  I  gave  them,  and  shook  a  this  triumphant  exercise  of  luwleas  power, 
hundred  hard  and  black  hands.  *  We  the  words,  "  Down  with  tlte  Court  ot 
will  have  some  drink."  "  You  shall  have  Conscience!"  u  No  moro  aie-scorea  to 
what  you  please  if  you  will  not  injure  be  paid!"  were  repeated.  AgsntleiaajQ 
me.n  I  was  then  seized  by  the  collar  on  retnarked  to  the  grand  slaughterers  of 
both  sides,  and  hauled  a  prisoner  to  a  my  goods,  **  You'll  be  banged  as  the 
neighbouring  pnblioheiise,  where,  in.  n  rioters  were  in  1780,"  "Odajnnbim," 
L      Arraocew*  tet  %  was  the  replv,    "  He  made  me,  nay  h> 
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keen  shillings  in  the  Court  of  Con-  Moseley  Halt,  the  property  of  John 
science."  This  remark  was  probably  true,  Taylor,  Esq.  and  inhabited  by  Lady 
for  that  diabolical  character  which  would  Carhamptoo,  mother  to  the  Duchess  of 
employ  itself  in  such  base  work,  was  very  Cumberland,  was  net  to  be  missed. 
Hkely  to  cheat  another  of  fifteen  shillings,  Neither  the  years  of  this  lady,  being  blind 
and  I  juet  as  likely  to  prevent  him.  with  age,  nor  her  alliance  to  the  crown, 

Burning  Mr.  Ryland's  house  at  Basy  were  able  to  protect  it  She  was  ordered 
/Hill,  Mr.  Taylor's  at  Bordesly,  and  the  by  the  mob  to  remove  her  furniture,  and 
destruction  of  mine  at  Birmingham,  were  told,  if  slie  wanted  help,  they  would  as- 
(he  work  of  Friday  the  15th.  sist  her ;  but  that  the  mansion  must  not 

Saturday  the  16th  was  ushered  in  with  stand.  She  was  therefore,  like  Lot  hart- 
fresh  calamities  to  myself.  The  trinm-  etied  away  before  the  flames  arose,  bat 
phant  mob,  at  four  in  the  evening,  at-  not  by  angels. 

tacked  my  premises  at  Bennet's  Hill,  and  As  riches  could  not  save  a  man,  neither 
threw  out  the  furniture  I  had  tried  to  poverty.  The  mob  next  fell  upon  a  poor 
save.  It  was  consumed  in  three  fires,  but  sensible  Presbyterian  parson,  the 
the  marks  of  which  remain,  and  the  house  Rev.  John  Hobsoo,  of  Balsall  Heath, 
expired  in  one  vast  blaze.  The  wo-  and  burnt  his  ail. 
men  were  as  alert  as  the  men.  One  From  the  boose  of  Mr*  Hobson,  the 
female,  who  had  stolen  some  of  the  pro-  intoxicated  crew  proceeded  to  that  of 
perty,  carried  it  home  whHe  the  house  William  Piddiek  at  King's  Heath,  in- 
was  in  flames ;  but,  returning,  saw  the  habited  by  an  inoffensive  blind  man, 
coach-house  and  stable  unhurt,  and  ex-  John  Harwood,  a  Baptist ;  and  this ead- 
claimed  with  the  decisive  tone  of  an  ed  their  work  on  Saturday  the  16th,  in 
Amazon,  M  Damn  the  coach-house,  is  not  which  were  destroyed  eight  houses,  ex- 
that  down  yet !  We  will  not  do  our  elusive  of  Mr.  Coatee's,  which  was  plun- 
work  by  halves/*  She  inatan%  brought  dered  and  damaged, 
a  lighted  faggot  from  the  building,  set  With  regard  to  myself,  I  felt  more  re* 
-  fire  to  the  coach-house,  and  reduced  the  seotment  than  fear ;  and  would  molt 
whole  to  ashes.  willingly  have  made  one,  even  of  a  small 

The  beautiful  and  costly  mansion  of  number,  to  arm  and  face  them.  My 
George  Humphreys,  Esq.  was  the  next  family,  however,  would  not  suffer  me  to 
victim.  He  had  prepared  for  a  vigorous  stay  in  Birmingham,  and  I  was,  oa 
defence,  and  would  most  certainly  have  Saturday  morning  the  16th,  obliged  to 
been  victorious,  for  he  had  none  but  rank  run  away  like  a  thief,  and  bide  myself 
cowards  to  contend  with :  but  female  from  the  world.  V  had  injured  no  man, 
fears  overbalanced  many  courage.  One  aad  yet  durst  not  face  men.  I  had  spent 
pistol,  charged  with  powder,  sent  them  a  life  in  distributing  justice  to  others* 
away;  and  though  they  returned  in  greater  and  now  wanted  it  myself.  However 
numbers,  one  blunderbuss  would  have  fond  of  home,  and  whatever  were  my 
banished  them  for  ever.  His  house  was  comforts  there,  I  was  obliged,  with  my 
sacked,  and  the  internal  parts  destroyed,  family,  to  throw  myself  upon  the  world 

The  next  sacrifice  was  the  house  of  without  money  in  my  pocket. 
William  Russell,  Esq.  at  Sbowell  Green.  We  stopped  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  and, 
He  had  prepared  men,  arms,  ammuni-  as  we  had  no  abode,  took  apartment? 
tion,  and  a  determined  resolution  for  for  the  summer.  Here  I  fell  into  corn- 
defence  f  but,  finding  his  auxiliaries  rot-  pany  with  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  t 
ten,  behave  up  his  house  and  its  contents  country  'squire,  and  two  other  persons, 
to  the  flames.  who  all    lamented  the   proceedings  si 

-  The  house  of  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.  Birmingham,  perhaps  through  fear,  they 
and  that  of  Mr.  Hawkes  at  Moseley-  being  in  its  vicinity,  and  blamed  Dr. 
Wake  Green,  were  the  next  attacked.  Priestley  as  the  cause.  I  asked  what  he 
They  were  plundered  -and  greatly  in-  had  done  I  "  He  has  written  such  It* 
jured,  but  not  burnt  To  be  a  Dissenter  ters !  Besides,  what*  shameful  health* 
was  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven,  but  a  were  drank  at  the  hotel."  As  I  *«*> 
'rich  Dissenter  merited  the  extreme  of  not  at  the  dinner,  I  could  not  speak  ct 
vengeance.  the  healths  ;  but  I  replied,  **  If  the  Doc- 
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tor,  or  any  one  else,  bad  broken  thelawe  day  die  17tb  they  bent  their  comae  to 
of  his  country,  those  laws  were  open  to  Wharstock,  a  single  bouse,  inhabited  by 
punish  him,  but  the  present  mode  of  re-  Mr.  Cox,  and  licensed  for  public  wor» 
veogewasdetested even  by  savages."  We  ship,  which,  after  emptying  the  cells/,. 
Wtt  our  argument^  argumefijsare  usually  they  burnt 
left  bydts  putants,  where  we  found  it  Penetrating  one  mile  farther,  they  ar- . 

Tbiagspaeaodon  till  the  evening,  when  rived  at  Kings  wood  meeting-bouse, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  wasseised  with  which  they  laid  in  ashes.  This  solitary 
the  fashionable  apprehensions  of  the  day,  place  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  violeuce 
and  requested  us  to  depart,  lest  her  in  the  beginning  of  George  the  First,  for 
house  should  be  burnt  We  were  obliged  which  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dollax 
to  pack  up,  which  was  done  in  one.  was  executed,  and  from  him  it  acquired 
minute,  for  we  had  only  theelothes  which  the  name  of  Si.  Dollax,  which  it  still 
covered  us,  and  roll  on  to  Tamworth.       bears.    He  was  the  first  person  who  suf- 

I  asked  the  people  at  the  Castle  Ion  fered  after  passing  the  Riot  Act 
whether  they  knew  me?  They  answered  Three  hundred  yards  beyond,  they 
in  the  negative.  1  bad  now  a  most  pain-  aimed  at  the  parsonage-house,  which 
ful  task  to  undergo.  "  Though  I  have  underwent  the  same  fate, 
entered  your  house,"  said  I,  "  as  a  com-  Perhaps  they  found  the  parish  of 
moa  guest,  I  am  a  desolate  wanderer,  King's  Norton  too  barren  to  support  a 
without  money  to  pay,  or  property  to  mob  in  affiuenea  ;  for  they  returned  to- 
pledge."  The  man  who  had  paid  his  wards  Birmingham,  which,  though  dread- 
Dill!*  during  sixty-eight  years,  must  have  fully  sacked,  yet  was  better  furnished 
been  sensibly  touched  to  make  this  da-  with  money,  strong  liquors,  and  various 
deration.  If  be  had  feelings,  it  will  other  property.  King's  Norton  is  an 
call  them  forth.  Their  countenance  (ell  extensive  manor  belonging  to  the  king, 
on  hearing  it.  I  farther  told  them  I  waa  whose  name  they  were  advancing  upon 
known  to  Mr.  Robert  Bage,  a  gentle-  the  walls,  whose  honour  they  were  aug- 
maii  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  I  menting  by  burning  three  places  of  wor- 
would  request  to  pay  my  bill.  Mycred-  ship  in  his  manor,  and  by  destroying 
it  rose  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  nine  houses,  the  property  of  his  peacea- 
oame  mentioned.     Myself,  my  wife, son,  ble  tenants. 

and  daughter,  passed  the  night  at  the       The  Wednesbury  colliers  now  assem- 
Castle  in  Tamworth.  bled  in  a  body,  and  marched  into  Birm- 

We  now  enter  upon  Sunday  the  17th.  ingham,  to  join  their  brethren  under 
I  cose  early,  not  from  sleep,  but  from  church  and  king  :  but,  finding  no  mob, 
bed.  The  lively  sky,  and  bright  sun,  in  the  town,  they  durst  not  venture  upon 
seemed  ttf  rejoice  the  whole  creation,  an  attack,  but  retreated  in  disappoint- 
and  dispel  every  gloom  but  mine.  I  ment  As  they  could  not,  however,  re- 
could  see  through  the  eye  of  every  face,  turn  with  a  safe  conscience  without  mis- 
that  serenity  of  mind  which  I  had  lost      chief,  they  attacked  Mr.  Male's  house, 

As  the  storm  in  Birmingham  waa  too  at  BeUe  Vue,  six  miles  from  the  town  \ 
violent  to  last,  it  seemed  prudent  to  be  but  he,  with  that  spirit  which  ought  to 
near  the  place,  that  I  might  embrace  the  have  animated  us,  beat  them  off. 
first  opportunity  of  protecting  the  wreck  I  could  not  refrain  from  going  to  take 
of  a  shattered  fortune.  We  moved  to  a  view  of  my  house  at  Bennett's  Hill, 
Castle  Bromwicb.  above  three  miles  distant  from  Castle 

Ranting,  roaring,  drinking,  burning,  Bromwich.  Upon  Washwood^  Heath, 
ia  a  life  of  too  much  rapidity  for  the  hu-  I  met  four  wagons,  loaded  with  Lady 
man  frame  to  support.  Our  black  so-  Carhampton's  furniture,  attendeq^oy  a 
vereigns  had  now  held  it  nearly  three  body  of  rioters,  with  their  usual  aims,  as 
days  and  nights,  when  nature  called  for  protectors.  I  passed  through  the  midst 
rest ;  and  the  bright  morning  displayed  of  tbem,  was  known,  and  insulted,  but 
the  fields,  roads,  and  hedges,  lined  with  kept  a  sullen  silence.  The  stupid  dun- 
friend*  and  brother  church-men,  dead  ces  vociferated,  "  No  popery  !  Down 
drank.  There  were,  however,  enough  with  the  Pope !"  forgetting  that  presby- 
awake  to  kindle  new  fires.     On  Satur-  terians  were  never  remarkable  for  favorov 
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imj  the  religion  of  that  potentate.  In  reduced  to  fb*  sad  necessity  of  bumWv 
this  frafance,  however,  they  wore  igoo-  begging  a  draught  of  water  at  a  cottage ! 
rantry  right;  for  I  cooaider  myself  a  What  a  reverse  of  situation  !  How  thia 
trae  friend  to  the  Roman  CathoKce,  and  the  barrier*  between  effluence  and  pot* 
to  every  peactabU  profession,  hut  not  to  erty  !  By  the  amilea  of  the  inhabitants 
the  spiritual  power  of  any  ;  for  tans  mi-  of  Birmingham  I  acquired  a  fortune  ; 
stead  of  humanizing  the  mind,  and  draw-  by  an  artooisatng  detent  m  our  police  I 
log  the  affections  of  one  man  towards  an-  lost  it.  In  the  morning  of  the  ISfh  I 
other,  has  bound  the  world  in  (*vter*,tnd  waa  a  rich  man ;  m  the  evening  I  was 
set  at  variance  those  who  were  friends.       mined.     At  ten  at  Wight,  on  the  1 7th,  I 

I  saw  the  ruins  yet  burning  of  that  might  have  been  found  leaning  on  a 
once  happy  spot,  which  hud,  for  many  mile-stone  upon  Button  CeJdfietd,  with- 
years,  been  my  calm  retreat ;  the  scene  on*  (bod,  without  a  home,  without  mo- 
of  contemplation,  of  domestic  felicity  ;  ney,  and,  what  is  the  last  resort  of  the 
the  source  of  health  and  contentment,  wretched,  without  hope.  What  had  I 
Here  I  had  consulted  the  dead,  and  at-  done  to  merit  this  severe  calamity  ? 
tempted  to  am  one  the  living.  Here  I  had  Why  did  not  I  stay  at  home,  oppose  the 
exchanged  the  vmidior  my  little  family,  vtttains  at  my  own  door,  and  sell  my  life 

Perhaps  fifty  people  were  enjoying  at  the  dearest  rate  !  I  could  hare  de^ 
themselves  upon  those  roine-where  i  had  troyed  several  before  I  had  fallen  myself, 
possessed  an  exclusive  right ;  but  I  waa  This  may  be  counted  rush  ;  but  unmer- 
now  viewed  as  an  intruder.  The  pre-  ited  distress,  like  mine,  could  operate  bat 
jodiced  vulgar,  who  never  inquire  into  two  ways  :  a  man  must  either  sink  on- 
causes  and  effects,  or  the  true  state  of  der  it,  or  become  desperate, 
things,  fa  the  idea  of  criminality  upon  While  surrounded  by  the  gloom  of 
the  man  who  is  borne  down  by  the  night,  and  the  still  greater  gloom  which 
crowd,  and  every  foot  is  elevated  to  oppressed  the  mind,  a  person  seemed  to 
hick  him.  My  premises,  laid  open  by  hover  about  me  who  had  evidently  noma 
ferocious  authority,  were  free  to  every  design.  Whether  an  honest  man  or  a 
trespasser,  and  I  was  the  only  person  knave  gave  me  no  concern  ;  for  I  had 
Who  did  not  rejoice  m  the  ruins.  It  nothing  to  lose  but  life,  which  I  esteem- 
was  oot  possible  to  retreat  from  that  fa-  ed  of  little  value.  He  approached  near- 
vourite  place  without  a  gloom  upon  the  er  with  seeming  diffidence.  "  Sir,  is  not 
mind,  which  was  the  result  of  ill-treat-  your  name  Hutton  ?"  "  Yes."  **  I 
ment,  by  power  without  right  Thia  have  good  news.  The  lijrht-horse,  some 
excited  a  contempt  of  the  world.  time  a^o,  passed  through  Sutton,  in  their 

.  Returning  to  Castle  Bromwieh,  the  way  to  Birmingham."  As  I  had  been 
same  rioters  were  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  treated  with  nine  falsehoods  for  one 
and  I  durst  not  enter.  Thus  the  man,  truth,  I  asked  hi*  authority.  He  replied, 
who,  for  misconduct,  merited  the  halter,  "  I  saw  them."  This  arrival  I  knew 
could  face  the  world:  and  I,  who  had  would  put  a  period  to  plunder.  The  in* 
not  offended,  waa  obliged  to  skulk  be-  habitants  of  Birmingham  received  them 
bind  hedges.  Night  came  on.  The  with  open  arms,  with  illuminations,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  village  surrounded  me,  viewed  them  as  their  deliverers, 
and  seemed  alarmed.  They  told  me  it  We  left  the  mob  towards  evening  on 
was  dangerous  to  stay  among  them,  and  Sunday  the  17th,  returning  from  King's 
advised  me  for  my  own  xtfety  to  retreat  Norton.  They  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
toBtonnaL  Thus  I  found  it  as  drmctilt  well-stored  celltir  and  valuable  plunder 
to  procure  an  asylum  for  myself,  as,  two  of  Edgbnston  Hall,  the  residence  of  Dr. 
days  before,  I  bad  done  for  my  goods.  Withering,  who  perhaps  never  heard  a 
I  was  avoided  as  a  pestilence ;  the  waves  rtresSyieriiin  pennon,  and  yet  is  as  amia- 
of  sorrow  rolled  over  me,  and  beat  me  ble  a  character  as  he  who  has.  Before 
down  with  multiplied  force ;  every  one  their  work  was  completed,  the  words 
came  heavier  than  the  last.  My  chit-  tight-horne  sounded  in  their  earn  ;  when 
dren  were  distressed.  My  wife  through  this  formidable  banditti  mouldered  away, 
long  ahliction,  ready  to  quit  my  own  no  soul  knew  how,  and  not  a  shadow  of 
aims  for  those  of  death ;  and  I  myself  it  could  be  found. 
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Bxckulfft  of  <to  dawtrtfons  abo*s- 
mentioned,  the  rabble  did  numberless 
mischiefe.  The  lower  cia»  among  us, 
long  inured  1o  flirt,  had  now  treated 
themselves  wkh  a  full  regale  of  their  fa- 
vourite dement  Htfeetr  teachers  are  faith- 
fol  to  their  trust,  they  will  present  to  their 
idea  another  powerful  flame  in  reversion. 
,  Next  morning,  Monday  the  18th,  I 
returned  4*  Birmingham,  to  be  treated 
with  the  sad  spectacle  of  another  bouse  in 
ruins.  Every  part  of  the  mutilated 
building  deeJaftM  that  the  hand  of  vio- 
leaoe  had  been  there, 

lly  frieods  received  me  wkh  joy ;  and 
though  they  bad  not  fought  for  me,  they 
had  been  assiduous  in  securing  seme  of 
my  property,  which,  I  was  told,  ■*  had 
paved  half  the  streets  in  Birmingham.*    . 

IUS  OBSBRVATIOKS    AT  FOURSCORP. 

*  Having  arrived  at  fourscore,  allow 
me  to  state  some  of  the  feelings  attendant 
upon  that  advanced  age. 

I  am  strongly  attached  to  old  habits 
and  old  fashions,  even  though  absurd, 
t  Instead  of  longing  for  a  new  coat,  I  part 
with  an  old  one  as  with  an  old  friend. 

I  forget  some  lessons,  and  cannot 
learn  others.  One  lesson,  however,  I 
mu>4  learn,  to  eat  without  teeth. 

The  farther  we  advance  in  yeais,  the 
more  we  are  affected  with  both  heat  and 
cold.  In  early  life  our  feelings  are  but 
little  influenced  by  either. 

I  can  better  remember  the  transactions 
of  seventy  years,  than  of  yesterday :  pour 
liquor  into  a  full  vessel,  and  the  top  will 
run  off  first.  Perhaps  I  can  recollect 
being  in  a  thousand  companies,  every 
person  which  composed  them  is  now  de- 


parted except  myself.  Upen  wimeeer 
family  I  cast  a  distaot  eye,  I  remark  jo 
that  family  a  generation  is  sprung  into 
life,  passed  through  the  bioom  of  the  day, 
and  sunk  into  the  night  My  old  friends 
have  slipped  off  the  stage,  and  I  am  as 
unfit  to  unite  with  the  new,  as  new  cloth 
with  old.  Thus  f  am  become  a  stranger 
to  the  world  which  I  have  long  known. 

As  age  increases  sleep  4sc*ee*es ; 
when  a  child  in  health  enters  upon  life, 
it  can  sleep  twenty-two  out  "of  the  twen- 
ty-four hours.  Its  sleep  will  diminish 
about  three  hours  upon  the  average  every 
year  during  the  next  three,  when  activity 
will  enable  it  to  nurse  itself.  That  reduc- 
tion will  afterwards  be  nearly  one  hour 
every  ten  years,  till  he  arrives  at  eighty, 
when  four  or  five  will  be  his  hours  of  sleep. 

It  is  carious  to  con  template  the  lueta- 
ations  of  property.  I  have  seen  the  man 
of  opulence  look  with  disdain  upon  a 
pauper  in  rags.  I  have  seen  that  pau- 
per mount  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  the 
other  sink  to  the  bottom.  1  have  seen  a 
miserable  cooper  not  worth  the  shaving* 
be  made,  place  bis  son  to  a  banker,  and 
his  son  become  a  rich  banker,  a  membtr 
of  parliament,  and  a  karontL 

His  WORKS. 
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POETRY. 


tiom  the  W«*»*r  **•«•«*«»* 

TOE  POWER  OP  POETRY: 

Jn  Jwtgulmr  04s. 

Br    HaJinv    Nkklb. 

HARK !  what nrtM  melWhsoas  oienseres, 
Sacred  source  of  plenteous  pleasures, 
esulting,  now  in  anguish, 
Now  they  swerl,  and  now  they  languish, 
Ever  dianging,  ever  varying 
Hoping  now,  and  now  despairing, 
Highest  joy,  and  deepest  care, 
Love  and  frantic  Hate  are  there, 
Pleasure  sweeps  the  string  along, 
Bat  Sorrow  mingles  in  the  song ; 
Who  now  descends  to  lead  the  choir, 
What* mifhty  band  has  struck  th*  lyre  ? 


1  see  !  I  see !  for  wbobut  she 
The  strong  energetic  seal  can  he 

To  wake  a  strain,  to  breathe  a  veio, 
So  heaven-replete  with  harsaony  ? 
No  trembler  treads  yon  mountain's  brow, 
No  soo  of  song  enraptures  now, 
The  mighty  mother's  self  descends, 
Adoring  Nature  prostrate  bend* : 
She  shakes  her  golden  locks,  she  smiles, 

A  nd  scatters  roses  round  ; 
Her  smile  Despair's  disease  beguiles, 

And  heals  Affliction'*  wound. 
She  traces  on  the  ductile  sand 
A  circle  for  her  airy  band 
And  matters  maay  a  mag'C  sound, 
That -oft  and  solemn  murmurs  round  : 
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Then  waves  ber  wand,  and  calls  oa  all 
The  mystic  powers  that  rale  tar  bait, 
The  shadowy  shapes  of  dawning  day, 
That  flatter  to  the  noon-tide  ray, 
Tuat  haunt  the  gloomy  midnight  boar, 
That  court  ber  smite,  or  own  her  power. 

8be  paused,  aod  swift,  obedient  to  the  spell, 
A  thousand  fairy  forms  fantutir  glide 
Some  an  tbesua*beam  red  exulting  ride, 

And  field  aad  fea,  aad  flowery  dell, 
Gave  ap  their  wandering  spirits  «11, 
Obedient  to  the  mystic  call  $ 
And  first,  adorned'  with  smiling  bays, 
Love  trod  the  circle's  magic  mase, 
W'tn  eyes  uproH'd  and  arms  enfold. 
And  loo»ety  flowing  locks  of  gold, 
And,  as  the  trod  with  looks  profound, 
And  g«*ture*  wild  the  mystic  round, 
He  warbled  forth  with  artless  rase, 
In  sweet  melodious  cadences, 
A  *oag  replete  with  joy  and  care, 
Of  mingled  rapture  and  despair. 
Next  came  a  strange,  disordered  train, 
Of  Pride  aad  Pitjs  Peace  and  Pain ; 
Exultng  Hope  breathed  all  her  fire, 
WiH  Ardonr  rmh'd  to  seise  the  lyre ; 
Fear  would  have  sought  the  deep  profound, 
But  durst  not  disobey  the  sound  ; 
Nay,  melting  Woe,  a»d  wrinkled  Care, 
And  fierce  infuriate  Horror  there 
Came,  darkly-smiling*  baud  in  bond, 
To  mingle  iu  the  umuey  baud. 

Despair  came  latest,  wandering  wide, 
With  g;:ze  of  mingled  pain  and  pride, 
With  eye  that  shot  infectious  flame, 
With  dark  and  sullen  cheek  be 


Hope  never  cneer*d  his  prospect  dim, 
Ad'-ction  had  no  charm  for  him  ; 
/  ud%  when  aros»*  the  sweetest  song 
That  ever  swept  the  lyre  along, 
When  Love  had  joy,  and  Pleasure  sway, 
Aod  Rai»mre  kindled  at  the  lay, 

Still  sad  D*--|»air, 

W  Ufa  frenzied  air, 
And  hurried  footstep  paced  the  round, 

And  his  dark  nue 

The  darker  grew, 
The  sweeter  swelled  the  sound. 

How  dues  all  Nature  honour  thee, 

Oh  heave o-desrended  Poesy  I 

The  bill,  the  dale,  the  heath,  the  grove, 

Th"  vo  ce  of  nature  and  of  love  ; 

T  »e  burning  thought, Jb?  breathing  line, 

Tuat  melts,  that  thrilflTall,  all,  are  thioe. 

In  ev'ry  shape,  in  ev'ry  vest, 

Come,  welcome  to  a  vot'ry's  breast ! 

Come  a<  a  goddess,  parent,  king, 

I'll  worship,  nouor,  homage  bring: 

A  helpless,  weep  ng,  foundling  be, 

A  loiter  dear  I'll  prove  to  thee  ; 

Or  come,  a  wandering  harper  wild. 

By  mght  and  pathless  plains  begot  I'd, 

Strike  at  my  soul  for  entrance  fair. 

And  thou  shah  find  admittance  there. 

The  Poet !  hallow'd,  honour'd  name, 

The  dearest,  eldest  child  of  Fame  j 

While  life  remains  green  laurels  grow, 

A  garland  for  the  Poet's  brow  ; 

Bnt  oh  t  what  greenep^ays  shall  bloom 

Eternal  round  the  Port's  tomb  ? 

The  Fairies  all  shall  leave  their  cells, 

Where  Love  with  Peace  and  Plenty  dwells, 

The  m<»s-v  cave,  and  sylvan  grot, 

To  weep  around  the  haMow'd  spot ;  i 

The  Seasons,  as  they  wander  by, 

With  glittering  hand,  and  sparkling  eye, 


SasalssuisetofaaauaOnaspaifialaic, 
Aod  strew  their  sweetest  garlands  there ; 
And  oft,  amid  the  nights  profound. 
When  solemn  stillness  reigns  around. 
The  mystic  music  of  the  spheres 
Revealed  alone  to  gifted  ears. 
In  dirges  due  and  clear  shall  toll 
The  knell  of  that  departed  spui- 
Kmtisk  Town, 


The  following  song  has,  we  believe,  appeared 
in  one  or  two  London  Journals,  but  we  can* 
not,  on  that  account,  withhold  it  from  our 
readers  t  there  is  a  gloomy  grandeur  about 
some  of  the  thoughts,  that  reminds  one  of 
the  best  passages  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE 
WhoftU*  the  BtUU  o/Conmaa,  at  1806. 

T^OT  a  drum  was  beard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 
JL^I  As  bis  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried: 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  bjr  * -i 
We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 
.  By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast  i 

Nor  in  sheets,  oor  in«hroad,  we  bowed  bus. 
Qsit  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  bts  martial  cloak  around  him. 
Few  aad  short  were  the  prayers  we  said  • 

And  we  »poke  not  a  word  of  sorrow, 
But  we  steadfastly  gased  oo  the  face  of  the 
dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 
We  thought,  as  we  hollowM  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smooth'd  down  his  lowly  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  on 
his  head, 

And  we  far  away  oo  the  billow. 

ghtly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And  o'er  bis  cold  ashes  upbraid  him. 
But  nothing  he'll  rerk,if  they  let  him  sleep  on, 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 
But  half  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  clock  toll'd  the  hour  for  retiring, 
And  we  beard  by  the  distant  and  random  gun, 

That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 
Slowly  aad  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory, 
We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 

Bat  we  left  aim  alone  io  bis  glory. 

PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  XC 

from  the  New  MMthlyMmMtaw. 

TH  E  great  J  aaovAU,  is  our  refuge  still. 
Though  rolling  aaes  brio*  the  sons  of  men 
Bark  to  their  native  dust,  ana  ever  flows 
The  rapid  tide  that  sweeps  fbem  all  away. 
Before  von  lofty  mountains  frowo'd  on  high, 
Or  earth  that  bears  them  from  deep  chaos  rote, 
Before  yon  soaciout  firmament  displayed 
Ten  thousand  worlds  revolving  in  their  spheres, 
From  everlasting  thou  art  Goo  atone. 
And  to  thy  name,  immortal  source  of  life, 
Be  endless,  everlasting  honours  paid. 
Lo  !  in  the  flight  of  time  our  finite  sense 
Can  trace  its  progress  only  by  its  loss ; 
But  to  Thy  view,  Omniscient,  rnESEKT,  past, 
And  future,  arc  the  same :  —thy  boundless 

granp 
Takes  in  a  thousand  years,  and  deems  it  brief 
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As  the  nocturnal  watch  3— dry  flat  gfves 
To  booMD  forotslbeir  being  and  their  at 


Health,  beauty,  opulence,  and  meatal  power 
Shrink  in  aa  instant,  like  a  amrU'd  flower. 


At  the  young  plant  imbibes  the  genial  warmth   How  sink*  the  heart  in  sorrow's  gulf  profound, 
Of  vernal  sans,  and  showers,  and  vigorous   When  hope's  gay   visions  are  in   vapours 
-■---*-  drown'd,  \ 

And  friendship  fails  as  in  tbe  trying  hoar ! 
Yet  all  the  troubles  that  on  mortals  wait, 


To  full  maturity  of  health  and  bloom, 
Bat  if  no  friendly  shade  its  beauties  screen 
From  noon-tide  fervours  or  the  tempest's  rage, 
We  see  it  wither  ere  the  evening  close. 
And  leave  no  vestige  that  it  once  has  been— 
So  we,  great  parent  I  at  thy  kindling  ire, 
aiak  down  to  dast,  and  perish  in  our  crimes. 
Ah  !  fell  me  what  Is  life  ?~That  little  space 
Mark'd  out  with  sighs  and  groans,  with  toil 

and  pain. 
(Obscured  witn  grief,  and  blotted  so  with  sin, 
That  did  not  mercy  dart  her  radian I  beam 
Across  the  vale  of  tears  and  urge  us  on, 
*T  were  bat  a  gall  of  misery  and  despair. 
What  is  the  lifeof  man  ?-This  hoar  he  breathes* 
To-morrow  is  no  more.    Ere  yon  bright  sao 
Has  traced  tbe  aediaatbree  score  time*  and  tea, 
This  hataan  wonder  acts  the  diierent  parts 
Of  son  and  sire  t  or,  should  tbe  vital  springs, 
Tenacious,  agitate  the  frail  machine 

TheleadeOev^th«li0eTriD7«teD.  oroclaun   j^r  he,  the  father  of  the  varying  lav. 

Of  pain  and  sickness  long  the  suffering  prey, 
Sinks  to  the  grave  ;  and  leaves  unstrung  the 


Dark  as  they  are,  new  scenes  of  light  portend. 
Teaching  the  sool  to  triumph  over  fate, 
And  rise  from  deep  depression  more  elate. 
Our  chastened  thoughts,  as  they  to  Heaven 

ascend. 
Find  bat  in  God  the  never-failing  friend. 

from  tbt  BvroycMi  Magwlaft. 

ODU 

To  the  Memory  of  the  imte  Mr.  Samuel  Wanna, 

Written  by  W.  Linolby,  Esq. 

And  composed  by  Loan  Burgh  ansa. 

CHANT  we  the  reqaiem,  solemn,  sad,  and 
sweet  ;— 
And  mute  awhile,  amid  the  festive  throng, 
Be  Joy's  inspiring  song ! 


The  leaden  eye,  the  lingering  step,  proclaim 
That  age  is  but  another  name  for  woe. 

Oh,  tarn  thee  to  thy  suffering  servants,  Lord  ! 
Tarn  thee  with  smile  indulgent.  Let  thy  love 
Heal  the  deep  wounds  thy  justice  has  approved, 
That  oar  declining  sea  may  set  in  peace. 


lyre, 

Silent  each  liquid  note— extinct  its  sacred  fire- 
List  to  that  plaintive  strain  ! 
Was  it  "  Thy  voice,  O  Harmony  !"*  that  sang 

Anselmo't  magic  lyre  unstrung- 
Ne'er  on  th*  enraptur'd  sense  to  hurst  again 
Those  chords,  so  sweetly  wild,  so  full,  so  clear  ? 
It  sms  thy  "  awfal  sound  !"—  the  distant  bell 
Beats  slow,  responsive  to  tbe  anthem's  swell 


Awake !  Ob  harp  of  Jadah  i  Raise  to  Heav'n 

The  dulcet  notes  of  melody  and  praise, 

While  1  with  hamble  voice  invoke  Him  whom 

The  Heav'n  of  Heav'ns  itself  cannot  contain,      _  _...  _ ..  ?  ,„r_„. . .  __  __.  __,.., ...  „ ... , .. 

That  He  would  hie*  these  lowly  lays  of  mine,.  That  pours  the  parting  tribute  o'er  his  hallow- 

Aod,  blessing  would  receive.  So  shall  my  days*  ed  bier. 

With  amaranthine  wreath  of  i°y^°J^¥   «  When  winds  breathe  soft"  +  where  rests 

And  prosperous  gales  shall  waft  me  oer  the 


That  bounds  tb'  immortal  shore,  and  bear  me  on 
To  the  loved  haven  where  my  soul  would  rest 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  eternal  peace, 
Seeston  Partonage. 

Tram  the  Oeotteaaa't  Mtprjat. 

LINES  by  William  Hayley,  Esq. 

THIS   blooming   world  is  but  a  thorny 
bower. 
Where  treacherous  sweets  and  latent  stings 

abound, 
Where  ills  in  ambush  every  path  surround  j 


Air*elmo's  clay. 
Round  our  lamented  Minstrel's  shrine 
Shall  "  forms  unseen  "  J  the  deathless  wreath 

intwine, 
Soft  warbling  in  the  breexe  the  tributary  lay. 

♦  «Thy  voice,    O  Harmony,  with  awfal 
sound.'—  Webbe'e  Oleee. 

t  *  When  w»nds  breathe  soft  along  the  si- 
lent deep.'— Ibjd. 
J  *  By  fairy  hands  tUHr  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung, 
Co/Wat. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


paoM  iwn  Lonoon  Mo*tcly  Magazine,  August,  1817. 


AM  ERICA'N  literature  has  not  yet  enjoyed 
tbe  advantages  of  what  io  London  is  known 
by  tbe  name  of  "  Magazine-dau"  on  the  last 
day  of  every  month,  when  all  the  Magazines, 
Reviews,  and  Journals  appear;  and  when, 
In  consequence,  a  species  of  Book- Fair  is  cre- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  Paternoster-row.  The 
fburscorc  periodical  works  nublished  on  that 
day  cause  returns,  within  a  lew  hours,  in  ready 
sneasa,  of  little  short  of  three  thnusaoc  pounds, 
and  tBe  whole  are  distributed  over  London  by 
booksellers  and  newsmen  1  and  over  the  couo- 


try,  chiefly  in  coach-parcels,  00  tbe  same  eve- 
ning.   This  trade,  in  periodical  works,  neces-    —...  , 
sarily  produces  astmnltnneous  one  in  nook?,  6f    some  Amcricrwi  Nterary  journals,  tbe  propnc* 


at  least  eqnal  amount  $  and  thus  English  lite- 
rature enjoys  an  advantage  possessed  by  that 
of  no  other  nation,  in  twelve  Book*  Fain  in  the 
year.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
prietor* of  periodical  works  labour  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  thr ir  own  distributors, 
and  instead  of  being  paid  in  ready  monev,  in 
large  sums,  by  whoelsale  booksellers,  they  de- 
pend on  precarious  returns  from  individual 
subscribers  scattered  ov«r  the  wide-spread  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  Thus  we  see,  in 
these  Journals,  incessant  complaints  of  the 
caprice  nod  negligence  of  subset  iber* ;  nnd 
thus  it  is,  that,  however*  great  the  m«*rit  of 
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tew  are  iasmrrmatery  pemms erated,  am)  often      Sir  William  Hesucheft,  lawty  creased  at 
overwhelmed  Ivy  4heminmtusW  of  hmN  deb*   Haaovuviaa  knight,  bus  eosmaaakatrd  a  ss- 
4s»t*om  negligent  patrons.    The  prodigious   per  to  the  stoyal  Society  oa  the  system  aflhr 
nnssbsJi  of  Newspapers  which  appear  in  every 
State  tend,  also,  to  supercede  the  sober  claims 
of  science  aod  literature. 

Periodical  liicraSmi  must,  however,  con- 
<«w  at  a  low  ebb  hi  the  United  Slates,  until   discovered  the  ssnsmettstag  power 


Hasnwevian  I 

per  to  the  Royal  Society  oa  the  system  • 
scattering  of  the  saw  and  on  the  best  modest 
dividing  tnem  into  classes,  so  as  to  seem  a  cor- 
rect and  convenient  catalogue. 
"    *  Moaiccnrnf,   of  Rome-  hariaj, 

*er  of  the  vis- 


the  proprietors  reader  ft  worth  the  while  of  let  rays  of  the  prtsamtss  spectres*, 
the  local  books*  llert  to  receive  the  names  of  ewnjIUaeasT  has  sseeccoed  in  m 


thehUv 


aohscasbers ;  and  ontil  those  subscribers  are 
tafflciently  numerous,  to    induce    the    local 


two  needles,  the  ossein  thirty, 
forty-six,  urinates*  aod  eaa  aoi 


bookseller  to  transmit  to  the  CaoitaloerioaHcaJ  raesssgnetie  power,  hy  the  ssmse  process,*) 

orders  for  Magazines  and  books,    la  a  free  ssany  needles  as  he  pleases.    The  needles  test 

country,  supported  by  public  intelligence,  it  magnetised  (namely,  by  directing  on  ami  oaf 

might/  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  Post-  •***  over  them,  for  a  aeried  of  not  less  mm 

©(ice,  as  in  some  countries  m  Europe,  would  thirty  minuses,  the  violent  rays  of  the  spec- 

aanrd  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  period*-  trum,  through  the  medium  of  a  conoensfof 

cal  worksatatrifliag  charge  to  the  subscribers.  lent*)  possess  aM  the  energy  and  the  proper- 

Mr.Accuiuhas  in  the  press,  CmemicmiJmmee-  ties  of  needks  ssasmettsed  in  the  common  way 

rtes  of  curious  i  nil  roc-  by  means  of  a  loadstone.    Their  asm* 


meats,  comprising  a  sei 
tit  e  eaaerisaeass  hi  cue 
ly  performed,  and  unattended 


listry,  which  are  eati-  poles  repel,  while  the  EaftrinunHus  poles  at- 

mded  with  danger.  tract,  each  other  t  aaa%  ssade  to  vtbraer  ows 

___„.  „  aad  Geography,  an-  p*su<,  the^polattujuucaammHly  tothoaorth, 

eient  and  modem,  eaempkied  aal  illustrated  their  heads  to  the  south  i    This     **    '    ^ 

by  the  principles  of  chronology,  by  the  Rev.  wooden  of  magnetism,  and  must 

J.  Joyce;  wilt  soon  appear  in  two  octavo  as  a  very  eatrnontinary  dbcovery 


Elements  #f  History  i 


asms  to  the 
bo  regarded 


In  some  observations  oo  the  great  Comet  of 
1811,  by  at.  Sceaotrree,  be  states  that  the 
real  length  of  the  tail  of  the  Cosset  was 
13,186,200  geugraphtcmiles. 

As  we  consider  improvemeots  ia  the  means 
of  osmssuaicatiac  knowledge  to  be  of  the 
highest  degree  of  importance,  so  we  hswe  giv- 


volumes,  with  several  maps. 

.The  Essay  on  Pablic  Credit,  by  Davie 
Home,  will  shortly  be  re-published. 

Memoirs,  with  a  Selection  from  the  Cor- 
respondence and  other  unpublished  Writiugs 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  HavtlTon,  are 
Preparing  for  the  press. 

Miss  A.  M.  PoaTca  is  preparing  the  Knight 
of  8t.  John,  a  Romance.  her  to  the  announcement  of  some  novel  nines 

Mr.  Ww. . Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  of  Joseph  Lawcastbr,  nod  we  shall  banan- 
as the  press,  a  poem,  callod  the  Swim  Pat-  py  to  be  one  medium  of  conveying  to  trim  any 
rmts.  sutwcriptiooitoassivlhimmcojTyisujthesafBe 

M.  Tassrsm^of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  into  elect  From  similar  feelings  we  have 
and  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  has  published  the  satisfaction,  in  like  manner,  to  invite  pub- 
a  notice  on  she  great  services  of  swallows  to  kc  attention  to  the  pretensions  of  Mr.Owiar, 
agriculture^in  destroying  caterpillars,  and  *  gentleman  who  has  recently  armed  in 
numerous  other  mischievous  insects:  he  pro-  London  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of 
poses^hata  law  should  be  niade  against  shoot-  ntroduciog  lata  Europe  a  plaa  of  teaching 
ing  swallows.  language*,  by  owaas  of  which  owe  masteb, 

Baajofr  Laaaar  has  lotbe  press,  the  Sungi-  without  assistants,  may  teach  aery  foreign  laa- 
cal  Campaign  of  Russia  in  1818—13,  one  vol-  gnage  to  one  or  two  thousand  puphu  at  the 
ttme,  octavo,  plates.  An  English  edition  will  *uae  time.  This  plan  ae  has  exemplified,  in 
Wear  about  the  sometime.  regard  to  the  Frenchaod  English  «  aad  to  the 

The  Archduke  ChabxebIius  published  the  Spanish  and* English  languages  in  two  works, 
Principles  of  the  Art  of  War,  elucidated  by  called  "  Nmture  Displayed  m  the  Mode  ofteock- 
the  campaign  of  1796,  3  vols,  octavo.  i*g  Language*  to  Mem  *"  one  adapted  to  the 

An  apothecary's  shopman  at  Munich  being  French  and  the  other  to  the  SponieA  languages, 
engaged  in  beating  up,  in  a  mortar  of  serpen-  His  improvements  are  two-told— the  first  coo- 
tine  stone,  a  mixture  of  oxymuriate  of  potash,  sists  in  teaching  words  in  their  comA/no/tea*  in 
sulphur,  sugar,  and  cinnabar,  for  the  purpose  sentences,  and  the  other  in  public  repetitions 
of  making  chemical  matches,  a  terribte  ex-  of  those  sentences,  by  all  the  pupHs,  after  the 
plosion  took  place,  wlych  killed  the  person  enunciation  of  the  master.  These  improve- 
who  was  making  the  mixture,  wounded  the  ssents  are  of  great  consequence  to  patriotic 
apothecary,  who  at  that  instant  entered,  blew  and  enlightened  governments,  as  means  of 
the  mortar  to  pieces,  aod  damaged  the  stove  enabling  them  to  give  uniformity  to  the  lan- 
and  furniture  of  the  room.  faages  of  the  seme  empire.    Thus  the  Empe- 

A  paper  of  Dr.  Leach,  of  the  British  Muse-  ror  of  Russia  might,  by  multiplying  masters, 
urn,  has  been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  con-  teach,  after  Mr.  Doner's  system,  aUthe  tribes 
taining  some  observations  on  a  new  genus  of  in  bis  vast  territories  to  speak  the  Rnsss'ian 
marine  animals  inhabiting  the  argonaut  and  language  within  three  or  four  months  t  or  the 
nautilus  shells.  It  was  observed  by  Sir  Joseph  British  government  might,  by  suitable  arrange- 
Bauks,  that  the  animal  found  in  these  shells  is  ments,  render  the  English  language  familiar 
not  the  fabricator  of  them,  but  a  parasite  in  the  same  short  space  of  time  to  the  millions 
which  has  taken  up  its  occasional  abode  there  who  people  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  the 
when  it  chooses  to  shield  itself  from  the  direct  Caudians,  the  Hottentots,  the  Negroes  at  Sier- 
action  of  the  waves.  Sir  E.  Home  also  ore-  ra  Leone,  the  Maltese,  the  Charibbs,  the  Ca- 
sented  a  paper  somewhat  similar,  detailing  nadians,  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  aod  the  Welsh, 
bis  remarks  oo  the  mode  and  period  of  genera-  He  is  about  to  publish  his  plan  of  tuition  for 
tion  of  the  animal  found  in  nautilus  and  argo-  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity,  aod  for 
naut  shells.  He  found  them  to  be  oviparous  the  information  of  tones  Who  may  undertake 
animals,  to  be  nourished  nearly  like  snails.        the  office  of  tutors. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  LITERATURE. 


How  dupratn^U  divine  pfcilosopfay !  if  duly   polished,  bursts  forth  with  su*> 

Net  smhaadefete^,  as  doll  fools  sapeose,    passing  radiance,  and  gives  him  a  de*^ 
B«t  musical  as  is  Apollo's  tote,  cided  superiority  over  all  other  animal 

And  aj*ipetualfea»st  of nectar'd  sweets,         productions.        This  gem    is  Reason. 
Where  no  cswde  surfeit  reigns.  §inaN  then>  we  are  placed   at  tbe  head 

T„_       ...  MiLTow—Osimif.  0faniraate  nature  by  the  means  of  this 

HE  cultivation  of  literature,  and  9p|et,did  and  valuable  gift,  how  ought 
its  consequent  effects  on  tbe  mind,  we  not  t0  improve  it  ?  should  it  not  be 
deserve,  m  this  age  of  politeness,  parti-  the  business  of  life  to  cultivate  those 
eakrcoosid^fauoo,  and  present  a  wide  n  which  form  ite  chief  ornament, 

field  for  inquiry  and  speculation  of  the  and  which  enable  us  not  mer%  to  fulfil 
■oat  agreeable  kind.  lo  trace  the  the  active  duties  of  this  world;  but  also 
•volutions  of  genius  from  its  first  bold,  t0  soar  in  jmagination  t0  &e  next  ?  To 
nervous,  but  rude  efforts,  to  the  soft  U8,  w ho  live  in  a  land  where  the  am  are 
Unporand  effeminacy  of  overstrained  aniversally  cultivated  and  admired,  and 
refinement,  is  a  study  peculiarly  pUa-  where  excellence  is  sure  to  meet  with  its 
M  to  the  man  of  taste,  and  one  which,  reward>  tbere  ia  ev™  incitement  to  im- 
whilst  it  corrects  the  exuberance  of  prove  tbe  mind,  and  to  strike  off  the 
fancy,  enlarges  the  understanding  and  shackles  of  ignorance.  Ambition,  em  u- 
improves  tbe  heart.  No  one  can  rea-  latior^  even  interest,  urges  us  on  to  the 
•pnably  deny  that  the  cultivation  of  toBt  But  there  is  a  feeling  distinct 
literature  is  intimately  connected  with  frora  tbose  above  Rationed,  which 
▼mue,  and  that  the  former  tends  to  re-  a1most  of  jt8elf  repays  any  labour  we 
•tram  the  violence  of  passion  and  appe-  may  undergo,  and  which  certainly 
tote  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  8Upport3  our  efforts  to  excel.  L  is  the 
toads  them  as  it  were  by  a  silken  cord  to  copiousness  of  performing  the  purpose 
be  subservient  to  designs  of  a  more  no-  for  which  we  were  8Bnt  iut0  the  world> 
We  and  elevated  kind.  Man  in  his  na-  joined  ^ththe  hope  that  our  endeavours 
tural  state  is  rude,  barbarous,  and  cruel,  wiU  prove  beneficial  to  society  ;  the 
agitated  by  uncontrolled  passions,  and  ^^  insprre8  us  with  ardour,  and, 
prone  to  follow  their  dictates  with  in-  p09gessed  of  such  sentiments,  study  will 
temperate  ardour.  He  is  but  one  re-  appear  ratheras  a  pleasure  than  a  task. 
move  from  tbe  beast  of  the  forest.  But  Various  are  the  paths  of  science  which 
the  wise  Creator  of  the  universe  has  im-  the  learned  choose  to  explore.  Some, 
planted  in  his  nature  a  gem,  which,  if  w|I0se  souls  burn  to  discover,  the  phe- 
unattended  to,  lies  concealed,  but  which,  nomCna  every-where  around  them,  drt* 
M      Atb tnren*.  Vol.  fc 
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into  the  depths  of  natural  philosophy,  moment,  and  relax  thair  minds  from  care, 
calculate  the  rotation    of  the  planetary  let  them  take  up  Martial  and  Anacreoo, 
system,  pierce  the  surface  of  the  earth  who  play  very  prettily  at  the  foot  of 
for  its   minerals,  ransack  the  vegetable  Parnassus  with  the  Loves  and  Graces, 
kingdom,  and  even  pluck  the  coral  from  and  pluck  those  flowers  which  a  severer 
the    reluctant  wave.      Others    wander  Muse  would  have  disdained.  Look  they 
amid  the   labyrinths    of    metaphysical  for  tenderness,  give  them  the  epistles  of 
speculation,  and  employ   whole  lives  in  Ovid  or  the  tragedies  of  the  Pelleaa 
the  subtleties  of  an  useless  philosophy,  bard,  let  them  peruse    the  parting  of 
But  no  study  tends  so  much  to  improve  Hector  and  Andromache,  and,  if  they 
the  taste,  enlarge  the  faculties  of  the  can,  let  them  refuse  a  tributary  tear  to 
mind,  and  to  feed  th^  imagination,  as  the  sorrows  of  Dido.       Would  they 
as  that  which  is  commonly  denominated  study  the  graces  of  oratory,  refer  them 
Classical  Literature.     There  art  ages  in  to  the  forcible  and  manly  eloquence  of 
which  it  seems  that  Nature  has  poured  Demosthenes,  or  to  the  full  and  flowing 
forth  genius  with  a  profuse  fertility,  io  magnificence  of  Cicero  !    In   short,  the 
which  the  circumstances,  of  thejpoes  classics  will  afford  them  models  of  ex- 
have  proved  peculiarly  favourable  to  it,  cellencein  every  department  of  literature 
and  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  that  can  gratify  the  imagination,  or  im* 
age  have  been  either  men  of  learning  prove  the  taste.     In  history,  they  have 
themselves,  or  the  patronisers  of  it  in  the  naxveU  and  sweetness  of  Herodotus, 
others.     Such  was  the  Grecian  age  in  the  strength  and  conciseness  of  Tbucy- 
the  time  of  Pericles,  the  Roman  under  dides  and  Tacitus,  the  painting  of  Sallust, 
Augustus,  and  the   Italian    under   the  and  the  beautiful  narration  of  Livy  and 
Medici.      We  may  observe  that  each  of  Xenophon  and  Caesar.     In  tragedy,  the 
these  states  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  morality  and  tenderness  of  Euripides, 
during  the  lives  of  these  luminaries  of  the    sublimity  of   Sophocles,    and  the 
science.      The  two  first  ages  are  called  severer  strains  of  iRcbylus.  In  comedy, 
purely  classical,  the  productions  of  which  the  spirit  of  Plautus,  the  politeness  and 
are  now,    and  have    been   for  several  elegance  o    Terence,  together  with  the 
centuries  past,  the  study  and  delight  of  fire  and  wit  of  Aristophanes.     Such  are 
Europe ;  but  why  they  should  be  so,  it  the  allurements  which  classical  literature 
will.not  be,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  ex-  hold  out ;  and,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
plain,  and  at  the  saitae  time  to  comment  of  our  forefathers,   there  are  seminaries 
on  the  advantages  derived  from  them,  established  which  permit  not  merely  the 
Are  there   any  who    wish  to  acquire  powerful  and  opulent,  but  even  the  poor, 
greatness  of  mind,  unshaken    fidelity,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  to  enjoy  all  these 
contempt  of  human  grandeur,  unbounded  sweets;  and  genius,  though  in  poverty, 
love  of  their  country,  and  a  firmness  and  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  rescuing  itself 
magnanimity  that  will  enable  them  to  from  oblivion  and  undeserved  neglect 
buffet  the  boisterous  waves  in  the  sea  of      But  the  benefits  of  classical  literature 
life,  let  them  study  the  authors  of  Greece  would  be  small  indeed,  did  it  only  tend 
mod  Rome.      Let  those  who  wish  to  to  the    improvement  of  the  taste  and 
exak  themselves  above  their  fellow-mor-  style ;  it  has  a  higher  point  in  view.     It 
tals  by  refinement  of  sentiment,  elegance  acts  as  a  safeguard  to  the  treasures  from 
of  diction,  and  noble  dignity  of  style,  whence  we  derive  our  holy  religion,  and 
store  the  writings  of  those  great  men  in  prevents  the  intrusions  of  interpolators 
their  souls,  and  consider  them  as  friends,  and  the  corruptions  of  dogmatists.    Can 
and  as  the  companions  of  their  solitude,  there  be  a  higher  commendation  than 
In  studying  the  ancients,  they  will  not  this,  that  through  its  means  the  fountain 
be  confined  to  one  subject,  or  one  style  of  our  belief  is  kept  pure  and  uncon- 
of  composition;  they  may  there  revel  in  taminated,  and  that  the  contrivances  of 
every  thing  that  is  noble  and  beautiful,  scepticism  and  faction  may  endeavour  in 
Do  they  wish  for  sublimity  of  thought  vain  to  disturb  the  waters  of  faith.     The 
an)  grandeur  of  expression,   let  them  simple  and  unaffected  language  io  which 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Homer,  .^Eschylus,  the  Apostles  wrote,  the  natural,  and,  no 
and  Piadar.    Would  they  trifle  away  a  doubt,  inspired,  sentiments  which  they 
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breathe,  and  the  fine  and  awful  descrip- 
tions they  give  us  of  the  Deity  and  his 
attributes,  would  indisputably  have  been 
for  erer  lost  to  the  world,  had  they  not 
been  written   in  a  language  which  was 
destined  never  to  die ;  for  they  would 
have  doubtless  been  altered  to  answer 
the  views  of  sectarians,  and  their  sublime 
precepts  overwhelmed  with  a  load  of  tin- 
sel and  contradiction.    While  literature  is 
cultivated,  while  a  liberal  spirit  of  edu- 
cating their  children  in  a  knowledge  of 
classical  science  prevails  amongst  parents, 
the  grand  basis  of  our  religion  will  still 
be  secured,  and  the  power  of  the  state, 
so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
church,  will  still  retain  its  solidity.  With 
what  horror  must  we  contemplate  those 
dark  and  barbarous  8ges  which  imme- 
diately followed  upon   the  destruction 
of  the  western  empire.       Indeed,  for 
several  centuries  before  that  celebrated 
event,  Europe  had  been  buried  in  pro- 
found ignorance ;  the  savage  hordes  who 
had  so    often  made  inroads  upon  the 
empire,  and   not  unfrequently   been  in- 
corporated with  it,  had  already  vitiated 
the  languages  of  ancient    Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  purity  and  correctness  of 
Virgil  and  Homer  had  finally  disappeared. 
The  productions  of  those  ages  of  taste 
and  refinement  lay  neglected  amid  the 
dnsty  shelves  of  monastic  libraries,  and, 
being  immured  amongst  the  ponderous 
volumes  of  commentators,  were  seldom 
or  never  noticed.     What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  contempt  of  refinement 
and  learning  f    It  is  painful  to  declare  it. 
The  lower  orders  of  society   were  worse 
than  barbarous.       Taught  to  consider 
knowledge  as  an  attribute  they  had  no 
business  to  aim  at,  they  were  compelled 
to  serve  in  order  that  they  might  subsist, 
and  were  made  tools  of   ambition  and 
the  victims  of  monkish  craft     Nor  were 
they  the  only  sufferers  at  the  shrine  of 
ignorance.     Barons  and   princes,  even 
kings    and    emperors  themselves,   were 
under  the  influence  of  this  detestable 
scourge.     Led,  or  rather  compelled,  to 
believe  that  the  keys  of  divine  grace  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
they  dared  not  to  resist  its  mandates,  or 
to   negative   its  demands.     Passing  all 
their   time  in  war,  in  hunting,  tourna- 
ments, or  other  amusements  of  the  age, 
they  H0Mr  thought  of  perusing  the  scrip- 


tures, in  order  that  tbey  might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  holy  mission  ol  the  Pope, 
but  left  thrit  to  priests,  vast  numbers  of 
whom,  living  at  their  expense,  and  prac- 
tising every  vice,  were  employed  to 
wing  their  souls  to  the  joys  of  heaven, 
or  to  release  them  from  the  pangs  of 
purgatory.  Oh  incredible  credulity !  To 
what  a  state  of  darkness  and  error  must 
the  human  mind  have  arrived ! — Super- 
stition is  fonnded  upon  ignorance,  and 
the  effects  of  the  one  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  other. 
Thus  it  was  that  this  detestable  tyrant 
of  the  soul  extended  wide  its  dominion 
over  all  Europe.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
were  led  to  perish  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine,  through  the  blind  rage  of  a 
fanatic ;  and  the  inquisition,  that  dreadful 
engine  of  papal  tyranny,  spread  its 
murderous  influence  far  and  wide. 
Fathers  were  dragged  from  their  children, 
from  their  wives,  and  from  all  tbey  held 
dear,  immured  in  damp  and  lonely  dun- 
geons, and  at  length  tortured  into  a 
confession  of  sins  tbey  had,  perhaps, 
never  committed.  Should  a  spirit  of 
opposition  arise,  should  any  dare  to  ex- 
press sentiments  hostile  to  the  papal 
power  or  to  its  institutions,  they  were 
immediately  dragged  away  as  devoted 
victims,  and,  after  certain  ceremonies, 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  the  very  sight  of 
multitudes !  It  argues  a  want  ofspirit  and 
feeling,  a  blind  and  mean  submission, 
that  the  spectators  of  these  horrible 
tragedies  did  not  fall  upon  the  actors, 
and,  by  extirpating  them  at  once,  put 
an  end  to  the  fatal  curse*  But  their 
feelings  were  obscured  by  ignorance, 
and  their  actions  guided  by  superstition. 
But  this  does  not  finish  the  catalogue  of 
the  evils  that  afflicted  mankind  during 
those  ages  in  which  science  was  dead 
and  civilization  Janguished.  Even  the 
fair  sex  were  doomed  to  drink  the  bitter 
cup  of  confinement  and  restraint  Nun- 
neries, priories,  monasteries,  and  ahbeys» 
every- where  abounded,  raised  by  the 
pious,  but  mistaken,  zeal  ot  the  great. 
Enclosed  within  their  gloomy  recesses, 
and  subject  to  the  rule  of  haughty  and 
rigid  superiors,  youth*  beauty,  and 
accomplishments,  dragged  on  a  weary 
and  insipid  life.  Compelled  by  poverty, 
tempted  by  affliction,  or  deluded  by  the 
artifices  of  interested  priests,  they  entered 
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these  asylums  of  woe.  To  the  minds  of  these  mighty  effects  ?  It  is  sufficient  to 
you  up  females,  which  are  generally  ro-  answer,  the  revival  of  classical  literature, 
mautic,  the  distant  contemplation  of  a  Since  so  great,  then,  axe  the  benefits 
secluded  life  is  pleasant;  to  be  able  to  of  classical  literature,  the  pursuit  of  it 
forget  or  despise  the  allurements  of  the  must  surely  be  arduous !  So  would  the 
world,  to  commune  with  their  Maker,  inexperienced  argue,  for  tjbey  naturally 
and  to  associate  with  none  but  those  attach  difficulty  and  Jabour  to  things  • 
who  entertain  the  same  opinions  with  that  are  of  extensive  utility.  Nor  i  fit  his 
themselves,  is  highly  desirable.  But  respect  would  they  be  much  mistaken, 
how  dreadfully  reversed  did  they  find  the  To  cultivate  the  classics  with  success, 
picture.  Confined  in  narrow  cells,  with  requires  no  little,  application,  no  little 
do  other  companions  than  a  scull  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  But  it  ie  like 
crucifix,  forced  to  the  observance  of  travelling  on  a  bard  and  uneven  road,' 
innumerable  rites  and  ceremonies  as  from  whence  the  most  beautiful  and 
ridiculous  as  they  were  gloomy,  they  sublime  prospects  meet  the  eye,  and 
•aw  their  companions  languish  and  drop  divert  the  attention  from  the  unpleasant- 
off  in  succession,  and  contemplated  their  ness  of  the  oath.  Are  the  pins  we 
turn  as  not  far  distant  Thus  were  many  take  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
of  the  most  amiable  of  their  sex  lost  to  dictionary,  and  the  perplexity  we  are  at 
so. Met y,  not  to  enjoy  a  life  of  philosophic  first  involved  in  with  regard  to  conatruc- 
seclusion,  but  to  wander  listlessly  amongst  ti on,  to  be  compared  with  the  pleasure 
gloomy  cloisters,  as  miserable  as  melan-  we  receive  when  nome  fine  and  noble 
cboly  and  regret  could  make  them.  sentiment  or  decription  is  developed  I 

1  he  fifteenth  century  saw  Constanti-  Surely  not ;  our  labour  repays  itself,  and 
nople  in  ashes ;  saw  those  few  who  yet  the  more  pains  we  take  the  more  perfect 
cultivated  classical  literature  wanderers  is  the  gratification  we  receive.  How 
over  Europe,  neglected  and  despised,  great  a  fund  of  rational  delight  do  they 
But  in  the  same  age  Providence  raised  lose  who  neglect  the  attainment  of  classi- 
up  one  family  who   were  destined   to  cal  knowledge  merely  from  the  difficulty 

father  together  the  dying  embers,  and  they  encounter  at  the  commencement, 
low  them  into  a  flame.  Florence  was  who  consider  the  grammatical  foundation 
happy,  free,  and  prosperous  under  the  as  a  sort  of  post  which  warns  them  not 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  to  trespass  into  a  garden  flowing  with 
Medicis,  who  were  rich  from  commerce,  the  miik  and  honey  of  the  mind.  How 
Doble  from  their  ancestors,  refined  from  innumerable  are  the  advantages  and  de- 
learning,  and  liberal  from  nature ;  they  lights  which  await  those  who  by  un- 
collected around  them  the  Grecian  fugi-  wearied  perseverance  have  at  length  ob- 
tives,  and  by  unbounded  munificence  tained  admittance.  They  may  then 
incited  them  to  explore  every  quarter  with  the  divine  Plato  listen  to  the  die* 
of  Europe  and  Asia  in  search  of  the  courses  of  Socrates,  and  commune  with 
productions  of  Roman  and  Grecian  lite-  the  simple  and  elegant  Xenophon  amid 
rature.  Learning  begun  to  revive,  the  the  shades  of  Scyllus,  or,  with  Euripides, 
•Id  authors  were  found,  read,  and  ad-  court  the  tragic  Muse  in  the  romantic 
mired.  Glorious  war  the  consequence  cave  of  Salamis.  With  Horace  they 
—glorious  in  the  cause  of  literature,  but  may  politely  ridicule  the  errors  of  the 
fatal  to  the  power  of  superstition.  In  age,  or  with  Juvenal  level  the  boldest 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  century  in  shafts  of  satire  at  the  vices  of  the  grc*t« 
which  learning  was  revived,  Luther  — But  enough  !  to  enter  into  a  recapito- 
broke  through  the  shackles  of  papal  lation  of  all  the  advantages  to  he  derived 
tyranny,  and  the  Reformation  was  be-  from  classical  literature  would  fill  a 
gun.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  passion  volume;  let  those  whom  the  liberality  of 
lor  discovery  was  encouraged,  and  friends  have  enabled  to  unfold  the 
America  was  unveiled  to  admiring  Eu*  treasures  of  classic  lore,  not  neglect  the 
rope.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  printing  golden  opportunity,  lest,  by  attending 
was  invented,  and  through  its  means  too  much  to  the  amusements  of  youth, 
learning  disseminated  through  all  ranks,  they  lose  what  will  afford  sterling  and 
And  what  was  the  primal  cause  of  all  lasting  gratification  to  old  age.    ^ 
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LEGENDS  OF  LAMPIDOSA.* 

From  tbe  Eoraptaa  MigulM. 


THE  BELGIAN. 

ALBERT  ALTENBERG,  on«  of 
the  richest  citizens  of  Brussels,  lay 
'  on  his  death-bed  with  no  consolations, 
except  that  he  had  a  son  capable  of 
atoning  for  the  errors  into  which  avarice 
had  betrayed  him.  "  Herman  !**  he 
said,  as  the  young  man  sat  by  his  bed 
studying  the  last  expression  of  his  glaz- 
ing eyes — •*  I  leave  you  wealthy,  and 
your  uncles,  if  they  are  still  living,  have 
no  other  heir — but  we  had  once  a  sister 
—read  these  papers,  and  do  justice  to 
my  memory." — Herman  assented  by  a 
silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  which  clung 
to  his  till  it  became  lifeless.  Soon  after 
his  father's  funeral,  an  extraordinary 
change  appeared  in  his  character.  In- 
stead of  the  hospitality,  the  beneficence, 
and  spirit  of  enterprize,  which  old  Al- 
tenberg  had  been  studious  to  repress,  the 
heir  discovered  even  more  frugality  and 
caution  than  his  father.  He  converted 
all  the  scattered  wealth  he  inherited  into 
One  fund,  but  its  depository  was  a  pro- 
found secret.  At  length  its  amount 
was  doubted,  and  the  reserve  of  his  de- 
meanor seemed  the  consequence  of  ne- 
cessary retrenchment.  Presently  his 
fellow-citizens  discovered  that  he  spent 
do  more  than  the  moderate  sum  requir- 
ed for  mere  subsistence  ;  and  it  was 
easier  to  discern  that  he  was  poor  than 
that  he  might  be  virtuous.  His  friends 
gradually  changed  their  assiduous  cour- 
tesy into  those  cold  and  stately  conde- 
scensions which  are  practised  to  humble 
the  receiver.  During  two  or  three  years 
he  continued  to  frequent  societies  where 
his  entrance  was  noticed  at  last  only  by 
a  scornful  smile  or  a  careless  familiarity, 
which  he  affected  to  receive  with  indo- 
le it  indifference.  But  ttye  result  of  sus- 
pected poverty  was  not  unfelt,  and  he 
had  not  courage  enough  to  contemn  it. 
He  left  Brussels  in  secret,  without  leav- 
ing any  trace  of  hi«*  route,  as  come  sup- 
posed to  join  the  Emperor  Joseph's  ar- 
my as  a  volunteer,  or,  a»  many  more  be- 
lieved, to  perish  by  suicide. 

The  great  dock  of  a  noted    inn   at 

Brussels  had   struck    twelve,    when   the 

#  See  At«.  Vol.  2.  p.  8.  ~ 


half-clothed  waiting-damsel  ran  into  one 
of  the  most  crouded  dormitories,  and 
shaking  a  sleeper's  shoulder,  exclaimed 
in  his  ear,  "  Monsieur  ! — monsieur  has 
mistaken  the  room — this  bed  is  engaged 
to  a  lady." — "  This  bed !"  returned  the 
angry  traveller — **  this  vile  composition 
of  rushes  and  fir -shavings  ! — Must  a 
man  be  disturbed  even  in  purgatory  !" 
— The  soubrette,  arranging  the  stiff 
wings  of  her  cap,  began  an  oration  on 
the  lady's  prior  claims,  and  the  guest 
professed  his  belief  that  women  .belong 
to  one  of  the  nine  classes  of  demons  sup- 
posed by  a  Flemish  doctor,  "  Sir,* 
said  a  young  student  from  Gotten  gen, 
"  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that 
every  great  man  for  the  last  forty-two 
centuries  has  been  equully  tormented/* 
— *'  A  glorious  comfort,  truly  !"  re- 
torted the  grumbler,  •*  that  three  or  four 
hundred  fools  have  been  remembered  by 
greater  fools  than  themselves  !  1  want 
neither  Skenkius,  nor  Jacobus  de  Don- 
din,  nor  Grunnius  Coracotta,  to  tell  me 
why  women  love  to  teaze  and  a  goose 
to  go  barefoot.*' 

This  torreut  was  interrupted  in  his 
way  down-stairs  by  meeting*  the  cause 
of  his  disturbance,  a  plain  ancient  gen- 
tle-woman, whose  uglintss  restored  him 
to  good-humour.  Grace  or  beauty 
would  have  made  him  furious,  \>y  les- 
sening his  pretext  for  spleen  :  and  as 
angry  men  usually  submit  to  any  evil 
they  are  allowed  to  murmur  at,  the  mal- 
content seated  himself  in  **  grim  repose" 
by  the  kitchen- fire.  There  some  Bel- 
gian soldiers  were  congratulating  them* 
selves  on  their  future  quarters  at  the 
farm  of  a  decrepit  and  solitary  widow, 
celebrated  for  wealth  and  avarice.  Their 
new  auditor,  concealed  in  a  recess,  lis- 
tened to  their  ribaldry,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  without  disgust,  because  lii.« 
misanthropy  found  an  excuse  in  the  vices 
of  others.  Before  the  dawn  of  a  morn-  • 
ing  over-cast  with  Belgian  fogs,  a  dili- 
gence left  this  inn-door,  containing  only 
IV!.  Von  Grumholdt  and  one  female 
passenger.  Our  inm  tier,  with  no  smalt 
chagrin,  recognised   the  close  coif  and 
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grey  redingote  of  his  midnight  disturber, 
while  she  auietl y  considered  his  singular 
aspect*  Very  little  of  his  face  was  visi- 
ble, except  the  contemptuous  curl  of  bis 
under  lip,  and  the  prominence  of  that 
feature  which  is  said  to  express  disdain. 
A  broad  hat,  enormous  boots,  and  a 
coarse  wide  wrapping  coat,  deprived  his 
figure  of  all  symmetry  or  character,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  busy  and  important  burgo- 
master. As  the  daylight  increased,  M. 
Von  Grumboldt  discovered  indications 
*f  curiosity,  shrewishness,  and  other 
feminine  virtues,  in  the  thin  lips  and 
wrinkled  forehead  of  his  meagre  com* 
jjftaion,  especially  when  she  ventured  an 
f  ••fl'Hjy  respecting  the  next  inn.  A  cup 
of  coRee  at  Quatre-Bras,  since  so  cele- 
brated in  military  annals,  removed  a  few 
farrows  from  his  brow,  and  enabled  hi  in 
to  perceive  that  it  was  prepared  by  a 
fair  and  well-shaped  hand,  decorated 
with  a  ring  of  some  value.  But  he 
chose  to  sleep,  till  suddenly  seeing  the 
place  of  his  destination,  he  alighted  from 
the  diligence  with  no  other  ceremony 
than  an  abrupt  and  scowling  farewell. 
His  humble  fellow-traveller  continued 
her  journey  a  few  hours  longer,  and 
when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  end  of 
a  lonely  lane,  among  the  cornfields  which 
surrounded  her  residence,  she  entered  it 
on  foot,  without  any  attendant.  Though 
the  night  was  far  advanced,  no  one 
seemed  to  have  awaited  her  coming, 
ami  the  Brussels  diligence  was  soon  far 
out  of  sight.  Lighted  by  a  full  harvest- 
moon,  she  was  selecting  her  steps  with 
Flemish  neatness  and  nonchalance  along 
the  solitary  avenue,  when  a  man's  shad- 
ow crossed  her  path.  S'\e  looked  up 
calmly,  though  not  without  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  saw  tfie  traveller  who"  had 
called  himself  Von  Grumboldt.  His 
lingering  pace  and  muffled  figure  might 
have  justified  suspicion,  but  she  only 
said,  u  We  are  still  travellers,  it  seems, 
on  the  same  road." — '*  Do  you  walk 
alone,  and  at  this  hour,  to  the  White 
Farm  ln  returned  Von  Grumboldt,  in  a 
low  voice — "  Take  my  arm,  then — we 
may  be  useful  to  each  other." — Hesita- 
tion would  have  been  danger,  and  she 
yielded  to  the  offer  without  shrinking, 
though  the  pressure  of  her  arm  against  a 
concealed  pistol,  and  the  motion  of  a 
sabre  as  she  walked  by  his  side,  seemed 


to  reveal  his  true  purpose.— u  It  it 
strange,"  she  said,  trembling,  **  that  I 
see  no  Ian  thorn's  light,  and  no  one  here 
to  meet  me !** — Her  escort  was  silent  till 
they  reached  the  square  court-yard  of 
the  farm,  sheltered,  according  to  Belgian 
fashion,  on  three  sides  by  the  mansion 
and  its  wings.  All  was  desolately  dark, 
and  the  defenceless  mistress,  gathering 
courage  from  her  danger,  said,  in  a  frank 
tone, 41  Let  us  enter — though  my  >ervant 
is  heedless,  and  probably  absent,  1  phill 
find  enough  to  furnish  a  supper  for  my 
protector.  — *'  Dare  you  trust  me, 
then  !*'  returned  Von  Grumboldt,  ia 
a  tone  which  betrayed  strong  emotion. 
— •*  You  have  not  wronged  yourself— 
but  this  is  no  place  for  you — here  is  but 
one  concealment  among  the  hollow  elms 
round  the  dove-cot."' — "  You  are  no 
stranger  here  l**  she  exclaimed,  firmly. 
— "  Trust  me  only  a  little  longer,"  he 
answered — "  but  wait  for  my  signal.* 
— The  courageous  woman  took  her  sta- 
tion in  the  hollow  elm  to  which  he  point- 
ed, and  his  gentle  knock  at  the  farm  door 
was  answered  from  the  window  by  a 
ruffian- voice — ••  Why  so  late,  Caspar  ? 
It  will  be  day  before  we  find  her  hoards.1* 
— Von  Grumboldt's  reply  was  a  shrill 
whistle,  and  six  men  concealed  among 
the  elms  rushed  through  the  unbarred 
door  into  the  farm-house,  while  their 
guide  seized  the  ruffian  admitted  by  a 
treacherous  servant.  He  and  bis  ac- 
complice were  soon  in  irons,  while  the 
armed  stranger  returned  to  seek  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion  he  had  preserved 
from  plunder. — "  These  are  my  Boldiers, 
madam,**  said  he,  in  a  gentler  tone  ; 
44  and  you  will  not  refuse  their  colonel 
permission  to  be  your  guest.  I  heard 
the  business  of  this  night  planned  by 
the  felons  who  designed  to  execute  it ; 
therefore  I  chose  to  assist  in  its  defeat 
myself." — The  modest  Flemish  farmer- 
ess looked  at  her  preserver  with  a  re- 
spectful silence  more  affecting  than 
words,  and  taking  the  diamond  rin* 
from  her  finger,  offered  it  to  his — **  I 
have  net  forgotten  your  invitation,"  said 
the  Colonef,  resuming  bis  blunt  austerity 
while  he  brushed  a  sudden  moisture 
from  his  eyes — •*  you  will  find  a  vora- 
cious guest  at  your  supper- table.'* — 
Without  blushing  at  the  humility  of  the 
task  our  heroine  arranged  the  ample  con- 
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tents  of  her  store-room  on  her  best  table,  Grumboldt  forced  a  paiofui  laugh,  and 
and  profided  an  abundant  sideboard  desired  to  know  the  remedy. — "  Old 
for  her  new  visitor's  attendants.  A  Finius  of  Antwerp,"  said  she,  dosing  the 
chamber,  whose  neat  furniture  had  chief-  volume  from  which  she  had  seemed  to 
ly  proceeded  from  her  own  distaff,  was  quote,  *•  would  have  prescribed  600 
allotted  to  the  Colonel,  who  would  not  herbs,  the  bone  found  in  a  stag's  heart, 
have  chosen  to  confess,  even  on  the  a  ring  made  from  a  wolfs  hoof — or  per- 
rack,  how  many  tender  and  deep  regrets  baps  a  cup  of  wine  :  but  my  father 
haunted  his  pillow.  Almost  at  day-  taught  me  another  remedy,  which  I 
break  he  rose,  and  found  his  hostess  bu-  keep  among  my  boards — those  which 
eied  in  her  simple  domestic  avocations,  the  robbers  could  not  find." — Her  guest, 
— "  I  do  not  ask  you,"  said  she,  *•  to  silenced  bj*  confused  and  sudden  feel- 
admire  my  garden-vines,  or  the  beautt-  ings,  followed  into  the  next  apartment, 
ful  slope  of  this  valley,  for  they  appear  where,  supported  by  pillows  in  an  easy 
to  be  remembered." — "  Perhaps,  re-  chair,  sat  an  aged  man,  whose  pale  grey 
plied  her  guest,  "  they  resemble  -  -  or  eye  and  fixed  features  shewed  the  quiet 
remind  me  of  scenes  long  since  past —  imbecility  of  second  childhood.  But 
and  who  can  remember  the  past  without  the  deep  seams  in  his  forehead,  the  knot- 
regret  ?  But  though  you  have  the  good-  ted  muscles  about  his  lip,  and  the  strong 
■ess  to  ask  nothing,  I  am  come  to  claim  contraction  of  his  dark  eye-brows,  also 
a  reward*" — The  farmeress  raised  her  indicated  what  malignant  passions  had 
eyes  from  the  spiced  bowl  she  was  pre-  once  been  busy  there.  A  boy  and  two 
paring  for  the  first  repast,  and  consider-  infant  girls  were  busied  in  wreathing  bfc 
ed  the  speaker's  countenance.  If  the  footstool  with  the  forget-me-not,  and 
lower  part  contained  those  strong  lines  other  beautiful  wild-flowers,  so  abun- 
and  curves  which  students  suppose  to  dant  in  the  fields  near  Waterloo. — 
indicate  the  darker  passions,  his  clear  "  This  unfortunate  man,9'  said  Von 
eye  and  ample  forehead  would  have  Grumboldt's  conductress,  "  was  tempt- 
ing pressed  the  most  unlearned  observer  ed  by  anxious  fondness  for  his  children 
with  an  idea  of  vigorous  intellects  and  a  to  confuse  his  sister's  fortune  with  his 
rapid  spirit.  While  she  paused,  the  own,  which  vanished  away  as  if  the 
Belgian  officer  was  equally  attentive  to  embezzled  part  had  been  a  brand  that 
her  looks,  but  his  glance  was  an  inquisi-  consumed  the  whole.  Those  who  aid- 
tion  and  his  smile  a  satire  ;  for  he  se-  ed  him  to  rob  ber  are  gone,  and  no  one 
cretly  derided  the  vain  coquetry  which  remembers  him.  When  I  feel  the  be- 
ne thought  expressed  in  her  hesitation,  ginning  of  that  distrustful,  envious,  pee- 
And  with  more  coldness  than  respect,  vish,  and  timorous  spirit  which  the  world 
he  added,  "  The  premium  I  ask  for  a  calls  melancholy,  I  look  at  this  forlorn 
trifling  and  accidental  service,  is  to  re-  old  man  and  those  orphan  children  ; 
main  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  this  house  and  their  gratitude  makes  my  heart 
— It  suits  my  military  duties,  my  love  good." — The  colonel  shuddered  as  he 
*f  rural  manners,  and  my  health,  which  replied.  ••  fs  this  human  ruin  an  enliv- 
a  terrible  disorder  has  laid  waste."— His  eniug*  spectacle  ?  And  those  orphans, 
entertainer  answered,  with  a  kinder  smile,  whose  dependence  is  the  school  of  craft, 
•*  My  father  was  a  physician  educated  in  envy,  and  avarice ! — is  not  their  fate  a 
Antwerp;  he  bequeathed  me  a  book  motive  rather  than  a  medicine  for  raelan-' 
which  contains  the  symptoms  and  reme-  choly  ?" — "  It  might  be,"  answered  the 
dies  best  ascertained  ;  and  I  think  your  matron,  "  if  I  held  myself  responsible 
illness  has  a  well-known  name." — The  for  events,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  good 
Colonel,  scowling  contemptuously,  bade  intentions,  and  leave  their  success  to 
his  doctress  proceed. — u  It  is  the  mala-  another  arbiter.  Though  this  human 
dy  of  poets,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  vegetable  is  not  conscious  of  my  pre- 
ki tigs— the  symptoms  are  a  leaden  col-  sence,  and  never  soothed  by  any  cares- 
our,  a  hollow  eye,  a  sour  smile,  and  a  ses — though  those  children  may  be  on- 
(venomous  wit — It  is  called  wisdom,  but  quiet,  sordid,  or  deceitful,  it  is  pleasure 
its  true  name  is  melancholy."— Struck  enough  to  love  and  deserve  to  be  loved 
by  the  boldness  ff  this  speech,  Von  by  them."—**  Ah  madam  l"  said  har 
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guest,  uncovering  his  heed  wilh  an  erao*  meot  f" — «•  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps," 

uon  of  respect  be  had  not  left  before,  she  replied,  **  but  he  is  my  brother,  and 

«*  you  have  said   truly   that  gratitude  was  my  enemy!  1  mast  pity  and  relieve 

makes  the  heart  good,  but  ungrateful  his  wretchedness,  unless  I  endure  the 

men  have  corrupted  mine.    The  horri-  misery  of  hating  him,  which  would  to 

ble  weariness  or  life,  the  death  of  spirit  greater  even  than  hk     And  the  evil  be 

which  comes  upon  me  every  day,  has  no  caused  me  ceased  when  1  forgot  it"— 

remedy.     I  have  learned   to  hope,  to  Von  Grumboldt  started,  and  examined 

esteem,  and  to  cherish  nothing — but  I  her  with  wild  and  eager  eyes,  while  she 

remember  every  thing — and  this  terrible  added,  "  This  is  my  cure  for  mekoCho- 

remembrance,  this  cruel  experience  of  ly: — I  cannot  give  you  the  Antwerp 

false  and  hollow  hearts,  convinces  me  physician's  talisman,  but  the  ring  yoa 

that  even  your  bounty  is  a  melancholy  received  from  me  last  night  may  have 

illusion.     It  will  make  one  ungrateful  equal  virtue.     It  is  the  only  legacy  I 

and  two  discontented — it  will  leave  yon  designed  for  a  nephew  noble  enough  to 

in  a  desolate  old-age  with  no  employ-  abstain  from  borrowed  wealth,  and  to 

ment  but  to  hate  and  regret"—**  My  redeem  his  father's  honour  by  retiring 

good  friend,  I  have  not  yet  told  you  my  himself  into  poverty,  though  with  such 

father's  most  precious  prescription.    Ma-  a  bitter  feeling  of  its  disadvantages." 

ny,  perhaps,  equalled  him  in  science,  a       Neither  the  natural  sang^fmid  of  a 

few  in  eloquence — but  What  a  divine   Belgian,  nor  the  acquired  stermWss  of  a , 

world  would  this  be  if  all  resembled  him  veteran,  could  repress  the  soldiers  tears, 

in  gentleness  !~ His  only  maxim  was,  when  he  recognized  his  father's  sister, 

"  Forget  evil? — and  there  is  in  these  so  long  lost  and  so  deeply  injured.  Wis 

two  words  a  talisman   which  assuages  interview,  this  opportunity  to  offer  aa 

the  heart,  lightens  the  head,  and  com-  ample  restitution  of  all  that  her  brother 

poses  all  enmities.     Was  your  frightful  had  accumulated  unjustly,  completed  his 

languor  and  despair  present  while  you  only   wish  and   most  sacred    purpose; 

rescued  me  from  robbery  and  assassins-  which  had  been  baffled  many  yean  by 

tion  F — "  No — because  we  cannot  re-  the  humble  seclusion  she  had  chosen 

member  injuries  while  we  are  conferring  from  generous  motives.     Thus  having 

benefits  :— but  benefits  are  forgotten  ! '  retrieved  his  father's  name  from  blemish, 

— "  Ah  !  now  you  shew  me  the  gan-  he  appeared  again  in  Brussels  among 

grene  of  the  wound — yoa  have    been  his  former  friends,  who  readily  paid  to 

misunderstood    and    insulted.      Well,  the  successful  and  distinguished  Colonel 

take  courage — I   hgye    been    charged  Von  Q—  the  homage  they  had  refus- 

with  improvidence  fmy  youth,  because  ed  to  Herman  A I  ten  berg  in  his  supposed 

it  was  easier  to  trtfst  than  to  suspect ;  indigence.     But  he  had  learned  its  true 

and  now  I  am  called  a  miser  by  those  value,    and  preferred    the  white  farm 

who  cannot  know  for  whom  J  am  amas-  where  his  benevolent  aunt  resided  in  the 

sing  a  future  competence."  — M  You  loveliness  of  charity  and  peace.    She 

seem  poor,  then,  only  to  enrich  others  !"  bequeathed  him  all  that  his  filial  integri- 

said  the  discontented   man,  sighing —  ty  had  restored  to  her,  but  he  divided  it 

"  but  is  it  necessary  to  suffer  mis  rustic  among  her  less  fortunate  relatives,  re- 

and  laborious  servitude,  with  the  igno-  serving  only  the  ring,  which,  by  recalling 

rainy  of  imputed  avarice,  for  the  benefit  the  beauty  of  patience  and  forgiveness 

ofalien  children  and  an  insensible  man,  to  bis  recollection,  became  his  talisman 

whose  wretchedness  is  his  due  punish-  against  melancholy. 

QUACK  MEDICINES,  PECTORAL  BALSAMS,  COUGH 
DROPS,  AND  LOTIONS. 
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***,  cinea,  especially  when  administered  to 

"""HEN  we  consider  the  fetal  effects  children,  whose  tender  frames  are  ill«cal* 

consequent  to  the  exhibition  of  oulated  to  withstand  their  operation— 

of  the  more  powerful  qoacfc-nedi*  oommoa  hamajuty  inculcates  the  necss* 
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«ty  of  pointing  out  their  history,  in  a  literati  of  the  present  day  can  never  sit 
faithful  nod  unprejudiced  manner  ;  we  down  to  his  studies  till  the  invigorating  %  - 
are  well  aware,  however,  that  any  oeser-  effects  of  the  opiate*  to  which  be  regular* 
vation  we  can  make  will  have  but  little  ly  accustoms  himself,  are  exerted  over  the 
weight  with  the  greatest  part  of  those  whole  system.  The  same  observation 
who  make  use  of  them  ;  but  there  are  holds  with  regard  to  the  tippler— in  the 
many  sensible  and  respectable  people  morning  alter  rising  he  finds  hit 

who,  from  an 'ignorance  of  the  conse- m  ^ 

q^**s,or  through  the  advice  of  impor-  y    ^  nnktnm£Ld*f.6.l»u*%» 
tunateand  ignorant  persons,  suffer  them-  * 

selves,  from  an  ill-judged  credulity,  when  his  mental  faculties  unhinged,  and  his 
they  see  their  friends  suffer  under  any  hand  so  unsteady,  that,  to  perform  any 
distressing  malady,  to  be  led  to  the  use  operation  requiring  nicety  and  firmness  is 
of  reputed  remedies — the  influence  of  utterly  impossible ;  but  the  impediments 
which,  for  the  while,  perhaps,  lulls  the  are  removed  when  be  has  entered  upon  his 
patient ;  and  their  use,  on  this  account,  accustomed  round  of  intemperance*  It 
»  persisted  in,  atti  at  last  a  habit  is  in-  may  be  said  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
duced  which  can  never  afterwards  be  with  the  subject  of  quackeryr^bet  the 
shaken  off,  babit  is  evidently  continued  from  this 

In  the  case  of  Laudanum,  Balm  of  principle  ;  the  feeling  of  depression!  af* 
Gtfead,  Godta- y's  Cordial,  &c.  we  have  ter  the  effects  are  over,  being  considered* 
seen  many  instances  of  their  daily  em-  as  disease,  and  a  fresh  potion  required 
ploy  mem  producing  such  a  necessity  for  to  take  off  the  very  symptoms  of  which  it 
repeated  stimuli   to  the  stomach,  that  bad  been  previously  the  occasion. 
larger  and  larger  doses  have  been  re-       Of  all  quack-medicines,  those  whicl* 
qelrata  produce  the  same  effect ;  or  the  contain  opium   are  attended  with  the 
victim  of  inconsiderate  indulgence  has,  worst  consequences  ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
through  advice,  or  his  own  opinion,  that  be  understood,  that  a  small  quantity  of, 
a  longer  continuance  would  be  injurious,  the  •*  pectoral  balsams,"  u  cough-drops," 
laid  tbem  aside.     The  uneasiness,  indi-  &c.  when  only  given  occasionally,  in  ca- 
sjesboo,  fee.  produced  by  the  want  of  the  tarrhal  affections,  can  produce  any  bad- 
accustomed  stimulus,   have,    however,  effects  ;  but  it  is  their  continued  employ- 
been  so  distressing,  and  the  determina-  ment,  in  cases  which  absolutely  do  not 
tkm  to  leave  of  the  other  so  fixed,  that  a  require  it,  that  ought  to  be  reprobated, 
small  quantity  of  any  spirituous  liquor  In  instances  of  depression  of  spirits,  we 
has  been  made  use  of  to  remove  the  un-  might  as  well  have  recourse  to  the  bran* 
easy  sensations— which  effect  it  produ-  dy,  as  the  laudanum jIBhle — both  being 
ees ;  and,  upon  a  recurrence  of  the  same  followed  by  the  saroaHfcsults  io  the  long 
symptoms,  is  again  and  again  repeated,  run.     It  may  bejwid  that  opium  canuot 
till  aa  habitual  dram-drinking  is  induced,  be  so  injurious,  as  we  see  the  Turks,  and 
with  all  its  distressing  9tqudm.     It  may  magy  of  the  orientals,  in  the  daily  habit 
be  said  that  those  circumstances  are  but  ot  chewing  large  quantities  of  it ;  we, 
of  rare  occurrence ;  but  that  is  not  the  grant  that,  in  the  adult  frame,  its  effects 
esse— those  who  nave  suffered  pernicious  may  not  be  so  immediately  percepuble, 
habits  to  spring  forth  in  this  manner  are  but  Time,  "  whose  ample  sweep  strikes 
sever  disposed  to  allow  it ;    but  it  is  a  empires  from  the  root,"  sufficiently  dia- 
lect too  glaring  to  be  contradicted,  and  covers  them, 
cannot  be  reprobated  in  too  severe  terms.  ........ ..-W.M.«  ute  rolls  apace, 

From  using  the  laudanum  as  a  medicine,  And  that  iiworabla  disease,  old  age, 
and  occasionally  to   remove  ewnui,  the  Io  Toothful  bodies  mere  se?erely  felt, 
female  of  rank  hnds  every  day  fresh .  oc-  More  sternly  active,shakes  their  blasted  prune;   ' 
nawinn  for  it,and  a  larger  and  larger quen-  Except  kind  Nature,  by  some  hasty  blov, 
thy  is  required,  till  at  length  she  feels  it  Prevent  the  ling'riog  fates.    For  know,  eial- 
smposstbleto  subsist  without  it,  and  is  BeySnd  iu  aatnral  fervour  harries  oa 
never  m  spirrts  till  hjf  accustomed  pota-  Tlicsaii^ineUqe-whetherth«lftqisatijawl, 
ton  has  been  taken.     (fcie<of  the  first  Hifh-i*aWdfiu«,orei*rchctotett 

S       ATaanavM.  Vol.*. 
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*otracied^-ipori  to  Its  last  •tagetb'd  life,       what  he  considered  evident  fatal  affix* 
y  And  sows  tbe  teaples  with  enthaely  mow."      frora  op;ura .  ^  boU,  o^^  in  ^ 

The  evils  however,  which  result  to  the  dren  under  the  age  of  three  months,  and 

adult  age  from  the  use  of  empirical  ram-  they  were  both  the  children  of  poor  pa- 

edies,Bre  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  rants.    In  the  first,  on  account  of  a  diar- 

those  which  we  see  daily  happen  tochil-  rbtea,  which  bad  reduced  the  little  soffit- 

dren  :  nurses  ere  too  apt,  whenever  the  or  to  a  state  of  great  emaciation,  about 

child  exhibits  the  least  restlessness,  to  one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium  bad  been 

run  immediately  to  the  syrup  of  poppies,  imprudently  given  ;  in  the  course  of  half 

Godfrey's  Cordial,  Ac.  till  it  is  never  at  on  hour  afterwards  it  was  staaMLprith 

rest  except  when  under  their  influence  ;  drowsiness,  attended  at  first  withcobvnl- 

•ad  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  tbe  tender  coosti-  sions  ;  but  these  soon  went  ott,  and  left 

Unions  of  infants,  what  must  be  the  issue  it  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility— 

of  such  a  practice.  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  breathing  very 

«  The  Tijoar  daks,  the  habit  netti  away,       "horious  :  in  this  state  it  continued  for 

■  The  eheerfal,  pare,  and  animated  Mown        five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 

Dm»  from  (be  nee,  with  iqaalM  atrophy       writer  saw  it ;  but  the  vital  powen  wewso 

DevDnr'd,  la  wllow  awlancholy  clad."  fa  exhausted,  that  no  probability  of  its 

Dr.  Chrke,  of  Nottingham,  is  of  opin-  ■"*»»««  many  minutes  sppeared ;  en- 

ion  that  one-fourth  of  the  deaths,  dunnir  "■»°«"1»t*w  «•*»  to  produce  evacaa- 

the  period  of  infancy,  which  decor  in  t,on  b*  *•  P^  ^«.  hut  withoat 

that  town,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  abuse  ■"""V  the  fh,,d  d,?d  abooJ  Wf  mM 

of  opium:  this  certainly  seems  s  great  «»o«7««  we  fitat  aaw  it.    Inthesecood 

proportk»,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  sbew  ""  (which  happened  so  lstely  as  the 

that  the  abuse  is  very  extensive.     Heob-  T  w^k.)^  mother,  on  account  of  rert- 

serves, «  very  few  are  sensible  to  what  T^Hl     ■     t  "£  J^M  *  "^ 

an  extent  this  practice  prevails  in  Isrge  '"*  ""  "  •        ~l °'  **mtuMt!nl> 

manufacturing  towns  :    the    druggists  °?  tb?e  "x**0***  °«"»y  •  Cerm.oat.fs ; 

shop  is  the  grand  emporium  for  this  ,**  u,ffnt'  howeror'  *«>  continued  rest- 

deadly  poison,  neariy  half  his  rime  is  em-  »«• w^  recuse  ww  had  to  tlie  symn 

ployed  in  forming  or  dispensing  its  com-  JrJW"'    ^l*8  "T^  W  "^ 

pounds :  the  quantity  sold  tothe  poorer  tbe  *!f  *"  ?*"  no^  *  ■•* 

class  is  far  beyond  the  conjecture  of  »P~"f«!  ?f  *»  lartmediciiie  bad  bees 

those  who  have  not  made  it  an  object  of  fc~  ™*  tw?  ".  three  teo-spooofob^f 

enquiry :— from  a  rough  estimate,  which  *?">  »Jc"f«"»  5  •»»«*  half  an  boar 

tbe  reporter  has  procured  from  the  ven-  fT™*  *?  ""•«»"■  *  ■«*»• 

dersoftbese  articles,  in  this  town  (Not-  fol,owed  M  »  *e  last  case,  sod,  frem 

tingham),  he  is  enabled  to  affirm,  that  2™  "■^T^I  «*«««*,  »o  adnce 

upwards  of  iOOlbs.  of  opium,  aod  above  *"  »««•"  «fter  till  toe  late;  aathecMd 

800  nwto  of  Godfrey's  Cordial,  are  re-  d,ed«  ""withstanding  every  suentooa. 

tailed  to  the  poorer  class  in  the  year.»   >t  may  perhaps  be  observed  that  thess 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  -y"M»  ■»■»*»  have  arisen,  whether 

of  the  quantity  sold  in  this  metropolis  ;  °P,Um  had-  been  P"m  w  «*>  ■"*  cef' 

bntitevideotly  must  be  immense.  Whal  to">ly.  »«  far  as  arcumstantial  evidenos 

most  be  tbe  affection  of  a  mother,  who  ?*&  w«n»y  <™n<tently  aecnbetbem 

can,  for  tbe  sake  of  a  few  moments' ease  t0  ^  P0**0"'  ,»•  m  *>*>  *•  8WBB 

to  herself,  ruin  the  health  of  her  offspring;  ^Pf™  took  plana,  and  about thesame 

and,  if  not  carry  it  off  in  if  infancy,  &  Penod,  after  ,to  «**•*».     We  do .  «t 

the  foundation  of  innumerable  diseases  m^  to  «y.  ^  «.fmall  qoanuty  oftta 

in  more  advanced  life  t  syrup  of  poppies  will  be  always  attended 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  tbe  writer  of  this  ™l.h  thT.  %*"***.'*?'  >  **  V" 

article  to  meet  lately  with  two  cases  of  lf  thert  ^  bo*  *  P"**™^  that  they 

i— : ■— may  occur,  surely  it  becomes  a  matter  of 

*  Edinboreh  Medical  aod  seixicalJouroal,  the  highest  importance  never  to  allow 

2?1;  'I^ZT?  ^.E?ch  "once  o«*  Godfrey's  Cor-  (hem  to  be  given,  except  incases  of  abso- 
diat,  besides  the  oleaxiooiB  aod  ipiriteeus  por-  .  .  *         j*mT    ""-f"  « 

tioM,  conteiiis  U  grata  of  opiam.  ^  ,ttte  necessity,  end  where  their  uuhty  » 
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confirmed  by  skilful  persons  ;  and  we  ought  also  to  be  taken  that  the  dose  is  not  ^ 
strongly  caution  parents  against  adminis-  too  frequently  repeated,  otherwise  the  * 
teeing  opium  to  children  under  any  form  same  effects  would  more  tardily,  but  not 
whatever,  whether  under  that  of  syrup  of  less  certainly,  arise,  as  if  a  larger  had 
poppies,  Godfrey's  Cordial,  or  any  other  been  taken  at  first. 
— the  first  of  which  is  at  best  but  a  very  It  was  the  writer's  intention  to  have 
uncertain  preparation  even  when  proper-  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  ef- 
ly  prepared  :  but  it  is  frequendy  formed  fectsof  many  other  empirical  remedies — 
by  drjKrats,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  by  but  this  he  has  given  up ;  as  well  on  ac- 
addiajH|nty*fi?e  drops  of  laudanum  to  count  of  the  prolixity  of  the  preceding 
an  ounce  of  syrup.  More  than  half  a  history,  as  from  the  hope  that  he  shall  be 
tee-spoooftil  of  this  should  never  be  given  able  to  pursue  it  at  another  opportunity. 
to  a  child  under  six  months  old,  and  it  In  an  enlightened  nation,  like  our  own, 
should,  even  then,  on  no  account  be  con-  it  is,  however,  a  singular  circumstance, 
joined  with  the  use  of  Godfrey's  Cordial,  that  the  government,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
or  any  other  quack-medicine  presumed  creasing  its  revenue,  should  set  at  stake 
to  contain  opium :  and  in  every  instance,  the  health,  and  even  lives,  of  its  subjects ; 
where  practicable,  we  should  recommend  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  in- 
the  question  to  be  put  to  a  medical  man  stances  of  fatal  effects  ascribed  to  quack- 
— whether  or  no  it  may  be  given  with  remedies,  no  remedy  has  been  proposed, 
safety;  where  this  cannot  be  convenient-  But  we  earnestly  express  a  hope  that,  at 
ly  done,  however,  no  harm  in  most  in-  at  no  distant  period,  thro'  the  exertions 
sumcea,  we  are  persuaded,  could  occur,  of  some  philanthropic  individual,  the  sub- 
from  employing  it  as  above  stated  ;  when  ject  may  be  brought  before,  and  meat 
the  child  is  above  six  months  old,  a  tea-  with  that  attention  from  the  legislature, 
spoonful  may  be  ventured  upon,  and  so  which  it  so  highly  merits, 
on  as  the  child  advances  in  age.    Care      Aug.  1817.  Philos. 
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poisoning  of  tub  sick  French  troops  right  in  censuring  this  action  in  a  phi- 
befobb  acre.  losophieat  point  of  view  ;    but  he  does 

ARON  Desgenettes,  physician  in  ru>t  pay  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  politic- 
1  chief  to  the  French  army  under  ok  side  of  the  question,  nor  does  he  con- 
Buonapaate,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Wil-  *Mer  that  above  aU  I  could  not  let  them 
na  in  181*,  but  the  Emperor  Alexander  M  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks."  Sir 
generously  sent  him  back  to  France.  Robert  requested  Desgenettes  to  repeat 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who'  was  at  that  these  words  before  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
time  at  the  Russian  head-quarters,  show-  our  ambassador  at  Pans,  and  his  aide- 
ed  much  friendship  to  Desgenettes,  and  de-camp  Captain  Charles, 
used  bis  influence  in  his  behalf.    When  lafaybttk. 

this  officer  arrived  in  Paris  in  July ( 1814,  Bmmf9m  ^  tf  Lafayette  :  JB  *'* 
after  Buonapartes  return  from  Elba,  he  fl  .  JJ^^^  j^a*,  .  cVsl 
there  met  with  Desgenettes,  who  inform-  Atf  A  L^Z^  Lafayette  protest 
ed  hirn  that  Buooaprte,  after  nis  retreat  ^^jEt,  assumption  of  the 
from  Russia,  had  questioned  Jrnn  con-  im^  dignity-bat  afterwards  addiea- 
ceruing  Wilson  (who  in  his .History  of  J^  ^  ^0ir  of  four  pages,  filled 
the  Campaign  m  Egypt,  had  first  made  ^  ^^  e^p^^^  of  his  a^e* 
public  tie  poisoning  of  the  wounded  _New  MvnJ&ag.  Aug.  1817. 
French  before  St.  Jean  d  Acre — a  com-  ^     ^ 

mistiou  which  Buonaparte  gave  to  Des-  buonapartb  and  murat. 

genettes  but  which  was  indignantly  re-  The  following  account,  in  the  histo- 
fused  by  the  latter)  and  thus  expressed  ry  of  these  two  personages,  who  have 
himself:—"  General  Wilson  may  be  formerly  cut  so  conspicuous  a  figure  on 
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the  grand  theatre  of  hitman  life,  b  chiefly  Plaigne  and  m  eery  wicked  women,  the 
gleaned  faom  the  attestations  of  Mr.  inarriage  took  place  at  St  Germain,  k 
, ttbe  rarity  of  whoae  statements,  the  neighbourhood  of  Madaaae  Cam- 
relative  to  the  Napoleoo  family  and  coo-  pan's  residence,  and  who  her  knowledge, 
nections,  we  have  as  hitherto  had  little  About  two  months  after,  the  enfortuaate 
reason  to  doubt ;  and  though  our  pages  Revel  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  false- 
ars  never  dedicated  to  aught  that  can  bear  ly  accused  of  having  forged  a  bUI  of  e*> 
the  shadow  of  scandal  on  any  individual,  change,  and  after  enduring  many  berba* 
yet  the  depravity  of  manners  exemplified  rous  acts  of  oppression,  Iris  coomb*  to  a 
in  the  most  conspicuous  female  characters  divorce  was  extorted  from  Qs^^s  a 
in  the  following  history,  ought,  we  condition  of  dropping  the  prosecution 
think  to  be  set  up  as  a  distinguished  against  brat  :  his  wife,  about  the  aims 
mark  for  the  disgust  and  deprecation  of  that  he  was  east  into  prison,  became  an 
every  virtuous  female  in  a  land  where  a  inmate  in  the  family  of  Moral,  under  the 


vitiation  of  moral  sentiment  has  not  yet*  specious  denommalion  of  Ltdrioe  tt 

we  thank  Heaven,  amongst  all  our  inno-  dame  o^awnonoe  to  the  Princess  Cnro- 

vations,  been  put  in  practice,  o^  we  hope,  line,  the  wife  of  Marat,  hut  in  reality  as 

even  imagined.  his  awstress,  end  snbsoqnontry  she  he* 

The  following  piece  of  **  Secret  Hie*  came  the  mistreat  of  finenaparte.  The 
tory"  comprises  Murat,  Buonaparte,  divorce  was,  as  the  husband  declares, 
Madame  Campan,  and  Messrs.  La  Bon  extorted  bv  violence  ;  but,  not  cooteat 
and  Masson,  advocates.  What  will  with  that,  his  persecutors  kept  him  un- 
appear  extraordinary,  M.  JLnlly  Tollen-  der  a  state  of  $urveillance  eight  yean, 
del,  one  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  prin-  distant  from  ms  home  and  separated 
eipal  favourites,  in  order  to  invalidate  from  his  two  children,  which  he  had  by 
the  charge  against  Madame  Campan,  a  farmer  marriage,  and  who,  during  aU 
brought  by  the  offended  party,  of  her  that  time,  were  deprivnd  of  every  sop- 
being  an  infamous  deluder  of  young  fe-  port  and  assistance,  for  when  first  ar- 
xnales  to  their  ruin,  thought  proper  late-  rested  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  money, 
ly  to  insert  a  letter  in  the  French  papers,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand 
praising  her  for  her  virtues  and  for  her  iivres,  and  his  household  furniture.  His 
excellent  manner  of  educating  her  pu-  allowance  in  prison  was  only  eighteen 
pib,tho'  it  is  notorious  that  this  disgrace  sous  per  diem.  To  give  due  weight 
to  the  title  of  matron  introduced  them  and  interest,  however,  to  this  event,  it 
to  Napoleoo  andMuratfor  several  years,  is  requisite  to  narrate  it  in  the  words  of 

Madame  Campan  was  formerry/emme  Revel  himself,  who  pleaded   his  own 

ate  ehambre  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  cause  on  tbeprocess,Dec.l815,and  who 

no  doubt  the  old  court  was  as  much  in-  speaks  in  the  following  affecting  manner, 

debted  to  her  kind  offices  as  that  of  Na-  on  the  course  of  life  adopted  by  bis  wife. 

poJeon.    Sometime  about  the  year  18Q5,  revel's  statement. 
an  officer  of  Dragoons,  of  the  name  of      "  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the 

Revel,  paid  his  addresses  to  Mademoi-  modest  Eleouore,  the  very  model  of  po- 
selle  Eleouore  La  Plaigne,  a  native  of  rity  and  attention  to  her  duties,  (bat  in- 
Paris,  and  then  only  sixteen  years  of  teresting  virgin  whose  face  was  covered 

age.     Revel  first  saw  her  at  the  play,  with  innocent  blushes  when  she  first 

was  introduced  ttT  bar  family  by  means  beard  me  mention  the  word  love,  who, 

of  a  friend;  and  soon  obtaining  the  I  repeat,  could  have  imagined  that  in  two 

permission  of  her  parents  to  solicit  her  months  after  her  marriage  she  would 

hand,  in  some  time  after  she  accepted  sacrifice  her  husband,  and  afterwards 

bis  addresses,  and  they  were  married  at  her  parents  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 

8t  Germain.  -  When  Revel  first  saw  herself  headlong  into  a  course  of  infamy  ! 

his  future  spouse,  she  was  then  at  home  Who  would  have   thought    that   the 

for  the  vacation  from  Madame  Caropan's  daughter  of  a  La  Plaigne  would  have 

boarding-school,  to  which  she  returned  crowned  heads  bowing  at  her  feet ;  that 

before  her  marriage.     On   account  of  she  would  be  able  to  enchain  the  mon- 

^ifierence  between  Madame  La  star  waich  had  devoured  so  many  living 
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beings,  and  which  had  covered  Europe  instructress  nothing  ;  she  who  had  ana* 
with  the  cloth  of  mourning,  and  filled  it  tyed  her  to  play  ostensibly  the  character 
wi^b  funeral  urns !  Buch,  nevertheless,  of  a  theatrical  Princess  on  the  Btajje  of 
it  the  part  which  Eieonore  La  Plaigne  tlie  world.  When  the  first  aide  of  an 
hat  played,  and  who  even  pushes  her  affair  pleases,  the  others  seduce.  Mad* 
effrontery  to  that  length,  as  to  be  willing  ame  Murat  saw,  that  in  affording  protuc- 
to  shew  at  this  day  the  deformity  of  her  tioo  to  Eteonore  she  would  enjoy  a 
soul  at  the  same  tribunal  where  she  dar-  reputation  with  the  pubfcc  for  sensibility 
ec^p  appear  under  the  character  of  an  of  sewti,  (brgenerosity^ad  for  virtue.  She 
iajPpU  woman,  in  order  to  disannul  made  no  hesitation  ;  Eieonore  became 
her  first  marriage,  by  saeans  of  a  judg-  her  companion,  her  confidante,  and  recei- 
menraa  much  to  be  condemned  as  her  Ted  the  title  of  her  Lectrice  ekaac  (fan* 
own  life.  nonce. 

44  The  history  of  her  wickedness  wouW  "  The  introduction  of  Eleooore  kite* 
fill  volumes,  but  then  k  would  be  reqot-  the  pejace  of  Moras,  with  the  appvoba*- 
site  to  follow  her  through  all  the  wander-  tion  of  his  wife,  was  the  chief  end  of  the 
ings,  of  a  courtezan  ;*  to  me  only  be-  contrivance— the  very  knot  of  the  in- 
tongs,  in  pleading  against  her,  for  the  trigue  ;  and  she  paid  by  her  dishonour 
purpose  of  recovering  my  right,  to  pub-  the  Aerate  Prince  for  that  hospitality 
liah  nothing  but  the  tacts  connected  with  which  his  better  half  had  permitted  him 
my  cause.    After  my  arrest,  Eieonore  to  indulge. 

presented  herself  to  Madame  Murat  aa  M  This  commerce  continued  some 
the  victim  of  a  criminal  and  degraded  time,  and  I  never  well  knew  why  Eleo- 
husband.  Madame  Ceropan  reoom-  nore  was  sent  to  a  boarding»school  at 
mended  the  interesting,  afflicted  lady,  Cbantilly  :  doubtless  it  was  to  edify  the 
this  beloved  child,  this  angel  of  pro-  morals  of  the  establishment  that  tins 
deaoe,  reared  by  her  hands.  vestal  was  there  iat reduced.     In  their 

M  This  august  lady  could  not  see  the  processions  she  carried  the  banner.  Col- 
unfortunate  companion  of  her  school  onel  Fiteau,  who  was  in  garrison  with 
days  at  her  feet,  without  feeling  the  ten-  his  regiment  at  Cbantilly,  recognized 
derett  sympathy  in  her  distress.  She  her  in  a  ceremony,  carrying  the  standard 
pressed  Eieonore  to  her  bosom,  and  of  salvation,  which  her  bands  profaned  ; 
granted  her,  .together  with  her  powerful  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  choice, 
protection,  an  asylum  in  her  palace.  of  the  iunocent  lady  who  bad  been  the 

u  Madame  Murat,  who  is  as  avari-  object  of  their  selection.  The  Colonel 
dona  as  she  is  jealous,  would  have  re-  knew  me,  he*was  acquainted  with  my 
fused  the  smallest  assistance,  had  not  re-  history  and  that  of  my  wife,  but  being  a 
couaje  been  had  to  stratagem,  and  would  prudent  mad  he  divulged  nothing,  and 
have  rather  sought  to  remove  at  a  dis-  the  Ltctrice  dame  cTanwmce,  now  be- 
tance  than  to  have  brought  nigh  to  ban  come  a  boarder,  was  not  known  in  the 
person  a  young  woman  distinguished  interior  of  the  establishment. 
for  attractions,  which  must  have  alarm-  "  The,  return  of  Eieonore  to  the  house 
ad  her  coquettish  disposition.  But  of  Madame  Murat,  proves  that  her  coui- 
Madame  Campaa  enjoyed  every  de-  merce  with  the  husband  was  not  known 
gree  of  power  over  the  Princesses  to  the  wife.  Madame  Campan  alone 
oi  the  imperial  dynasty,  as  she  her*  can  explain  the  mystery  of  the  seminary 
self  told  me  at  St.  Germain.  Her  where  Eieonore  resided  at  Cbantilly. 
former  pupil,  Madame  Murat.  who  was  Her  commerce  with  the  prince  being  re- 
indebted  to  her  for  the  formal  part  of  sumed,  Madame  Murat  began  to  per- 
her  education,  for  the  elegance  of  her  ceive  the  treachery  of  her  fiur  oempao- 
toilettes,  and,  above  all,  for  the  perfoc-  ion  :  ferocious  at  having  furnished  her- 
tion  of  her  curtesies,  could  refuse  her  self  with  a  rival,  she  ran  to  Dnoampsrte, 

•  We  have  foond'imnelvea  under  the  ne-  denounced  the  pair  of  criminals,  and 
eevity  ef  mutilating,  a  part  of  this  ipeecb  t  demanded  vengeance. 

£!£!EfiD1V"  Te  ^F" £f  mo  fcj,H       *  The  g™at  mtm  Piwniaed  his  sister 
ansoaiid  being  too  strung  for  the  generality  A^       *     18     -n     *    •        •     •  A    .1  .  i 
tfeaTnfr  letters.  *  y  to  go  to  Neudly,  to  mqm»^  Ae  bj> 
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He  announced  his  intention  a  **  Buonaparte  enjoyed  repose  from  the 
short  time  after,  and  a /lie  was  prepare  cares  of  government  in  the  visits  that  he 
ed  for  him  :  the  sentence  was  to  be  paid  his  mistress ;  but  as  he  really  loeed 
pronounced  at  table.  The  guilty  lady,  ber,  he  required  a  letter  from  her  every 
intimidated,  and  with  eyes  bent  on  the  day  :  Eleonore,  who  was  devoid  of  nat- 
£round,  awaited  her  condemnation  :  the  ural  talents,  was  still  more  deficient  in 
judge  had  eiamined  ber  a  long  time  in  that  spirit  of  intrigue  and  levity  which 
silence  ;  he  drew  near,  and  either  from  suited  such  a  correspondence.  Madame 
accident,  absence  of  mind,  or  trick,  let  Campan  might  become  ber  secretaajL; 
fail  upon  her  gown  a  cup  of  coffee,  bat  fortune  makes  people  prouo^tJP 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Madame  Campan  was  not  a  person  dis- 

"  Eleonore,  who  was  well  instructed  posed  to  glean  after  the  harvest  was  over, 
by  Madame  Campan  in  the  art  of  feign-  Madame  Plaigne,  with  less  erudition  and 
ing  emotion,  possessed,  in  a  very  high  rectitude,  possessed  as  much  ingenuity, 
degree,  the  talent  of  shedding  tears,  and  more  activity  t  Eleonore  nominated 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  agttat-  ber  her  secretary,  and  constituted  herself 
ed  with  fears  for  the  future,  and  piqued,  transcriber. 

on  account  of  the  accident  which  expos-  "  This  epistolary  correspondence  had 
ad  her  to  ridicule,  she  wept,  in  the  midst  charms  for  Buonaparte.  The  letters  of 
of  laughs  and  sarcasms,  with  a  degree  Eleonore  recompensed  him  for  the  enxie- 
of  grace  and  modesty  which  was  en-  ties  which  Europe  gave  him  ;  but  these 
chanting.  Buonaparte  felt,  for  the  first  letters,  full  of  gaiety,  became  all  at  once 
time,  that  he  had  a  heart ;  he  declared  cold  and  languid:  the  fere  was  aslontsb- 
hts  flame  in  the  language  of  a  lover,  in  ed,  and  wished  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
the  ear  of  Eleonore,  and  signified  his  change  ; — a  quarrel  between  Eleonore 
choice  in  the  manner  of  a  sovereign,  by  and  her  mother  was  the  cause, 
a  look  towards  his  favourite.  u  Eleonore  bad  a  little  sister,  of  whose 

"  The  courtiers,  who  had  been  amus-  education  and  fortune  she  had  taken 
ing  themselves  with  the  critical  situation  charge:  means  were  not  wanting  to  her 
in  which  Eleonore  was  placed  in  tbe/lte,  accomplishing  the  promises  she  had 
in  which  she  figured  as  the  accused  par-  made  her  mother  in  favour  of  the  little 
ty,  trembled  the  moment  they  beheld  Zutroa ;  but  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
her  elevation.  She  became  the  person  most  sordid  avarice,  she  refused  to  sup- 
thro9  whom  they  must  pay  their  homage  ply  her  with  the  essential  and  even  mod- 
to  him.  Buonaparte's  avowing  a  mis-  erate  articles.  Madame  La  Pls%ne  fre- 
tress  was  hitherto  to  them  a  thing  with-  quently  reproached  her  wifh  this  negli- 
out  example.  The  event  astonished  gence,  and  Eleonore,  indolent  and  seU 
them,  and  opinions  were  divided  ;  each  fish,  did  not  001x611  it  The  petulance 
formed  his  projects  of  making  himself  of  Madame  La  Plaigne  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  her  who  was  thus  proclaim-  cayfined  by  equivocal  expressions  ;  she 
ed  sultaness :  Madame  Murat  herself  spoke  io  the  tone  of  a  motherland  Eleo- 
dissembled  her  resentment.  Had*  Eleo-  nore  in  that  of  an  angry  Princess^  and 
nore  possessed  the  talents  of  Madame  she  turned  her  mother  and  sister  oat  of 
Dubarri,  she  might  have  dispensed  fa-  doors,  and  thus  awkwardly  deprived  her- 
vours  as  the  did  ;  bet,  a  mere  statne,  seif  of  the  pen  which  till  then  had  pro- 
whhoui  soul,  she  limited  her  ambition  to  longed  the  enchantment, 
carriages,  to  gowns,  to  gold,  and  die-  u  Buonaparteordered  his  mistress  to  St. 
monds.  Transported  beyond  her  sphere,  Cloud,  and  wished  ber  to  explain  the 
she  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  her  good  enigma  of  ber  style  ;  she  had  recourse  to 
fortune— Madame  Campan  made  more  tears,  but  these  tears  no  longer  resembled 
of  it  tbose  of  Neui  lly ;  possession  had  destroy- 

."  Madame  Plaigne  seeing  her  daugh-  ed  die  illusion,  and  Eleonore  took  her 
ter  exalted  to  such-  a  degree  of  elevation,  departure  almost  in  disgrace, 
repented  her  of  the  scene  at  St  Germain,       "  She  alighted  in  Paris  at   Madame 
which  Eleonore  did  not  forget  and  she  Campan's,  and  recounted  her  mi  sad  v  en- 
asked  pet^psf  -  necessity  obtained  it       ture.     This  celebrated  instructress  mea- 
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wred  the  depth  ofthe  abyss,  on  the  brink  hoeband,  to  declare  the  above  Ule  to  be* 
of  which  Eleonore  was  then  placed,  and  no  fiction  ;  it  requires  but  little  com* 
told  her  of  what  she  herself  was  ignorant,  moot ;  it  serves  to  show  to  what  a  pitch 
thaf  she  was  in  a  way  to  be  soon  a  moth-  of  depravity  the  female,  who  wilfully 
er.    Eleonore  wrote  a  letter  under  the  departs  from  the  rectitude  of  conduct  and 
direction  of  this  celebrated  lady,  in  which,  purity  of  principle,  may  arrive ;  and  tho' 
after  deploring  her  misfortune,  in  losing  her  imperial  lover  provided  bis  Eleonore 
the  affections  of  her  lover,  she  announce  with  a  husband,  a  M.  Augier  de  la  Sens- 
ed herself  a  mother  !  saye,  who  was  destined  to  cast  a  veil  - 
jAuooaparteoa  hearing  this  news  for-  over  the  disrepute  of  her  former  life,  yet 
got  ms  displeasure  ;  be  saw  himself  the  no  cloak,  however  ample  its  folds,  or 
father  of  a  child  of  whom  decency  would  impenetrable  its  texture,  can  conceal  the 
make  it  in  some  degree  necessary   for  deformity  of  her  mind,  or  any  colour  of 
him  to  conceal  the  origin.     It  is  easy  to  reputation  varnish  over  her  neglect  and 
conceive  to  what  a  height  the  credit  of  cruelty  to  the  author  of  her  being,  and 
the  mother  of  the  imperial  scion  had  her  contempt  of  the  most  sacred  duties. — 
risen.     Gold  was  lavished  in  abundance ;  La  BeUe  A$sem. 
Regnault  de  St.  Jean   Angely  supplied  Parisian  hospitals. 
the  rouleaus  ;  and  Regnault  has  never       a  report  made  to  the  council-general 
forgotten  the  maxim,  that  charity  begins  0f  Hospitals  in  Paris, relative  to  thestate 
at  home  ;— the  greatest  share  of  the  cash  0f  tn0se  establishments  from  1803  to 
did  not  fall  to  ELonore.                            Igl4  contains  some   important  facts. 
"  Though  this  pregnancy  was  an  in-  They  are  divided  into  two  classes  called 
vention  of  Madame  Campan's,  chance  Hoejntaux  and  tf osptces ;  the  former, 
made  it  real  ;  Eleonore  did  actually  be-  ^  \a   number,  being  designed  for  the 
come  a  mother,  and  was  delivered   of  a  sjcfc  ^4  diseased  ;  and  the  latter,  which 
son  on  the  13th  of  December,   1806,  amount  to  nine,  affording  a  provision  for 
which  was  christened  by  the  name  of  helpless  infancy  and  poor  persons  afflic- 
Leon,   the  diminutive  of    Napoleon.*  ted  with  incurable  in tirmities.    The  Ho- 
From  that  moment  the  credit  of  Eleo-  ut  j)leu%  &e  most  ancient  of  the  Hospi- 
nore knew  no  bounds;  Buonaparte  grant-  tela,  contains  1200  beds.     The  general 
ed  her  every  thing  she  asked.     The  ex-  mortality  in  the  hospitals  has  been  I  in 
cellent  pupil  of  Madame  Campan  requir-   7^  aod  in  tbe  kospices  I  in  6 j ;  and  it 
ed  that  her  mother  should  be  arrested,  it  j^  been  more  considerable  among  the 
was  done  at  once ;  Madame  La  Plaigne  womM  than  the  men.     It  is  found  that 
was  conveyed  to  the  Madelonettes.   She  wherever   rooms    of  the  same  size  are 
afterwards  desired  she  might  be  transport-  pkced  one  over  another,  the  mortality 
ed,  aod  the  minister  of  police  gave  orders  ^   greatest  in   the  uppermost.     In  the 
to  that  effect."                                           Hospice  de  t  Accouchement,   in  1814, 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  injured  ^here  were  delivered  2,700  females,  of 

-        _ —         whom  2,400  acknowledged  that  they 

~-&&$S%^$£tt%  ™  ■— "W-  In  the  ,e„  years  from 
1806,  rcjrJtCty  of  the  birth  of  Leon,a  male,boro  1804  to  1  HI  4,  there  were  admitted  into 
•0  fte  13th  of  the  said month,  at  two  o'clock  ^  Ho$pkr.  de  CAUaitemerU,  or  Found- 
a  Uk  morning, in  the  Rue  de  la  Victor,  the   ..       „  r  .    .    _«,  AtLt^  ,  ,  _,_  M^A 

mof  Mademoiselle  Ektnwe  Denuel,  a*ed   »ng  Hospital;  23,45&  boys,  and  22,463    § 
twenty  years,  born  in  Puns,  aod  of  a  father  girls,  total  45,921  children,  only  4,130 
wbohiabsefiL    The  wituewes  have  been  M.    -r    «Kr>m   »«m  mmhiti  J    i«  Ka  U~,".i-' 
M.Jaequis  Rene  Marie  Ay  me,  an<J*eeram!   ot    whom  were  presumed    to  be  legitt- 
Treasarer of  tbe  Legion  of  Honour,  dwelling   mate.      Toe  mortality  of  anfants  in  the 

?  *tt*u  Geo?*iFT-  ?•» and  f'ujj,uume  An*  first  year  afiftr  their,  birth  wns  under  I. 
seal,  Doctor  of  Medictoe,  and  Phyt»tcian  to    r*     •      al    .  oc*.™\^    •  1 

<WHosp.ua  of  the  Invalids,  dwcUint  there,  During  the  ten  years,  355,000  sick  were 
apt*  the  requisition  of  M.  Pierre  Marchais,  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  and  59,000 
e&$ffi&$J%$^£  P™  person,  into  the  hospice.  The 
above-mentioned  witnesses,  have  signed  with  total  number  that  received  relief  out  of 
at,  LoabPieard.  the  Mayor's  Adjunct,  who  these  establishments  in  1813,  which 
apXT&PT  ^^  °f  *"*'  »••  -bout  tbe  averege  of  the,  period, 
IUuuii,  Ante,  AN»su,ead  Picaip."  wee  103,000,  of  whom  2 1,009  belonged 
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to  the  department  of  the  Seine,  Some  and  with  die  others,  the  derangement  of 
pains  hare  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  their  alfiurs,  that  most  frequently  pro- 
dtflerent  causes  of  mental  derangement  duces  tUa  elect  The  calamities  of  the 
It  appears  that  among  the  maniacs  the  revolution  were  another  cause  of  madness 
number  of  women  is  generally  greater  m  both  sexes :  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
than  that  of  men.  Among  the  younger  mark,  that  the  men  were  mad  with 
females,  love  is  the  moat  common  cause  aristocracy,  the  women  with  democracy, 
of  insanity ;  and  among  the  others,  Excessive  grief  occasioned  lunacy  in  the 
jealousy  or  domestic  discord.  Among  men  ;  whereas  the  minds  of  the  females 
the  younger  class  of  males,  it  is  the  too  were  deranged  by  ideas  of  independence 
speedy  development  of  the  passions;  andequality.— iV«D  Alon.M.  May  1817* 


POETICAL  CHARACTER  OF  DENHAM. 


-, ~dedetrepttliapUe*it.       Ilea.      by  introducing  moral,  political,  and  his- 

Will  please  th<Naore,  the  oftener  re-perused,   tond  reflections,  he  has  given  an  addi- 

WHEN  an  author  has  acquired  un-  tional  charm  and  interest  to  the  whole, 
usual  Celebrity  by  a  small  com*  He  has  pourtrayed  the  rapacious  and 
position,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  despotic  Henry  the  Eighth  in  just  and 
circumstances  on  which  that  celebrity  is  vivid  colours ;  he  has  so  expressed  hira- 
founded.  Perhaps  no  literary  performance  self  on  the  subject  of  the  Thames,  as  to 
of  equal  size  ever  conferred  upon  its  wri-  have  associated  his  name  with  that  river, 
tor  a  portion  of  fame  equal  to  that  which  so  long  as  that  river  shall  run  ;  and  who 
Denham  derived  from  his  *  Cooper'sHill.'  can  read  his  description  of  the  Hunted 
To  what  has  this  been  owing?  Was  it  be-  Stag,  without  mixed  emotions  of  melan- 
cause,  according  to  Johnson,  it  was  the  choly  delight  ? 

first  specimen  among  British  authors  of  But  if  Cooper's  Hill  has  many  beau- 
local  poetry  ?  Doubtless  this  was  a  prin-  ties,  it  has  also  some  imperfections.  The 
ci pal  cause;  though  Shakspeare  had  long  versification  is  in  many  places  rugged 
before  introduced  into  one  of  his  plays  a  and  inharmonious  ;  and  we  too  often 
beautiful  sketch  of  real  local  scenery,  in  meet  with  sentences  continued  from  the 
*  the  instance  of  Dover  CtHR  Still,  how-  end  of  one  line  into  the  beginning  of 
ever,  Cooper's  Hill  may  be  considered  another,  (a  beauty  in  blank  verse,  but  a 
as  the  first  distinct  and  complete  speci*  fault  in  couplet  composition),  instead  of 
men  in  the  English  language  of  land-  having  the  expression  completed  with 
scape  poetry  embracing  objects  notjicti-  the  word  that  rhymes.  The  illustrations 
tious,  but  reaL  This,  therefore,  was  the  are  sometimes  absurd  and  unnatural, 
principal  cause  of  the  author's  celebrity  ;%For  instance  : 
yet  this  alone  would  not  have  been  suffi-  As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  jein 
cient  ;  other  concurring  circumstances  Thence  recooveys,  there  to  be  lost  again, 
must  be  joined  with  it ;  namely,  the  Never  was  a  river  lost  in  the  sea,  and 
choice  of  landscape,  and  the  manner  in  thence  reconveyed  by  any  secret  vein  or 
which  it  has  been  executed.  subterraneous  channel,  therein  to  be  lost 

The  point  of  view  which  Denham  so-  ^n>  except  m  a  p^g  fa,,™    • 
Itcted  exhibited  grand  and  interesting      Again;  the  comparison  of  the  Tbamea 
scenery.     London  is  the  farthest  range  t0  a  bird  in  the  act  of  incubation, 
of  the  eye — here  the  royal  bfXtlements  of  ~.      ...  .    . .  ,.^      ...        . 

WindJUbere  the  ruins  of  w  ancient  ^J^SSE^r^^ 

,,  .       ,  .        .  n  .  .   Aim  oatcnes  plenty  for  m  ensuiog  spring, 

abbey — the  plain  of  Runnymede — and  . 

the  Thames  majestically  flowing  in  the  M  without  fitness  or  dignity, 
fore-ground.  There  is  much  obscurity,  tf  not  unin- 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  poet  baa  telligibiiity  in  the  follow. eg  lines  i 
depicted  with  great  spirit  the  various  ob-  Cm  knowledge  have  *>  bound,  bat  mast  ad- 
jects that  appeared  before  him,;  and  that  80  faM^taaae  m  wish  for  ignorance, 
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Aa6  ntber  in  the  dark  to  pope  oorway,         Bat  wealth  it  crine  enough  to  bttnthafi  poor. 
l^WhJafi^1P,ideto,rrhyd,yJ  And  when  deacribing  that  tymnt'.  abo« 

As  before  remarked,  tbe  character  of  of  power,  be  says, 

Great  Britain,  although  we  cannot  but  lty  °f  the  HuDted  S,a*  ' 

execrate  the  motif©*  which  actuated  the      Uke  •  dec|inlnK  «ttUe*mao  left  forlorn 

person  bfr  whom  that  work  was  aecom*     To  hii  friend,§  P1^  *»*  P""^  •««• 

plished.     Io  this  instance,  the  ¥1088  of  And  again  : 

tbe  Sovereign,  paradoxical  as  it  may      FIihIi  that  ancertaJa  ways  aiwafert  are, 

sound,  were  a  blesang  to  the  nation.  And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  that  despair. 

ta^^iil^^611  **£"  The»  <»  the  relative  condition  between 

the  descriptive  poem  under  consider*-  ^   ^^^gH  ftnd  the  rjeonle  • 
tion  would  have  conferred  upon  its  a*.        80verei«tl  and  tde  P^P*  • 

thor  that  high  degree  of  celebrity  which  Tyraatand  slave,  these  names  of  hate  aad  feary 

it  did,  but  for  the  number  of  genera!  re-  T**  h*PP''«*  *yle  of  kin*  and  subject  bear  | 

flections  or  axioms  with  which  it  abounds;  H**P#  ***■ Mh  to  ike  **m€  ****?  *«*> 

as,  when  mentioning  the  inhabitants  of  Whtn  *****  f**  H*****  •■d  «V«c<#  love, 
the  metropolis,  the  poet  says,  The  immediately  socceeding  lines  of 

Where  with  like  haste,  the*  several  wayi  they  this  poem  are  full  of  animation  and  just 

-     I"'-«j«  —j         a  u      j  sentiment ;  and  the  concluding  simile  is 

Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.  ^  .       .       \  ..,   •  ^ 

a  a  _u  i        .u  e  tt  natural  and  illustrative. 

And  when  marking  the  rapacity  of  Hen-        i„/ „  ,  ft ,  T 
iy  the  Eighth,  he  says,  J^,  1817. 


CAPT.  BEAUFORT'S  VOYAGE. 

tnm  tttt  Mtmthly  Mafcttlat. 

((^inBaieMaT'sVoyMealonetheSmrtl.  limits,  even  of  the  present  states,  cannot 
Coast  of  Asia- Minor,  just  from  the  press,  it   .     „  __  •      •      ».l1    -  •  •         OL  , 

a  work  of  little  pretention,  hot  of  KVeat  be  ascertained  with  any  precision.  She]- 
merit.     He  was  permitted  by  the  adnurultV   tered  from  all  effectual   control    of   the 

servient  to  the  interests  of  literature.  Few  rus,  the  ball-independent  and  turbulent 
parts  of  the  world  are  more  Interesting  to  pashas,  amongst  whom  they  are  paf- 
isvers  of  ancient  history  and  classical  an-  '  n  .  mt^an°twiiA  «**,  «,s«aa„„*  ««♦♦„  L*« 
tiqoities  than  these  provinces,  and  the  <«»lfd,  are  engaged  in  constant  petty  hos- 
wretched  aspect  of  misery  and  desolation  tihties  with  each  other  ;  so  that  their 
which  they  piwnt,arordstoimhticalecon.  respective  frontiers  change  with  the  issue 
•mists  and  moralists  an  effective  example  of      .  r  .  t>  . 

tbe  dire  consequences  of  despotism,  li  aj»-  ot  every  skirmish.  Groaning  under  that 
pears  that  the  sea,  which  formerly  had  re-  worst  kind  of  despotism,  this  unfortunate 
treated  from  this  coast,  u  encrnacbinffagain;  collntrv  ha«  heen  a  mntinupd  «tf>nA  at 
and  some  other  farts  will  prove  intereulug  col,otry  nas  *?**  a  continued  scene  Ot 
to  geological  inquirers.]  anarchy,  rapine,  and  contention  !    her 

j  former  cities  are  deserted, — her  fertile 

THE  name  ol  K*ramania  is  common-  *al,ies  »ntilled,-and  her  rivers  and  har- 
ly  applied,  by  Europeans,  to  that  »°im  .,d,e-    #  .     .     , .      .   # 

mountainous  tract  of  countrjwbich  forms  _  TJns  country  was  colonized  by  that  re- 
the  southern  shore  of  Asia. Minor ;  but,  *™d«*  population  of  ancient  Greece 
bowever  convenient  such  a  general  ap-  ^i^b  had  »adually  spread  over  thereat 
foliation  may  be,  as  a  geographical  d£  of  Asia- Minor  and  which  had  every 
tioctioo,  it  is  neither  used  by  the  present  *here  introduced  the  same  splendid  con- 
inhabitants,  nor  is  it  recognized  as  the  captions,  the  same  sur^nomy  in  tru.ar^ 
•eat  of  government.  that  had  "™ortahzed  theparent  count*: 

renames  and  boundaries  of  the  an-  -»t  was  once  the  seat  of  learning .and 
pre^n^are  obliterated;  and  the  "cbes»  fnd  the  theatre  of  some  ot  tbe 
Atwcxcom.  Vol.*.  m°st  celebrated  events  that  history  utt» 
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[vol.  2 


folds  :  it  wa*  signalled  by  the  exploits  aWy  this  is  die  place  to  which  Pliny  al- 
of  Cy ros  and  Alexander  ;  and  was  dig-  ludes  in  the  following  passage :— "Mount 
nified  by  the  birth  and  labours  of  the  U-  Chimswa,  near  Phasetis,  emits  an  nnceaa- 


lustrions  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

THE  BURITINO  BUSH. 

We  had  seen  from  the  ship,  the  pre* 
ceding  night,  a  small  but  steady  light 
among  the  hills :  on  mentioning  the  cir 


ing  flame,  that  bams  day  and  night.*1 
We  did  net,  however,  perceive  that  the 
adjacent  mountains  of  Hephaastia  were 

nao  inflammable  as  be  describes 
The  late  Colonel  Rooke,  who 
h>ed  for  many  years  among  the  islands 
cumstance  to  the  inhabitants,  we  learned  of  the  Archipelago,  informed  toe  that, 
that  it  was  a  yanar,  or  volcanic  flame,  high  up  on  the  western  mountain  of  Sa- 
and  they  offered  to  supply  us  with  horses  mos,  he  had  seen  a  flame  of  the  same 
and  guides  to  examine  it  kind,  but  that  it  was  intermittent. 

We  rode  about  two  miles,  through  a       Five  miles  north-east  from  Deliktash 
fertile  plain,  partly  cultivated  ;  and  then  there  are  some  small  uninhabited  islands, 
winding  up  a  rocky  and  thickly  wooded  called  by  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  Three 
glen,  we  arrived  at  the  place.   In  the  in-   islands.     They  are  unnoticed  by  Strabo 
ner  comer  of  a  ruined  building  the  wall  and  Ptolemy,  but  are  probably  the  Three 
is  undermined,  so  as  to  leave  an  aper-  barren  Cypria  of  Pliny* 
tore  of  about  three  feet  diameter,  and       Opposite  to  these  islands,  and  about 
shaped  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven;— from  five  miles  in  shore,  is  the  great  mono* 
thence  the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an  in-  tain  of  Takbtalu.    The  base,  which  is 
tense  heat,  yet  producing  no  smoke  on  composed  of  the  crumbly  rock  before - 
the  wall :  and,  too'  from  the  neck  of  the  mentioned,  is  irregularly  broken    into 
opening  we  detached  some  small  lumps  deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  small 
oi  caked  soot,  the  walls  were  hardly  dis-  trees  ;  the  middle  zone  appears  to  be 
coloured.  Trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds,  limestone,  with  scattered  evergreen  bush- 
grow  close  round  this  litde  crater ;  a  small  es  ;  and  its  bold  summit  rises  in  an  iosu- 
stream  trickles  down  the  hill  bard  by,  lated   peak  7,800  feet  above  the  sea. 
and  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  feel  There  were  a  few  streaks  of  snow  left  90 
the  effect  of  its  heat  at  more  than  a  few  the  peak  in  the  month  of  August ;  but 
feet  distance.     The  hill  is  composed  of  .many  of  the  distant  mountains  of  the  in- 
the  crumbly  serpentine  already  mention-  tenor  were  completely  white  for  nearly 
ed,  with  occasional  loose  blocks  of  lime-  s  fourth  down  their  sides.     It  may  be 
stone,  and  we  perceived  00  volcanic  pro-  inferred  from  thence,  that  the  elevation 
ductions  whatever  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  this  part  of  Mount  Taurus  is  not  less 
At  a  short  distance,  lower  down  the  than  10,000  feet,  which  is  equal  to  that 
side  of  the  hill,  there  is  another  hole,  of  Mount  iEtna. 
which  has  apparently  been  at  some  time       It  is  natural  that  such  a  striking  fea- 
the  vent  of  a  similar  flame ;  but  our  guide   ture  as  this  stupendous  mountain,  in  a 
asserted,  that  in  the  memory  of  man,  country  inhabited   by  an  illiterate  and 
there  had  been  but  the  one,  and  that  it  bad   credulous  people,  should  be  the  subject 
never  changed  its  present  size  or  ap-  of  numerous  tales  and  traditions:  accord- 
pearance.     It  was  never  accompanied,  ingly  we  were  informed  by  the  peasants, 
be  *aid,  by  earthquakes  or  noises ;  and  it  that  there  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  the  pur- 
ejected  no  stones,  smoke,  nor  any  nox-  est  water  from  the  very  apex  ;  and  that, 
ious  vapours — nothing  but  a  brilliant  and   notwithstanding  the  snow,  which   we 
perpetual  flame,  which  no  quantity  of  saw  still  lingering  in  the  chasms,  roses 
water  could  quench.      The  shepherds,  blow  there  all  the  year  round.     The 
be  added,  frequently  cooked  their  vie-  agha  of  Deliktash  assured  us  that  every 
tuals  there  ;  and  be  affirmed,  with  equal  autumn  a  mighty  groan  is  heard  to  issue 
composure,  that  it  was  notorious  that  the  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  louder 

£nar  would  not  roast  meat  which  bad  than  the  report  of  any  cannon,  but  unao- 
en  stolen.  companied  by  fire  or  smoke.      He  pro- 

This  phenomenon  appears  to  have  ex-  fessed  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  ;  but, 
isted  here  for  many  ages ;  as  unquestioo-  on  being  pressed  for  his  opinion,  hs 
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gravely  replied,  that  he  believed  it  was  tail  tree,  frequently  a  plum  or  an  .apricot;  - 
an  annual  summons  to  the  elect  to  make  the  tendrils  reach  the  loftiest  as  well  as 
the  best' of  their  way  to  Paradise.  How-  the  lowest  branches,  and  the  tree  thus 
ever  amusing  the  agha's  theory,  it  may  seems  to  be  loaded  with  a  double  crop  of 
possibly  be  true  that  such  explosions  take  fruit.  Nothing  can  present  a  more  de- 
place.  The  mountain  artillery  described  lightml  appearance  than  the  intimately 
by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  ia  their  blended  greens  and  the  two  species  of 
travels  in  North  America,  and  simitar  fruit,  luxuriantly  mingled.  How  allur- 
phenomena  which  are  said  to  have  occur-  ing  to  the  parched  and  weary  traveller 
rod  ia  South  America,  seem  to  lend  some  in  these  sun-burned  regions  1  and  ia 
probability  to  the  account.  They  have  none  perhaps  will  he  meet  with  a  more 
also  a  tradition,  that,  when  Moses  fled  hearty  welcome.  In  the  Turkish 
from  Egypt,  he  took  up  his  abode  near  character  there  is  a  striking  contrast  of 
this  mountain,  which  was  therefore  called  good  and  bad  qualities ; — though  insa- 
Mootsa-daghy,  or  the  mountain  of  Mo-  tiably  avaricious,  a  Turk  is  always  hos- 
ses.  May  there  not  be  some  fanciful  pitable,  and  frequently  generous;  though 
connexion  between  this  story  and  the  to  get,  and  that  by  any  means,  seems  to 
Yaaar  already  described  ?  That  place  be  the  first  law  of  his  nature,  to  give  is 
and  this  mountain  are  not  many  miles  not  the  last  The  affluent  Mussulman 
asunder  ;  and  the  flame  issuing  from  the  freely  distributes  his  aspers ;  the  needy 
thicket  there,  may  have  led  to  some  con-  traveller  is  sure  of  receiving  refreshment, 
fused  association,  with  the  burning-bush  and  sometimes  even  the  honour  of  shar- 
oa  Mount  Horeb,  recorded  in  Exodus,  ing  bis  pipe.     His  religion  biuds  him  to 

THB  COUNTRY  "*&*    h'9  &**teal   eMmf   wilh   0fead 

and  water;  and,  on  the  public  roads, 

From  this  singular  spot  we  returned  khans,  where  gratuitous  lodging  is  given, 

by  a  different  road,  and  halted  at  some  tnd  numerous  fountains  lor  the  benefit 

Turkish  huts,  or  (more  properly  speak-  of  the  thirsty  passenger  and  his  cattle, 

ing)  heaps  of  loose  stones,  which,  scarce-  have  been  constructed  by  individual  be- 

ly  arranged  into  walls,  support,  by  way  nevolence. 

of  roof,  a  covering  of  branches,  leaves,  lo  this  point  of  view,  the  character  of 
and  grass ;  neither  chimney  nor  window  the  modern  Greeks  would  ill  bear  a  corn- 
was  to  be  seen  ;  and  nothing  more  parison  with  that  of  their  oppressors. 
wretched  can  be  conceived  than  these  Such  a  comparison,  however,  would  be 
habitations.  This,  however,  applies  only  unfair,  for  slavery  necessarily  entails  a 
to  the  outside ;  for,  on  our  approach,  the  peculiar  train  of  vices ;  but  if  may  be 
ladies  had  quickly  retreated  to  their  hoped,  that  the  growing  enefgy,  which 
nooses,  and  our  infidel  eyes  were  not  must  one  day  free  them  from  political 
allowed  to  peep  into' those  hallowed  pre-  slavery,  will  also  emancipate  them  from 
cincta,  In  fine  weather  (and  in  that  cli-  its  moral  effects. 
mate  three-fourths  of  the  year  are  fine) 

the  meo  hve  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  THE  *****«• 

To   the  branches  are  suspended  their  The  Ramazan  is  a  fast  of  a  month's 

hammocks  and  their  little  utensils  ;  on  duration,  and  is  kept  with  real  strictness ; 

the  ground  they  spread  carpets,  upon  the  traveller  and  the  sick  being  alone 

which  the  day  is  chiefly  passed  in  Brook-  exempted  from  its  restraints.     Between 

ing  ;   a  mountain-stream,  near    which  sun-rise  and  sun-set  the  Turks  abstain 

they  always ch use  this  umbrageous  abode,  from  all  victuals,  and  (what  is  to  them  a 

serves  for  their  ablutions  and  their  never-  far  more  rigorous  sacrifice,)  from  the  use 

age;  and  the  rieh  clusters  of  grapes,  of  tobacco.     The  rich  and  the  idle,  in* 

which  bang  from  every  branch  of  the  deed,  suffer  but  little ;  they  sleep  during 

tri-e,  invite  them  to  the  ready  repast  the  day,  and  feast  and  smoke  all  night ; 

The  vines  are  not  cultivated  in  this  but  the  labouring  classes  feel  it  severely, 

part  of  Asia,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  particularly  when  this  fast,  which  takes 

the  wine  countries,  where  each  plant  is  place  every  twelfth  lunar  month,  occurs 

every  year  pruned  down  to  the  pare  daring  the  long  and  sultry  days  of  sum* 

stalk  :  they  are  here  trained  up  to  some  roer.     It  is  a  singular  incongruity  in  the 
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hatnan  mind,  {hit  the  mow  burdensome   rigrjd  do  we  find  the  observance  of  its 
if  the  ritual  of  any  religion,  the  more   injunctions  and  prohibitions,       . 


THE   WANDERER. 

Chapter  1.  every  time  be  has  come  down,  hot  never 

TIE  Major  threw  himself  into  a  cor-  so  had  as  this  before," — This  he  accom- 
ner  of  the  chaise,  and  fell  into  a  panied  wijth  touching  his  hat,  at  every 
Ipnd  of  waking  nap,  in  which  the  gay  syllable,  and  repeating  M  Your  Honor** 
visions  of  Hope  were  mingled,  such  as  at  the  end  of  every  word,  according  to 
you  may  fancy  (to  save  me  the  trouble  the  rule  most  religiously  observed  by  all 
of  describing  them)  to  occupy  the  mind  post-boys. — Mauricestopped  hi*  excuse** 
of  a  man  just  arrived  from  the  East  by  inquiring  whether  there  was  any 
Indies,  and  enduring  all  the  miseries  of  house  near  where  the  chaise  could  be 
travelling  during  a  December  night  in  sufficiently  repaired  to  enable  him  to  coo - 
Unfrequented  cross  roads,  impelled  by  tinue  his  journey.  The  lad  said  that 
the  strong  desire  of  once  more  beholding  there  was  a  small  ale-house  at  a  short 
the  authors  of  his  being  and  the  place  of  distance,  but  that  he  doubted  whether 
his  birth — he  was  fancying  the  mingled  At  that  hour  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
pleasure  and  surprise  of  his  revered  cure  any  assistance.  Maurice  was  mucb 
parents,  on  their  beholding  him  after  a  vexed  ;  bis  anxiety  to  reach  his  home, 
period  of  ten  years — when  time  bad  then  but  a  few  miles  distant,  had  been 
transformed  the  fair  boy  of  fifteen,  who  gradually  increasing  as  he  drew  nearer, 
with  a  heavy  heart  left  their  fostering  and  now  bis  hopes  were  likely  to  be 
care,  seeking  fame  and  fortune  in  a  disappointed ;  the  darkness  was  impe- 
foreign  clime,  to  the  full-grown  man,  netraole  on  either  side,  and  a  violent 
Who  returned  with  rank  and  riches  equal  thunder-storm,  accompanied  with  a  heavy 
to  bis  loftiest  ambition.  rain,  began  to  pour  upon   them.     He 

He  was  indulging  most  luxuriously  desired  the  boy  to  go  on  to  the  house  be 
in  these  fairy  visions,  when  the  pos-  had  mentioned ;  who  taking  one  of  the 
tillion,  with  a  carelessness  usual  to  (us  chaise  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  leaving 
fraternity,  in  galloping  his  horses  down  the  horses,  of  whose  running  away  be 
a  steep  declivity,  threw  down  one  of  said  there  was  not  the  least  danger,  one 
the  unfortunate  animals ;  and  the  chaise  being  lamed  with  the  fall  and  the  other 
overturning,  broke  at  the  same  moment  quite  blind,  they  proceeded  to  the  house, 
one  of  the  wheels  and  the  chain  of  the  which  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards. 
Major's  thought,  in  a  manner  no  less  A  comfortable  fire  in  a  large  sanded 
abrupt  than  unpleasant.  kitchen,  the  only  sitting  room   in  the 

Luckily  he  was  not  hurt ;  and  having  house,  greeted  him  on  the  door  being 
extricated  himself  from  the  shattered  opened ;  the  rustics  who  surrounded  it 
vehicle,  he*  vented  his  anger  in  some  instantly  drew  away  to  make  room  for 
pretty  sharp  reproofs  on  the  luckless  the  stranger.  Maurice  took  off  his 
d&*er>  who  made  all  possible  attempts  coat ;  and  while  the  boy  was  gone  with 
Hlfavert  his  displeasure,  by  assuring  bim,  the  man  who  officiated  as  waiter,  boots, 
that  the  fault  lay  in  the  horse,  or  rather  hostler,  &c.  &c.  to  ascertain  the  damage 
in  the  horse-dealer — "  Please  your  done  to  the  chaise,  he  sat  down  before 
honor,"  said  he,  "  it's  all  the  fault  o'  the  fire,  to  observe  the  characters  in  the 
that  cheating  tyke,  Ralph  Martingale,  room.  On  a  bench  at  the  further  end 
the  Yorkshire  horse-dealer — he  warranted  sate  some  labourers,  who  were  dis- 
the  bor*e  sound  wind  and  limb,  and  free  cussing  over  their  evening  draughts  the 
from  blemisn,  only  a  week  ago — and  affaire  of  their  different  masters  and  the 
now  he  turns  out  both  lame  and  blind  ;  state  of  crops,  Arc*  in  the  same  manner 
be  has  bean  out  only  three  times,  and  as  the  mechanics  of  London  talk  of  the 
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ministry  and  the  pric*  of  stocks.    Upon  right  in  his  vrnmd ;  for  althoagh  ot  some 

a  seat  near  the  fire  sate  a  Jew,  who  times  quite  cheerful  and  merry,  he  was 

travelled  with  his  box  of  merchandise  at  others  absent,  and  did  not  seem  to 

through  the    country    villages,    selling  know  what  he  was  doing — that  he  would 

trinkets,  rhubarb,  Sec. ;  this  worthy  was  sometimes  walk    about  in  the  church? 

a  native  of  Duke V place;    but  having  yards  all  night—and   adoW,    that  ska 

been  in  his.  youth  in  the  occupation  of  a  thought  he  had  been  crossed  in   love* 

candle-snuffer  at  a  minor  theatre,  where  poor  gentleman,    for    that  he  wore  a, 

he  had  studied  stage-effect,  and  fancying  miniature  of  a  lady  tied  about  his  heck 

that  a  foreign   dress  wouW  confer  an  with  a  black  ribbon.     She  said,  thai 

imposing  appearance, and  was  calculated  everyone  respected  him,  the  Children  of 

to  give  importance  to  the  medical  part  of  the  village  all  doated  on  him,  he  wa&tba 

his  profession,  he  had  taken  the  habit  of  companion    of  their  sports,  and  their 

a  Turk,  in  which  be  now  traveled.  adviser  in  all  their  difficulties — he  bad 

While  Maurice  was  amusing  himself  now  kept  his  bed  for  some  days,  and  she 

with  observing  these  characters,  the  post-  feared  he  would  never  quit  it  alive^n* 

boy  returned  with  intelligence  that  the  believed  be  was  in  a  decline — the-clergy«% 

chaise  was  too  much  damaged  to  admit  man  of  the  parish  was  then  with  him,  at 

of  his  proceeding  on  his  journey.  Maur-  his  own  request. 

ice  was  much  vexed — the  post-boy  made       Maori ce  was  mnch  interested  in  the 

an  attempt  at  what  he  considered  con-  woman's  account   of  the  dying  mans 

solatron,  by  telling  bim,  that  if  the  chaise  and  the  truth  of  it  was  undoubted  i* 

had  not  been  so  much  damaged,  the  his  mind,  for  during  the  recital  the  tears 

horse  was  too  lame  to  go  on.     No  horses  had  stood  in  her  eyes.     He  expressed  a 

or  conveyance  could  be  obtained  from  wish  to  see  the  gentleman,  for  the  pun* 

the  house;  and  even  if  he  had  been  in-  pose  of  offering  his  assistance,  if  it  could 

dined  to  proceed  on  foot,  the  storm  con-  be  of  service.     The   landlady  thanked 

tinuing  with  unabated  violence  would  him,  and  requested  him  to  follow  her : 

have  prevented  him.     He  found,  there-  leading  the  way  up  a  small  staircase,  she 

fore,  that  he  must  ?tay  there  all  night,  conducted  him  to  a  chamber,  the  door 

however  unwillingly  ;  and  he  mad*  up  of  which  she  gently  opened,  and  in  a 

hi-  mind  to  endure  the  evils  which  he  whisper  desired   him   to  walk  in — he 

could  not  remedy,  with  a  degree  of  re-  entered. 

signation  and  philosophy,  which  1  would       Upon  a  low  bed  at  the  end  of  a 

recommend  as  an  example  for  my  irrita-  small,  but  dean,  room,  lay  the  emaciated 

^ble  readers.  form  of  a  young  man — the  light  of  a 

The  countrymen  had  by  this  time  de-  candle  on  a  chair,  shaded  by  the  form  of 

parted,  and  the  Jew  had  retired  to  the  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  was 

loft.     Maurice  now  asked  the  landlady  kneeling  by  the  bed  side,  cast  a  gleam  on 

whether  be    could    be    accommodated  the  countenance  oPthe  sick  man ;  some 

with  a  bed.      She  said  she  feared  but  curls  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  had 

indifferently,  for  that  the  room  appro-  escaped  from   under  his  cap,  bent  over 

printed  to  the  guests  was  occupied  by  a  his  cheek,  which  bore  a  hectic  flush,  and 

young  man   who  was  supposed  to  be  but  for  the  sunken  appearance  of  his  face, 

then  at  the  point  of  death — but  added,  and  the  languor  of  his  ey*s,  might  have 

sue  would  do  the  best  she  could   to  been  mistaken  for  the  glow  ofhealth-^sf 

reader  him  comfortable.     He  thanked  little  girl   about  twdve  years  okJ,   die 

her ;  and  then  asked   her,  whether  the  daughter  of  the  hostess,  BtOod  beside  him 

dying  man  was  a  gnest,  or  one   of  her  sobbing  with    suppressed    but   videjnt 

own  family.     She  said  he  was  a  guest—  emotion ; — the  ecclesiastic' had  ooadntk 

that  he  had  lived  there  for  some  months  ed  his  prayer,  in  which  the  dying  man 

about  three  years  ago  ;  since  which  time  appeared  to   have  been   joining ;    and 

she  had  not  seen   him  until   within  the  breathing  a   low  but  fervent  assent   to 

last  two   months,  when   he  came  again  the  devotions   he  had  been  engaged  in, 

evidently  much   broken   in  constitution,  he  drew   his  eyes    from    the.  uprai  ed 

She  said  she  •feared  he  was  not  quite  position  in  which  they  had  been  placed, 
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end  turning  them  on  the  weeping  girl,  he  He  here  sunk  on  hie  pillow  exhausted  z 
calmed  her  sorrow,  and  endeavoured  to  he  soon,  however,  recovered  himself ; 
console  her.  Maurice  had  entered  the  and  addressing  himself  to  Maurice,  con- 
room  unobserved,  and  continued  so  until  tinued,  **  I  know  no  right  that  I  have  to 
low  ;  when  drawing  forward,  in*  a  few  trespass  on  your  patience  by  the  history 
words  he  apologised  to  the  sick  man  for  of  my  misfortunes— but  the  early  firiettdV 
bis  intrusion,  and  said,  that  pawing  ship  which  subsisted  between  us,  and 
accidentally,  be  had  heard  of  a  gentle-  which  was  broken  by  your  departure  for 
man's  having  been  taking  ill,  be  therefore  the  Indies,  impels  me."  The  Major 
begged  to  offer  him  any  assistance  in  his  looked  astonished — the  stranger  proceed- 

C>wer.  The  sick  man  raised  himself  on  ed — "  Sorrow  and  Time  may  have  made 
s  elbow  as  well  as  his  failing  strength  such  ravages  in  my  form  as  to  prevent 
would  allow  ;  and  thanking  turn  tor  his  your  recollecting  Valentine  Wharton  ; 
kind  attention  to  one  so  perfectly  a  but  the  moment  you  entered  the  room,  I 
stranger,  added,  that  be  now  felt  himself  remembered  the  companion  of  my  boy- 
happtry  beyond  the  want  of  any  assis-  ish  sports,  the  friend  of  my  youth."  The 
lance  which  man  could  offer.  As  he  Major  immediately  recognized,  in  the 
spoke  this,  although  his  voice  was  per*  emaciated  form  before  him,  one  whom 
fectly  gentle,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  he  had  loved  with  all  \he  ardour  of 
gratitude  to  the  person  making  the  offer,  youthful  friendship— they  had  been  to- 
be  seemed  to  utter  it  with  a  tone  of  gentle  gether  at  a  public  school,  and  had  both 
triumph,  and  laid  an  ironical  emphasis  quitted  it  at  the  time  Maurice  embarked 
en  the  sentiment,  which  did  not  accord  for  India. 

with  the  mildness  of  bis  manner — it  was       He  now  repeated  his  offers  of  assist* 

a  remnant  of  humanity,  the  last  tinge  of  a  aace,  and  begged  he  would  have  some 

bitterness  of  spirit  which  was  not  nat  -  medical  advice. — "  No,  Maurice,"  said 

fal  to  him,  but  which  the  cruelty  of  the  the  dying  man,  "  'tis  too  late ;    far  be* 

world  had  infused  into  the  milk  of  his  yond  the  reach  of  medicine  lies  the  dis- 

disposition — 'twas  but  a  passing  emotion,  ease  which  brings  me  to  an  untimely 

Requesting  the  Major  to  take  a  seat  near  grave — the  hand  ol  Death  is  on  me— hit 

him,  he  told  him,  that  he  had  for  some  approaches  have  been  slow,  but  too  sure 

time  past  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  to  be  mistaken — my  life  has  been,thougb 

much  on  foot ;  and  coming  to  this  vi£  short,  a  melancholy  one ;    to  any  but 

lege,  where  he  intended  to  stay  some  yourself  it  might  not  be  interesting,  but 

time,  be  had  been  taken  ill — he  contin-  you  will  read   with  commiseration  the 

wed,  "  You  now  see  me,  sir,  on  the  eve  circumstances  of  it — it  has  been  some  at* 

of  my  departure  from  this  world — my  leviation  of  my  misery  to  trace  them, 

death  is  fast  approaching,  but  sorrow  has  and,"  presenting  him  with  a  small  parch- 

taught  me  to  look  on  death  rather  as  a  ment-covered  book, "  you  will  find  them 

relief  than  as  a  terror."  here." 

— m        Maurice  asked  if  he  wished  to  send       A  cold  sweat  hung  on  his  brow,  and 

for  any  of  his  friends — ••  No,"  he  replied,  fainting  Nature  seemed  now  drawing  to 

"  ft  have  lived  in  the  world  the  latter  a  close — he  pressed  Maurice's  hand  with 

part  of  my  life  as  a  mere  stranger  ;  my  as  much  energy  as  his  weakness  allowed 

disposition  has  so  little  accorded   with  him,  and  in  a  low  whisper  he  thanked 

the  generality  of  mankind,  that  I   have  Heaven  for  bringing  his  friend  at  such  a 

felt  410  desire  to  form  acquaintances — I  time — he  cast  his  eyes  affectionately  on 

have  borne  with  me  a  broken  spirit,  which  Maurice,  then  threw  them  up  to  Heaven* 

ay  intercourse  with  the  world  has  not  and  in  that  positioned  without  a  gross,. 

served  to  heal.  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

To  t*  Awtt**. 
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CORNUCOPIA. 

[Under  this  superscription  it  is  intended  to  scatter  detached  dowers  tmd  fruits  oftiterature.~Ovid 
tells  us,  in  his  Fasti,  that  the  *  he- goat  which  suckled  Jupiter  broke  off  one  horn  against  a  trees 
that  his  nurse  Amalthea  picked  It  up,  wreathed  it  with  garlands,  Jilted  it  with  grapes  and  oran- 
ges, and  thus  presented  it  to  young  Jove,  who  made  it  his  favourite  plaything.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  and  had  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  heavens,  he  remembered  Ms  horn  of  sweetmeats, 
made  a  constellation  in  memory  of  it,  and  promoted  AmaUhea  to  be  the  goddess  of  plenty,  or 
fortune,  whose  symbol  it  became.  This  horn  is  catted  coaw  ucona,  and  is  feigned  by  the  mythol- 
•guts  incessantly  to  shed  a  variety  of  good  things.'} 


IALAKDE    AND    MADAME    DB   ST  A  EL. 

ML  alan  de  dined  one  day  at  the 
•  iiouse  of  Recamier,  the  bank  r; 
le  *vas  seated  between  the  celebrated 
heauty,  Madame  Recamier  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  equally  distinguished  for  her  wit. 
Wishing  to  say  som  thing  pretty  to  the 
ladies,  the  astronomer  exclaimed,  *•  How 
happy  I  am  to  be  thus  placed  between 
wit  and  beauty  !"  "  Yes,  M.  Lalande," 
sarcastically  replied  Madame  de  Stael, 
*aod  without  possessing  either." 

AMERICAN   WONDERS. 

Two  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities 
io  the  world  are  within  the  United  States, 
and  yet  scarcely  knowu  to  tlie  best  in- 
forined  of  our  geographers  and  natural- 
ist!. The  one  is  a  beautiful  water-fall, 
in  Franklin  county,  Georgia :  the  other 
a  stupendous  precipice,  in  Pendleton 
district,  South  Carolina.  The  Tuccoa 
(all  is  much  higher  than  the  fails  of  Ni- 
agara :  the  column  of  water  id  propelled 
beautifully-  over  a  perpendicular  rock  ; 
*od,  when  the  stream  is  full,  it  passes 
down  the  steep  without  being  broken. 

The  Table  Mountain,  in  Pendleton 
district,  South  Carolina,  is  an  awful 
precipice  of  900  feet.  Very  few  per- 
sons*  who  have  once  cast  a  glimpse  into 
the  almost  boundless  abyss,  can  again 
exercise  sufficient  fortitude  to  approach 
the  margin  of  the  chasm  :  almost  evety 
•oe,  on  looking  over,  involuntary  falls  to 
the  ground  senseless,  nerveless,  and  help- 
leas  ;  and  would  inevitably  be  precipi- 
tated, and  dashed  to  atoms,  were  it  not 
for  measures  of  caution  and  security,  that 
have  always  been  deemed  indispensable 
to  a  safe  indulgence  of  the  curiosity  of 
the  visitor  or  spectator.  Every  one  on 
proceeding  to  the  spot,  whence  it  is  us- 
ual to  £aae  over  the  wonderful  deep,  has 
in  his  imagination,  a  limitation,  gradua- 
ted by  a  refafanee  to   distances  with 


which  his  eye  has  been  familiar.  But  in 
a  moment,  eternity,  as  it  were,  is  pre- 
sented to  his  astounded  senses ;  and  he 
is  instantly  overwhelmed :  his  whole- 
system  is  no  longer  subject  to  his  volition 
or  his  reason,  and  he  falls  like  a  mass  of 
lead,  obedient  only  to  the  common  laws 
of  mere  matter.  He  then  revives,  and,  in 
wild  delirium  surveys  a  scene  which,  for 
awhile  he  is  unable  to  define  by  de- 
scription or  limitation. 

DAKCB   IN  SPAV1SH   AMERICA. 

Among  the  dances  called  folia*,  there 
is  one  named  capuchina — the  air  in 
which  is  composed  of  three  parts  ;  the 
first  two  are  expressed  by  singing,  to 
which  the  dancers  must  pay  particular 
attention.  The  dancers  place  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  the  female  keeping  al- 
ways on  the  left  of  her  partner :  the  mu- 
sicians begin  by  singing  a  couplet ;  du- 
ring which  time  the  man  foots  it  with 
lus  partner,  then  with  the  female  next  t# 
her.  This  being  finished,  the  musicians 
sing  alternately  a  dialogue,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  which  the  dauce  is  car- 
ried on. 

1.  Give  me  your  fair  hand. 

2.  I  consent. 

1.  Go  backwards  one  step,  and  hold 
me  in  your  arms. 

2.  With  pleasure. 

1.  Approach  a  little  and  kiss  me,  that 
I  may  know  the  sweetness  of  your 
mouth. 

2.  With  all  my  heart. 

This  singing  dialogue  being  ended, 
the  ins  rumenis  play  the  third  part  of  the 
air;  when  the  dancers  deface  round 
each  other,  describing  the  figure  of 
an  S-  till  each  returns  to  his  own  place, 
or  rather  advances  one  step  in  the; 
dance.  Tins  continues  till  the  men  , 
have  flanced  with  every  female  of  the 
company. 
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EPITAPHS. 

At  Sparta  epitaphs  were  only  allowed 
to  tho9e  who  died  in  combat,  and  in  the 
serviced  the  country — a  custom  found- 
ed rather  on  the  genius  of  the  republic 
than  en  the  political  constitution  of  its 
government,  which  recognized  no  virtue 
but  military  virtue. 

In  epitaphs  sometimes  the  dead  is 
supposed  to  speak  in  the  form  of  proso* 
popeia  ;  we  have  a  fine  example  of  it, 
worthy  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  in  the 
manuscript  anthologia,  in  the  royal  li- 
brary ;  where  a  young  person,  who  died 
in  the  flower  of  his  age*  expresses  him- 
self thus : — "  Born  in  Libya,  buried  in 
the  flower  of  my  years  under  Antonian 
dust,  \  repose  near  Rome,  beneath  the 
sandy  banks  of  Tiber.  The  illus- 
trious Pompeia,  who  educated  me  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  wept  my 
my  fate,  and  has  deposited  my  ashes  in 
a  tomb  which  equals  me  with  freemen. 
The  fire  of  my  funeral  pile  prevents  that 
of  Hymen,  which  she  had  anxiously  pre- 
pared for  me  ;  the  torch  of  Proserpine 
has  cheated  all  our  hopes." 

Epitaphs  are  generally  composed  of 
praise,  or  a  moral  lesson,  and  sometimes 
of  both. 

The  epitaph  of  that  man,  so  great,  so 
simple,  so  valiant,  and  so  humane,  to 
whom  antiquity  could  at  most  have  op- 
posed onlyScipio  and  Caesar,  if  the  for- 
mer had  possessed  more  modesty,  and 
the  latter  less  ambition  ; — this  epitaph, 
now  only  found  in  books   (Turennb 

MAS    RI8    TOMB    AMONG   THOSE   OP    OUR 

kings*),  is  more  glorious  to  Louis XIV. 
than  Turenne  himself. 

His  friends  have  inscribed  on  the 
tomb  of  Dryden  simply,  the  word — 

44  DRYDBN." 

And  the  Italians  on  the  tomb  of  Tasso— 

44  HERE  LIB  THE  BONB8  OP  TASSO." 

An,  epitaph  to  the  hopotir  of  the  dead 
is  of  all  praise  the  most  noble  and  the 
most  pure,  especially  when  it  expresses 
the  character  and  actions  of  the  good 
man.  Private  virtues  are  as  much  enti- 
tled to  this  homage  as  public  ones  ;  and 
the  titles  of  a  good  parent,  a  good  friend, 

•  At  St.  Denys  $  and,  amidst  the  universal 
Bavoc jaf  the  monaments  of  royalty  In  the  be- 
fii«inj?af  the  revohUion,the  tomb  of  Taeenoe 
was  held  sacred. 


a  good  citizen,  merit  richly  to  be  engra- 
ven m  marble. 

Some  others  have  written  their  own 
epitaphs  ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  er- 
ery  man  would  make  his  own  at  an  early 
period,  in  the  most  flattering  style  possi- 
ble, and  that  he  would  employ  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  merit  it. 

TUB  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Of  all  animated  beings  the  humming' 
bird  is  the  most  elegant  in  form  and  su- 
perb in  colours.  The  precious  stones, 
polished  by  art,  cannot  oe  compared  to 
this  jewel  of  nature.  Her  miniature  pro- 
ductions are  ever  the  most  wonderful  \ 
she  has  placed  in  it  the  order  of  birds,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  magnitude ; 
but  all  the  talents  that  are  only  shared 
amongst  the  others,  she  has  bestowed  pro- 
fusely on  this  little  favourite.  The  erne* 
raid,  the  ruby,  and  the  topaz,  sparkle  ia 
its  plumage,  which  is  never  soiled  with 
the  dust  olthe  ground.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble how  much  these  brilliant  birds  add 
to  the  high  finish  and  beauty  of  the  wes- 
tern landscape.  No  sooner  is  the  sun 
risen,  than  numerous  kinds  are  seen  flut- 
tering abroad  :  their  wings  are  so  rapid 
in  motion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
their  colours,  except  by  their  glittering ; 
they  are  never  still,  but  continually  visit- 
ing flower  after  flower,  and  extracting 
the  honey.  For  this  purpose  tbey  are 
furnished  with  a  forked  tongue,  which 
enters  the  cup  of  the  flower,  and  enables 
them  to  sip  the  nectared  tribute  ;  upon 
this  alone  they  subsist.  In  their  flight, 
they  make  a  buzzing  noistf,  not  unlike  a 
spinning-wheel ;  whence  they  have^heir 
name. 

"  The  ovrittia,  bee-like  in  its  size, 
Hmtming  from  flower  to  flower  delighted  file*, 
And  in  a  wondrous  living  rainbow  drest, 
Shifts  all  its  coloart  on  its  wings  and  bresst" 
M.  Baowif. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  not  less 
curious  than  their  form:  they  are  suspen- 
ded in  the  air  at  the  extremity  of  an 
orange  branch,  a  pomegranate,  or  a 
citron  tree,  and  sometimes  even  to  m 
straw  pendent  from  tfftfat,  if  they  find 
one  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
female  is  the  architect,  while  the  mate 
goes  in  quest  of  materials,  such  as  fine 
cotton,  moss,  and  the  fibres  of  vegetables. 
The  nest  is  abouV  the  fkao  of  half  a  wal- 
nut   They  lay  two  eggs,  in  appearance 
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like  small  peas,  as  white  as  snow,  with  one  to  approach  within  five  or  six  paces 
here  and  there  a  yellow  speck.  The  time  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  lay  hold  of  the 
of^pcubation  continues  twelve  days,  at  little  creature  while  it  hums  at  the  blos- 
the  end  of  which  time  the  young  ones  ap-  soro.  It  dies  soon  after  it  is  caught,  and 
pear,  being  then  not  larger  than  a  blue-  serves  to  decorate  the  Indian  girls,  who 
bottle  fly.  '  I  could  never  perceive  (says  wear  two  of  these  charming  birds  as  pen* 
Father  Dutertre)  how  the  mother  fed  dants  from  their  ears.  The  Indians, in- 
them, except  that  she  presented  the  tongue  deed,  are  so  struck  and  dazzled  with  the 
corered  with  honey  extracted  from  flow-  brilliancy  of  their  various  hues,  that  they 
ere/  Those  who  have  tried  to  feed  them  have  named  them  the  Beams,  or  Locks  of 
with  syrups  could  not  keep  them  alive  the  Sun.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  lit- 
more  than  a  few  weeks ;  these  aliments,  tie  being,  *who  flutters  from  flower  to 
though  of  easy  digestion,  are  very  dif-  flower,  breathes  their  freshness,  wantons 
fcrent  from  the  delicate  nectar  collected  on  the  wings  of  the  cooling  zephyrs,  sips 
from  the  fresh  blossoms.  It  has  been  the  nectar  of  a  thousand  sweets,  and  re- 
alledged  by  various  naturalists,  that  dur-  sides  in  climes  where  reigns  the  beauty 
ing  the  winter  season  they  remain  torpid,  of  eternal  spring*, 
suspended  by  the  bill  from  the  bark  of  a  Le  charmant  coUbH 

tree,  and  are  awakened  into  life  when  the  Qal,  de  Hears,  de  rosee  et  dc  vapenrs  nourri, 
flowers  begin  to  blow  ;  but  these  fictions  Jamais  sarchaqoetige  an  instant  nedcmeore; 
are  rejected,     for    Catesby    saw  them  Glisseetneposepai^cemoinsqa'iln'effleore: 
through  the  year  at  St  Domingo  and   PMwwidne  leger,  chef-d'oeuvre  aerien 
Mexico,    where   nature    never  entirely   Deqiri  la  £Tace^ttoat,etle  corps  preiqoerien, 
loses  ber  bloom.     Sloane  says  the  same  Vif> P?"^*1  *' ** to ™ *m*ble et Mle 
of  Jamaica,  only  that  they  are  more  nume-   £t  des  dleoxjs'ils  en  ont,  le  plus  charmant  ca- 
rous  after  the  rainy  season  ;  and  prior  to  price.  Delhi**. 

both,  Marcgrave  mentions>em  as  being      #  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^^   Mmm^ 

frequent  the  whole  year  in  the  woods  of  Piccadilly?  p.  66.    In  this  delightful  rrposi- 
Btb zil.  tory  of  natural  history,  there  is  a  case  contain- 

The  method  of  obtaining  these  mi-  JE^Se^S  d£« JjX^S^lliS 
irate  birds  is  to  shoot  them  with  sand,  or   Ue  creature, 
by  means  of  the  trunk-gun  ;  they  allow 

ANSWER  TO  A  QUERY. 

To  th«  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magasine.  April  1782,)  of  a  ball  passing  close  to 

TM**  the  stomach,and  producing  instant  death. 

HE  cause  of  the  singular  phenom-  The  one  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal 
anon,  for  which  your  correspondent  Qikf  tne  other  a  common  sailor  of  the 
reuqests  an  explanation*  respecting  the  Bedford.  A  man;  in  another  ship,  in 
death  of  Captain  Downie,  has  elicited  consequence  of  a  ball  passing  close  to 
the  opinions  of  some  intelligent  philoso-  his  belly,  remained  without  sense  or  roo- 
pbers,  although  it  has  never  met  with  tjon  for  some  time,  and  a  large  livid  tu- 
that  attention  which  might  and  ought,  moT  arose  on  tho  part,  but  he  recovered, 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  He  mentions,  also,  the  case  of  a  man 
have  been  afforded  it.  wnom  ne  attended  at   the  hospital  at 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  Observations  Barbadoes,  who  had  the  buttons  of  bis: 
•nthe  Diseases  of  Seamen,  has  entered,  trowsers  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball, 
partially  into  the  consideration  of  it,  and  without  any  breach  in  th^  skin  :  in  this 
related  many  historical  cases,  similar  to  instance  the  bladder  was  much  affected 
that  of  the  heroic fommander  whose  fate  for  nearly  three  months,  bot  the  event 
has  given  rise  to  the  psesent  essay.  He  was  fortunate  ;— and  also  that  of  a 
observes, '*  there  were  two  instances  io  «  young  officer  in  the  army,  who  had  hi* 
fee  last  battle,  (in  the  West  Indies,  in  epaulette  carried  off  by  a  caonOn-ball  at' ' 
#  Ath.  Vol.  1.  a*  737.  Charlestowh,  in  consequence  of  .which, 

P      Atbenecm.  Vol.  e.  fbo  shoulder  and  adjacent   parts  of  the 

&  a 
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Deck  were  affected  for  some  time.1'  Sir 
Gilbert  remarks,  however,  that  he  never 
kuew  death  the  consequence  of  a  wind 
of  a  ball  on  the  liead,  altbo'  he  narrates 
an  instance  of  an  officer  at  the  battle  of 
Grenada,  who  was  struck  insensible,and 
remained  so  for  some  time,  by  a  shot 
passing  close  to  his  temple  ;  but  Mr.  El- 
lis* mentions  the  case  of  a  Sepoy  who 
died  in  forty-eight  hours,  in  consequence 
of  a  ball  passing  near  his  head.  Many 
other  cases  are  also  related  by  both  the 
preceding  gentlemen,  and  where  the 
bones  were  fractured  without  any  mark 
of  contusion  externally « 

With  respect  to  the  cause^  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Blane  that  it  proceeded, 
44  perhaps,  from  compression  and  tremor 
of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  its  resist- 
ance to  the  motion  of  the  ball  ;"but  from 
the  bones  being  sometimes  broken,  he 
considers  that  there  must  be  some  con- 
tact, which  he  explains  as  follows :— "  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  all  balls  and 
bullets,  except  those  from  rifled  pieces, 
have  a  rotary  motion  in  their  flight.  It 
is  evident,  that  this  motion  on  one  side 
of  the  ball  will  coincide  with  the  direc- 
tion of  its  flight,  and  the  other  will  be  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Now,  if  the  lat- 
ter part  should  come  in  contact  with  any 
part  of  the  body,  it  is  conceivable  that  in 
place  of  carrying  it  away,  it  would  roll 
over  it,  as  it  were,  and  only  make  a  con- 
tusion." 

Mr.  Ellis,  however,  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  observes,  "  that  the  effects 
usually  ascribed  to  the  wind  of  a  ball 
may  be  considered  as  in  their  nature  truly 
electrical,  and  as  really  caused  by  the 
agency  of  the  subtile  matter  developed  by 
the  condensation  of  the  air,  during  the 
projectile's  rapid  motion  ;"  and,  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion,  adduces  the  analogy 
Between  the  phenomena  observed  in 
these  cases,  and  death  from  lightning. 
When  we  consider,  however,  the  won- 
derful effects  produced  by  the  compres- 
sion of  air,  and  the  excessive  impulse 
given  to  the  surrounding  medium  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  bodies  moving  with 
such  velocity,  we  are  apt  to  adopt  con- 
clusions diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  says,  that "  no  force  im- 
pressed upon  the  air,  nor  any  motion 
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communicated  to  a  ball,  can  enable  thcae 
agents,  in  a  mechanical  manner,  to  impair 
vision,  paralyze  the  bladder,  break 
the  bones,  and  even  to  destroy  life, 
without  inflicting  any  visible  external  in- 
jury or  breach  of  the  parts." 

Independent  of  the  improbability  that 
any  conductor  as  a  metallic  body  could 
be  so  converted,  as  to  act  the  part  of  a 
non-conductor,  and  afford  electric  mat- 
ter by  friction  in  its  passage  through  the 
air,  the  theory  of  its  being  produced  by 
compression  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
philosophical. 

Need  we  be  surprised  at  the  effects 
above-mentioned,  when  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  many  familiar  examples  of  the  exces- 
sive power  of  compressed  air  t  Atmos- 
pheric air,  when  suddenly  condensed, 
produces  such  a  considerable  extrication 
of  caloric,  that  cotton,  and  even  heatefl 
charcoal,  have  been  set  on  fire  by  it  The 
air-gun,  and  compressing  pumps  for 
kindling  tinder  by  means  of  violent  com- 
pression of  air  from  a  single  quick  stroke 
of  the  piston,  are  also  examples  ;  and 
many  others  might  also  be  adduced  of 
the  same  nature.  It  appears  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  the  death  of  Captain  Downie 
was  owing  to  the  wind  of  a  ball,  or  to 
the  air  being  so  forcibly  compressed  by 
the  direct  and  rotary  motions  of  the  ball, 
as  to  give  a  shock  which  the  vital  pow- 
ers could  not  withstand,  and  without 
producing  any  contusion  externally. 
London;  July%  1817.         Piulos. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magmsm*. 

I  SIR, 
N  your  last  number  I  see  an  at- 
attempt  to  account  for  the  deatn  of 
Capt.  Downie — an  event  that  has  exci- 
ted the  attention  of  many  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me,  that  your  correspondent  has  not 
considered  it  in  the  right  point  of  view  ; 
in  fact,  I  believe,  in  all  the  cases  he  men- 
tions, the  injury  was  the  effect,not  of  the 
condensation  of  air,  but  of  its  expansion. 
He  says  truly,  that  we  have  a  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  condensation  in 
extricating  caloric  from  air  in  the  experi- 
ment of  kindling  tinder  by  air  suddenly 
compressed  in  a  syringe  ;  but  this  very 
circumstance,  if  fully  considered,  would 
have  clearly  shown  .him,  that  the  action 
was  of  a  different  kind  ;  for  no  appear- 
ance of  burning  or  scorching  is  mention- 
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€d  in  any  of  the  cases,  and  we  most  pretty  violent  contusion.  In  Capt. 
therefore  infer  none  was  exhibited.  Be-  Downie's  case,  1  suspect,  the  immediate 
sides,  where  was  the  cavity  for  com-  cause  of  death  was  somewhat  different: 
pressing  the  air  ?  The  piston  of  the  he  was  cheering  his*  men  at  the  moment, 
condensing  syringe  acts  in  an  air-tight  —of  courje  exerting  his  voice  strongly, 
cylinder,  but  the  ball  is  in  the  open  at-  If  we  suppose  the  passing  ball  produced 
Biosphere.  a  vacuum  before  bis  mouth,  at  the  instant 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  when  he  was  attempting  to  fetch  his 
all  cases  of  the  kind,  the  effect  is  occa-  breath,  after  this  forcible  expiration,  he 
sioned  by  the  vacuum  which  the  swift  tvould  have  fceeo  at  once  suffocated,  and 
passage  of  the  ball  through  the  air  pro*  dropped  down  dead  from  this  cause— 
duces  behind  it.  When  bones  were  without  any  perceptible  mark  of  violence 
fractured  without  any  external  mark  of  to  indicate  the  occasion  of  bis  death,  ei« 
WKtusion,  we  may  ascribe  this  to  the  ther  external  or  internal 
sodden  expansion  of  the  air  within  the  Such  a  case  may  pot  occur  again  for 
part,  in  consequence  of  the  vacuum  with-  ages  ;  but,  should  it  happen,  might  not 
out :  but  surely,  if  the  external  air  were  the  patient  be  re-animated  by  restoring 
compressed  with  such  force  as  to  fracture  the  function  of  respiration  ?  This,  it  is 
the  bone  of  the  scull,  the  scalp,  placed  probable,  would  not  be  difficult,  were  no 
between   the    fractured  bone  and  the  iuternal  part  injured.  T.  Noot. 

compressed  air,  must  exhibit  marks  of      London  ;  Aug.  4, 1817. 


LOVE    AND   MADNESS. 

_.  Vroai  U*  twoffm  Mftfula*. 

cormrtjco  shqm  p.  50.  Don  Fodeya's  mind,  and  that  Godoy 

r  |  ^HE  man  was  proceeding  with  much  had,  by  his  intervention  with  the  Usur- 
-*•  deliberation  to  detail  the  circum-  per,  strongly  recommended  him  to  the 
stances  that  led  to  the  event  which  the  favour  of  the  latter. — That  Don  Fodeya 
Colonel  had  witnessed,  when  Don  has  been  deceived  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
Aloozo  entered  the  room. — Inhere  ap-  and  that  his  daughter  was  to  have  been 
peered  much  dejection  in  his  counte-  the  victim  of  this  deception,  is  as  evident: 
nance,  and  he  replied  to  the  inquiries  of  and  it  seems  that  when  deception  failed, 
the  Colonel  after  the  condition  of  Don  force  was  employed  with  the  most  dia- 
Fodeya's  family,  by  informing  him,  that  bolical  subtlety  of  arrangement.  Dona 
he  feared  the  intellects  of  his  aged  re-  Miranda  was  too  much  indisposed  to 
latnre  were  materially  affected.  **  When  enter  into  any  explanation  of  her 
you  left  us,  Colonel,  my  fair  cousin  alarm ;  this,  she  proposes  to  do  to-mor- 
graduttlly  recovered,  and  seeing  the  row,  when  you  are  requested  to  accom- 
dreadfully  agitated  state  of  her  fa&er's  pany  me ;  by  that  time  her  father  will, 
miixL,  no  longer  suffered  the  alarm  which  I  hope,  be  more  tranquil,  and  it  will 
she  bad  experienced  to  occupy  her  doubtless  be  found,  that  the  honor  of 
thoughts,  but  applied  ail  her  anxieties  to  4if  bouse  has  not  been  submitted  to 
soothe  his  incoherent  veheaftence— her  the  foul  stain  of  voluntary  concurrence 
efforts  be wtnrer  only  served  to  increase  it,  in  the  hideous  projects  of  a  wretch  who 
a«d  the  tenderness  of  her  attentions  were  disgraces  the  character  of  man,  and  has 
aatwered  by  repeated  *lf-repToache|*  prostituted  power  to  the  vilest  enterprizes 
which  left  u»  to  form  the  most  distressing  off  lawless  passion— amidst  the  debauch- 
conjectufies  that  some  measures  of  a  eries  of  tlie  court  parallel  instances  to 
*ery  flagitious  description,  had  been  this  by  which  our  house  was  doomed  to 
pre-coocerted  against  the  honour  of  suffer,  have  been  publicly  talked  of,  but 
Dona  Miranda  with  his  own  concurrence.  I  am  anxious  to  prevent  the  like  publicity 
— But  so  repugnant  is  the  suggestion  to  from  applying  to  this  in  which  Don 
the  hearts  of  us  all,  that  we  cannot  pre-  Fodeya  s  character,  and  the  peace  of  his 
vail  upon  ourselves  to  admit  it.  1  have  family  are  implicated.  Hitherto, be  had 
k»g  known  the  ambitious  chara^-      of  retained  bw  mistaken  attachment  to  the 
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Usurper,  and  from  what  escaped  my  captives  escaped— I  made  my  report  to 
relation's  lips,  proposals  had  been  made  Don  Fodeya,  mentioning  the  circura* 
Which  flattered  his  ambitious  views —  stance  Of  his  daughter's  conduct  The 
misled  by  the  one,  and  blinded  by  the  fact  was  mentioned  to  the  council,  and 
other,  he  had  well  nigh  plunged  himself  the  day  before  the  army's  retreat,  i  was 
into  an  abyss  of  dishonor,  which  would  sent  for  by  the  superior  officer  of  my 
have  closed  in  upon  one  of  the  most  company,  and  was  ordered  to  stay  be- 
antient  houses  of  Spain,  and  blotted  it  hind  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
out  of  the  records  of  our  national  great-  Dona  Miranda  and  conveying  her  to  the 
ness  for  ever.  By  the  confession  of  the  army.  For  th$  purpose,  we  way- laid 
prisoner  we  shall  obtain  information '  her  on  the  night  you  brought  me  hither; 
that  will  serve  to  confirm  my  suspicion  she  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  her 
off  the  deception  under  which  Don  father's  country  house ;  we  lurked 
Fodeya  has  been  betrayed ;  and  Dona  behind  a  grove  of  Acacias — she  saw  as 
Miranda's  narrative  will  supply  the  rest,  and  would  have  fled  ;  we  followed  her 
You,  General,  will  pardon  this  inter-  until  we  overtook  her;  the  rest  you 
ruption,  and  permit  the  prisoner  to  pro-  know — I  have  nothing  more  to  relate — 
ceed  with  his  confession.  — This  fellow  and  as  for  the  officer  who  accompanied 
with  the  utmost  concern,  then  .  went  on  me— him,  you  have  effectually  prevented 
with  his  account  of  the  transaction  as  far  from  supplying  any  information,  as  he, is 
is  he  and  his  comrade  were  concerned,     dead  by  your  hand,  Colonel  l" 

**  I  am  a  lieutenant  in  the  second  From  this  account,  it  appeared,  that  a 
division  of  the  army  of  Spain,  and  ten  plot  had  been  formed  for  bringing  Dooa 
days  previous  to  its  retreat  from  Madrid,  Miranda  by  force  into  the  Usurper* 
wan  employed  by  Don  Fodoya  to  guard  possession : — but,  as  they  were  not  able 
tome  English  prisoners  seized  as  spies  to  get  at  any  farther  particulars  from  their 
by  the  police.  Among  these  was  a  prisoner,  the  Colonel  and  Don  Alonzo, 
merchant  who  Had  long  resided  in  after  requesting  the  general  to  keep  him 
Madrid :  when  he  was  seized  his  spn  in  hold,  returned  to  the  City,  and  the 
insisted  upon  accompanying  his  father  next  day  repaired  to  Don  Fodeya't 
in  his  imprisonment:  Dona  Miranda  house,  here  they  found  the  confusion  of 
interceded  with  her  father  in  behalf  of  the  former  night  still  more  increased  by 
both ;  and,  as  I  understand,  personally  the  flight  of  his  daughter — she  had  dts- 
applied  at  court  for  their  discharge.  I  appeared  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  lady's  no  tidings  could  be  obtained  of  the 
motives  for  the  intercession,  but,  I  be-  direction  which  she  bad  taken.  Don 
lieve,  her  charms  were  not  beheld  by  Fodeya  had  been  engaged  the  whole 
him  to  whom  she  applied,  without  creat-  night  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  had  not  yet 
ing  an  interest  of  a  very  different  nature  returned.  The  mother  appeared  less 
to  that  which  she  contemplated ;  the  lady  agitated  than  might  have  been  expected, 
herself,  perhaps,  maybe  better  able  to  butjfeis  she  accounted  for  by  the  fbl- 
•xplain  this  part  of  the  business ;  one  lowing  relation — "  I  lament  this  step  of 
action  of  her's,  however,  I  shall  mention,  my  daughter,  because,  it  appears  to  be 
as  explaining  the  observation  of  havjpf  connected  with  circumstances  unfavort- 
saved  me  from  the  English : — four  days  "ble  to  the  dignity  and  prudence  of  her 
after  the  confinement  of  the  men  .  under  aex ;  but  from  what  has  occurred  sines* 
my  care,  they  rose  upon  the  guard,  and  your  dfrartuce,  Don  Alonzo,  I  am'  m 
at  the  instant  of  the  conflict  when  toy  tta  lcAfturprieed  at  it — my  anxieties  m 
had  overpowered  us,  Dona  Miranda  *at  for  her  safety,  and  I  must  egaji* 
who,  accompanied  by  another  female,  have  recourse  to  your  generous  tater- 
had  arrived  to  bring  some  provisions  to  position,  Colonel,  for  such  measures  at 
the  English  prisoners  according  to  the  may  prevent  the  evils  which  1  dread, 
custom  of  the  religious  order  to  which  Don  Fodeya's  distraction  subsided  into 
her  companion  belonged,  by  her  entrea-  a  sullen  silence ;  he  seemed  to  be  roedi- 
ties  prevented  my  being  killed  by  the  tat  ing  upon  what  bad  occurred,  and  at 
merchant's  son,  at  the  moment  that  his  length,  as  if  some  new  idea  had  struck 
pistol  was  levelled  at  my  head.     The  hi*      "ked  my  daughter  who  that  young 
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man  was  that  was  imprisoned  with  the  late,  the  servants  hod  beard  yau,r  shrieks 
Euglish    merchant?       Dona    Miranda  in  the  direction  in  which  you  fled,  but 
hesitated  at  first  to  answer,  when  her  their  search  was  fruitless.     Distracted  at 
father  repeated    the    question    with    a  the  information,  I  hastened  home  to  arm 
fierceness   which  shewed  that   he   was  myself  and  my  servants  for  the  pursuit 
resolved  to  know.  "If  I  tell  you,  Sir,"  of  the  villains,  when  1  found  you  rescued 
she  replied,  "  may  I  hope  that  his  life  and  safe.     Yet,  Dona  Miranda,  much  aa 
will  bespared  T — "Has  he  not  escaped,"  I  rejoice  in  this  result,  if  I  could  suppose 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  by  your  means  ?  I  that  you  have  thrown  away  your  affec- 
have  been    deceived  in  iny    hopes  of  tions  upon  an  Englishman,  whose  nation, 
raising  you  to  a  condition  of  splendour,  1  detest,  who  is  besides  a  heretic  and  a 
far  above  all  that  I  could  have  contem-  mere  trader,  I  will  instantly,  by  virtue  of 
plated ;  but,  if  my  suspicions  are  con-  my  authority  as  a  magistrate,  and  my 
firmed,  you .  have  yet  to  tremble  for  the  Claims  as  a  parent,  confine  you  in  a, 
issue  of  this  affair — learn  then*  that  he,  nunnery  for  your  life.'     The   poor  girl, 
whom  I  had  acknowledged  as  my  mon-  terrified   by  the    speech  of  her  lathe** 
arch,  (wretch  as  1  know  him  to  be,  from  which  was  delivered  with  all  the,  furious 
this  recent  discovery  of  his  base  inten-  accent  of  a  mind  enraged  by  disappoint  - 
uoas)  proposed  to  marry  you  to  one  of  ment,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him 
his  Marshals,  and  offered  me  a  seat  in  to  hear  her. — "  What,  then,  it  is  as  I 
the  council.     On  the  morning  of  your  suspected,"  cried  he,  "  you  have  dared 
application  for  the  release  of  the  English  to  love  the  enemy  of  your  country,  and 
spies,  he  sent  for  me ;    he    expressed  he  the  plebeian  offspring  of  a  tradesman 
himself  surprised  at  your  intercession —  — speak,  is  it  not  so  ?    Mark  me,   Dona 
and  informed  of  the  circumstance  res-  Miranda ;  if  your  silence  confirms  my 
peering  the  merchant's  son,  he  coupled  fears,  I  discard  you — I  cast  you  off — I 
it  with  a.  probable  attachment  on  your  drive  you  for  ever  from  my  presence — I 
part  for  the  young  roan  ;  he  urged  me  to  leave  you  now  with  your  mother — I  shall 
make  instant  enquiries  into  the  fact,  and  return  in  the  evening,  and  I  expect  that 
to  demand    from  yourself  a  positive  an-  'you  be  ready  to  give  me  a  satisfactory 
swer  upon   that  bead,  and  if  it  was  so,  explanation  of  your  whole  conduct  in 
to  send   you  to  my  country  house.     I  this  hateful   affair." — As,  soon   as  Don 
returned  home  resolved  to  put  this  ques-  fodeya  was  gone,  my  daughter  burst 
tiontoyou — but,  before  I   reached    my  into  a  flood  of. tears,  and  in  an  agony  of 
house  I  met  a  courier  who  brought  tid-  grief  disclosed  to  me  that  she  had  been 
ings  of  the  approach  of  the  English  and  married  to  the  young  man  three  weeks 
Spanish  forces;    the   press  o|"  business  previous  to  the  imprisonment    of    his 
delayed   the  execution  of  my  resolve,  father.     Shocked  as  I  was  at  these  fatal 
aud  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  with  tidings,  a  mother's   fondness  filled  my 
the  escape  of  the  spies  induced  me  to  heart,  and   as   my   father   was  an  Irish 
defer  it     Last  night,  however^  I  dis-  protestant,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
covered  by  information, given  to  me  by  Eqglish  army,  I  did  not  feel  so  much  at 
one  of  the  guard,  to   whom  the  villain  her  union  with  one  of  that  religion,  as  I 
lieutenant  de  Mougeon  had  com  muni-  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  my  husband 
cited  his  infamous  commission,  that  he  to  adppt  his  profession  of  faith  soon  after 
was  to  be  employed  to  seize  you  at  the  outmarriage^  much  against  the  impres- 
first   opportunity,  and   to  convey   you  sions  of  my  conscience  ;  and  as  my  coo- 
secretly  to  the  army;  from  this  it  was  victiona  still  preserve  my  attachment  to 
clear  that  the  tyrant  had  no  other  dbject,  ray  former  seutiments,   I  could  not  re- 
in his  proposal  of  marrying  you  to  the  proach  her  on  this*  point.     She  shewed 
marshal,  than  that  of  getting  you  into  me  the   letters  which  she  had.  received 
his  own  power.     As  soon  as  I  heard  of  from  Mr.  Mannaro^.by.wiich  it  appear*, 
w  project,!  rushed  to  the  English  head  ed,  that  he  was.  of  a  good  family  in  ope 
quarters  and  demanded  a  body  of  men  to  of  the  northern  counties  ,of  England-^, 
fcnard  my  country  house,  to  which  you  that  his  father  had  a  large  concern  ip  the, 
*we.tbatday  gone.     They  arrived  too  city  of  York,    whicji  is.  managed  b% 
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his  btother— and  that  sbe  will  be  joyfully  hide  our  gray  hairs  in  the  grave,  the  only 
acknowledged  by  his  family  as  his  wife  refuge  from  disgrace.  You,  Madam, 
— -that  as  soon  as  the  British  army  reaches  were  privy  to  her  flight,  and  thus  I 
Madrid  he  will  apply  to  the  commander-  punish  the  treachery  of  a  wife* — with  a 
in-chief  for  his  intercession  with  Don  plunge  of  desperate  rage  he  made  a 
Fodeya,  by  which,  joined  to  his son-in-  thrust  at  the  affrighted  mother;  when 
law's  prospects  in  life,  he  hopes  he  will  Don  Alonzo  caught  his  arm,  seized  the 
be  conciliated ;  but  my  doubts  of  this,  weapon,  and  wrested  it  from  his  hand, 
•re  great,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  strong  Overpowered  by  the  violence  of  bis 
prejudices  of  religious  sentiment  which  feelings,  he  sank  powerless  into  a  chain 
have  possession  of  his  mind ;  although,  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  suJB- 
fbr  my  own  part,  the  arguments  which  ciently  from  the  violent  effects  which 
the  young  man  has  used  in  the  course  of  his  rage  had  produced  upon  his  frame, 
km  correspondence,  may  well  justify  her  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Colonel 
conversion  to  a  religion,  the  superior  and  Don  Alonzo,  that  be  would  hear 
jrority  of  which  still  maintains  a  powerful  the  exculpation  which  Dona  Fodeya 
influence  over  my  own  heart.  She  has  was  ready  to  enter  into,  of  her  supposed 
fled  to  her  husband's  father,  who  since  cognizance  of  her  daughter's  designs, 
the  flight  of  the  tyrant  has  returned  to  He  heard  it  with  a  vacancy  of  look 
his  home ;  and  as  your  army,  Colonel,  is  which  proved  he  took  no  heed  of  what 
bow  in  possession  of  Madrid,  lam  de-  was  said ;  and  at  length  starting  from 
airous  of  requesting  your  intercession  is  his  seat,  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
behalf  of  the  young  couple,  with  your  grief,  in  which  aU  the  tender  recoilec- 
fcrave  and  noble-minded  chief."  Scarcely  ttons  of  the  father  struggled  for  the 
had  she  finished  'her  recital,  when  Don  mastery  over  his  angry  passions.  ,4She 
Fodeya  entered.  Fury  and  despair  is  lost — gone  for  ever — my  child  I  have 
were  depicted  in  his  countenance.  He  lost  thee,  thou  hast  murdered  tby  father's 
entered  with  a  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  fondest  hope — Was  it  for  this  I  doated 
the  point  of  which  he  dropped  on  seeing  on  thy  infancy — was  it  for  this  I  reared 
Don  Alonzo  and  the  Colonel — the  thee,  as  the  cherishing  delight  of  my  soul 
former  had  never  been  a  favourite  wilh  — O  was  it  for  this  I  marked  withtrans- 
him,  inconsequence  of  his  huviog  married  port  thy  blossoming  charms  and  wore 
an  Englishwoman ;  and,  besides  his  thee  next  my  heart,  as  the  fairest  flower 
being  stronglysuspected  by  him  of  having  of  my  house — Now  thou  art  torn  from 
conformed  to  the  Protestant  principles  the  parent  tree,  and  I  shall  in  vain 
offcis  wife,  he  had  a  commission  in  the  lament  thee — perhaps,  already  thou 
royal  army. — ••  I  have  heard  of  her,"  sinkest  beneath  the  blast — the  dews  of 
exclaimed  the  enraged  father — "  but  I  night  have  bent  thy  fragile  stalk,  and  thy 
have  not  found  her — could  I  do  so— this  fragrance  is  wasted  on  the  pitiless  storm, 
•word  should  put  an  end  at  once  to  her  O  my  child,  my  child,  comeback  to  thy 
dishonour  and  my  fanajly's  disgrace. —  poor  aged  father — he  repents  him  of  his 
Madam,  yottr  daughter  is  the  wife  of  guilty  ambition — he  would  clasp  thee 
an  English  heretic — she  has  fled  with  her  again  in  his  arms — he  would  be  forgiven, 
paramour — I  traced  her  to  his  father's  and  he  would  forgive  ;  but  blood  is 
*-*!  demanded  her  at  hia  hands — he  upon  me — 1  have  shed  innocent  blood :" 
denied  all  knowledge  of  her — but  avow-  — here  a  shudder  of  horror  shook  his 
ed  her  marriage  with  his  son — he  pre-  frame,  and  he  fell  back  upon  the  sea.t 
tended  he  knew  nothing  of  his  son's  exhausted  with  sorrow  and  personal 
previous  acquaintance  with  her — I  fatigue.  Colemel  V.  felt  that  be  was 
charged  him  with  falsehood — Wu  called  upon  to  visit  Mr.  Mannard, 
fought—- he  fell,  and  in  the  blood  of  the  whom  the  enraged  father  in  his  impetu- 
father  I  have  revenged  myself  for  the  osity  of  passion  had  so  unwarrantably 
villainy  of  the  son.     I  traced  th^gnihy  assailed;   he  therefore  consulted   with 

E'rl  to  his  house — she  has  escaped  a  Don  Aloazo,  who  assured  him  that  he 
ther's  vengeance,  but  my  curs 2  pursues  would  not  leave  his  wretched  relations 
her.  Now,  Madam, she  is  lost  for  ever  until  he  saw  Don  Fodeya  more  com- 
to  oar  degraded  boose;  and  we  inuu  posed.     The  Colonel  found  Mr.  Man- 
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oard  attended  by  his  surgeon,  who  had  feel  as  acutely,  as  he,  or  any  father  of 
pronounced  the  wound  not  mortal,  but  his  nation  can  ;  and  tell  him,  that  1  will 
of  that  nature  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  receive  my  daughter  if  he  knows  where 
his  patient  to  remain  quiet  and  undis-  she  is — that  I  will  gladly,  O  how  gladly, 
turned ;  he  therefore  forbore  to  make  receive  her.1'  The  distracted  man  bad 
any  enquiries  of  him  as  to  the  probable  forgotten  that  she  was  now  a  wife,  and 
situation  of  the  young  people;  but  the  that  if  she  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
chief  clerk  of  the  house  informed  him,  band,  there  was  little  probability  of  her 
that  the  young  man  having  prevailed  leaving  him,  or  of  bis  permitting  her  to 
upon  his  father  about  a  mouth  since  to  do  so.  For  a  week  after  these  events 
procure  him  a  commission  in  the  royal  Don  Fodeya  continued  in  this  state  of 
army,  and  having  been  called  upon*  to  mental  inquietude.  His  afflicted  wife 
join  his  regiment,  he  presumed  that  he  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions  to  him, 
had  most  probably  set  off  with  that  intent,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  hopethat  , 
No  female  accompanied  him,  but  a  he  would  become  more  tranquil ;  when 
youth  had  called  last  evening,  to  whom  Don  Alonzo  called  to  inform  her  that 
bis  employer  had  given  a  direction  of  his  the  army  had  received  orders  to  march. 

route.     The  Colonel  immediately  went  and  that  Colonel  V not  being  able 

back  to  Don  Fodeya's  house,  that  .he  to  wait  upon  her  before  his  setting  off 
might  ^communicate  the  intelligence  of  with  his  regiment,  had  requested  him  to 
the  expected  recovery  of  Mr.  Mannard,  say,  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  find 
and  free  him  from  the  horror  of  having  out  her  son-in-law ;  and  that  if  he  found 
liken  away  his  life.  "Have you  beard  her  daughter  with  him,  he  would  pro- 
of my  daughter,  Sir?"  asked  the  un  hap-  cure  his  discharge  or  leave  of  absence, 
py  father;  *4  where  is  she— I  will  go  to  and  provide  them  with  every  facility  of 
her — she  shall  be  my  own  child  again —  returning  to  Madrid  as  expeditiously  as 
tell  me,  Sir,  whither  is  she  gone? — is  possible.  " Meanwhile,"  observed  Don 
the  with  the  wretch  that  has  robbed  me  Alonzo,  "  be  assured,  that  I  ghall  moat 
of  her." — Colonel  V.  assured  him  that  anxiously  second  the  Colonel  in  the 
his  daughter  had  not  been  at  Mr.  Man-  same  effort.1'  He  then  proceeded  to 
nard's  bouse ;  nor  had  he  heard  any  Don  Fodeya's  chamber,  and  after  some 
ridings  of  her ;  but  he  was  happy  to  in-  conversation  upon  the  purpose  of  his 
form  him,  that  the  wounded  man  was  visit,  left  him  somewhat  cheered  by  the 
not  in  danger.  M  That's  something,"  i>roapect  of  the  discovery  and  return  of 
said  the  olii  roan,  "  I  am  not  a  murderer,  hi*  daughter. 

the©-— but,  Sir,  the  son  of  him  I  have  The  campaign  was  an  active  one,  a* 
wounded  is ;  for  he  has  inflicted  a  we  all  of  us  know,  for  the  British  Gen- 
wound  in  my  heart  which  cannot  be  eral  was  not  disposed  to  allow  his  forces 
healed — she  is  not  gone  then — 1  may  to  lose  the  opportunity  which  offered, 
yet  see  her  come  back  to  her  miserable  of  driving  the  Usurper  out  of  a  Coun- 
parent — Go,  Sir,  go  to  the  Englishman,  try  which  he  had  filled  with  misery  and 
•ad  tell  kirn  that  a  Spanish  lather  can  slaughter.  *5 

To  to  cootlaoetf.  '    *  t  ? 


NOTHING  BUT  FRENCH]  ' 

From  the  £utoHM>  Ma*«xin*. 

Onmia Grace!  Jut^nal.  causes  concurred    to  produce  ibis  «ftcct 

Nothing  bat  French.  — a  frequent  intercourse  between  the  re- 

AS  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  epective  countries,  and  a  love  of  novelty 
but  more  particularly  under  the  sue-  common  to  all  mankind, 
•seeding  Emperors,  a  partiality  for  the  If  the  Romans  had  been  content  with 
Greek  language  and  Greek  fashions  Was  adopting  a  few  only  of  tmr*more  elegant 
•ot  leas  prevalent  among  the  Romans,  arts  and  fashions  of  the  Greeks,  no  mark 
than  the  partiality  for  the  French  Ian-  would  have  sprung  up  against  which 
guage  and  French  fashions  is,  at  the  the  shafts  of  the  satirist  con  Id  have  been 
■t  day,  anoof  the  English.  •  Two  pointed  ;  but  their  imitation  of  that  re* 
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(floed  and  luxurious  people  exceeded  all 
bounds  ;  it  was  conspicuous  in  every 
department  and  transaction  of  public  and 
private  life  ;  and  seemed  to  threaten  the 
total  abolition  of  Roman  customs  and 
wanner*. 

Between  ancient  Rome  and  modern 
Britain  bow  exact  is  the  parallel  in  this 
respect.  With  the  conquerors  of  Attica, 
every  thing  was  Greek ;  with  the  conquer- 
ors of  France,evi»ry  thing  must  be  French. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  persons  of  ob- 
servation, that  in  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  in  this  country,  the  French  mode 
is  predominant  in  the  dress,  at  the  table, 
in  the  social  amusements.  Among  the 
women,  the  glittering  silks  of  the  conti- 
nent have  supplanted  the  less  showy, 
but  not  less  elegant,  garmeots  of  our 
own  looms ;  our  tables  are  now  covered 
with  ragouts  and  fricassees,  instead  of 
plain  English  dishes ;  and  reels  and 
country-dances  have  given  way  to  waltz- 
es and  quadrilles. 

Nor  is  it  upon  our  manners  alone  that 
the  evil  spirit  of  Gallicism  is  exerting  its 
iyttriguing  influence.  It  is  intriguing 
felso  to  the  corruption  of  our  language. 
In  many  circles  there  is  an  affectation  of 
using  French  phrases  on  almost  every 
topic  of  conversation  ;  and  the  following 
letter  from  an  English  gentleman  at  Pa- 
cts to  his  friend  in  London,  may  serve  to 
shew  in  what  sort  of  jargon  some  per- 
sons of  fashion  now  write  : 

u  Yon  mast  come  to  as  immediately,  my 

dear  H :  you  most  en  veritr.    I  have  just 

been  looking  at  a  bouse  on  the  Boulevards  that 
will  suit  yoa  i  msrveiUe,     Colonel   ~ 


Who  is  gone  to  Swtsseriand,  was  the  last  tea- 
ant     It  is  bkn  meubUa,  and  vraiement  raisona- 

ble.    When  Mrs.  H see?  it,  I  am  certain 

she  will  exclaim  e*  est  tresjoUe  and  tout  d  fait 
ce  au*U/aut. 

"  Living  is  extremely  agreeable  here ;  it  is 
en  twite.  Amusement  after  amusement  sums 
cease.  No  time  for  ennui,  mom  cher  J5f— — . 
A  mere  list  of  the  different  spectacles  would 
fill  upa  whole  sheet  of  paper. 

**  What  fools  we  English  are,  n'cst-ccpas  9 
It  is  the  French  alone  who  understand  ce  que 
c*  est  que  de  viore.  You  nave  ten  times  tbe 
agremens  at  Paris  that  you  have  in  London,  on 
veritr  :  and  what  is  worth  consideration,  pour 
beaucoup  moins  of  argent,     . 

"  Some  of  our  booby  •country-men  find  fault 
with  the  French  cuisine.  Pour  mot,  I  like?  it 
much  better  than  the  English  cookery.  Tfee 
latter  is  too  insipid  ;  but  there's  some  gout  in 
the  French  dishes.  AT©*,  mm,  I  shall  never 
like  plan  roast  and  boiled  again,  en  veritr, 

44 1  dine  most  days  at  a  table  rf'Aoto,  where 
there  are  as  many  English  as  French  ;  btxt  I 
always  manoeuvre  to  sit  next  to  a  Frenchmmo* 
to  hear  his  conversation  and  to  be  em  fait  of  aril 
that  is  going  on  in  the  capital.  The  Fresscfc 
are  very  communicative,  en  verity  and  one 
can't  he  surprised  that  they  complain  of  otrr 
countrymen,  as  being  rrop  semis,  rrep  *»<•«*«.*• 

44  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  our  frirn4 

p |0..t  a  few  hundreds  last  week  at  the 

Pubis  Royal.  I  don't  play  every  night.  On 
the  whole  I  have  been  rather  lucky  qumtumu 
chose  in  pocket,  mats  pus  beaucoup. 

44  1  was  at  the  bat  masque  given  hy  - 
It  was  magnifique%  en  verltt.     Tnere  were 
about  60  masques,  and  the  dioerent  characters 


wear  supported  avec  tout  C  esprit  possible,  I  n 
the  course  of  the  evening  there  was  some  wait- 
aing,  and  quadrilles.  I  wish  you  could  hm*e 
seen  the  company  at  supper.  The  coup  oTaeit 
was  brilliant  d  fcxtrime>  and  the  tout-entier 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  fetal. 

44  Believe  me,  men  chmr  H- ,io  daily  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  you,  most  truly, 

I      J  YourV,    O.  M. 

44  P.S.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  vou  how 
gaiement  we  pass  the  Sunday  here.  Yoa  k  now 
what  a  stupid  day  it  is  (n'est  ce  pas  f)\ti  En*> 
land.  C*est  toute  autre  chose  a  Paris*  en  veritr. 
The  opera,  cards,  dancing.  Ac.  &c.  &c." 

Eur.  Mag.  jiug.  1817. 
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CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS.  0f  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 

•TVb.  J.  of  Edinburgh. 

f  We  propose  occasionally  to  present  our rea-  A    PHILOSOPHICAL  view   of  the 

ders  with  critical  estimates  of  the  writings  /%                 .                .  •  •           .  -t    A 

of  those  extemporary  Authors  whose  pro-  x^  circumstances  which  contribute   to 

dactiont,  from  time  to  time  lay  claim  to  the  formation  of  national  character,  13  a 

ttS&^S&ZZ%&  «*"*■••■  the  lUeratun,  of  ev^y 

and  complete  judement  of  their  pretensions  language.     Few  topics  present  a  wider 

than  can  be  made  by  observations  on  anv  range  to  ingenious  speculation,  and  Done 

•ingle  work.    The  successive  articles  will,  n£      •  uH  a~iA  *^\M~n~A  ~~>A.~*K  ~> 

we  presume,  be  found  as  Instructive  in  their  offer  a  richer  field  to  learned  research  or 

matter,  as  pleasing  and  liberal   in  their  to  comprehensive  induction :  it  embraces 

manner.]  all  those  peculiarities  of  temperament 

An  Estimate  of  the  Literary  Character  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  climate, 

o/Duoald  Stewaat,  bsq*  Professor  together  with  tht  poiitml  drcumataooes 
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which  occasionally  may  »•▼«  induced  an  It  has  not  been  alleged  that  the  indif- 
extraordinary  exercise  of  the  mental  fa-  ferency  evinced  towards  his  writings  has 
cnkies ;  as  well  as  the  moral  effect  of  been  owing  to  any  doubt  of  the  justness 
heroic  actions,  and  the  influence  of  par-  and  soundness  of  his  principles,  nor  to 
ocular  great  examples.  any  want  of  perspicuity  in  his  theories 

That  there  is  among  every  people  a  or  explanations :  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
peculiar  philosophy,  as  strongly  marked  been  always  applauded  as  one  of  the 
as  their  national  character,  will  not  be  clearest  writers,  and  for  bringing  forward 
questioned  ;  and  that  the  Scots  are  at  flo  hypothesis  which  the  actual  knowl- 
present  distinguished  for  metaphysical  edge  of  mankind  did  not  approve.  But 
investigation,  every  reader  will  readily  has  he  added  any  thing  to  the  truths  of 
admit:  an  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  moral  science  ?  Unless  this  can  be  ans- 
h'terary  merits  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  wered  decidedly  in  the  affirmative,  his 
Edinburgh  philosophers  may  probably  merits  must  be  resolved  into  the  mediocre 
be  found  deserving  of  some  attention.        quality,  of  having  only  stated,  with  more 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Dagald  perspicuity  than  his  predecessors,  princi- 
Stewart  arose  in  a  period  of  society  plea  and  doctrines  previously  developed, 
highly  favourable  to  the  studies  in  which  But  an  extreme  beauty  of  manner  may 
he  is  supposed  to  have  excelled  ;  that  entitle  an  author  to  the  highest  praise — 
bis  original  condition  in  life  was  no  less  even  when  the  subject  is  trite  and  com- 
advantageous  ;  that  he  was  placed  in  mon-place.  Has  it  not,  however,  been 
the  very  best  situation  for  inculcating  his  objected  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Dugald 
opinions  with  effect;  and  that  his  doc-  Stewart,  that  his  eloquence  is  sometimes 
trines,  by  being  addressed  to  young  verbose,  and  his  dignity  more  pompous 
students,  were  necessarily  received  with  than  the  occasion  requires?  If  he  has, 
a  degree  of  approbation,  which  they  generally  speaking,  stated  certain  truths 
might  not  have  obtained  had  they  been  better  than  they  had  ever  before  been 
originally  delivered  in  any  other  form  stated,  perhaps  with  more  simplicity  he. 
than  that  of  college  lectures.  No  person  might  have  produced  a  deeper  impression 
has  ventured  to  say  that,  in  other  circura-  on  his  readers.  His  works  have  an 
stances,  he  would  probably  have  been  academical  and  an  artificial  character, 
found  a  greater  character  :  such,  indeed,  which  gives  them  doubtless  something  of 
has  been  the  singular  felicity  of  his  lite-  a  classical  air  ;  but  they  want  that  uatu- 
rary  fortune,  that  perhaps  it  has  rarely  ral  ease, which  is  no  less  essential  to  grace-, 
been  thought  he  might,  in  any  other,  fulness  than  it  is  peculiar  to  originality. 
have  appeared  less  eminent.  There  has  And,  in  his  subjects,  he  must  be  regard- 
been  in  himself  an  uniform  urbanity  to-  ed  as  addressing  himself  to  a  particular 
wards  all  things  and  all  men;  and  all  class,  rather  than  to  the  generality  of  man- 
towards  him  has  been  equally  agreeable,  kind.  It  his  attention  has  been  ex cl ti- 
lt would  be  difficult  to  mention  au  sively  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
author  who  has  been  more  fortunate,  as  own  country,  the  sphere  of  bis  genius 
far  as  the  respectful  esteem  of  coutempo-  may  be  thought  still  more  limited ;  and, 
raries  is  a  mark  of  good  fortune  ; — out  from  the  rank  of  a  genuine  philosopher,  a 
whether  he  should  therefore  be  consi-  teacher  of  mankind,  he  will  sink  to  that 
dered  as  entitled  to  one  of  the  highest  of  a  Scottish  professor ;  but  may  nc£ 
places  among  the  great  of  his  own  class,  even  thin  imply  great  honour  ?  for  tlje 
is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  schools  of  Scotland  have  in  his  time  fls*H 

It  is  not  invidious  to  say,  that  his  ta-  tduced  many  distinguished  men  ;  and  he 
lents  have  been  more  admired  by  his  can  reckon  among  his  pupils  all  the  roost 
pupils  than  by  the  rest  of  tl>e  world  :  the  eminent. 

most  ardent  of  his  friends  will  not  scruple  In  this  estimate  it  therefore  becomes 
to  allow  that  his  merits  are  in  more  ro-  necessary  to  consider  what  the  Scottish 
pate  at  Edinburgh  than  in  any  other  part  philosophy  really  is — for  there  are  per- 
of  Scotland;  and  unquestionably  he  is  sons  who  doubt  even  the  utility  of  that 
more  celebrated  a*  an  author  in  that  kjiowledgf,  of  which  Mr.  Stewart  ha| 
kingdom  than  in  England.  been  po  ofiicnenka  teacher. 

Q       Ath*:wm.  Vol.  fc 
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Th*f*Ho3opby*f*e  Scottish  nation  the  Philosophy  ^  the  Human  Mind  yrm 
h  certainly  deeply  imbued  with  metapby*  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1703,  at 
steal  speculation  :  but  their  metaphysics  which  time  he  was  in  full  possession  of 
are  of  a  more  practical  kind  than  those  the  public  applause  as  an  instructor; 
of  any  other  people,  and  are  employed  and  had  by  his  lectures  predisposed  a 
to  eltfcidate  the  phenomena  of  metal  ua*  numerous  class  of  readers  in  that  me* 
tore  more  experimentally  than  the  science  tropohs  to  receive,  with  deference  and 
is  commonly  supposed  to  admit  of.  Mr.  even  veneration,  every  sentiment  which 
Stewart's  theory  of  dreams  is  a  beautiful  be  might  be  inclined  to  inculcate.  The 
example  of  this ;  and  perhaps  it  is  also  second  volume  did  not  appear  till  twenty 
the  most  favourable  specimen  of  his  pow*  years  afterwards,  and,  lor  himself,  as 
ers  as  an  author  that  we  can  refer  to—*  an  author,  not  under  such  favourable 
while  it  might  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  circumstances;  for,  inthecporse  of  that 
strongest  instances  of  the  circumscribed  long  interval,  the  very  frame  of  society 
character  of  his  genius  ;  for  his  theory  is  had  undergone  a  radical  change,  and  a 
founded  on  a  principle,  the  complete  un-  race  of  young  men  had  sprung  up,  partly 
del-standing  of  which  would  probably  invigorated  by  his  own  instruction,  and 
enable  us  to  explain  the  whole  mysteries  partly  by  the  audacious  spirit  of  the  age ; 
of  the  involuntary  actions  of  Seenkiud.  who,  with  the  natural  intrepidity  of 
Few  persons  suspect  that  the  temptations  youth,  and  the  instigations  of  great 
of  vice  are  of  the  same  u  stuff  that  dreams  innate  talent,  were  less  acquiescent  to 
are  made  of;"  Mr.  Stewart  has  certainly  dogmas  of  any  kind  than  the  readers  to 
not  developed  the  doctrine  of  associa-  whom  Mr.  Stewart  had  the  good  fortune 
tion  to  that  extent,  but  his  premises  originally  to  address  himself.  It  is 
afford  the  only  rational  principle  by  necessary  to  advert  to  these  drcumstancea, 
which  the  law  of  moral  necessity,  in  its  as  they  have  undoubtedly  affected  his 
practical  operation,  can  be  explained.  literary  reputation,  by  placing  him  more 
It  is  the  application  of  metaphysics  to  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  writers  of 
morals  that  constitutes  the  main  pecu-  the  day,  than  his  admirers,  perhaps,  ever 
liarity  of  the  Scottish  philosophy ;  and  thought  likely  to  happen. 
we  think  that  the  ability  with  which  Mr.  His  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Stewart  has  managed  this  in  his  lectures,  the  Human  Mind"  is  a  work  more  crhi- 
much  more  than  in  his  publication*,  enti-  cal  than  original :  it  contains,  doubtless, 
ties  him  to  that  honourable  place  among  many  judicious,  many  ingenious,  obser- 
his  contemporaries  which  no  one  has  ever  vations,  and  passages  of  beautiful  writing 
presumed  to  think  he  did  not  fully  — but  the  substance  of  the  whole  is 
deserve.  deduced  from  others;   and    what  Mr. 

Having    thus    explicitly   stated    the  Stewart  has  interwoven  of  his  own  is 
ground  on  which  we  conceive  the  fame  more  of  the  nature  of  those  kind  of  ro- 
of this  distinguished    writer  and  most  flections,  with  which  an  able  reviewer 
estimable  roan  chiefly  rests,  and  which  embellishes  his  strictures,  than  the  tenor 
is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  promise  cele-  of  a  regular  work— notwithstanding  the 
brity  in  anther  age  equal  to  what  he  systematic  form  which  he  has  tdopted. 
has  obtained  in  this — we  now  propose  We  can  only  except  from  this  general 
to  examine  more  particularly  those  dif-  remark,  the    fifth  section  of  chap.   ▼. 
ferent  works  by  which  his  permanent  vol  1, — the  explanation  of  the  pheoo- 
rank  as  a  literary  character  will  be  de-  roena  of  dreaming,  to  which  we  have 
termined  by  posterity.     These  are — his  already  alluded.     But  it  is  not  so  much 
Elements  of  the  PhUomphy  of  the  Human  to  the  want  of  originality  that  we  ob- 
Mind ;    the   Biographical   Sketches  of  ject,  as  to  the  limits  which  Mr.  Stewart 
Reia\  Robertson,  and  Smith;  and  bis  prescribed  to  himself  in  the  in  vestige* 
Philosophical  Essays.     We  are  not  at-  t  ion  of  his  subject;  for  we  cannot  ima- 
temptiog  to  write  his    memoirs,    and  gine  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  multi- 
tlrerefore  it    is  unnecessary  to    notice  farious  ramifications  u  of  th?  influence  of 
those  minor  publications  which  be  has  association  in  regulating  the  succession9 
givon  to  the  world  without  his  name.         of  our  actions,    as  well   as    "of  our* 
The  first  volume  of  hit  Elements  of  thoughts."     He  has  certainly  made  a 
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more  pleasing  work,  by  confining  his  opinionsandprinciplesrhusaequifedfotbe 
illustrations  of  the  doctrine  to  the  facul-  general  system  of  man,  be  will  be  apt  to  al- 
ties  usually  employed  ou  objects  of  taste  low  bat  a  aarrew  compass  to  the  depth 
and  fancy ;  but,  had  he  extended  his  in-  and  extent  of  Mr.  Stewart's  acquaintance 
vestigation  farther,  be  would  have  seen  with  the  world  of  the  human  heart. 
-  that  the  whole  system  of  morals  rests       Of  his  "  Biographical  Sketched9  we 
upon  the  same  principle;  and  possibly  would    comprehensively  describe  them 
he  might  have  ascertained  that  there  is  a  as    argumentative     eulogiums ;  —  tbey 
dass  of  causes  of  great  efficacy  in  the  possess  but  little  merit  as  narrations  j 
establishing    of    our    associations,    of  they  are  statements  calculated  to  argue 
which  no  account  has  vet  been  satisfac*  the  reader  into  an  opinion,  that  the  per- 
torily  given.       In  neither  of  the  two  *ons  spoken  of  were  really  the  great  men 
quartos  on  the  "  Elements  of  the  Pbilo-  whom  the  public  had  already  admitted 
sophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'9  nor  in  the  them  them  to  be.     They  want  the  linea- 
Essajfs,  which  are  justly  considered  as  ments  of  biography.     It  would  indeed 
addenda  to  that  work,  is  there  a  single  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  work  of  the 
section  of  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  mo-  same  class,  in  any  language,  written,  m 
ml  phenomena  of  sympathy  and  antipa-  point  of  diction,  half  so  we41,  and  yet  so 
thy — a  subject    which    embraces    the  deficient  in  that  kind  of  interest  which 
whole  elements  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  constitutes  the  charm  alike  of  public  and 
is  more  closely  connected  with  taste  in  private  history.     We  could  have  wished, 
art  or  composition  than,  perhaps,  some  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  that  he  bad 
critics  are  willing  to  allow.      But  Mr.  given  essays   of  so    much  intellectual 
Stewart  has  confined  himself  to  a  judi-  ability  any  other  title  than  the  **  Lives 
cious   exposition  of  what  others  have  cf  Reid,  Uobertson, axd  Adam  Smith* 
thought,  and  respecting  which  the  opi-       The  volume  of  Essays  which  he  pub- 
nion  of  the  world  is  almost  settled ;  and  lished  in  1810,  may,  as  we  have  already 
ft  did  not  enter  into  his  plan  to  examine  remarked,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the    foundations  of  a   doctrine  which,  that  general  system,  of  which  the  "Eie- 
however    practically   admitted,    it  has  ments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  H union 
hitherto  been  fashionable  to  decry.     We  Mind"  is  also  a  part; — like  that  work, 
are  all  as  averse  to  expose  our  moral  these  Essays  have  but  lkfle  originality, 
weaknesses    as  cur  bodily  infirmities ;  The  first  division  consists  chiefly  of  ob- 
and  the  remark  may  be  thought  flippant,  servations    suggested   by    opinions    of 
while  it  is  not  the  leas  true,  that  the  old   Locke,  Berkeley,    Hume,  and  others, 
school  of  manners,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  our  ideas  ; 
was  bred, probably  induced  biro  to  avoid  and  much  of  the  second  division  is,  in 
inquiries,  of  which  the  result  would,  in  the  same  manner,  occupied  wi  h  the  con- 
many  cases,    have  been  obnoxious  to  sideration  of  some  notions  on   the  su- 
existing    philosophical   dogmas.      The  blime,  suggested  also  by  the  perusal  of  a 
M  Elements   of  the  Philosophy  of  the  manuscript  by  Mr.  Price,  in  defence  of 
Human  Mind"  is,  however,  not  a  com-   Mr.  Burke's  doctrines — as  if,   but  for 
pleted  work  ;  and  it  would  be  injustice  such  writers  having  treated^ these  sub- 
to  consider  it  as  such.    The  author  does  jects,  Mr.  Stewart  himself  would   not 
not  unfold  a  system,  and  consequently,  have  been   actuated  to  examine  them, 
notwithstanding  the  suavity  of  his  style,  It  fa  the  general  proof,  throughout  his 
and  the  perspicuity  of  his  logic,  it  would  works,  of  being  thustnflueneed  by  others 
be  difficult  to  analyse  bis  doctrines :  be  in  bis  inquiries,  and  the  want  of  any 
has  taken   up,  as  it  were,  but  detached  material    disquisition    entitled  to    the 
portions  of  a  great  subject,  floating  in  the  name  of  primary,  that  will  probably, 
works  of  others.       The   student   rises  when  the  effects  of  his  oral  eloquence  are 
from  the  perusal  wilh  a  consciousness  of  forgotten,  tend  to  place  him  lower  in 
having  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  the  scale  of  literary  rank  than  some  of 
many  things  respecting  which  his  ideas  his  contemporaries — with  whom  it  would 
were  previously  vague  and  imperfect ;  be  deemed  eccentric,  %t  present  to  com- 
hut,  when    be    comes    to    apply    the  pare  him. 
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VARIETIES  : 

CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  and  HISTORICAL. 


TIGER  HUNT. 

Ad  Account  of  a  Tiger  Hmt  having  appeared 
in  •omi'  of  the  magazines,  which  is  incor- 
rectly stated,  we  beg  topive  an  Extract  from 
Ltent.  Colnett*» own  letter  to  his  relatives 
in  London,  dated  the  8th  Sept  1815,  on  the 

'  subject  of  his  providential  escape  from  the 
jaws  of  that  ferocious  mooiter. 

Retract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieut.  Jame$ 
Richard  Coined  llth  Reg.  Nat.  Inf. 
dated  Secrora  (  Oude),  SthSept.  I 81 5. 
TN  the  beginning  of  May  1815,  our 
«*■  army,  from  the  bot  winds  and  bad 
weather,  became  so  sickly,  that  we  were 
ordered  into  quarters.  On  the  6th  May 
we  passed  through  a  forest,  and  encamp- 
ed on  its  skirts,  near  a  small  village,  the 
head  man  of  which  came  and  entreated 
us  to  destroy  a  large  tiger,  which  had 
killed  seven  of  his  men,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  daily  stealing  his  cattle,  and  had 
that  morning  wounded  his  son.  Anoth- 
er officer  and  myself  agreed  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  this  monster.  We 
immediately  ordered  seven  elephants, 
and  went  in  quest  of  the  animal,  whom 
we  found  sleeping  under  a  bush  ;  the 
noise  of  the  elephants  awoke  him,  when 
he  made  a  furious  charge  on  us,  and  my 
elephant  received  him  on  her  shoulder  ; 
the  other  six  elephants  turned  about,  and 
ran  off,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
their  riders,  and  left  me  in  the  above  sit- 
uation :  I  had  seen  many  tigers,  and 
been  at  the  killing  of  them,  but  never  so 
large  a  one  as  this  :  the  elephant  shook 
the  tiger  off :  I  then  fired  two  balls,  and 
the  tiger  fell ;  but  again  recovering  him- 
self, made  a  spring  at  me,  and  fell  short, 
but  seized^e  elephant  by  her  hind  leg ; 
then  receiving  a  kick^rom  her,  and 
another  ball  from  me,  be  let  go  his  hold, 
and  fell  a  second  time  :  thinking  he  was 
by  this  disabled,  I  very  unfortunately 
dismounted,  with  a  pair  of  pistols,  in* 
tending  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  ; 
when  the  monster,  who  was  only  couch- 
ing to  take  another  spring,  made  it  at 
that  moment,  and  caught  me  in  his 
mouth;  buffo  pleased  God  to  give  me 
strength  and  presence  of  mind,  and  I 
immediately  fired  into  his  body  ;  and 
finding  that  had  little  effect,  1  used  all 
my  strength,  and  happily  disengaged  my 


arm  :  then  directing  my  other  pistol  to 
bis  heart  I  at  length  succeeded  in  des- 
troying him,  after  receiving  twenty -five 
very  severe  wounds,  some  of  which  were 
at  first  thought  mortal^  however,  I  ceased 
the  terror  ot  the  poor  villagers,  who  ap- 
peared very  grateful. — Eu.M.  JugA&\7* 

ILLUSTRATION  OP  OBSCURE  CERE- 
MONIES,  PROVERBS,  ftc 

MAUN  OT   THURSDAY. 

This  day  is  called  in  Latin  Dies 
Mandatu  the  day  of  the  command,  being 
the  day  on  which  our  Lord  washed  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  as  recorded  in  the 
second  lesson.  This  practice  was  long 
kept  up  in  the  monasteries.  After  the 
ceremony,  liberal  donations  were  made 
to  the  poor,  of  clothing  and  of  silver 
money,  and  refreshment  was  given  them 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the.  fast.  On 
the  15th  April,  1731  (Manndy  Thurs- 
day), the  Archbishop  of  York  washed 
the  feet  of  a  certain  number  of  poor 
persons.  James  II.  was  the  last  king 
who  performed  this  in  person.  A  relic 
of  this  custom  is  still  preserved  in  the 
donations  dispensed  at  St.  James's  on 
this  day. 

PLOUGH    MONDAY. 

On  this  day,  or  about  this  time,  in  the 
north,  the  fool-plough  goes  about,  a 
pageant  that  consists  of  a  number  of 
sword-dancers,  dragging  a  plough,  with 
music,  and  one,  sometimes  two,  in  a 
very  fantastic  dress ;  the  Bessy,  in  the 
grotesque  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and 
the  fool,  almost  covered  with  skins, 
wearing  a  hairy  cap,  and  the  tail  of  some 
animal  hanging  from  his  back. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AIR,    IN  TUB  PRO- 
DUCTION OP  LIFE. 

The  causes  which  impel  fishes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  but  especially  Salmon,  to 
quit  the  salt  waters  of  the  ocean  in  order 
to  deposit  their  spawn  in  fresh  water, 
have  given  occasion  to  a  diversity  of 
opinions :  the  following  seems  to  be 
founded  on  nature,  and  merits  attention. 
By  what  instinct  the  fi-thes  acquire  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
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this  air ;  and  of  its  production  by  these 
plants,  still  remains  a  mystery. 

The  impregnated  eggs  of  insects,  and 
even  fishes,  do  not  produce  young  one*, 
unless  they  are  supplied  with  air,  that  is, 
unless  the  foetus  can  respire.  1  have 
found  that  the  eggs  of  moths  did  not  pro- 
duce tarve  when  confined  in  pure  car- 
bonic acid  ;  and,  •when  they  were  ex- 
posed in  common  air,  the  oxygen  partly 
disappeared,  and  carbonic  acid  was 
formed.  The  fish  in  the  egg  or  spawn, 
gains  its  oxygen  from  the  air  dissolved 
in  water  ;  and  those  fishes  that  spawn 
in  spring  and  summer  in  still  water,  such 
as  the  pike,  carp,  perch,  and  bream,  de- 
posit their  eg^s  upon  snbaquatic  vegeta- 
bles, the  leaves  of  which,  in,  performing 


their  healthy  functions,  supply  oxygen  to 
the  water.  The  -fish  that  spawn  in  win* 
ter,  such  as  the  salmon  and  trout,  seek 
spots  where  there  is  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  water,  as  near  the  sources  of 
streams  as  possible,  and  in  the  most  ra- 
pid currents*  where  all  stagnation  in  pre* 
vented,  and  where  the  water  is  saturated 
with  air,to  which  it  has  been  exposed  dur* 
iog  its  deposition  from  clouds.  It  is  the 
instinct  leading  these  fish  to  seek  a  sup- 
ply of  air  for  their  eggs  which  carries 
them  from  seas  or  lakes  into  the  moun- 
tainous country  ;  which  induces  them  to 
move  against  the  stream,  and  to  endeav- 
our to  overleap  weirs,  milldams,  and 
cataracts. — Pano.  May  1817. 


POETRY. 


bom  tbt  MMMfclr  |!*|Mlo«. 

SONNET. 

HOW  sweet,  when  Day  is  laird  to  rest, 
And  moon-beams  tiot  the  moon  tain ; 
When  dew-drops  gem  the  plover's  nest, 
Aad  fairies  Hit  tne  mountain. 

How  sweet,  when  Harmony  is  mate, 

And  ev'ry  star  is  blinking ; 
When  plaint  less  is  the  lover's  lute, 

And  all  is  hush'd  in  thinking. 

How  sweet  to  soothe  the  bleeding  breast, 

Where  Grief  will  ever  languish ; 
For  Map  is  faithless — Lovedi*tress'd— 

And  all  is  voie'd  in  anguish. 

How  sweet  to  breathe  the  vast  serene, 

The  wal  ks  of  woe  de6  n  i  ng ; 
A  catch  of  blis*  the  soul  can  glean, 

Each  earthly  sense  refining  I 
Jmg.  1817.  J.  W. 


LOVE  AND  FOLLY. 

BV  ChEVAUB*  LAWKEffCB. 

IO V  E  and  Folly,  while  at  school, 
i    Quarrelling  on  this  or  that  \ 
lJecall'd  her  asilly  fool, 
She  caird  him  a  saucy  brat. 

Love  strikes  Folly  with  bis  bow, 

Folly  in  a  fury  Hie?, 
And,  in  vengeance  of  the  blow, 

Scratches  out  poor  Cupid'*  eyes. 

Venus,  all  in  tribulation, 
To  the  courts  of  Jove  repairs ; 

And,  as  a  just  compensation, 
Jove  bis  sov' reign  will  declares. 

"  Since  he's  blind,"  the  god  decreed, 
"  And  since  Folly  made  him  so, 

She  the  erring  Imy  shall  lead. 
She  bis  guide  where'er  he  go." 


Ever  since,  as  in  a  tether, 

She  has  been  the  u.  chin's  guide  ; 
They  are  always  found  toother. 

Love  and  Folly  at  bis  side. 
Aug.  1817. 


IYmi  the  Eortfiaa  Magmlse. 
LOMOND'S     ISLE. 

A  SCOTCH  TALE. 

SOFT  blew  the  gale  on  Lomond's  tide 
While  Duncan  steer'd  his  blooming  bride* 
As  on  the  waving  helm  reclin'd 
She  gave  her  loose  locks  to  the  wind  ; 
Andsmil'd  to  see  the  lucid  stream 
Catch  from  her  eye  another  gleam,  N 

•*  Now  urge  the  boat — the  tide  is  slow — 
Yon  envious  larches  hide  our  foe ; 
His  oars  are  swift — his  sails  are  wide- 
He  skims  beneath  yon  mountain's  side : 
Ah !  now  his  bugle's  note  1  hear — 
His  plume — his  milk-white  plume  is  near  1 
Ila-te,  or  a  cnuel  kinsman's  pnw'r 
Will  close  in  blood  our  bridal  hour !" 
'  Nay,  Mona,  show  thy  bjaUy's  light* 
*      L    *-^™l  knight  t 


an  laves 


And  cheer  with  smiles  thy  fi 
'Tis  but  the  mH^-white  solan  laves 
His  clashing  pinion  in  the  waves; 
'Tis  but  a  distant  goatherd's  bell 
Wakes  echo  in  the  winding  dell. 
Yon  isle  whose  cluster*d  willows  lean. 
So  lowly  o'er  their  minor  green, 
Shall  yield  us  in  its  silent  brea*t 
A  haven  of  untroubled  rest. 
Amid  the  rocks  which  round  it  rise 
Like  giant  guards  of  paradise, 
The  chapel's  holy  relics  still 
Shall  flying  lovers  guard  from  ill. 

44  Believe  my  faith  1  our  humble  prmy'r 
May  win  a  richer  blessing  there 
Than  list'ning  angels  ever  lent 
To  vows  on  golden  altars  spent  :— 
A  nd  he  wh«oe  hallow'd  hand  shall  twine 
Our  plighted  hearts  in  bonds  divine, 


>igiti*ed 
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Bean  io  bit  biww  no  wintry  frewu 

To  wither  rosy  Pleasure 's  crown,— 

O  fear  him  pot  I ... .  tho'  years  of  care 

Have  blaarh'd  bit  cbeeb  and  thiao'd  bis  bair9 

Tet  well  my  noble  Brother  loves 

To  blew  tbe  heart  which  Beauty  mores  ; 

Fot  ooce  be  family  hop'd  to  trace 

A  smile  like  tbiae  in  Beauty's  face*— 

Perhapt  o'er  love's  delated  trust. 

Perhaps  o'er  friendship  taM  ia  jdaot, 

He  moaras  j— for  oft  with  hoUoweye 

He  gases  oa  Che  fading  sky  t 

Or  prints,  with  slow  and  palsied  band, 

An  image  aa  tbe  silver  saad  * 


Bat.  dearest,  soon  thy  bright  eye's 
Shall  cheer  his  clouded  fancy's  dream, 
And  teach  him  on  yno  mootd'ring  shore 
To  gase  aa  lifeless  shapes  ao  more.1' 

The  lover  ceas'd — with  bolder  stroke 
His  oar  the  sparkling  rry*tal  broke, 
While  brighter  than  tbe  current's  brim 
toft  Fancy's  mirror  ■bone  for  him. 
Starts  Moaa  bow  f— 'tis  bat  tile  surge 
Moans  on  tbe  rocky  rampart's  verge, 
As  safe  beaeath  the  islefs  side 
the 


,  9  mnra, 


Led  by  the  waning 

How,  Lady,  trast  thy  pilot'f 

Tbe  bounding  boat  has  tooch'd  the  strand  ! 

Such  tints  her  ice-cold  cheek  adorn 
As  stealupou  the  frozen  morn  z 
8ocb  tints  as  best  in  Beauty's  cheek 
Tell  of  tbe  doubt  that  dares  not  speak. 

«*  Why  shrinks  my  love  ?— yoo  torch's  ray 
Is  near  to  gild  our  level  way  : 
The  pastor  of  tbe  sacred  isle 
Awaits  us  with  a  brother's  smile. 
See,  from  bis  ivied  casement's  height 
The  biasing  beacon  lends  us  lipht  I 
The  faggot,  dear  to  midnight  mirth, 
Burns  cheeriy  on  bis  social  hearth, 
And  from  his  heart— tho*  cold  it  teems. 
The  richest  balm  of  kindness  streams, 
As  Nature's  frolic  pencil  shews 
In  frozen  spar  its  rainbow  hues  t 
Or  as  old  Neva's  rock  retains 
A  thousand  rubies  in  its  veins. — 
He  comes ! — thy  smile  will  swreter  prove 
Blest  by  a  gentle  brother's  love  : 
Our  joy  will  fairer  blossoms  give 
If  Arthur  sees  and  bid*  them  live !" 

She  sighs— -but  now  tbe  sigh  is  past  I 
Tbe  guiding  torch  approaches  fast : 
The  Priest  of  Lomond's  lonely  isle 
Comes  with  a  guardian-brother's  smile— 
A  lover's  band  has  half  withdrawn 
From  Mena's  cheek  the  shading  Iowa 
And  balf-reveal'd  its  rosy  glow, 
And  half  her  JAding  neck  of  snow. 
But  why  is  Al^p-'s  form  unseen 
Beneath  bis  sable  mantle's  screen, 
As  o'er  their  path,  with  palsied  hand 
He  waves  his  nalf-exttnRuish'd  brand  ? — 
Tbe  pressure  of  that  band  might  spread 
The  icy  dew  which  damps  the  dead  ! 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  and  nollow  eye 
Loose  locks  their  ebon  shade  supply— 
A  glance  she  dares  not  look  upon 
It  there— -it  glistens,  and  is  gone ! 
So  mute,  ao  waa,  the  shrouded  ghost 
Stalks  on  a  drear  and  deathful  coast ! 
Now  from  the  chapel's  sainted  ground 
His  footstep*  call  a  boding  sound — 
Tbe  mould'ring  aisle  is  dim  and  damp, 
Scarce  burns  the  lone  funereal  lamp- 
It  brightens  now  with  larld  glare 
While  Arthar  breathes  the  nuptial  pre  jr. 
His  task  is  done— the  sable  veil 
luib  from  bis  visage  stern  and  pale— 


"  Depart !— thy  far  sought  prize  r 
Thou  ceold'ftt  not  see  and  love  her  less  1 
Thou  knew'st  not  in  bow  dire  a  chain 
Thy  brother  liv'd  and  lov'd  ia  vaia  t 
I  thought— — 'twas  but  a  dream  of  heav'n  I 
That  liana's  faith  to  roe  was  given ; 
Butl  will  slumber  now,  and  dream 
That  her's  to  thee  may  faithful  seem. 
I  give  thee  at  this  holy  shrine 
The  wand'riag  heart  which  once  was  mine  r^ 
It  is  not  rage  which  bums  my  brow—* 
It  is  not  grief— I  scoff  tbem  now  I 
But  bear  ner  farther  from  my  soul 
Than  yonder  iames  that  mock  tbe  pole  I— 
Away  1— thy  guilt y  Syren  hide— 
Thy  ruin'd  brother  s  faithless  bride— 
Away  t  lest  in  his  burning  brain 
No  trace  of  nature's  law  remain  1" 

Hears  Moaa  yet— her  mantle's  fold 
Is  still  in  gasptug  Duncan's  hold : 
But  she  is  gone — already  now 
Sne  trembles  on  the  loose  rock's  brow, 
While  Duncan,  dumb,  with  glaring  eye 
Sees  but  the  glance  that  bids  him  oie. 
Tts  Arthur  starts— 'tis  Arthur  calls 
As  in  the  whelming  wave  she  falls— 
44  Tarn,  Mona,  to  a  brother's  breast ! 
Return,  sweet  Mona  and  be  blest !" 
He  flies— her  floating  veil  is  there, 
Her  tresses  quiver  still  in  air : 
He  plunges  in  tbe  watry  bed, 
And  grasps  the  raiaieat  of  the  dead. 

The  pang  is  past— —O'er  Mona's  woes 
Uuvex'd  tbe  sileot  waters  close  : 
Ou  Lomond's  isle  tbechapH  grey 
Still  tells  of  Duncan's  bridal  day, 
And  still  along  that  lonely  shore 
The  stranger  sees  a  herm.t  hoar 
Who  gazes  on  the  watry  glass 
And  nids  a  long- lov'd  image  nam  :— 
But  Duncan's  eye  no  record  snows 
Of  blighted  love  or  cberisb'd  woes ; 
He  shuns  the  dim  and  silent  hour. 
And  talks  of  peace  in  Wisdom's  how'r  f 
But  when  the  purple  bowl  he  fills 
While  mirth  resounds  and  musk  trills, 
He  sees  in  Lomond's  glassy  tide 
A  ruin'd  Brother's  buried  Bride. 

#•♦#■••  *f , 

vsie  DOCTOR  AnDHisMEDICINT.CH  E»t. 
a  tack. 

A  SON  of  Warwick  Isme. 
'Clep'4  Simon  Slop,  M.D.  on  pleas- 
Or  else  to  fly  from  pain.  Pure  bent. 

Imbark'denedayen  board  the  *  DuktofKentj 
Cramm'd  fore  and  aft ; —  a  lumberiug  freight, 
Of  precious  souls ; — from  Billingsgate 
To  M aug atm  bound  : 
A  spot  io  TbanetN  Isle, 
Where  Glaucus  and  the  Nerfids  erst  did  smile* 
Where  now,the  laughing  god,with Folly's  train, 
Usurps  a  blithe  and  jovial  reign, 
Thei 


'Twas  in  the  dog-days'  beat,  when  by  caprice 
Or  fashion  urg'd  t  Jin*  folk*  of  ail  degrees. 
From  Chcapside,  uow-cross,  Piccadilly, 
From  dashing  Bob,  to  Buckram  Billy  ; 
The  plodding  Cit,  the  Artizan, 
Tlie  Crimp,  the  Common  Council-man, 
Their  wives  and  daughters, 
A II  bent  on  sea-side  sport : 
With  due  contempt  forsake  tbe  Town, 
And  to  the  Kentish  shores  flock  dowa 
To  take  tbe  waters, 
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the  status  of  city  and  of  court 


.For  sages  all  agree,  a  voyage  like  this, 
A  pleasant  trip 
Oa  board  a  ship 
Tiahale  the  tea's  salubrious  air, 
And  drive  away  corroding  care, 
To  oooe  oin  come  amiss. 
The  thing  indeed  were  well,— discreetly  us'd, 
Bat  Margate  trips  are  apt  to  be  abui'd  $ 
Por,what  wi  tb  getting  drank  and  getting  Wo'd, 
Numbers  ere  they  cone  hack  to  town. 
With  swimming  beads  and  faces  brown, 
Empty  their  pockets,  and  derive  no  good. 
~..Notso  with  Stop: 
He,  like  a  nan  of  sense, 
Leok'd  to  his  health,  and  sav'd  his  pence  ; 
And  the*  hcleVd  a  little  pleasure, 
Weald  always  take  it  at  his  leisure, 
And  then,  knew  where  to  stop. 
It  should  indeed  be  said,  moim  thought  him  fool, 
Too*  he'd  some  queerish  notions  in  hb  head. 
And  different  doctrines  held, from  every  school 
Where  your  true,  sapient  M.D.'s  all  are  bred. 
From  College  roles  turn'd  rcnegado, 
lie  bore  the  nickname  of  Saagrado  ; 
F«>r  lake  that  sage  (tho*  seldom  be  imbib'd  it), 
*  Jf***  bis  motto  was,— and  he  prescribed  it. 
Tlie  Spanish  Doctor,  'tis  well  known, 
Uke  many  others  of  our  own, 
Still  holding  fast  his  favourite  thesis, 
Would  pull  another  man's  to  pieces  ; 
Bo  Slop,  with  anger  and  Ill-nature, 
Reviling  every  thins;  but  water, 
Would  ra«l  at  wine  in  terms  severe. 
And  even  cry  down  common  beer, 

His  (aVrite  dose  iVxalt. 
But  while  Sangrado's  tribe,  I  wot, 
Prescribe  their  waters  fivsh,  and  hot, 

He  gave  bis  cold,  and  taU. 
— In  snort,  tea-water  was  a  theme 
On  which  hVd  run  to  an  eitreme, 
Taat  reasoo  far  outstripp'd— 
A  patient's  case,  though  gout,  huabugo, 
Tenesmus,  cramp,  or  quartian  ague, 
His  practice  not  a  jot  would  alter, 
For  still  be  drenrh'd  them  with  salt  water, 
Or,  sent  them  to  bedipp'd  I 

No#  gliding  down  the  stream  in  state, 
Far  from  the  fumes  of  Billing»eate, 
Our  Doctor  heard  the  Cockney  crew 
44  Vukfar  a  FmdT — be  wish'd  one  too  ; 
But  no  wind  came.wbirh  nrov'd  a  serious  matter 

And  bad  the  calm  much  longer  talcd.  . 

All  their  sea  stores  bad  been  cxr>;iu  tea"  ; 

For  long  ere  Cravtund  stood  iu  sigut 


Some  found  a  dev'ksh  appetite 

Tattack  the  platter: 
They  muster'd  every  knife  and  fork, 
Lugg  d  out  the  prog,  aod  fell  to  work, 
Whilst  giblet-pie,  and  tongue,  and  German 

sausage, 
Nice  savory  bits,  prepaid  to  last  the  passage. 
Wen t  all  to  wreck  !—  r— -vs 

Others,  who  felt  more  qualms  than  they, 
Found  themselves  moatd  a  different  way, 
And  some  were  sick  upon  the  deck. 
A  happy  time  'twas  now  tor  Slop 
Tciilarge  upon  his  fav' rite  drop, 
Who  strait  resolving  not  to  miss 
A  scene  so  apropos  as  this, 
Uprais'd  upon  a  coil  of  rope, 
S'wa  thus  begaa  his  smooth  to  ope, 

By  way  of  lecture. 
"  K«5hi  gentle  friends,— this  circling  flood 
Is  the  bc«.t  thing  to  do  you  good. 
The  Hygeiau  stream  tfren  freely  swill— 
...Against  all  jftjculapiao  bkill 

'Tts  my  director. 
Whate'er  the  modern  schools  may  say. 
Extolling  nauseou*  drugs  ami  oils, 
And  poison  brought  ten  thousand  miles. 
Let  those  that  will,  their  rules  obey, 
1  II  holJ  this  simple  maxim  mine, 
That  Health  is  found  in  ttrtmms  ta'ine  : 
And  "is,  my  friends,  I  would  advise, 
ifrl1***?*4  health,  you  dotv  priae, 
When  dire  contagion,  fever,  gout, 

Hhcumatic  pain,  scurvy,  or  phthisic, 
Begins  to  maul  your  frames  about, 

Be  this  your  physic." 

- — More  bad  he  said,  when  lo  ! 
A  sudden  squall  came  on  to  blow. 
Which  soon  a  tempest  ronr'd  ; 
When,  as  the  boom  swept  'cross  the  deck. 
It  catdi'd  our  Doctor  iu  the  oeck,  ^ 

And,  knock'd  him  overboard. 
A  wanton  wag,  that  sat  abaft, 
I  ween  front  London  City, 
Instead  of  shewing  Christian  pity, 
Jlcld  both  his  sides,  and  laugbU    " 
And  when  reprov'd  by  all  around 
For  this  demeanor  so  unsound, 
Dryly  e*claim'd,...<*Why  all  this  pother. 
When  each  to  save  a  drowning  brother 

Should  try  his  best." 
In  tli  is  I  thougnt  you'd  all  agree 
;7.vl? M  Jim  P»***V-and  solet  me... 
I  Jl  have  my  laugh,  and  where/*  the  sin? 
...  To  see  a  Doctor  wallowing  iu 

Hi»  Medici*  e-Chrst  V* 
/rfineAw,  /Hay  15,  1817. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  WattE*  Scott's  ••History  of  Scotland" 
It  rapidly  advancing  at  press. 

In  a  few  days  will  bepublisbed,  Ccetebs  De- 
ceived ;  by  Harriet  Corp. 

The  celebrated  mineralogist,  Werwer,  is 
dead.  The  day  of  his  death  is  not  staled,  but 
the  Paris  papers  quote  a  letter  from  Dresden, 
as  to  the  fact.  *'  His  name,"  says  the  letter, 
M  was  known  from  the  iron  mines  of  Siberia 
to  those  of  gold  In  Peru."  He  was  interred 
with  eitraordinary  pomp  at  Freyberg.  He 
am*  bequeathed  to  the  King  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  minerals,  which  is  estimated  at 
160,000  crowns. 

Miss  Auiv  Maura  Porter,  author  of  the 
aVthjse  of  Norway,  will  sooo  publish  the 
Knight  of  Si.  John,  a  romance. 


Zanolya,  a  dramatic  poem,  from  t!je  pew'of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  <* ill 
appeal  in  a  few  days. 

The  following  moans  of  curing  the  Stone 
have  laioJ>  been  published  by  an  African  ne- 
^ro : — **»Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  expressed 
jutc^  of  horse-mint,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  oi 
redonion  juice,  evening  au<i  inorninK,  til  tne 
cure  is  perfected.  White  onion*  wilt  not  have 
the  same  effect  as  red.  To  get  the  juice  of 
them,  they  may  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  well 
sailed,  and  hruised-between  two  pewter  plates. 
It  is,  however,  the  jnice  of  tuc  horse-mint 
which  po*se>scs  the  most  virtue  in  this  disor- 
der ;  and  a  strong  decoction  of  this  it  .11  gener- 
ally, in  time,  eflVct  a  cure." 

Mim  Lvcr  Am*  is  preparing  for  the  prf««> 
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Memoirs  of  Ike  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  $ 
comprising  a  minute  view  of  Iter  domestic  life, 
and  note*  of  the  manners,  amusement*,  arts, 
aud  literature  of  her  reign.  The  present  work 
it  composed  upon  the  plan  of  unitiug  witb  the 
per«oual  history  of  a  celebrated  female  sove- 
reign, and  a  connected  narration  of  the  domes- 
tic events  of  her  reign,  a  large  portion  of  bio- 
graphical  anecdote,  private  memoir,  and  tracts 
tllu^tiative  of  an  interesting  period  of  English 
history.  Original  letters,  speeches,  aud-occa- 
sional  poem*  are  largely  interspersed. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Personal  Narrative 
of  M.  De  Humboldt's  Travels  to  the  Equinoc- 
tial Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the 
year»  1799-1804,  translated  by  Helen  Maria 
Williams,  is  nearly  ready. 

Soon  will  be  published,  by  the  Author  of 
ITardenbrassand  tiaverill,  Com  roam,  or  the 
St.  Kildians,atale. 

Rosabella  {  or,  the  Mother's  Marriage,  la 
five  volume*,  by  the  Author  of  the  Romance 
of  the  Pyrennees,  will  shortly  appear.  Also 
a  novel  entitled  Manners,  in  three  volumes. 

Reft  Rob,  or  the  Witch  of  8cot-Muir,  com- 
monly willed  Madge  theSnoover.  A  ScotsTale. 

Corinne  Ressoscite,  suite  de  Corinne,  on 
riulie. 

The  Qaoksof  Isis,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Thomas  Gillet 

Mr.  Biolaivo  is  preparing  for  publication 
A  Letters  on  Universal  History." 

Helen  Mont  eagle,  a  Novel  \  by  Miss  Leva- 
iu,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

WORKS  PU  BUSSED.    , 

The  ingenious  authoress  of  Conversations  on 
(Chemistry,  has  published  a  pleasing  volume  of 
Conversation  on  Botany,  which  nothing  but 
the  inveterate  dullness  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture srill  prevent  from  becoming  aa  popular  as 
her  former  work, 

An  edition,  in  English,  of  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis*  Patact  of  Truth  ,  her  masterpiece,  and  tie 
roost  instructive  moral  story  extant :  and  a 
French  version  of  t  Enfmnt  Prodigue^  both  il- 
lustrated with  coloured  engravings,  serve  as  a 
valuable  accession  to  books. of  education. 

Essays  on  the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  the  Fig- 
ure of  the  Earth,  the  Atomical  Philosophy, 
and  the  Moon'*  Orbit;  witb  engravings;  by 
Jos.  Locacoca. 

Modern  Manner?,  or  a  Season  at  Harrow- 
gate  ;  a  novel. 

Howard  Castle*  or  a  Romance  from  the 
Mountains ;  by  a  North  Briton. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  by 
C.  Phillips,  esq.  barrister-at-law, 


Another  dreadful  explosion  has  taken  place 
in  n  mine  n^^Borham,  by  tbj  obstinate  con- 
duct of  a  wt^Pred  man,  who  perished  in  light- 
ing a  candle.  We  have  received  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  thf  spot  :— 

"  At  two  o'clock  this  morning  (July  1817) 
when  the  colliers  went  to  work,  the  Overman 
found  it  necessary  to  order  Davy's  Lamp  to  be 
used  in  certain  places,  which  order  aeeras  to 
have  been  attended  to  by  the  first  shift  of  men, 
till  nine  o'clock,  when  they  were  relieved  by 
the  second  shift.  An  obstinate  fellow  belong- 
ing to  the  second  shift,  when  he  relieved  the 
man  who  preceded  him  in  the  farthest  working 
(ami  at  the  same,  time  the  most  dangerous,  be- 
ing in  the  last  of  ventilation),  persisted  in 
lighting  a  candle«  because  he  thought  there 
was  no  danger,  and  because  he  thought  he 
could  see  better  with  a  candle.  The  poor  fel- 
low whom  he  relieved  remonstrated  strongly 
against  the  lighting  of  the  candle,  stating  that 


the  Overman's  orders  were  . 
be  even  put  the  candle  out  by  force.  The  in- 
fatuated victim,  however,  persisted,  and  light- 
ed his  candle  again,  when  the  other  left  bins 
working  with  it  On  bis  way  out  to  the  shaft 
be  met  with  one  of  the  Deputy's  Overmen, 
and  told  him  what  had  occurred,  who  treat 
witb  the  intention  of  compelling  the  delin- 
quent to  do  what  was  right  or  to  punish  htm  « 
but  whether  he  reached  his  destination  or  not 
we  cannot  tell,  as  the  explosion  took  place  in 
a  few  minutes  afterwards.  He  was  too  late. 
Just  as  the  workman  and  another  person  who 
had  witnessed  the  fact,  got  oat  of  the  pit,  Che 
explosion  took  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  that  this  lamentable 
event  will  have  the  tendency  of  rendering  the 
workmen  cautions,  and  prevent  them  from 
neglecting  to  use  that  gift  of  science  by  which 
security  is  given  to  them.  It  is  well  known, 
that  during  14  or  15  months,  all  the  accidents 
of  explosion  that  have  happened,  have  arisen 
from  the  imprudent  use  of  candles  or  naked 
lights.  Two  days  after  the  above  eveot, 
some  pitmen  descended  into  a  new  pit  near 
the  before-mentioned,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  injury  it  had  sustained  from  the  expleatao 
of  the  old  pit,  when,  shocking  to  relate  eight 
men  were  suifocated  in  consequence  of  the 
impure  state  of  the  air  in  the  mine. 

Dow  Valewzuela  has  discovered  that  meat 
may  be  preserved  fresh  for  many  months  by 
keep<  g  it  immersed  in  molasses. 

Me  hanical  Powers  of  Navigation.— An  ex- 
periment is  making  on  the  seine,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Institute,  of  a  new  coasts  nc- 
ted  boat,  with  oars,  wh.ch  is  described  as  pos- 
seting all  the  advantages  of  the  steam-boat 
without  any  of  its  inconveniences  and  dangers. 
One  man  placed  in  this  oar  boat,  is  sufficient 
to  urge  it  onwards  with  full  rapidity*  by  a 
handle  which  resembles  the  rouoceof  a  pnnt- 
ing-pre«s,  and  which  gives  motion  to  the 
wheels.  It  is  added  that  a  single  horse,  instead 
of  a  man,  would  be  sufficient  for  carry  tug  the 
greatest  wight. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davt  stales  that  flame  is 
gaseous  matter  heated  so  highly  as  to  be  lu- 
minous, and  that  to  a  degree  of  temperature 
beyond  the  white  heat  of  solid  bodies,  as  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  air  not  lumin- 
ous will  communicate  this  degree  of  heat. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  pass  flame  thro* 
a  very  fine  mesh  of  wire-gauze  at  the  common 
temperature,  the  gauze  cools  each  portion  of 
the  elastic  matter  that  passes  through  it,  so  as 
to  reduce  its  temperature  below  that  degree 
at  which  it  was  luminous,  and  the  diminution 
of  temperature  must  be  proportional  to  the 
smallness  of  the  mesh  and  the  man  of  the  met- 
al. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  at  Paris.  M. 
BtJscH,  the  learned  traveller  in  Lapland,  is 
there  also.  M.  Biot  is  in  Scotland,  to  assist 
in  the  grand  trigonometrical  survey,  &c.  and 
to  visit  the  Orcades.  M.  Muffling,  charged 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  with  coo  tinning  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  the  French  engi- 
neers, is  in  France,for  that  purpose.  Colonel 
Mudge,  charged  with  a  similar  labour  by  the 
British  government,  has  invited  several  of  the 
utvans  of  France  to  cross  the  channel,  and  veri- 
fy bis  operations.  The  Baron  Coquebert  dc 
Montbrkt,  know  by  his  immense  labours  on 
the  statistics  of  France,  is  gone  to  the  southern 
departments,  to  pursue  the  geological  remat- 
ches still  wanting  to  complete  the  physical  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom.  M.  Pasvorr,  of  Geneva,  • 
is  on  his  way  to  England  and  Scotland, 
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ttABRATCVE  OP  A  VOYAGE  TO  NEW-ZEALAND. 

BY  JOB*  UDMAftD  lCICHOLAt,  CftQ.     8TO.      PU  BUSHED  SEPT.  1817. 

THE  world  of  Islands  which  the  Pa-  dition  our  traveller  observed,  it  will  be 
cific  Ocean  has  unfolded  to  the  cu-  our  task  to  communicate  to  our  readers 
riosity,  and  we  may  now  add,  to  the  cul-  in  as  condensed' a  way  as  the  interest  of 
tivation  of  enlightened  Europe,  is  be-  the  narrative  permits,  referring  to  the 
coming  every  day  better  known  to  us  ;  work  itself,  as  to  one  full  of  curious  mat- 
and  these  volumes,  connected  with  the  ter,  for  the  omissions  our  limits  render 
subject,  are  by  no  means  the  least  valu-  unavoidable. 

able  and  entertaining  which  have  recent*-  New  Zealand  is  as  little,  if  not  the 
ly  been  submitted  to  the  British  public;  least  known,  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
The  two  Islands  called  New  Zealand  though  it  assumes  a  high  rank  among 
were  first  visited  by  Abel  Jansen  Tas-  them  both  from  its  great  extent,  and  nat- 
man,  a  Dutch  navigator  from  Beta  via,  ural  capacity  for  improvement.  The 
in  164%  who,  being  attacked  on  anchor*  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  Principal  Chap- 
ing  by  the  natives  and  four  of  his  men  lain  of  New  South  Wales,  having  de- 
killed,  did  nothing  more  than  give  them  termined,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Mission  - 
the  name  they  now  bear,  and  that  of  ary  and  the  benevolence  of  a  Christian, 
"  Murderers'  Bay"  to  the  strait  which  to  carry  civilization  into  tfiis  region,  sail- 
separates  the  Islands.  Captain  Cook  ed  from  Port  Jackson  on  the  19th  No- 
sailed  round  them  in  1769 — 1770;  and  vember,  1814,  in  the  Active^^  110  tons, 
in  subsequent  voyages,  in  1773-4,  ex-  purchased  anii  fitted  out  opccount  of 
tended  his  own  fame.and  our  knowledge  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  carry 
by  further  investigation  of  their  coasts  bis  design  into  effect  Mr.  Nicholas, 
and  people.  They  are  situated  ^between  who  happened  to  be  disengaged  from 
34*  W  and  47°  25'  south  latitude ;  and  mercantile  pursuits  at  that  period,  ao 
between  166°  and  180°  east  longitude;  companied  him,  and  the  result  of  his 
taken  together  they  form  an  area  of  remarks  is  contained  in  these  volumes. 
about  6%  160  square  miles,  or  39,782,-  In  the  Active  sailed  also  from  Port 
400  square  acres.  The  soil  is  generally  Jackson  three  New  Zealand  Chiefs, 
fertile,  the  verdure  rich,  the  climate  fa-  Shungi,  Korra-korra,  and  Duaterra,  the 
vourable,  and  the  population  active,  ro-  latter  of  whom  had  been  for  several  years 
bust,  and  intelligent  What  of  their  a  common  sailor  in  the  English  merchant 
peculiar  customs,  productions,  and  con-  service,  undergoing  cruel  treatment  from 
R      ATBursuM.  Vet.  2..  several  masters  of  vessels,    and  much 
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hardship*  in  an  attempt  to    see  King  come  more  speedily  to  their  communis 

George,' for  which  purpose  he  left  New  cations  with  the  tribe  of  Wangeroa,  the 

Zealand  in  a  whaler,  and  was  brought,  murderers  of  their  precursors.     Anxious 

alas  !  only  into  the  River  Thames,  de-  to  learn  the  particulars  of  this  horrid  ca- 

ceived,  and  abandoned.  fastrbphe,  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Nicholas, 

On  the  17th  of  December,  the  Active  Mr.  Kendall  a  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Hall  a 
arrived  off  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zeh-  carpenter,  (two  of  the  intended  settlers) 
land,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and  imme-  and  the  chiefs  Shungi  and  Duaterra  went 
diately  commenced  an  intercourse  with  on  shore,  and  proceeded  cautiously,  with 
the  natives,  though  this  part  Of  the  coast  the  latter  as  an  Advanced  gtfard,  to  tha 
was  not  their  ultimate  destination.  Their  encampment  of  these  barbarians  ;  pas- 
reception  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  sing  on  their  way  through  a  large  village, 
Cape  district  was  friendly  J  the  chiefs  in  the  inhabitants  of  which  gazed  very 
the  Active  nosed  the  chiefs  who  came  earnestly  at  them,  but  neither  spoke  to, 
|Jom  the  shore,  such  being  the  term  giv-  nor  interrupted  them, 
en  by  our  sailors  to  the  New  Zealander's  The  moment  they  were  perceived  by 
mode  of  salutation,  which  consists  in  the  Wangeroana,  one  of  their  women 
touching  noses  for  a  length  of  time  pro-  made  a  signal "  by  holding  up  a  red  mat 
portionate  to  the  respect  or  regard  of  the  and  waving  it  in  the  air,  while  she  re- 
parties,  instead  of  lips,  as  in  European  peatedly  cried  out  at  the  same  time,  in 
countries.  The  appearance  of  the  na-  a  loud  and  shrill  voice,  httromai,  haromai, 
tives  here,  is  thus  described,  p.  96.  haromai^  (come  hither)  the  customary  sa- 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had  hot  lotation  of  friendship  and  hospitality." 

less,  I  should  suppose,  than  a  dozen  ca-  Encouraged  by  this  cheering  invito' 

noes  along-side  the  vessel,  all  filled  with  tion,  which  is  invariably  held  sacred, 

men  of  a  remarkable  fine  appearance,  they  advanced,  Duaterra  and  Shungi 

Though  I  bad  often  seen  New  Zealan-  adding  to  the  bond  of  union  by  touching 

ders,  before  I  approached  their  coast,  I  noses  in  the  most  amicable  way  with 

never  thought  it  likely  they  could  be  so  George    and    Tippouie,    the    opposite 

fine  a  race  of  people  as  I  now  fonod  chiefs,  who  stood  op  while  their  warriors 

them.     In  their  persons  they  generally  were  seated  round  them  with  their  spears 

rose  above  the  middle  stature,  some  were  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  paying  great 

even  six  feet  and  upwards,  and  all  their  deference  to  their  leaders.     During  the 

limbs  were  remarkable  for  perfect  sym-  whole  ceremony  of  introduction,  the  old 

metry  and  great  muscular  strength.—  woman  never  ceased  waving  the  red  mat, 

Their  countenances,  with  few  exceptions,  and  repeating,  what  Duaterra  informed 

were  pleasing  and  intelligent,  and  had  the  Europeans  were,  prayers  exclusively 

none  of  those  indications  of  ferocity,  designed  for  the  occasion.     The  chiefs 

which  the  imagination  naturally   attri-  on  both  sides  now  fired  off  their  loaded 

butes  to  cannioals.     They  displayed,  on  pistols  as  a  proof  of  entire  confidence, 

the  contrary,  strong  tokens  of  good  na-  and  the  continued  narrative  of  this  re- 

ture  and  Mder  feelings ;  and  I  thought  markable  interview  is  so    interesting ; 

I  could  trWin  many  of  them,  some  of  that  we  copy  it  in  the  words  of  oaf 

the  finest  evidences  of  human  sympathy."  author. 

From  North  Cape,  the  Active  coasted  "  Duaterra  and  Shunghi,  standing  up 

along  to  Doubtless  Bay,  where  our  coun-  with  an  air  of  unreserved  confidence, 

trymen   were  dissuaded   from   landing^  fired  off  their  loaded  pistols,  while  their 

lest  they  might  be  delayed  by  calms,  rival  chiefs,  George,  and  Tippouie,  do* 

They  therefore  continued  their  course  to  ing  the  same,  I  thought  proper  to  follow 

the  harbour  of  Wangeroa,  of  bloody  their  examples,  and  immediately   dis- 

celebrity,  from  the  recent  massacre  of  charged  my  fowling-piece.      This  con* 

the  crew  of  the  Boyd,  an  English  vessel,  elusive  signal  of  amity  was  regarded  by 

of  which  an  account  is  soon  after  given,  the  warriors,  who  had  hitherto  remained 

We  pass  over  the  first  landing  of  the  silent  spectators,  as  the  prelude  to  their 

voyagers  on  a  little  island  of  the  Caval-  commencing  themselves,  and  instantly  a 

les,  and  other  less  attractive  affairs,  to  report  from  six  or  seven  muskets  wan 
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baud  to  roverherata  in  our  ears ;  and  art  as  to  bespeak  no  lest  the  industry 
spears  and  fire-arms  coming  together  in  than  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  ingenious 
deafening  collision,  the  noise  Very  soon  maker.  The  mat9  of  others  among  them 
became  insupportable.  It  would  be  were  even  still  more  beautiful,  for  tbey 
hard  to  say  which  was  more  tormented  were  pf  a  velvet  softness  and  glossy  lus- 
dnring  this  conciliatory  exhibition,  the  tre,  while  ornamented  with  devices 
ear  or  the  eye  ;  for  the  war  dance  now  which  were  equally  taseful  with  those  I 
commencing*  was  attended  with  such  have  described.  These  mats  were  all 
frightful  gesticulations,  and  such  horrible  made  from  the  flax,  and  some  dyed  with 
varieties  of  convulsive  distortions,  that  to  red-ochre,  so  that  the  appearance  they 
ape  was  no  less  painful  than  to  hear :  presented  was  gay  and  characteristic 
yells,  shrieks,  and  roars,  answered  in  Each  individual  wore  two  of  them;  and 
responsive  discord  to  all  the  clashing  fu«  some  even  more  ;  the  inside  one  being 
ry  of  their  weapons  ;  and  the  din  made  always  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  belt, 
by  this  horde  of  savages,  might  inspire  similar  to  that  I  have  already  described 
even  the  most  resolute  mind  with  terror  in  another  part  of  this  ifork.  In  this 
and  dismay.  belt  was  stuck  their  pattoo-pattoo,  which 

"  The  chiefs  were  now  in  perfect  bar-  is  their  principal  war  instrument,  and 
mony  with  each  other,  and  the  furious  carried  by  them  at  all  times,  no  less  for 
clamour  having  ceased,  I  had  an  oppor*  the  purposes  of  defence  and  attack,  than 
tnnity  of  meditating  on  the  scene  before  as  a  necessary  ornamental  appendage, 
me,  while  Mr.  Majraclen  stood  in  conver-  Indeed  there  can  be  nothing  extraordi- 
sttioo  with  George.  It  was  certainly  a  nary  in  this,  for  the  same  is  done  in 
grand  and  interesting  spectacle.  The  every  country,  polished  or  unpolished  ; 
savage  warriors,  amounting  to  about  a  the  only  difference  being  as  to  the  weap- 
hundred  and  fifty  of  as  fine  men  as  ever  ons  borne  by  the  various  nations ;  and 
took  the  field  in  any  country,  were  en*  the  warrior  of  Wangeroa  is  quite  as 
camped  on  a  hill  which  rose  in  a  coni-  proud  of  his  rude  pattoo-pattoo,  as  the 
cal  shape  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  vainest  military  officer  can  possibly  be 
the  many  imposing  singularities  they  of  his  dangling  sabre. 
presented  were  such  as  to  excite  a  partic*  "  With  the  exception  of  the  chiefs, 
ular  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  there  were  very  few  of  them  tattooed  ; 
Pew  of  these  men  were  under  six  feet  and  all  had  their  hair  neatly  combed  and 
in  height,  and  their  brawny  limbs,  their  collected  in  a  knot  upon  the  top  of  the 
determined  countenances,  and  their  firm  head,  where  it  was  ornamented  with  the 
and  martial  pace,  entitled  them  very  long  white  feathers  of  the  gannet.  Ma- 
justly  to  the  appropriate  designation  of  ny  of  them  had  decorations  which  never 
warriors.  failed  to  remind  one  of  their  martial  fe- 

The  general  effect  of  their  appearance  rocity.  These  were  the  teeth  of  the 
was  heightened  by  the  variety  of  their  enemies  tbey  had  slain  in  battle,  which 
dresses,  which  often  consisted  of  rnaqy  hung  down  from  the  ears  of  several  of 
articles  that  were  peculiarly  becoming,  them,  and  were  worn  as  recording  tro- 
The  Chiefs,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  phies  of  their  bloody  congests.  But 
common  men,  wore  cloaks  of  different  ornaments  less  obnoxious  than  these  to 
coloured  furs,  which  were  attached  to  the  civilized  beholder  were  frequently 
their  mats,  and  hung  down  over  them  in  seen  among  them  ;  and  I  observed  some 
•  manner  not  unlike  the  loose  jackets  of  «>f  green  jade  that  were  extremely  curious, 
oar  Hussars.  The  dress  of  the  com-  However,  I  could  not  suppress  my  emo- 
taon  warriors  only  wanted  the  fur  cloaks  tions  on  seeing  the  dollars  that  were 
to  make  it  equally  rich  with  that  of  their  taken  from  the  plunderers  of  the  unfor- 
superiors,  for  it  was  in  every  other  re-  tunate  Boyd,  suspended  from  the  breasts 
spect  the  same,  and  sometimes  even  mo|f  of  some  of  them,  and  all  the  horror  of 
showy.  Many  of  them  wore  mats,  that  cruel  transaction  was  revived  in  my 
which  were  fancifully  worked  round  mind.  But  the  ornaments  on  which 
with  variegated  borders,  and  decorated  they  set  the  most  value  were  rude  repre- 
in  other  respects  with  so  much  curious  sentacions  of  the  human  form,  made  of 
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green  jade,  and  carved  with  some  inge- 
nuity. These  hung  down  from  their 
breasts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dol- 
lars. 

"  Their  instruments  of  war  were  as 
diversified  as  their  dresses  and  decora- 
tions, and  the  weapons  of  no  two  of 
them  were  exactly  the  same  in  shape  and 
dimensions.  The  greater  part  of  them 
carried  spears  ;  but  these  were  all  of 
different  lengths,  and  otherwise  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
uniformity,  though  there  were  some  par- 
ticulars in  which  a  similarity  among  the 
whole  of  then)  might  be  observed.  I 
remarked  many  of  them  with  short  spears, 
which  served  them  for  the  same  purpose 
that  the  musket  is  employed  in  other 
countries,  to  attack  their  enemies  at  a 
distance  ;  and  this  they  generally  do  to 
some  effect,  by  darting  these  spears  at 
them  with  a  sure  aim.  The  long  spears, 
which  are  headed  at  the  end  with  whale- 
bone worked  down  to  an  extremely  sharp 
point,  they  use  as  lances,  and  with  these 
they  do  great  execution  in  close  attack. 
Battle-axes  also  were  carried  by  some  in- 
dividuals among  them,  as  likewise  an 
instrument  resembling  a  Serjeant's  hal- 
bert,  which  had  large  bunches  of  the 
parrot's  feathers  tied  round  the  top  of  it 
by  way  of  ornament.  Other3  brandish- 
ed in  their  hands  long  clubs  made  of 
whalebone,  and  all  carried  thepattoo- 
pattoo,  an  instrument  of  no  fixed  dimen- 
sions, though  generally  about  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  long,  and  four  broad.  In 
shape,  it  bears  some  jesemblance  to  the 
battledore,  but  is  worked  out  to  a  sharp 
edge,  and  one  blow  from  it  would  in- 
stantly sever  the  hardest  skull.  They 
employ  them  for  the  purpose  of  knock- 
ing down  Air  enemies  when  they  come 
to  close  combat,  and  indeed  no  weapon 
can  do  this  more  effectually.  Those  I 
have  seen  were  variously  made  of  the 
whalebone,  the  green  jade  and  a  dark-' 
coloured  stooe,  susceptible  of  a  high  po- 
lish. The  ingenuity  they  evince  in  ma- 
king these  weapons  is  really  surprising  ; 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  none  of 
our  best  mechanics,  with  all  the  aid  oP 
suitable  tools,  could  finish  a  more  com- 


plete piece  of  workmanship  in  this  line, 
than  one  of  these  savages,  whose  whole 
technical  apparatus  consists  of  a  shell  or 
a  sharp  stone.  Trppouie,  who,  I  roust 
now  observe  was  the  brother  of  George, 
had  a  weapon  of  this  description,  which 
he  had  beat  out  of  some  bar-iron,  and 
the  polish  it  displayed  was  so  very  fine, 
that  I  could  not  have  thought  it  possible 
for  it  to  have  been  effected  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  a  New  Zealander,  had  I 
not  many  other  proofs  of  the  astonishing 
ingenuity  of  these  people.  Thus  did 
the  savage  instruments  of  death  present 
themselves  to  my  view  in  every  shape, 
and  the  scene  gave  rise  to  many  power- 
ful sensations. 

"  The  fated  crew  of  the  Boyd  were 
still  present  in  any  mind  ;  and  the  idea 
that  I  was  at  that  very  moment  sur- 
rounded by  the  cannibals  who  had  butch- 
ered them  and  had  seen  the  very  weap- 
ons that  had  effected  their  slaughter, 
caused  a  chilling  horror  to  pervade  my 
frame  ;  while  looking  only  at  the  deed 
itself,  I  never  once  considered  that  it 
might  have  been  provoked. 

"  But  while  my  mind  was  thus  agitat- 
ed with  the  reflections  produced  by  this 
shocking  massacre,  I  contemplated  with 
surprise  the  faces  of  the  perpetrators. 
Never  did  I  behold  any,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  countenance,  (George's)  that 
appeared  to  betray,  fewer  indications  of 
malignant  vengeance.  I  observed,  on 
the  contrary,  an  air  of  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity pictured  in  them  all  ;  and  the 
fierceness  they  displayed  was  not  that  of 
barbarous  fury,  impatient  for  destruction, 
but  of  determined  courage,  still  ready  to 
engage,  but  always  prepared  to  show 
mercy." 

This  long  extract  forbids  us  to  go  on 
to  the  next  in  our  present  Number,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  also  of  considerable 
length,  being  the  appalling  history  of  the 
butchery  of  the  Boyd's  crew,  as  told  by 
the  savage  perpetrators  of  that  massacre. 
As  our  review  of  the  voyage  will,  how- 
ever, occupy  several  numbers,  this  sad 
•Aory  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  publi- 
cation. 
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From  tte  Bmoptn  Maguia* 

THE  WANDERER. 

Gl^p&r  //.  ments  of  affection  and  esteem  :  the  pas* 
*TX)  witness  the  separation  of  the  body  sions  of  school-boys  are  stronger  than 
-*-  and  its  immaterial  essence,  even  those  of  men,  they  know  less  of  the 
when  the  process  is  accompanied  by  all  world,  and  have  not  arrived  at  the.  pe- 
the  forms  attendant  on  dissolution,  when  riod  of  thinking  most  men  knaves,  and 
the  quackeries  of  mourning  and  medicine  knowing  many  to  be  so— when,  looking 
through  a  long  illness  have  marked  the  with  coolness  on  the  occurrences  of  life, 
gradual  approach  of  death,  and  by  dia-  and  profiting  by  their  experience,  (often 
tracting  the  reflexions  have  blunted  the  dearly  bought)  (heir  attachments  become 
feelings  and  relieved  the  intensity  of  grief  rather  subservient  to  their  interests,  than 
—even  then  'tis  a  most  painful  spectacle ;  the  results  of  their  feelings. 
one  which,  striking  at  the  root  of  our  From  the  sombre  reflections  which 
self-conceit,  convinces  us  of  our  insigni-  had  occupied  his  mind  during  the  night, 
£caoce,  and  proclaims  aloud  that  man  is  Maurice  rose  as  soon  as  the  day  appear- 
but  "  the  child  of  dust,  the  brother  of  ed,  and  after  visiting  his  friend's  lifeless 
the  worm."  But  this,  painful  as  it  is,  corse,  and  giving  directions  about  his 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  acute  feeW  funeral,  which  he  learned  from  the  land- 
ings of  grief  experienced  at  beholding  the  lady  Wharton  had  desired  to  be  as  plain 
sudden  death  of  a  beloved  friend  ;  the  as  possible,  and  not  at  all  differing  from 
unexpectedness  of  the  occurrence  stems*  those  of  the  villagers,  he  proceeded  to  his 
as  it  were,  the  usual  feeling  of  unmixed  home,  where  he  found  bin  friends  as  well 
sorrow,  and  produces  in  its  stead  a  dull  as  he  could  wish,  aod  received  a  moat 
depression  of  soul,  a  sullen  silent  grief  ardent  welcome — the  joy  of  the  meeting 
too  heavy  for  utterance,  and  which  seems  was  somewhat  checked  by  the  melancho- 
asif  to  ex  press  it  would  increase  its  weight,  ly  account  of  the  death  of  his  unfortunate 

Maurice  beheld  bis  friend's  death  with  friend, 

the  keenest  emotion,  his  feelings  over-  A  week  from  the  day  on  which  Wbar- 

powered  him,  he  sank  on  a  chair  near  the  ton  had  died,  Maurice  followed  his  bier 

lifeless  body,  and  for  some  moments  was  to  the  grave.     It  was  a  most  romantic 

overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions;  spot  in  which  he  had  desired  to  be   bu- 

he  was  soon,   however,  roused  by  the  riedt  upon  a  small  eminence  in  the  vil- 

peopte  in  the  room,  and  stifling  his  feel-  lage  cbureh-yard  ;    an  immense    yew- 

ings,  he  gave  some  necessary  orders,  and  tree  overshadowed  the  grave,  and  the 

retired  to  the  bed  prepared  for  him.  wind  rustling  through  its  thick  brandies 

Left  to  himself,  he  thought   with  in-  made  a  sighing*sound  at  every  blast. 

creased  sorrow  of  the  untimely  fate  of  Without  any  very  great  effort  of  the  ima- 

his  deceased  friend,  and  almost  depreca-  gination,  it   might  have  seemed  to   be 

ted  the  chance  which  had  brdught  him  at  performing  a  requjem  over  the  dead.  In 

•uch  a  moment  to  witness  his  death.  His  this  spot,  which  command^   a  view  of 

thoughts  then  took  a  retrospective  glance  the  village-school  aod   the  surrounding 

to  the  period  at  which  he  had   known  country,  Wharton  had  loved  to  sit   for 

him  previously  to  bis  leaving  England.  hours  together  :  and  here,  a  short    time 

They  had  been  together  at  a  public  before  his  death,  he  had  requested  to  be 

school,  where  Wharton,  who  was  by  interred. 

some  years  Maurice's  senior,  had  won  Maurice  stood  in  a  reverie,  almost  in- 

his  eternal  friendship  by  the  numerous  sensible  to  the  objects  around  him,  until 

kind  offices  which  a  bigger  boy  at  a  pub-  the  hollow  sound  of  the  heavy  earth strik- 

Kc  school  can  render  to   his  inferior  &$  ing  on  the  coffin  roused  him — it  seem- 

size  and  age ;  he  had  fought  his  battles,  ed  to  break  as  it  were,  the  last  link  of 

done  his  lessons,  and  screened  his  faults ;  the  chain  which  had  connected  the  de- 

the  result  was,  that  there  subsisted  be-  ceased  to  humanity.      He  listened   de- 

tween  the    friends  the  warmest  senti-  voutly  to  the  remainder  of  the  burial  ser- 
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▼ice,  the  most  sublime  of  ail  the  offices  sear  into  forgetruhtesfl,  but  can  never  re- 

of  the  church  of  England,  calculated  at  store    to  health;    it  is  some  consok- 

the  same  time  to  inspire  a  resignation  to  tion  to  poor  forth  on  paper  the  over- 

the  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  impart  flowing*  of  his  heart— -at  least  I  find  it 

consolation  to  the  the  mind  borne  down  so — and  as  on  looking  back  upon  the 

with  grief.  occurrences  of  my  life,  I  see  many  cu> 

Among  Wharton's  papers  was  found  cumstances  which    now  seem  to  have 

a  note,  in  which  he  desired,  that  after  the  been  mighty  ridiculous,  though    they 

payment  of  his  funeral,  and  other  ex-  onoe  appeared  of  vital  importance  to  roe, 

pauses,  the  remainder  of  the  money  he  I  hare  determined  to  put  them -on  paper, 

peasessed,  should  be  given  to  his  hostess,  in  order,  as  Montaigne  says,  w  to  make 

as  some  remuneration  for  the  kindnesses  them  ashamed  of  themselves."     Boms 

he  had  received  from  her.     Maurice  ful-  of  them  are  of  a  more  sombre  cast ;  and, 

filled  his  friend's  intentions,  and  retired  perhaps,  when  the  cold,  but  friendly 

ltome  with  a  heavy  heart,  where,  at  the  grasp  of  death  shall  have  ceased  the 

first  opportunity,  he  opened  the  roanu-  throbbing  of  the  heart  which  now  pants 

script  which  Wharton  had  given  him.  from  the  oppression  of  the  world,  some 

On  the  first  leaf,  and  evidently  written  congenial  spirit  may  light  upon  tbsie 

much  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  pages,  written  as  cursorily  as  the  feeliogi 

book,  was  written  as  follows  : —  which  prompted  them,  occurred  to  the 

"  When  a  man's  mind  has  become  so  mind  of  the  writer*      Should  such  a  out 

much  estranged  from  bis  fellow  men  (no  meet  with  them  when  the  eye  of  the  world 

matter  whether  by  his  own  vices  or  by  is  not  upon  him,  and  the  hand  which  now 

those  of  others)  that  he  feels  no  social  traces  them  shall  have  mouldered  intv 

tie,  which  causes  him  to  take  any  interest  that  oblivion  which  (but  that  religion 

in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  its  inhab-  forbids  the  murmur)  his  aching  mind 

itants  ;  when  his  spirit  has  been  so  much  wishes  it  never  woke  from,  the  rental 
wounded,  that  the  accidental  collision  of  may  beguile  him  of  a  tear — the  suffer- 

his  own  with  the  human  feelings  of  others,  ance  has  cost  me  many— if  this  should 

has  no  effect  but  that  tearing  afresh  those  not  be  the  case,  they  will  at  all  events 

wounds  which  the  hand  of  time  may  serve  to  light  a  fire." 


SUFFEMXG8  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  FRANCE. 

PUBLISHED  Iff  1817.      8VO. 

THE  fall  of  the  Preach  government  giving  this  dreadful  experience  to  tbe 
was  among  the  mo3t  memorable  world.  Bat  of  all,  the  highest  contri- 
eatastrophes  that  ever  shook  the  European  buted  the  most  unmerited  and  fearful 
system.  Great  disasters  at  home,  great  share.  The  royal  family  of  France  sat, 
vicissitudes  abroad,  the  unexampled  suf-  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  on  a 
ferings  of  the^surrounding  nations,  and  throne  the  most  enviable  that  ever  bore 
the  consummate  triumph  of  the  rival  a  monarch,  if  in  thrones  all  is  not  vanity. 
power  which  had  fought  from  the  begin*  The*kingdom,  recovered  from  the  agi- 
ning  against  her  violence  and  her  princi-  tation  of  a  brief  war,  was  returning  to 
pies,  crowded  into  the*  last  twenty-five  rapid  prosperity  :  the  intelligence  of^the 
years  a  mass  of  interest  utterly  une-  nation  was  flowing  out  in  energized  in- 
qualled  in  the  memory  of  civilization,  dustry,  wealth,  and  literature.  Honoured 
The  French  revolution'  had  another  as  the  central  land  of  European  cultiva- 
interest;  it  seemed  to  have  been  devised  tion,  France  was  already  ascending  to, 
as  a  mighty  lesson  to  all  ranks  of  men.  ^a  height  from  which  she  wa*  to  look 
The  period  which  shewed  Sovereigns  Bwn  as  the  great  mistress  of  European 
shaken  from  their  thrones,  like  dust  from  power.  The  king  was  young,  popular, 
the  balance,  shewed  the  most  pitiless  in-  accomplished,  a  man  of  virtue,  and  a  pa- 
corsiona  on  individual  happiness.  All  triot;  the  queen,  the  finest  woman  of 
conditions  in  France  bore  their  share  io  bar  age,  admirable  for  talent,  grace,  and 
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beauty,— the  daughter  of  a  heroioe,  and  release  of  the  Duchess    d'Angoule 

with  a  heart  noble  at  bar  mother's;  their  from  the  Temple.     The  narrative  is  of 

children,  full  of  the  promise  of  beauty  unequal  excellence;  but  it  is  of  high  an* 

and  virtue,  the  hope  of  France.    In  a  thority.    The  memoirs  of  eye-witnesses 

moment  this  briRtaot  prospect  was  over*  have  been  chiefly  employed.     Hoe's, 

shadowed,  and  if  human  nature  were  to  Clery's,    and    the    DvcitEss    d'An- 

hnve  bean  searched  for  an  example  of  ooulbme's  affecting  journal  hare  given 

the  deepest  humiliation*    it  must  hare  the  chief  material  of  the  latter  part :  the 

been  found  in  the  midst  of  that  illustri-  earlier  is  from  the  most  authentic  docu- 


ooe  and  ruined  family.  They  had  one 
consolation,  and  it  was  above  all  that 
the  worjd  could  give ;  they  were  inno- 
cent With  the  sufferings  of  the  did  con* 
femora  of  the  gospel,  they  had  their  pu- 
rity..  It  cheered  them  in  their  prison; 


meets  of  the  time.  We  quote  the  attack 
on  the  Bastile,  the  first  open  violence 
against  the  laws  and  the  throne. 

"  Apprehensive  of  disturbances,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bastile,  the  Marquis  dw 
Lauma*},  had  a  few  days  before  arranged 


h  threw  dignity  around  their  dying  hour ;  for  its  defence,  by  placing  some  additional 

it  made    their  grave   glorious;    but  it  guns  on  the  walls.     A  quantity  of  small 

deepened  the   crime  of  France.       A  arms,  balls,  and  cartridges  had  been  also 

wretched  and  bloody  people,  haunted  brought  in,  besides  two*  hundred  and 

by  tho  memory  of  their  murder,  and  fifty  barrels  of  powder.     The  garrison 

driven  to  lose  the  last  crime  in  the  agita-  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 

tion  of  new  guilt,  wandered  with  fire  and  men,  chiefly  invalids,  besides  the  Gov- 

aword  through    the  nations,   ite  hand  ernor's  servants.       About  two  in  the 

against  every  man,  and  the  world's  hatred  morning   of  the   13th,  the    Governor 

warring  against  the  world's  enemy.  The  ordered  the  soldiere  to  occupy  the  castle, 

mark  of  Cam  was  on   its  forehead,  and  and  placed  sentinels  at  the  gate  leading 

in  due  time  it  was  stricken.    The  inju-  to  the"  street  of  St.  Awtome.     During 


lies  of  Europe  have  been  vindicated  in 
the  punishment  of  France.  The  inju- 
ries of  her  royal  family  have  been  left 
to  another  vindication,  gentler  but  not 
loss  decisive.  The  single  survivor  of 
their  prison  has  been  placed  in  her  old 
conspicuous  rank,  and  in  it  has  given  evi- 
dence of  the  admirable  qualities  which 
lived  in  that  place  of  martyrdom.  She 
has  been  tried  in  all  the  stronger  emer- 
gencies that  display  the  noble  heart.  In 
the  endurance  of  long  and  hopeless  exile, 
in  the  perils  of  rebellion,  in  the  sudden 
return  to  the  palace  of  her  ancestors,  she 
has  had  the  whole  trial  that  pain,  danger, 
and  prosperity  could  offer  for  the  tempt- 
ation of  the  spirit  In  all  she  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  exigency.  The 
JDoebess  d'Angouleme  is  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  -virtues  which  were  bu- 
ried in  the  grave  of  her  parents.  The 
memory  of  Louis  and  Antoinette  is 
renewed  to  the  world,  in  the  magnan- 
imity of  their  child;  and  Franco,awak< 
ed  from  her  delirium,  has  learn ei 
»  the  treacherous  hands  that  rob! 


this  day  no  act  of  violence  was  com- 
mitted, but  some  shojs  were  discharged 
at  the  guards  on  the  tower.     Early  oa 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  sentinels  of 
the  gate  St.  Antoine  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  people,  and  carried  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  town-house.     About  ten  in 
the  morning,  three  deputies  came  from 
the  committee  as  far  as  the  iron  railing 
at  the  first  draw-bridge,  and  desired  to 
speak  with  the  Governor,  who  went  to 
them  ;    but  seeing  an  immense  crowd, 
he  said  that  only  the  three  deputies  could 
be  admitted,  and  offered  to  send  out  as 
many  hostages    while  they    remained,  . 
which  was  agreed  to.     De  la  Rozierf, 
a  Parisian   barrister,  and  first  elector  of 
the  district  of  St.  fs>uh,  arrived,  and  at 
his  own  request  was  likewise  admitted. 
He  said  that  he  came  to  represent  to  the 
Governor,  that  the  cannon,  pointed  from 
the  towers  on  the  different  streets,  had 
alarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  to  solicit 
ikaajsWheir  being  withdrawn.     The  Governor 
'di^^Prged  the  impossibility  ef  his  compliance, 
bb«r  without  orders  from   his  superiors.     He 
her  of  sovereigns,  who  could  possess  and  observed  that  they  were  in  places  where 
inspire  the  virtues  living*  before  their  eyes,  they  had   been   for  many  years  past; 
The  present  volume  details  the  early  but  that  to  quiet  those  alarms,  he  would 
tof  ths  Revolution  down  to  the  order  them  to  be  drawn  back  within  tho 
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parapet  De  la  Rozikrb  asked  permis-  your  safety  with  oar  lives."  They  then  re* 
sioa  to  go  into  the  castle,  to  see  that  this  returned  to  theElmCourt,where  in  about 
was  done.  The  Governor  at  first  ob-  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  went  away, 
jected  to  this ;  but  on  being  requested  **  The  people  again  came  on,  and  the 
by  Major  de  Lottie,  consented.  As  miserable  irresolution  of  the  Governor 
soon  as  Oe  la  Rozibrb  Was  within  the  and  treachery  of  the  garrison  gave  them 
castle,  he  began  to  beseech  the  Governor  every  advantage.  In  the  teeth  of  the 
and  garrison  not  to  fire  on  the  people,  castle  guns  they  set  fire  to  the  guard- 
but  quietly  yield  the  place :  to  this  it  room,  and  to  the  Governor's  house.  A 
was  answered,  that  they  would  not  fire,  cannon  was  then  fired  at  them,  the  only 
unless  they  were  attacked  ;  and  that  the  one  discharged  during  the  attack,  the 
consequences  must  rest  with  the  aggres-  place  having  been  defended  simply  with 
sore.     After  staying  a  short  time,  and  muskets ! 

completing  the  object  of  his  mission,      "  The  French  guards,  who  had  been 
which  afterwards  appeared  to  have  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  now  ap- 
to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  attack,  he  peared,    bringing  a   mortar,   two  four 
retired.      In  about    half  an   hour  the  pounders,    and  a  cannon    inlaid  with 
people  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  the  silver,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
street  &  Antoine,  and  in  the  Postage  Garde  Meuble.      Ds   Lad  nay  having 
Courie,  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  and  neglected  to  lay  in  provisions,  and  the 
hatchets,  exclaiming,  "  Tbey  must  have  people  persisting  in  their  determination 
the  Bastile !  Down  with  the  troops !"  &c.  to  reduce  the  plrrre,  about  four  o'clock 
The  officers  begged  them  from  the  walls  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  non-commission- 
to  keep  back,  and  represented  .the  danger  ed  officers  went  to  solicit  the  Governor 
to  which  they  were  exposing  themselves :  to  surrender  it !    Finding  himself  in  this 
tbey  however  persisted  in  advancing,  and  extremity,    he    endeavoured    to   fire  a 
as  there  were  no  troops  to  defend  it*  pistol  into  the  gunpowder  which  was 
succeeded  in  getting  down  the  first  draw-  deposited  in  the  Tour  de  la  Liberie,  but 
bridge.     The  garrison  on  this,  called  was   prevented  by  two  Serjeants.     He 
out  >o  them  again  to  retire,  or  they  must  asked  the  garrison  what  they  wished  him 
fire  upon  them  ;  but  they  answered  by  to  do  ?  He  said  his  own  opinion   was, 
continuing  to  advance,  and  firing  on  the  that  they  ought  to  defend  themselves  to 
soldiers.      The  garrison   now  returned  the  last,  and  even    blow  up  the  place 
the  fire,  and  drove  the  insurgents  back  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  fini- 
te the  first  draw-bridge,  from  which  they  Ous  mob.     But  as  the  garrison  continued 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  the  ramparts,  to  insist    on  surrendering,    he  gave  a 
Soon  after,  a  flag  was  seen  advancing  white  handkerchief  to  a  serjeant,  ordered 
from  the  arsenal,  followed  by  an   im-  him  to  shew  it  from   the  battlements, 
mense  number  of  people  in  arms,  some  and  sent  a  drummer  to  beat  the  Ckamade. 
of  whomjhaited  in  the  first  court,  called  The  populace,  regardless  of  the  signals, 
H\e  Court  of  the  Elms,  while  others  ad  von-  and  rendered   more  courageous  by  the 
ced  to  the  next,  calling  out  to  the  garrison  cessation  of  resistance,  continued  to  fire, 
not  to  fire,  as  deputies  were  come  from  They  soon  advanced  to  the  draw-bridge 
the  town -house.     De  Launat  said  that  and  ordered  it  to  be  let  down.     The 
the  deputies  might  advance,  but  that  the  officer  commanding  the   Swiss  detach- 
people  in  arms  must  not  advance  be-  ment,  spoke  to  them  through  a  loop  hols 
yond  the  first  draw-bridge.     The  sol-  at  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  proposed 
diers  on  the   walls  called  out  that  they  that  the  garrison  should   be  allowed  to 
•would  not  fire,  and  in  proof  clubbed  their  march  out  with  their  arms ;  but  the  popu- 
muskets.     After  many  signs  and  much  lace  exclaimed,  "  No  I  No !"  He, then 
entreaty,  the  people  stopped,  and  the  Jgjd  them,  that  the  troops  would  dtftver 
deputies    advanced   into    the    Pussogd^Htbe  place  and  their  arms,  if  they  were 
Courte.      There  they  remained  about  wKired  that  neither  insult  nor  violence) 
ten  minutes  without  advancing,  notwith-  of  any  kind  would  be  offered  to  them, 
standing  the  soldiers  on  the  towers  called  The  insurgents  replied,  "  Let  down  the 
out  to  them,  "  Come  and  speak  to  the  bridge,  nothing  snail  happen  to  you.** 
Governor;  we  will  be  answerable  for  The  Governor  o*  this  ejuiruco  took 
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the  key  out  of  his  pocket,  and  ordered  house;    and  the  last,  the  Cotjmt  n 

two  corporals  to  let  do  wd  the  bridge.    It  Solagbs,  who  by  his  own  detail  had 

was  no  sooner  down,  than  the  people  been  arrested  at  Toulouse,  by  an  order 

rushed  into  the  court^nd  attacked  the  in-  from  the  minister,  granted  at  the  request 

Talids  who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  of  his  own  father,  for  dissipation  and 

were  ranged  along  the  wall  on  the  right,  other  misconduct.    He  had  been  first 

44  The  8wisa  were  opposite  to  them,  sent  to  Vincennes,  and  afterwards  re- 

aad  escaped;  not  being  immediately  re-  moved  to  the  Bastile  in  February  1784. 

marked ;  owing  probably  to  the  canvas  Having  heard  the  firing,  he  enquired  of 

Crocks  which  they  wore  over  their  uni-  the  turnkey,  who  had  just  brought  up  his 

Conns.     The  people  then  entered  the  dinner,  what  it  meant     He  was  told  it 

apartments  of  the  officers,  where  they  was  occasioned  by  a  revolt  of  the  people, 

broke  the  fureiture,doors,  and  windows;  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  bread ;  but  * 

and  so  great  was  the  contusion,  that  while  the  turnkey  was  apologizing  for 

.  many  continued  to  fire,  and,  without  in*  being  later  than  usual  in  bringing  him 

tending  it,  killed  and    wounded  their  his  dinner,  the  room   was  filled  with 

companions.    The  officers  and  invalids  armed  men*     It  was  some  time  before 

were  dragged  to  the  Greve."  the  Count  could  think  himself  in  safety. 

Db  Lauh  ay  was  assassinated  in  front  He  was  removed  to  an  bote}.      The 

Of  the  town-house  by  the  mob;  his  head  populace,  of  their   own  impulse,  had 

cot  of£  and  paraded  through  the  streets  destroyed  the   Governor's  house,  and 

oo  a  pike.  some  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  Bastile. 

Besides  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  But  the  committee  at  the  town-house 

they  murdered  M.  Db  Losmb  Salbray,  resolved  that  the  castle  itself  should  be 

Major  of  the  Bastile;  Db  Hbssellbs,  demolished.    The  city  architects  were 

ProToet  of  the  Merchants ;  Db  Mirat,  appointed  to  conduct  the  work,  and  this 

Aide- Major,  and  Pertan,  Lieutenant  immense  edifice  was  soon  levelled  with 

of  the  Invalids.  the  ground.      Many  cannon-balls  were 

"  The  people  now,  intoxicated  with  found  in  the  walls,  supposed  to  have 

their  successes,  began  to  search  the  cells,  been  lodged  there  during  the  war  of  the 

Bat  what  was  their  astonishment  to  find  Fronde,  at  the  battle  in  the  Fetuxbourg* 

that  those  dreary  dungeons,  which  they  St.  Antoine,  when  the  Royal  army  was 

expected  to  find  crowded  with  the  vie-  commanded  by  Turbwnb,  and  that  of 

urns  of  despotism,  contained  but  seven  the  Fronde,  by  the  great  Condb.     The 

prisoners !    Four  of   those  had    been  Bastile  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1 369, 

placed  there,  preparatory  to  their  trial  for  by  order,  of  Charles  V.,  and  finished  by 

an  extensive  forgery  of  bills  of  exchange ;  his  successor  in  1 383,  as  a  state  prison, 

one,  a  notorious  offender,  as  a  temporary  Upon  Ae  accession  of  Louis  X  VI.,  the 

punishment ;  one,  who  waa  insane,  and  registers  food   been  inspected,  and  most 
whom  the  mob  afterwards  sent  to  a  mad-  ofthe  prisoners  liberated." 

•  ¥ 

CAPT.  BEAUFORTS  TOYAGE. 

PBESBifT  state  of  the  Turco-oreekish  lesser  districts  to  the  subordinate  aghas, 
provinces  op  asia  mikor.  who  again  reimburse  themselves  by  pro- 

THE  Turkish  dominion,  .re  divided  S^6  CTto"io°-    "1^au,hl?ri.ty  of  *• 
uu  *ui»»uuuu»uiuu»«eui   «      gupenor  pashas  is  almost  unlimited,  and 
i»to.  number  of  pro..***,  woich  in  "£„„„£„,         incw  |heir  .,w|ance 
sregoTemed  by  pubes,  or  beys^ordm*  .  equiv)£0|.    One  of  their  Irinci- 

totbetr  extent.    Iboee  oncers  de^^,  0'b,;^tion,  ig>  t0  furnWl  a^toia 

E"?"Ufc!r  W»*"f*  *°"  ^proportion  of  troops,  .nd,  when  sun*. 

,     '  t       ?V  t0°a  ,odrn'£  *    T  "">"«».  »«>  accompany  them  in  per«»  to 
Mlvee  for  thst  expence,  by  wiling  the  ^  impwial  ^  t- 

.»     Amwm..  Vol  ft  Mehemmet,  thepash.  of  Adtlia,  for* 
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kMJgUm^W^oalfeT^eitUissua^  their  Uvea;  end  the  resVipfWing  4k 
mpns,  but  had  even  refused  to  seed  his  men\  out  fyin  Ba*by>  and  a,bout  a  hour 
quota.  The  mceosed  Porte  at  fire^  co^ld  dred  of  th^ir  MIq wets,  ^w  OwwiaselT^ 
oajy  menace,  being  too  Cully  pccupied  iojo,  boa*s»and  eapa|)ed  to  sea.  ia  various, 
bjj  t£e  war  with  Russia  either  ty  4eP9&?  directions,. 

of  puoiah  him.  A°m<A  bis  bfptljier,  We  afterward*  learned  d*at  Ahmed, 
aid  avowed  eoeqiy,  at  that  time,  lived  with  a  few  attendant  W  ^te^rajugi 
under  tlje  protection  of  f£a*a  Qsman  in  tfca  barren  island  afRaajyUterbentbo 
Gjglqo,  the  pasha  of  Mfeaguosia,  and  per-  wflssoon  dtscoveoed  W^s&**l8W*«p4i 
hfof  tUe  most powerful  cbjefuiu  of Aav  aisp,  that  the vessel containing  to*  pjuo- • 
tqba.  Through  his  influence,  Ahmed  derpd  treasure  Wibeeu  seized  by  tbejbey 
secretly  purebred,  at  Constantinople,  a,  of  Rhodes*  and  bonou/qbly  restored. 
fermau  of  appointment  to  by  brother's  AnUlia  is  beau4fa%  atfiflted  WW&d* 
pas^alik;  foe  which  he  vyas^xpay,  i£  small  harbour :  the  street*  appear  to.  rise 
uftimatelj  successful,  1 50,0Qa  piastres,  behind  each  other,  1*1*0  |he  seate  4% 
TJbe  Porte,  however,  seldom  goes  farther  theatre ;  and*  on  tbe  level  summit  of  the 
tl^an  to  grant  the  ferman :— ^here  it  is;  hill,  the  city  is  enclosed  ty  a>  ditch,  % 
get  possession  as  you  can*  n\bmed,  double  wall,  and  a^seiies  of  square  tew«% 
therefore*  accompanied  by  our  passenger,  about  fifty  yards,  asunder,  We  endee- 
the  Bin  Bashy,  proceeded  to  $caia  vouredto  oW^pe^w^n  to  pans,  along. 
JJuova;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tk^e  inside  of  the  vjafls,  and  tfo  examine 
pasha  of  Magnesia,  embarked  about  them  and  the  towers ;  but  the  bey  re- 
%ee  hundred  well-armed  volunteers  in  minded  us  of  the  rigid  laws  of  the  empire 
small  vessels,  giving  out  there  that  they  on  that  subject,  and,  without  absolutely* 
Mtere  a  reinforcement  for  tl?e  pasha  of  E-  refusing,  put  it  to  ray  feelings  whether, 
gypc  Ina  few  days  they  iqacnedA<laha,  circumstanced  as  he  was  with  regard  to. 
^here,  pretending  that  they  were  trading  the  Porte,  I  would  urge  him  to  do  what 
vessels .  returning  from  Alexandria,  and  his  enemies  would  not  fail  to  distort  into 
in  want  of  provisions,  they  entered  the  a  grave  offence.  There  was  no  answer- 
harbour  without  exciting  suspicion.  After  ingthia  appeal,  and  we  contented  ©uj- • 
dusk  the  confederates,  who  had  till  selves  with  an  external  view,, 
then  been  concealed  under  apparent  The  population  of  Adalia  probably 
merchandise,  suddenly  landed,  and,  seiz-  doesnotexceed  9000,  two-third*  of  which 
iog  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  op  the  I  understood  to  be  Mohammedan,,  the 
palace,  they  proclaimed  their  leader,  to  be  other  third  Greeks  These  Greeks  are 
the  lawful  pasha.  The  next  day  Ahmed  acquainted  witb  00  other  language  than 
rifled  Mebemmet's  treasury,  wherein,  it  the  Turkish ;  yet,  though  some  of  their 
is  saidt  a  million  of  piastres  were  found ;  prayers  are  translated  into  that  tongue* 
and  which,  for  fear  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  principal  part  of  the  liturgy  is  re- 
were  instantly  embarked,  and  consigned  peated  in  Greek  by  the  papas,  or  p/iesja»* 
to  the  caw  of  his  patron  at  Scala  Nuova.  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  as 
Menemmet,  fortunately  for  himself,  ignorant  of  the  meaning  as  their  congre- 
was  in  the  country  when  the  city  had  gatioo.  Chandler  mentions  a  similar 
been  surprised.  He  speedily  exerted  the  circumstance  at  Philadelphia :  and  in 
resources  yet  left  to  him;  the  best  of  some  of  the  other  inland  towns  of  Asia 
which  were  the  affections  of  his  people :  Minor,  where  the  proportion  of  Greeks . 
and  these  he  undoubtedly  possessed ;  for,,  is  but  small,  the  language  of  tbeir  mas- 
.  though  his  capital  was  taken,  his  treasure  ters  prevails  as  it  does  here.  It  is  a  sin- 
eone.  and  himself  declared  a  rebel  by  gular  fact,  however,  that  at  Scala  Nuova, 
the  Porte,  he  was  enabled  to  present  a  considerable  sea-port  near  Ephesus, 
himself  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  t^a  contrary  takes  place,; — few  Turks 
the  fourth  day,  with  six  thousand  faithful  ^m  speak  Turkish  fluently ;  even  the 
adherents.  During  two  days  the  conflict  a^K  and  the  janissaries  conversed  wka 
-was  doubtful,  but  at  length  victory  each  other  in  Greek,  and  explained  there- 
crowned  his  efforts.  Two-thirds  of  his  selves,  imperfectly  to  our  Turkish  inter-  * 
antagonists  payed  for  their  temerity  with  preter. 
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TETtfrtrD  anacs.  meat  for  Ibis  recent!  J  formed  tack  has 

Hie  shore  boneding  this  plain  mm  been  derived ;  and,  perhaps  wherever 
*ww*ag*a*el  beachr,  tot,  from  the  nr*  the  petrified  beach  occurs*  a  similar  niodb 
per  pan  of  die  siojte  to  tone  distance  -ef  accounting  for  it  might  bo  furnished 
intOtbe*ea,  it  is  no*r«  eoiencrnet  of  byao  attentive  tavestigation  of  the  abja- 
4MdUnig4toocv  from  am*  to  two  feet  in  cent  strata. 

thickness.  This  petrified  beach  is  not  la  tie  island  of  Rhodes  there  are  kills 
Madia*  to  the  attain  of  Sch'nty :  nana/  ef  puddmg-stone  considerably  eforated 
lastaneesof  it,  on  a  smajksrecafte,  bad  above  the  sea:  I  have  fragments  ofk 
been  ahedy  ohserved  on  the  coasts  of  whidh  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
Asia  Mtbor,  entfca  few  ia  some  parts  of  we,  had  detached  from  the  beach  of  Se- 
Greece ;  and  I  have  bean  arfetsnad  that  ttnty,  or  from  that  of  port  Raphti  ia 
spJe  of  it  also  oncer*  hi  Aiejry.  Greece  \  eicept  that  its  consolidation  is 


Seiag  generally  covered  with  loose  sand  father  more  complete,  which  may  poesi* 
andpewbleB,Hpr«s«dUtotbeeynitoes:-  My  arise  from  the  greater  pressure  of  the 
tmotdiiiary  appearance;  but  the  unwary  immmbeat  weight,  and  frodi  its  longer 
laMtn^tstKidldnnetal^UlbtncomnKm  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  remarkable 
seech  of  yielding  materiel**  and  should  that  *  horiaootal  stratum  of  stone-marl 
ronwpoo  it  before  a  fottowiageurf,  angbt  ajtyears  to  nave  once  covered  these  bills, 
fa  fas%  apprized  of  rt*  error*  Inespe*  At  Cape  Krio,  the  ancient  Cnidus,  there 
aiuans  from  various  place*  that  I  have  is  also  much  calcareous  breccia*  which  is 
examined,  differ  but  little  from  each  ektretneiy  hard :  the  base  of  one  of  tbe 
other :  gravel  predominates  in  some,  tenfples1  is  composed  of  it,  though  tbe 
coarse  aand  in  others,  or  they  lie  in  afc-  superstructure  is  of  marble.  At  Phase* 
temate  layers  of  each*  The  pebbles  in  all  Us  we  found  a  patch  of  the  petrified 
toe  mdre  or  less  rounded ;  out  the  more  beach,  and  again  at  a  few  miles  to  the 
jagged-nod  angular  they  ute^  the  stronger  eastward  of  Alaya;  where,  being  thin, 
.  itf  the  aggregate*  The  gravel  is  a  coUee-  the  sea  has  undermined  and  blown  it  up 
tion  of  a  great  variety  of  different  species,  in  several  places,  leaving  the  subordinate 
though  the  greater  part  of  them  seem  to  gravel  in  its  natural  state.  It  is,  how* 
becalcnveoua.  The  cement  or  paste  by  ever*  needless  to  enumerate  here  all  the 
which  they  are  united  is  likewise  caleare*  places  where  it  may  be  found  on  this 
Dos,  and'so  tenacious,  that  a  blow  soft*  coast:  they  are  every  where  expressed 
eient  to  break  the  mast,  more  frequently  in  the  survey,  in  ordet  to  warn  the  mark 
fractures  even  tbe  quartz  pebbles,  than  her,  as  Weil  as  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
dislodges  them  from  their  bed.  future  visitors  to  ascertain  whether  tbe 

Close  1o  the  westward  of  Side  we  bad  principle  continues  at  work,  or  whether 
found  some  ledges  of  reek,  partly  above  tbe  efforts  of  the  sea  are  now  employed 
and -partly  under  water,  which  appear  to  in  the  subversion  of  what  has  been  al- 
ba*© fcefcri  produced  in  a  sMrar  manner*  reedy  formed.  At  Pompeiepolis  it  will 
This  rock  contains  a  large  proportion  of  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  subject; 
ttfoken  tiles,  both  red  and  yellow,  of  bet  the  great  length  of  the  petrified 
sheds,  Mis  of  wood,  and  of  such  rubbish  beach  of  Selinfy  seemed  to  bier  a  fit 
M  migtt  be  etpected  in  the  vwtoityofa  opportunity  for  bringing  together  these 
town.  It  is  uncommonly  hard ;  but,  as  slight  notices  upon  a  subject,  which  may 
W»h*d  no  tools'  m  the  boat,  satisfactory  be  curious  to  those  who  have  not  wit- 
specimeoa'coald  not  be  detached.  Near  nessed  similar  phenomena ;  and  which 
to  these  rdcky  ledges,  a  ridge  of  low  hills  must  be  interesting  to  all  who  reflect  how 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  eighty  feet:  rare  are  tbe  opportunities  of  observing 
•hey  consist  of  thin  torfeontal  strata  of  the  proeess  of  nature  when  engaged  in 
soft  grey  Knlestone,  or  rather  of  half  in*  the  formation  of  new  rocks,  compared 
d&rated. mart,  and  are  intersected  lAwiththe  every  where  visible  means  by 
chop  gdffies,  Which  have  been  word  which  the  gradual  destruction  of  tbe  old 
through  by  streams  that  trieVte  across  iocIw  k  aewinpeshed. 
die  beaen  ittto  the  sea.  Pernaps  tbe  caW  r**Ataa,  »  esc  bj<d  ants  or  tub  lace- 
eareone  panicles  thus  washed  down  may  demojhaits. 

feint  vHinWswuron  Mm  whence  thece.       We  weighed  in  pursuit  of  a*mallarn> 
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Gnxk  Pirates*- Vint  to  Tdnau.  [you  % 

ed  wissel  that  had  tacked  iff  shore  oa  the  primal  or  inaawtiesus,  came  off  to 


perceiving  tbe  frigate  at  anchor.  A  express  their  gratitude  lor  oar  having  do* 
kaik,  of  whom  she  bad  bees  in  chaoa,  livered  them  from  oae  at  least  ol  that 
-was  quickly  spoken,  and  the  master  pro-  fraternity  which  had  so  often  laid  their 
toing  hie  belief  that  she  was  a  pirate,  bland  under  contribution;  and  thee/ 
redoubled  our  anxiety  to  catch  her.  By  pointed  out  a  rook  near  the  ship,  where, 
the  term  pirate  is  not  meant  a  Barbery  three  dayahefore,  two  Matnot  pirate*  had 
(corsair:  the  predatory  states  of  that  adjoarncd  to  divide  the  plunder  of  a 
coast,  however  rapacious,  confine  their  Turkish  boat;  whose  crew,  consisting  of 
hostilities  to  distinct  nations;  and,  how*  five  men,  they  had  massacred  there,  spar* 
ever  inhuman  their  treatment,  the  value  iagooiy  one  passenger ;  and  bun  they 
of  tbe  slave  is  a  guarantee  for  the  lire  of  had  deprived  of  ah  ear.  %  The  troth  of 
the  captive:  but  in  the  district  of  Mataa,  this  story  was  confirmed  by  the  poor  fat* 
the  southern  province  of  the  Moron,  low  rnntself,  who  afterwards  came  on 
there  is  a  regularly  organised  eyetem  of  board  to  have  his  wound  dressed ;  and 
absolute  and  general  piracy.  The  nam-  an  officer,  who  was  despatched  to  the 
ber  of  their  vessels,  or  armed  row-boats,  rock,  reported  that  the  five  bodies  wave 
fluctuates  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  still  lying  there,  a  prey  to  kraeenentts 
they  lurk  behind  the  beadlanda  and  in-  birds.  The  little  that  is  generally  known 
numerable  rocks  of  tbe  Archipelago.  All  of  these  profligate  descendants  from  the 
flags  are  eoually  their  preyt  and  tbe  life  Spartans,  and  of  tbek  desperate  piracies, 
or  death  of  the  captured  crew  is  merely  may  perhaps  plead  a  sufficient  npology 
a  question  of  convenience.  A  Turkish  for  this  short  Agression* 
prise  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rale;  TSJun>%9owTtmsoe^THBBiftTn]PLACi 
for,  as  they  expect  no  mercy  if  taken  by  on  st.  faou 

Turks,  they  rarely  give  them  Quarter.  The  same  motives  which  had  restrained 

The  preceding  year  we  had  found  one  me  from  visiting  in  person  the  rains  of 
of  these  pirates  concealed  in  a  email  SeJeueia,  and  other  places  remote  from 
creek  of  Hennonissi,  a  barren  island  to  the  coast,  here  also  induced  me  to  refaa- 
the  westward  of  Stampalia :  as  our  boats  quisb  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  that 
approached,  they  fired  into  them  from  expedition.  The  temptation  was*  in* 
the  cliffs,  and  rolled  down  large  stones,  deed,  great :  few  cities,  in  Asia-Miner, 
which  wounded  two  of  our  men.  We  were  more  celebrated  than  the  anoieot. 
destroyed  the  vessel,  sjid  compelled  most  Tarsus ;  and  even  the  modern  city  bears 
of  tbe  crew  to  submit :  the  rest  retreated  a  respectable  rank  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
to  the  craggy  heights,  and  we  made  sail  The  officers  found  the  distance  to  Tor* 
in  quest  of  their  comrade,  who  we  learn*  aoos  about  four  hours,  or  twelve  miles, 
ed  was  skulking  among  the  neighbouring  through  a  level  and  well  cultivated  coon- 
islands ;  but  the  darkness  of  the  night,  try.  On  their  arrival,  they  wailed  on 
and  the  warning  fires  from  the  top  of  the  the  moosseilim,  or  governor;  bat  tiny 
island,  enabled  bim  to  escape.  On  re-  were  desired  to  produce  their  fetssen 
turning  to  Hennonissi,  we  found  that  a  from  the  Porte,  before  they  cotdd  be 
couple  of  nights9  starvation  had  rendered  admitted.  He  detained  it  e  long  time, 
the  remaining  rogues  more  tractable,  for  and  on  several  preteits  evaded  granting 
they  eagerly  came  down  to  the  boat  and  them  en  audience :  at  length,  however, 
surrendered  themselves.  Nothing  could  they  were  admitted  to  his  presence; 
be  more  contemptible  than  the  appear-  when,  after  much  haughty  and  imperii- 
ance  of  this  vessel ;  yet  she  rowed  fast,  neat  examination  on  his  pert,  and  ex- 
possessed  a  swivel  and  twenty  muskets,  population  on  their's,  he  offered  them 
and,  with  the  forty  ferocious-looking  coffee,  and  permitted  them  to  take  a 
villains  who  manned  her,  might  have  walk  through  the  city,  but  refused  them 
carried  the  largest  merchant  ship  in  theiifjiy  protection.  He  suspected,  or  pre- 
Mediterraueau.  Nay,  two  of  these  vessels  tended  to  suspect,  that  they  were  travel- 
had  lately  secured  themselves  under  a  hng  merchants,  who  ought  to  have  made 
rock,  and  had  actually  frustrated  the  bim  n  present;  but the  true  causa  of  thk 
repeated  attacks  of  a  Turkish  frigate,  conduct  was,  that  ho  did  not  see  the 
Having  occasion  to  anchor  at  Stampalia,  frigate  from  the  town  $  hec  appearance 
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mold  have  beta  enweeficientinwo-  horns  to  the  noiihwerd  of  Tsrsus,  there 
duebon  Una  either  farmaa,  present,  or  is  a  rejamrkable  defile  through  a  great 
aonHnpanying  janiosaryi  and,  indeed,  chain  of  mountains,  which  are  every 
weiavariably  found  the  einlity  of  thee*  where  else  inaccessible.  This  pass,  as 
fttmi*b«rbemns  to  be  exactly  in  the  in-  they  were  informed,  admits  about  eight 
Teres  ratio  of  their  distance  from  the ahtp.  horses  abreast,  and  has  been  cut  through 
The  permtaMoo  to  walk  about  the  the  rook  to  the  dtyth  of  about  forty  feet: 
town  wee  of  little  avail;  aa  they  were  the  marks  of  the  tools  are  still  visible  in 
closely  followed  by  a  rabble,  who  ob-  its  sides.* 

structed  and  insulted  then.  They  were  The  party  returned  by  a  different  route 
however  able  to  estimate  the  length  of  to  Kazalu,  near  which  place  they  passed 
the  city  to  be  upwards  of  a  mile,  and,  the  foot  of  another  large  flat-topped 
though  very  straggling;  that  it  roust  eon-  mound ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  evening 
tain  several  thousand  inhabitants.  These  prevented  a  closer  examination.  From 
are  many  respectable  looking  mosques  the  ship  it  had  appeared  to  be  artificial ; 
and  minarehs ;  one  of  which  was  dis-  and,  from  the  habit  we  had  acquired  of 
tinotly  seen  from  on  board.  All  the  appropriating  ancient  names,  it  obtained 
bouses  are  small  and  wretched,  except  that  of  the  tomb  of  Sardanspalus. 
that  of  the  moossellim ;  but  there  were  Tereoos  river,  the  ancient  Cydnua, 
bazaar*  well  stocked,  and  the  inhabitants  which  once  received  the  stately  galleys 
had  a  general  look  of  business.  At  the  of  Cleopatra,  is  now  inaccessible  to  any 
north-west  extremity  of  the  town,  they  but  thesmallest  boats;  though  within  side 
found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  gate;  the  bar,  which  obstructs  the  entrance,  it 
aad  near  it  a  very  large,  and  apparently  is  deep  enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide, 
artificial,  mound,  with  a  flat  top,  from  Nothing  was  seen  of  the  stagnant  lake, 
whence  they  had  a  view  of  the  adjacent  Rhegma,  which  Strabo  describes  as  be- 
plaiD,  and  of  the  river  Cydous,  which  iog  the  harbour  of  Tarsus;  but  it  would 
skins  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city.  The  be  very  satisfactory  to  trace  the  river 
plain  presented  the  appearance  of  an  from  the  sea  to  the  city, 
immeoae  sheet  of  corn-stubble,  dotted  The  extreme  coldness  of  this  celebrated 
with  small  camps  of  tents,  which  are  river  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  death 
made  of  hair  cloth,  and  in  which  the  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  to  have 
peasantry  reside  at  this  season,  while  the  proved  nearly  falsi  to  Alexander.  We 
harvest  is  reaping,  aad  the  corn  treading  found  the  water  undoubtedly  cold,  but 
out.  Our  party  were  assured  by  an  Ar-  not  more  so  than  that  of  the  other  rivers 
menian,with  whom  they  conversed,  that  which  carry  down  the  melted  snow  of 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity  had  been  Mount  Taurus ;  and  we  bathed  in  it# 
destroyed,  or  converted  into  modern  without  feeling  any  pernicious  effects, 
bvildiags,  except  the  theatre,  which  lay 


™  the  rifer,  covered  with  rubbish  and  •  p«aai»»nwsio  **?  ^5  **  $*££* 

i_     •_        ti     ••        j  j  .i_        ^               u  paw  by  whir h  C  yros,  Alexander,  and  Severns 

bushes.  He  dissuaded  tbem  from  search*  ^ntrrtd  dliria.    According  to  Xcnophon 

tag  for  it* or  from  staying  much  longer  in  (lib.  I.)  It  was  only  wide  enough  tn  admit  a 

the  town;  allemns:  the  ferocious  disposi-  dug*  charter,  yet  it  was  abandoned  to  the. 

.           Jr  V  ww*'  o  luw  ,c,w^"u,»  ""T™^  fW0   former  conqoerors  without   resistance. 

Uoo    of  the   people   as   well   as  Ot  the  Mjpr better eodemood  its  importance;  and. 

governor,  and  appealing  to  their  counte-  but  for  an  eatraordiuary  accident,  he  woaM 

-.«_  f-n*  «1>A  Jili  „ri5. s-—  Uierehave  effectually  stopped  the  victorious 

nances  tortile  truth  ot  his  assertion.  career  of  the  Emperor  Seterus.—HerodiasL 

They  learned  also  that,  about  twenty  lib.  IU.   Cartius,  lib.  Hi. 


CORNUCOPIA, 


rancii  ahecdotbs.  of  this  Number.    There  was  no  illusion 

IT  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  in  it,  all  was  real ;  yet  in  him  tbe  horror 
sternal  suturing  arising  from  fear  of  a  supernatural  enemy  superseded  all 
could  exceed  that  experienced  by  the  dread  of  a  mortal  assassin,  which  his 
traveller  whose  adventure  k  the  subject  midnight  intruder  might  have  been  sup* 
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• 
fosud  to  btvb  proved.  Mdtitfoar  de  *ete*  Tb*  hmb*  *>f*  the  fMtg»  wm 
Conaags,  on  a  wandering  excumion  therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and  it 
which  he  frat  making  with  a  friend  the  meantime  ttofttRffciAftl tbennvd- 
through  one  of  Che  French  provinces,  fer  from  the  grasp  of  the  man*  Whew 
found  it  necessary  one  night  to  take  re*  tand  bed  in  death  closed  on  his  throat 
luge  from  a  storm,  in  as  inn  which  had  with  a  force  which  rendered  it  difforit 
Jittleelseto  recommead  it  but  that  the  tounekHieh*  White perfartftlngtkii the? 
host  was  well  known  to  Monsieur  de  happily  ascertained  -that  the  spark  of  tift 
Conange.  This  man  had  all  the  inch na-  still  faintly  glowed  io  the  heart  ef  At 
4ioo  io  the  world  to  accommodate  the  traveller,  although  wholly  fled  from  tatt 
traTeUera  to  their  sata&etion,  but  unfor-  of  bis  assaulter.  The  operation  of  btetd- 
tunataly  be  possessed  not  the  power,  ing,  which  the  barber  now  arrived  tt 
The  situation  was  desolate,  and  the  few  perform,  gave  that  spark  flew  vigour1, 
chambers  the  house  contained  wore  at-  and  he  was  shortly  pnt  to  bed  cut  of 
ready  occupied  by  other  travellers.  Them  danger,  and  left  to  all  that  could  new  be 
remained  unengaged  only  a  single  par-  of  service  to  him— *epose% 
Jour  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  closet  Monsieur  de  Conange  then  feH  him* 
adjoining,  with  which,  inconvenient  as  self  at  liberty  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  ia 
they  were,  Monsieur  de  Conange  and  his  developing  the  cause  of  this  strange  ad* 
friend  were  obliged  to  contest  themselves,  venture,  which  was  quickly  effected  bt 
The  closet  was  prepared  with  a  very  un*-  his  host  This  man  informed  him  thstt 
inviting  bed  for  the  latter,  while  they  the  deceased  was  his  groom,  who  bad 
•upped  together  in  the  parlour,  where  ft  within  a  few  days  exhibited  such  stroag 
Was  decided  Monsieur  de  Conange  was  proofs  of  mental  deraogemettt  as  to  ren* 
to  sleep.  As  they  purposed  departing  der  it  absolutely  necessary  to  nse  coer* 
very  early  in  the  morning,  they  soon  retir-  ©ire  measures  to  prevent  his  either doiafc 
<ed  to  their  separate  beds  and  era  long  fell  mischief  to  himself  or  others,  snd  thft 
into  a  profound  sleep.  Short,  however,  he  had  in  consequents  been  coftfifttd 
had  been  Monsieur  de  Conange^  repose,  and  chained  in  the  staWes— bat  that  it 
when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  was  evident  his  fetters  bad  proved  too 
bis  fellow  traveller  crying  out  that  some-  weak  to  resist  the  strength  of  4ren*y,  t»d 
thing  was  strangling  him.  Though  he  that  in  liberating  himself  he  had  peswl 
heard  his  friend  speak  to  him,  he  could  through  a  little  door,  imprudently  1st 
oot  for  some  time  sufficiently  rouse  htm-  unlocked,  which  led  from  the  saddfe 
self  from  his  drowsiness,  to  awaken  to  a  room  into  the  closet  in  Which tile*  tratot> 
full  sense  of  the  words  bis  friend  had  ut»  ter  slept,  and  had  entered  k  to  die  with 
tered.  That  it  was  in  a  voice  of  distress  such  frightful  effects  on  bts  bed. 
*be  now  perfectly  understood,  and  he  When  in  the  courser  of  a  few  day* 
called  anxiously  to  inquire  what  was  the  Monsieur  de  Conange**  friend  was  abfe 
matter — no  ansn-er  was  returned,  no  to  converse,  he  acknowledged  that  net* 
sound  was  heard,  all  was  still  as  death,  in  his  life  had  he  suffered  so  Much,  and 
Now  seriously  alarmed,  Monsieur  de  that  be  was  confident  had  he  not  fainted, 
Conange  threw  himself  out  of  bed,  and  madness  must  have  been  the  donse- 
taking  up  his  candle,  proceeded  to  the  quence  of  a  prolonged  state  of  terror, 
closet.     What  was  his  horror  and  aston-  -^ 

Sshment  when  be  beheld  lib  friend  lying  In  the  year  1807  a  frigate  was  bm& 
senseless  beneath  the  strangling  grasp  of  at  Bourdeaux.  It  was  related  at  the 
a  dead  man,  loaded  with  chains.  The  time,  and  confidently  believed,  that  some 
cries  of  distress  which  this  dreadful  sight  English  Naval  Officers  had  come  is 
called  forth  soon  {nought  the  host  to  his  disguise  to  Bourdeaux,  to  reconnoitre 
assistance,  whose  fear  and  astonishment  this  vessel  without  being  discovered,  and 
acquitted  him  of  being  in  any  way  a  A  that  they  left- behind  them  a  letter  direct- 
actor  in  the  tragic  scene  before  them,  ed  to  the  master  shipwright  under  whose 
It  was  however  a  more  pressing  duty  to  direction  it  was  built,  saying  that  t|* 
endeavour  at  recovering  the  senseless  frigate  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  desiritfg 
traveller  than  to  unravel  the  mysterious  him  to  get  it  ready  for  sea  as  soon  » 
event  which  had  reduced  him  to  that  possible,  btannc  tha  Engiuk  wtrt  4s 
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vmUtfiL    ft  was  in  fact  taken  3  yea*  would  any  t  «  I  am  w*  pleased  with 

aJftaroard*  at  the  momb  oftbe  river,        myaatf  to-day  ;   I  have  not  done  any 

i«y  ■  thinyfef.immiii ;  I  b*?aa»t  earned  hair 

xtJMBBB  op  known  vegetables,        inocnhigkisa."    When  the  royal  family 

The  number  of  plants  yet  known,  waa  compelled  hv  the  unworthy  populace 
amoosts,  according  to  the  calculation  of  to  remote  to  Pans,  the  prince  still  retain  - 
Baron  ton  Humbolt,  to  44,000,  of  which  ed  this  innocent  propensity.  A  piece  of 
6000  are  agamous,  that  is*  plants  which  ground  was  reserved  foe  him  in  the  gar* 
hate  no  sexual  organs,  such  as  champig-  den  of  the  Tuileries,  where  he  amused 
nous,  lichens,  &c  Of  the  remainder  himself  every  morning  and  tended  hi* 
there  are  found  flowers,  but  uot  without  an  escort  of  tht 

In  Europe 7,000  national  guards.  Many  persona  in  Pa- 
in the  temperate  regions  of  Asia  .1,500  ris  yet  remember  to  have  seen  this  fine* 
InEquiuoctial  Asia  and  the  ad->      a^qq  c^  sPort>"W  about  there  with  all  tb»» 

jacent  islands    ....  J      ^         naiwU  of  his  tender  years. 

In  Africa 3,000       On  one  of.  the  queen's  birthday s,Loui5 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  >      *  ^^  XVX  told  bis  son  that  he  ought  that 

America  in  both  hemispheres  y  *  morning  to  gather  the  very  finest  nosegay 
In  Equinoctial  America  .  .  .  13,000  he  could,  and  present  it  to  bis  mother 
InNewHolland  and  the  islands)      6,000  with  a  little  compliment     The  Dauphin. 

of  the  Pacific  Ocean   .    .  J    « —  after  considering  a  moment,  replied  : — 

38,000  "  Papa,  I  have  in  my  garden  an  immor- 
m  telle  (everlasting  flower).     This  shall,  be 

A.  M.  Jeantet,  musical  instrument-  aU  my  nosegay  and  my  compliment.  I 
maker  at  Lyons,  has  made  some  im-  will  present*  to  her  and  say :  'Mamma* 
provements  on  the  bassoon,  which  be  I  wish  that  you  may  belike  this  fjowor P* 
announces  as  having  carried  that  instru-  After  the  flight  and  return  of  the  royal* 
raeot  to  such  perfection,  as  to  recommend  family  from  Varennea,  when  the  Abbi 
it  to  supersede  in  Uz  chants  tTEglise,  the  Deyaux,  his  tutor,  was  about  to  resume. 
Old  Serpent,  heretofore  so  important  bis  instructions,  he  began  his  first  lesson 
in  the  Church !  by  reminding  bis  pupil  that  be  had  brok- 

■  en  off  in  his  grammatical  studies  at  the 

An  Irish  Gentleman,  not  very  cele-  degrees  of  comparison,  but,  added  he, 
brated    for    correctness    in    pecuniary  "You  must  have  forgotten  all  this  I  sup- . 
matters,  was  pressing  a  friend  to  lend  pose*" — **  Oh  no,  you  are  mistaken,"  re- 
him  a  sam  of  money  on  bis  bill.     "  But  joined  the  Dauphin  ;  "only  hear  if  I 
if  I   advance  this  will  you  repay  me  have.     Tbepo«#ireis  when  I  say:  My 

punctually,"  said  his  friend :  "  By Abbe  is  a  good  Abbe — the  comparative 

I  will,  with  the  expense  of  the  Protest  when  I  say:  My  Abbe  is  better  than 
and  all !  !w  aoothor  Abbe — and  the  superlative"  he 

—  continued,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  queen, . 

THE  dauphin  ( louis  xvii.)  ••  is  when   I  say  :    My  mamma  is  the 

A  biography  of  the  last  Dauphin  of  kindest  and  beat  of  all  main  mas." 
France,  by  M.  Eckard,  just  published  — 

with  the  title  of  Me/noire*  historiyuea  sur  Aa  author  in  La  Correspondondc 
Louis  XVIt.  contains  some  interesting  Champenrisc*  a  new  publication  of  con- 
trails of  that  unfortunate  prince.  siderahle  humour  and  merit,  published 

So  early  as  his  fifth  year,  this  promjs-  at  Paris,  has  the  following  anecdote  in 
iog  child  took  great  delight  in  gardening;  .the  seventh  letter ;  which,  though  not 
and  a  small  plot  of  ground  was  laid  out  .entirely  new,  is  little  known,  there  having 
for  him  in  the  park  at  Versailles*  Hiih-  been  strong  reasons  against  its  circulation 
or  he  repaired  every  morning  and  gather-  at  the  time. 

ed  flowers  for  a  bouquet,  which  he  laid  "  On  the  day  on  which  the  coronation 
upon  the  queen's  toilet  before  she  rose  of  Buonaparte  tojok  place,  a  balloon  with 
from  bed.  When  the  weather  prevent-*  an  immense  crown  was  committed  to  the 
ed  him  from  paying  his  usual  tribute,  he  air;  the  crown  descended  at  Home,  and 
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fcU  precisely  upon  the  tomb  of  Nero,  alt  powWe  precaution— >  Well,*  said  le, 
where  it  was  shivered  to  pieces.  This  after*  moment's  reflection,  •itisbettw 
circumstance  was  tokl  to  Bonaparte  with  that  it  should  (all  thaw  than  in  the  dxrtP" 


LETTERS  FROM  A  FATHER. 

From  the  lupopeu  MagMiat. 

lbttsr  tv.  earlier  employ,  he  did  not  throv  away 

Mrtoriw,  m  empty  and  fruitless  amusements.  Had 

IT  was  said  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  it  been  said  of  this  great  ornament  ofhii 
best  men  this  country  ever  knew,  country,  that,  when  a  young  man,  "  his 
that  "  Study  was  his  amusement."—  amusements  were  his  study,"  thebon* 
This  man  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  ourable  mention  of  his  maturer  years 
He  was  a  person  of  infinite  persever-  would  never  have  been  heard  of ;  for,  I 
ance,  and    laborious  attention,  in   the  am  sure,  you  will  allow,  that  nothing  caa 

Grformance  of  his  professional  duties,  be  a  clearer  indication  of  a  frivolous  db- 
e  felt  the  pledge  he  had  made  to  his  position,  than  an  anxious  desire  to  con- 
country  as  the  most  imperative  call  upon  form  every  pursuit  of  professional  busi- 
his  exertions,  and  he  had  no  personal  ness  or  official  employ,  to  the"  amusive 
reservation  whatever  to  consult     The  recreations  of  a  passing  hour.    It  is  not 
business  of  his  official  pursuits  left  him  only  a  profligate  abuse  of  the  present, 
but  little  leisure  at  his  disposal,  and  that  but  a  heedless  surrender  of  all  power  to 
little  he  applied  to  the  acquirements  of  seize  the  better  opportunities  ofthefc    . 
bis  younger  days,  and  to  writing  many  ture.     A  man  who,  in  his  youth,  bai 
of  those  learned  and  useful  books,  for  laid  up  a  tolerable  store    of  primary 
which  the  world  is  greatly  bis  debtor,  knowledge,  and  has  taken,  care  to  retain 
In  his  lordship's  instance  we  have  a  it  in  bis  possession,  by  making  it  the 
strong  evidence  of  that  satisfaction  with  subject  of  his  contemplation  at  every 
which  the  mind,  when  matured  in  its  season  of  remission  from  the  graver  con- 
judgment,  retires  from  its  severer  toils  of  cerns  of  business,  will  find  that  be  bas 
occupation,  to  the  studies  of  its  earlier  reserved  for  himself  the  most  pleasing 
progress  ;  and  this  is  universally  proved  source  of  recreation,  when  he  shall  have 
to  be  the  case  with  men  of  mind,-»— by  made  a  greater  advance  into  life, 
which  expression  I  mean  men  Of  intel-       But,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me,  I  bare 
lectual  reflection,  who  appreciate,  as  they  forgotten  that  you  are  not  yet  arrived  at 
onght,  the  opportunities  which  they  en-  that  period,  when  a  man  has  no  longer 
joy  of  making  themselves  serviceable  to  a  relish  for  the  common  amusements  ot 
society,  not  only  in  public  life  but  in  society,  and  that,  in  the  interim,  I  am 
retirement  also.     To  such  a  man  we  felling  into  an  anachronism,  in  my  ap- 
may  naturally  conclude,  that  this  mode  plication   of  Lord   Hale's  example  to 
of* recreating  the  mental  powers,  must' yourself.     I  admit,  my  dear  G — ,  that 
have  been  productive  of  much  delight-  there  is  something  more  prospective  »n 
ful  gratification  ;  and  fur  this  reason, —  it,  than  what  an  immediate  application 
in  his  public  capacity  he  was  called  upon  of  it  may  seem,  at  first  view,  to  require ; 
to  think  for  others  ;  in  his  season  of  re-  but,  if  it  should  please  God,  that  yon 
ptirement  he    enjoyed   the   privilege    of  rise  to' eminence  in  the  path  which  y(V« 
thinking  for  himself ;  and  then  it  was  have  chosen  for  yourself,  you  will  find 
that  he  experienced  the  pleasure  of  con-  that  the  roost  delightful  recreation  which 
templating  the  effects  ot  his  youthful  in-  you  will  then  enjoy,  will  be  to  go  back 
dustry,  which  had  put  him  in  possession  to  the  studies  of  your  youth,  and  to  bold 
of  the  most  pleasing  resources  for  every  converse  with  those  authors  who  formed 
leisure  moment  that  he  might  be  able  to  your  classical  taste,  and  who  gave  op 
command.     But  we  must,  at  the  same  their  valuable  treasures  of  refined  ac- 
time,  infer,  that  the  time  which  he  was  quirement    to    your  early  application, 
able  to  appropriate  to  himself,  when  en-  And  as,  from  the  nature  of  your  situa- 
faged  in  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  his  tion,  progress  towards  eminence  must* 
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oi  stfosssity,  be  alow,  it  is  more  than  cy  on  your  part,  in  permitting  them  10 
probable,  that  by  the  time  you  retch  it,  be  so  ;  for  I  would  anxiously  hope,  my 
your  appetite  for  those  amusements,  to  dear  son,  that,  in  this  portrait,  not  a  sin- 
wftich  you  are  now  so  strongly  attached,  gie  feature  of  likeness  to  yourself  can  be 
will  have  lost  Its  zest,  and  you  will  be  found,  or  wtfl  ever  hereafter  be  recogniz* 
contented  Co  depend  upon  yourself  for  ed  in  you,  by  those  who  have  sense 
Ihoee  seasons  and  subjects  of  recreation,  enough  to  despise  the  similitude ;  and, 
wnkfe  the  bustle  of  public  entertainments  I  confess,  it  is  my  ambition,  that  those 
end  crowded  assemblies,  are  most  eal-  alone  should  be  your  companions  and 
ciliated  to  disqualify  you  from  enjoying,  friends. 

Let  me  then  be  allowed  to  recommend  The  man  of  pleasure  is  the  most 
moat  earnestly  to  your  serious  considers*  heartless  and  most  selfish  of  mankind  : 
sjod,  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  I  had  very  nearly  said,  of  all  God's  crea- 
making  the  first  source  of  recreation,  tures ;  but  I  corrected  myself,  for  God 
that  which  your  classical  studies  abun-  never  created  a  man  of  pleasure  :  he  is 
dandy  bestow,  and  have  always  ready  a  creature  of  preternatural  conception 
to  your  hand.  and  monstrous  birth,  begotten  by  the  in- 

By  such  a  pian  you  will,  at  all  events,  cubus  Folly  upon  Fashion,  and  has  no* 
secure  that  satisfaction  to  which  I  have  thing  in  common  with  human  kind  but 
adverted,  the  profitable  employment  of  his  form.  Is  he  a  son  .or  a  brother,  is 
your  leisure  time ;  for  I  really  do  not  he  a  husband  or  a  father,  he  disclaims 
snow  a  rtore  desirable  profit  to  be  made  the  social  union  of  filial  and  domestic 
•f  the  present,  than  that  of  providing  relation  the  instant  that  the  duties  of  that 
for  the  future  ;  and  this  provision  you  relation  demand  a  surrender  of  hiB  dis- 
will  be  assured  of,  if  now,  in  the  young-  solute  inclinations.  Good  principles  my 
er  part  of  your  life,  you  take  care  that  dear  G — ,  influence  the  mind,  not  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  be  not  any  natural  or  physical  force,  or  neces^ 
lost  in  the  pursuits  of  the  man  of  plea*  sari  I  y  as  pleasure  or  pain  affect  the  body, 
sure.  These  certainly  comprehend  but  making  men  attentive  to  them  whether 
s  very  slight  connection  with  that  recre-  they  will  or  not ;  but  in  quite  a  differ- 
atoon  which  you  may  wish  to  obtain,  ent  manner,  and  for  their  agency  depend 
both  for  your  mind  and  body  ;  not  upon  the  permission  of  the  will,  the  con- 
that  I  would  be  understood  as  urging  an  sent  of  the  heart,  and  the  governing  in- 
ascetic  rejection  of  what  are  termed  the  clinations  and  passions.  But  can  such 
pleasurable  amusements  of  society.  By  an  improvement  and  management  of 
no  means  :  for  it  is  not  only  a  social  principles  ever  be  expected  from  a  man 
eoocession,  but  a  physical  fact,  that  the  of  pleasure  ?  whose  will  and  heart  and 
Bond  cannot  be  profitably  kept  upon  an  passions  are  the  debasing  agents  of  his 
unbending  stretch  of  application,  either  cjegeneracy  ?  He  studiously  flies  from 
to  business  or  study  ;  yet  I  would  have  all  impressions  of  such  principles — he  is 
it,  ■  pleasure,  which,  really  yields  amuse-  .uneasy  whenever  by  chance  they  steal 
snooty— and  amusement,  which  produces  or  force  themselves  into  his  mind,  and 
something  profitable,  both  in  enjoyment  always  feels  their  visits  unseasonable  and 
end  reflection.  impertinent. — His  powers  of  existence 

A  young  man,  who  is  a  man  of  plea-  are  consumed  between  the  sloth  of  the 
sure  by  choice,  and  a  man  of  business  sluggard  and  the  activity  of  a  demon.  4 
only  from  necessity,  is  one  who  can  Sensuality  is  his  system,  and  seduction 
sever  be  respected  by  the  wise,  nor  es-  his  study — the  call  of  his  passions,  and 
teemed  by  the  industrious  ;  and  his  not  the  dictate  of  his  conscience,  is  the 
companions  can  be  only  the  dissolute  standard  of  his  conduct ;  the  luxury  of 
said  the  idle.  Let  me  give  you  a  de-  living,  and  not  the  rectitude  of  life,  is  his 
scription  of  one  of  these  foolish  youths,  ruling  law.  Extravagant  profusion. makes 
and  request  you  will  apply  the  portrait  up  the  accounts  of  the  day  ;  dissipation 
SO  some  of  those  who,  if  they  be  your  and  debaucheries  fill  up  the  diary  of  its 
associates,  can  only  become  so  in  conse-  events.  Time  is  his  bitterest  enemy,  if 
sjuesceofsn  incocisiderrfUfecomplacen-  it  leaves  him  to  a  moments  reJUetien* 
U      Atsbwecm.  Vol.  &  * 
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reflection,  and  therefore  bis  chief  anxie-  —No  one,  not  even  the  fool*  of  fashion, 
ty  is  to  kill  this  enemy,  by  a  constant  whose  vices  he  imitates ;  for  they,  as 
succession  of  amusements,  follies,  and  well  as  this  compound  of  crime  and  folly, 
vice.  He  is  a  fop  in  his  dress,  and  a  feel  themselves,  by  a  superior  influence 
fool  in  his  talk,  the  fashion  of  both  is  which  they  cannot  resist,  compelled  to 
bis  boast  In  short,  he  is  a  morbid  ex-  pay  homage  to  the  very  virtues  which 
crescence  upon  the  comfort  of  the  family  they  ridicule. 

to  which  he  belongs,  and  carries  with  The  recreation  which  is  alone  worthy 
him  an  infectious  atmosphere  into  what-  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  mind,  is  that 
ever  part  of  society  he  curses  with  his  which  unbends  it  without  debasing  it, 
presence.  and  which  refreshes  without  diminishing 

Now  what  is  there  in  this  character  its  vigour.    There  are  many  resources 
that  you  would  wish  to  engraft  into  your  of  intellectual  amusement  that  may  be 
own  ?    Is  there,  indeed  a  single  trait  enjoyed  in  a  degree  of  refined  gratifica- 
that  you  would  desire  to  have  blended  tion  peculiar  to  a  metropolitan  residence, 
with  your  own  conduct  ?  I  should  hope  The  libraries  and  lectures  of  the  Institu- 
not ;    and  I  should  flatter  myself  that  tions ;    the  Exhibitions ;    the  Literary 
you  Would  shun  such  a  being  as  coo  temp-  Societies  of  this  great  depository  of  the 
tible  in  himself  as  he  is  unworthy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, — all  afford  to  the 
attention  or  acquaintance  of  any  one  mind  a  continual  feast  of  rational  and 
who  has  a  manly  sense  of  what  is  due  to  improving  entertainment ;     and,    with 
society  and  himself.     Ask  yourself  to  certain  restrictions,  I  will  add  to  these 
what  purpose  this  disgrace  of  his  kind  the  theatres.     I  say  with  certain  restric- 
lives  ?    To  the  worst  of  all  purposes,  to  tions,  because  I  cannot  divest  this  amu- 
thc  indulgence  of  his  own  vain  selfish-  sive  medium  of  the  pernicious  latitude 
ness,  and  to  the  idle,  unprofitable  waste  which  it  gives  to  the  demoralizing  cor- 
of  life  and  the  means  of  life.     And  can  ruptionsofthe  age  ;  and  a  young  man 
it  be,  my  son,  that  you  would  ever  de-  who  commits  himself  to  such  a  medium, 
grade  yourself  so  low  as  to  call  such  a  risks  the  purity  of  his  principles  for  aa 
man  your  friend,  and  suffer  him  to  usurp  object  of  amusement,  which  conveys  but 
an  influence  over  your  mind,  and  induce  little  instruction  unmixed  with  something 
you  to  deviate  from  those  proprieties  which  he  neither  ought  to  hear  nor  see ; 
which  your  better  convictions  justify  you  but  I  doubt  I  am  treading  upon  what 
in  maintaining  ?     No,  my  dear  G — ,  I  you  consider  hallowed  ground*,  and  the 
will  stake  my  best  hope  of  your  future  names  of  Shakspeare,  Otway,  and  She* 
progress,  that  should  any  one  of  his  per-  ridan,  will  be  placed  by  you  in  array 
nicious   principles  have   communicated  against  my  observation,  which,  if  yon 
the  infection  of  his  manners  to  your's,  do  not  reject  it  as  a  strait-laced  objection, 
you  will  ere  long  open  your  eyes,  and  you  will  wave  perhaps  as  an  unnecessa- 
view  him  nearer,  in  all  the  ugliness  of  ry  apprehension.     We  shall  be  able  to 
his  heart,  and  deformity  of  his  disposi-  judge  of  this  when  we  discuss  the  com- 
tion,  nor  suffer  that  insipid  oscitancy,  parative   profitableness  of  the   various 
which  he  calls  fashionable  ease,  to  de-  sources  of  recreation  which!  have  al- 
ceive  you  any  longer,  into  an  adoption  ready  mentioned.     For  the  present,  my 
of  his  independence  of  sentiment,  which  dear  G — ,  I  shall  not  presume  that  to  a 
is  nothing  more  than  a  shameless  disre-  young  man  of  your  sound  education  it 
gard  of  all  moral  and  social  restraints  ;  will  at  all  be  necessary  for  me  to  urge 
or  his  freedom  of  speech,  which  is  only  any  other  appeal  to  your  judgment,  than 
"the  licentiousness  of  the  libertine —  that  which  it  will  of  itself  suggest;  I 

*' Hie niger est hunc te Romane Caveto"  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  the 
Who,  then,  can  suppose  that  the  in-  adventitious  service  of  confirming  your 
temperate  dissipations  of  such  a  man  ore  good  impressions — -fungar  vice  cotis,  but 
the  amusements  which  a  prudent  youth  I  shall  certainly  avoid  all  reference  to 
would  adopt,  or  his  libertine  habits  that  Spartan  sentiment — "  vice  to  be 
those  recreating  pursuits  which  can  re-  bated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ;"  a  saying 
novate  the  mind,  or  invigorate  the  frame  ?  which,  like  many  others  that  have  crept 
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into  common  acceptation,  is  to  be  taken  with  vice,  in  order  to  discover  her  hide- 
in  a  more  qualified  sense  than  it  general-  ous  propensities,  and  ruinous  influence. 
ly  has  been  contemplated  in.  As  far  as  With  this  confidence  in  your  moral  for- 
you  are  concerned  in  it,  I  trust  you  will  titude,  I  cordially  assure  you  that  al- 
long  continue  to  be  sensible  of  the  ad-  though  I  am  your  anxious  father,  I  am 
vantage  of  virtuous  associations,  and  that  not  the  less  your  assured  and  affection*- 
under  such  auspices  it  will  never  be  re-  ate  friend  W. 
qutsite  for  you  to  claim  an  intimacy,       Aug.  1817. 


ROUGH  SKETCHES  OF  BATH, 

nftTATioifB  or  hobace;  aicd  other  poems,    by  q:  in  the  cobweb. 

tram  UttLteraty  Gazette. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  Bath  ther  write  that  we  may  know  there  are 
Guide,  Bath  has  become  a  sort  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  then  those 
nursery  for  light  and  humorous  poetry,  which  to  us  are  known  :  and  this  story 
To  this  class  belongs  the  present  work,  I  should  not  have  believed,  if  it  wire  not 
which  appears  to  be  that  of  a  young  testified  by  so  many  and  so  credible  wit- 
writer  destitute  of  neither  humour  nor  nesses  as  it  is." 
talent,  but  in  some  parts  rather  crudely  tararoo 
put  forth,  and  not  sufficiently  attendant 

upon  the  celebrated  rule  of  the  Roman  <* !  **J*  J*  8Pirite  of  wooder !  who 

bard,  who  supplies  the  subjects  for  sever-  Id  realms  of  Romance  where  none  ventured 

al  imitations  :  before ; 

M                          ,     ,  Ye  Fairies  !  who  govern  the  fancies  of  men, 

Nooumque  prematar  in  annum.  ^  ^  on  ^  ^  ■  of  Mook  ^^  ^  | 

We  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  imi-    Ye  mysterious  Elves !  who  for  ever  remain 
tations  of  Horace.     To  be  only  endur-   With  Lusus  Natures,  and  Ghosts  of  Cock- 
ed,  pieces  ofthis  kind  must  now  be  ex-   mo  ridc^  broo^rk8,  intent  to  deceive 
quisite  ;  these  are  but  mediocre.  A„  those  ^0  preditpoied  i0  believe, 

The  other  poems  display  fancy  and   A||d  wMy  repeat  from  y<mr  home  in  the 
an  ea*y  vein  of  writing,  though  not  of  spheres 

the  highest  order.     We  select  one  of  Incredible  stories  to  credulous  ears ; 
them  as  a  specimen,  and  as  worthy  of  pre-   With  every  thing  marvellous,  every  thing  new, 
serving,  from  its  familiar  description  of  We'll  trace  a  description  of  Miss  Cakaboo. 
an  imposition  which  attracted  much  pub-       Johanna's  disciples,  who  piously  came 
lie  attention.     It  may  perhaps  be  allow-  To  P™1*  ^M**  caP8  to  the  clder1y  **me* 
ed  us  to  preface  «  Caraboo"  with  an  ex-  Thoo«h  ^g*  of  thc  *u*l,|,i  ■w«"*h*-enl 
tract   from   Baker's    Chronicle    of    the  Shall  meet  with  the  smile  of  derision  no  more; 
Reign  of  King  Stephen,  which  is  curious    Thar  wonders  were  weak,  their  credulity 
in  itself   and  genres  to  shew  that,  after  ^^^^i  h,  nothingat  all ! 
all,  we  do  not  far  excel  our  rudest  an-  Arfwfcredi;Xcomef,om?--*D«  whecan 
cestors  in  the  novelty  or  cunning  of  our  she  be  ? 

i  mpostures.  Did  she  fall  from  the  sky  ? — did  she  rise  from 

**  In  this  King's  time  also,  there  ap-  the  sea? 

peared  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  A  seraph  of  day,  or  a  shadow  of  night  ? 
clad  in  green,  in  a  stuffe  unknown?  of  Did  she  sprln^npon  earth  in  a  stream  of  gu* 
a  strange  language,  and  of  a  strange  diet ;  Did  ghe  ride  on  the  back  of  a  fish,  or  tea-dog? 
whereof  the  boy  being  baptized,  dyed   a  spirit  of  health,  or  a  devil  tnco^.  ? 
shortly  after,    but   the  girl  lived  to  be   Was  she  wafted  hy  winds  over  mountain  and 
very  old ;  and  being  asked  from  whence  _     .    stream  ?       ,,._..       .      e 
they  were,  she  answered,  They  were  of  Wa.^Jj^etooarhleby  the  Impulse  of 
the  Land  of  St.  Martyn.  where  there  are  Was  she  found  in  complete  "  fascination*' 
Christian  Churches  erected  ;  but  that  uo  QtiiKtt%%it  firlt  toa  d,^  ,ute  > 
Sun  did  ever  rise  unto  them:  but  where  DW  ^  hiloto  hic  „»,,,„  diaw 
that  land  is,  and  how  she  came  hither,  Hw  compQOent  defiw,  froa  wme  uatuu*" 
•he  herself  knew  not.    This  I  the  au-  spa!  <f  the 

/Goo 
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pW«^ehmicalpn>c^ocrs^ns*rWrtb?  l<ma*nt ******* t**i  *b)*e*sssw* 

Did  galvanic  experiments  bring  ber  on  earth  ?  round  ber  hair  * 

If  the  new  ?  is  ibe  old  ?  is  the  false  ?  is  she  And  of  black  worsted  stockings  an  elegant 

tree?  pair;                               ___„___ 

Come  read  me  the  riddle  of  Miss  Caeaboo.  Hergownww«ac*j<i|f,aada^f««dswsBMa» 

Astronomers  sage  may  exhibit  her  soon,  if  b«r  tftSy  contains  as  much  stomas  ber  dKss. 

A  daughter-in-law  to  the  man  in  the  mooa  j  Of  the  famed  Indian  Jugglers  we  all  most 

Or  declare  that  her  visit  accounts  for  the  rain  bave  heard, 

Which  happen'd  last  year,  and  may  happen  Who  to  gain  a  substance  wool*  swajlaw  a 

lliatdar^aPn«rl«tbeconmeri»e  ^mJJg^mn^mmtfOm 

J^peri^witbtbes^onthe.n,  ^2?^ 

Thatsbe^l>eco«iB^^  ^^^Z^eT^^ 

AndmMmAoymortpoesiblethingsasyou  please.  After  seeing  her  person  bavebam'o'tobc- 

Inwhat  band  does  she  write-in  what  ^wen  tboJTsrbo  have  doubted  the  tratb  of  bet 

tongue  does  she  speak  ?  case 

Is  it  Arabic,  Persic,  Egyptian,  or  Greek  r  Ba*e  forgotten  their  doubts  when  they  Iaofc'4, 

Saeimstfbea*^****; lady  indeed,  Z^I^Zr*  bnilf  when  l«e. 

To  write  an  epistle  which  no  man  can  read  t  ZftTr'*!t*n  .    '  hnt  lf' When  l  "* 

Though  we  have  some  publishing  scribes  I  The  truth  of  her  tale  ta  apparent  to  me, 

couldname,      °UiB,I,*8CrtDC91  I  will «o^^ lin^ aod mo»t  gie-lly re- 

Whose  letters  will  meet  with  a  fete  much  the  Her  tw*m£il£iu>d  fencing  io  tatft/t* verse  * 


«,    A.  In  the  graces  and  ch.arms  of  my  muse  to  adorn 

She  then  wore  no  ear-rings,  though  still  may  her, 

be  seen  Shall  be  the  employment  of 

Tne  boles  in  her  ears,  where  her  ear-rings  bad  Q* IW  TH*  CORNBR. 

"*"*  S«ia,JiosslO^,l«l7. 


SKETCHES  OF  SWI88  8CENERY. 


Mortigny  ;  SejpL  17,  1816.     I  pictured  to  myself  the  army  transport- 
The  Valley  of  Triant.  >ng  lta  ww^^f — its  cannon,  caissons, 

I  ADDRESS  you,  my  dear  madam,  forges,  &c.  dismounted  and  conveyed 
from  the  Octodurum  of  the  Romans,  piece-meal  to  the  mountain-summit ; 
Here  the  roads  from  the  upper  Valais,  toe  massive  artillery-pieces  removed 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  valley  of  Cha-  fr°m  their  carriage  and  bedded  in  the 
mouny,  and  the  great  St  Bernard,  unite:  trunks  of  trees,  hollowed  for  that  pur- 
here  it  was  that,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  P0*8*  ^  dragged  through  ice  and  snow 
1800,  Bonaparte  remained  during  stme  Dv  companies  of  one  hundred  men,  each 
days,  while  the  French  army  defiled  be-  company  yoked  to  ropes  for  that  pur- 
fore  him  to  past  the  St  Bernard ;  and  P086 ;  the  rest  of  the  army  bearing  the 
it  was  from  this  place  that  he  addressed  arms»  provisions,  &c.  every  individual 
the  subjoined  lines  to  his  brother  filing  a  burden  of  seventy  or  eighty 
Lucien : —  pounds.    But  what  will  not  the  thirst  of 

"Mty  lSi  *t  ntgkt.     glory  accomplish,  whether  that  feeling 

"lam  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Alps,  in  "*  Kindled  by  the  legitimate  love  off 
the  midst  of  the  Valais.  The  great  St  liberty,  or  the  unlicensed  passion  of 
Bernard  presented  many  obstacles,  but  conquest  ?  Perhaps  a  snore  splendid 
they  have  been  surmounted.  A  third  of  display  of  talent,  of  physical  energy,  and 
the  artillery  is  in  Italy :  the  army  is  de-  unbounded  enthusiasm,  was  never  wit- 
scending  by  forced  marches,  Berthieris  nested !  Marmont,  Lasnes,  Berthier, 
in  Piedmont  In  a  few  days  all  will  be  anc*  Murat,  were  the  springs  that  put 
over."  that  vast  body  in  action,  which,  like  a 

How  much  is  the  interest  attending  torrent,  swept  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 
great  events  increased  when  we  visit  the  and  *&  three  weeb  decided  the  fate  of 
^«wl*eroth*y  taweonce  had  being!  Iffy 
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The  only  town  which  lies  between  which  occasioned  the  appearance  of  m 
Martigny  and  the  base  of  the  mountain,  many  English  in  the  VaJais.  I  coeJi 
ia  St  Pierre.  The  road  leading  to  it  is  with  difficulty  persuade  them  that  they 
pleasantly  shaded  by  cheanut,  pear,  and  were  ia  error ;  that  a  continental  war  of 
other  fruit  tsees  :  beyond  it,  the  country  twenty-five  years  had  presented  a  rising 
ia  richly  ornamented  with  trees,  copses,  generation,  of  very  many  thousands, 
and  meadows,  whose  uniformity  of  ver-  from  gratifying  idle  curiosity,  or  of 
elure  is  oceasiaaaJly  broken  by  isolated  allaying  the  unquenchable  thirst  which 
piece*  of  rock :  through  these,  bows  the  Uexcited  by  the  acquisition  ofknowledge. 
rapid  Draoce.  As  we  continued  to  ascend,  we  sate 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  St.  Pierre  on  the  right  of  the  path-way  an  oratory  ; 
the  road  separates,  the  left  branching  off  it  was,  1  better*,  the  first  which  we  hae) 
towards  the  great  St.  Bernard,  and  that  seen.  We  examined  its  interior,  and 
to  the  right  towards  Triant  and  the  Col  read  an  inscription  inviting  any  persons, 
do  Balme.  devotees    or    criminals,  (for   extremes 

We  soon  began  to  ascend  the  moon-  meet,  it  is  said, — add  this  inscription 
tain  by  a  rugged  footway,  the  steepness  confirms  the  adage,  since  it  promises  aft 
of  which  continued  to  increase,  until  our  equal  pririlege,)  to  repeat  a  certain 
hitherto  moderate  exercise  was  succeed-  number  of  Ave-nuxriasandPaUr-noMtortt 
ad  by  extreme  difficulty  and  such  exer-  bo  matter  how  rapidly  or  in  what  frame 
tten  as  put  our  passion  for  mountain-  of  mind.  For  doing  this,  they  are  to 
scenery  to  the  test  The  frequent  jagged  enjoy  a  certain  number  of  days  of  in* 
projection  of  rock,  the  loose  stones  which  dulgence ;  in  other  words,  they  are  in* 
for  ever  turned  under  our  feet,  and  re-  vited  to  take  out  a  license,  as  it  were* 
tarded  our  progress,  and  the  oppressive  for  the  commission  of  crime— *mhrabilt 
heat  of  the  sun,  whose  rays  lay  on  the  dictu — with  impunity  i  for  I  have  al- 
mouatain  side,  at  length  exhausted  us,  ways  understood  that  an  ''  indulgence" 
and  we  quitted  the  path,  from  time  to  meant  a  dispensation  from  the  whole* 
time,  to  drop  on  the  rich  verdure  which  some  discipline  of  good  sense,  and  the 
clothed  the  mountain  side:  sometimes  exercise  of  self-coutrouL.  It  may  be 
we  stretched  ourselves  beneath  the  shade  presumed,  that  Nature  prevails  over  too 
of  a  luxuriantly  spreading  beech,  at  other  folly  and  insanity  of  the  priests,  for  I  da 
times  by  the  side  of  a  staeam,  whose  rip-  not  find  that  the  Valaisaos  are  cruel  or 
pting  had  long  cheered  our  labour  and  dishonest,  or  revengeful,  or  avaricious, 
invited  us  to  approach  it,  and  whose  de*  or  incontinent ;  in  short,  they  do  not 
lieious  coolness  now  allayed  our  thirst  avail  themselves  of  this  worse-than-eeoae* 
The  peasantry  of  the  mountain  and  of  lees  invitation.  Patience  only  is  to  be 
the  vaUey  of  Triant,  'towards  which  our  exercised  in  obtaining  this  grant :  the 
course  was  directed,  frequently  overtook  church  of  Rome  had  not  always  been  so 
and  passed  us:  daily  habit  had  so  farauV  disinterested  in  the  distribution  of  "in* 
iarised  these  sturdy  mountaineers,  men  dulgences." 

and  women,  to  the  route  which  we  were  We  continued  to  ascend  until  wo 
travelling,  that  our  unpractised  exertions,  approached  the  Col  de  ia  Forolaa, 
afforded  them  some  Iktle  amusement:  which  is  about  4s70Ofeet  above  the  level 
they  needed  not  that  enthusiasm  which  of  the  sea:  here  the  prevailing  trees  ar* 
animated  us,  and  without  which  we  fir  and  beech.  We  paused  at  this  spot 
Should  have  retraced  our  steps  and  return*  to  survey  the  seeuery  j  it  was  ahneet 
ed  to  the  valley.  „  Our  conversation  led  eveniog.  The  difficulty  of  the  ascent 
to  some  focal  and  personal  information,  had  so  retanded  our  progress,  that  wo 
we  sought  acquaintance  with  them ;  were  four  hours  in  walking,  perhaps* 
that  which  interested  them  led  to  the  nine  miles.  The  partial  view  of  the 
development  of  their  characters,  and  our  valley  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  thin 
object  was  obtained.  Among  other  place,  and  of  the  Rhone,  flowing 
subjects,  we  were  informed,  that  a  revo-  through  it,  is  superb.  Many  towns  and 
lotion  in  England  bad  caused  eraigra-  villages  are  seen ;  but  Sion,  in  cease* 
ttpns  from  that  country  to  an  amazing  quence  of  the  comparative  magnitude* 
•stent;    and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  its  buildings,  although  one  of  the 
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most  distant,  w  yet  the  most  remarkable,  foaming  from  rock  to  rock:  this  spot  is 
The  Rhone  can  oo-wbere  be  viewed  to  called  the  T6te  Noir.  Above  the  chasm, 
so  much  advantage ;  but  the  serpentine  and  on  a  fearful  eminence,  is  the  route 
course  of  this  majestic  stream,  so  grati-  to  Chamouny,  which  is  more  circuitous 
lying  to  the  eye,  is  to  be  deplored,  for  it  than  that  by  the  Col  de  Balme. 
has  rendered  a  considerable  part  of  this  To  the  east  the  valley  is  terminated 
magnificent  valley  marshy,  and  incapable  by  a  glacier,  which,  Bourrit  says,  no  one 
of  vegetation.  has  yet  ventured  to  cross.     From  this 

A  tew  paces  brought  us  to  a  precipice,  flows  the  torrent  of  Triant,  and  during 
commanding  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  whole  of  its  course  it  continues  to 
Triant,  which  lay,  perhaps,  six  hundred  struggle  through  a  bed  of  broken  gra- 
fcet  below  us  ;  and  the  effect  which  the  nite,  which  lies  sometimes  in  pieces, 
sudden  view  of  the  extraordinary  scene  sometimes  in  large  masses,  throughout 
beneath  us  produced,  can  never  be  for-  the  valley.  We  attempted  to  approach 
gotten.  And  now,  while  I  recall  each  the  glacier,  and  this  was  the  first  occa- 
object  which  I  there  saw,  and  endea-  sion  which  I  found  to  notice,  in  a  par- 
vour  to  place  k  before  your  eyes,  1  feel  ticular  manner,  the  deceptive  appear- 
that  my  efforts  are  hopeless:  my  ima-  ance  of  mountain  scenery,  occasioned 
gination  calls,  as  it  were,  into  existence,  by  the  magnitude  of  objects,  and  of  the 
colors  and  combinations  which  the  pencil  pure  atmosphere  through  which  they  are 
cannot  command :  and  I  am  consoled  beheld.  You  remember,  no  doubt,  St 
only  by  the  hope  that  my  attempts  may  Preux's  short  banishment  to  the  Vaiais ; 
generate  a  wish  to  behold  chasms  which  and,  perhaps,  already  recall  an  apposite 
language  cannot  picture,  or,  at  most,  passage,  descriptive  of  that  to  which  I 
reveal  so  partially,  as  to  excite,  rather  have  just  alluded.  "  Ajoutez?  be  says 
than  to  subdue,  curiosity.  after  describing  the  fecundity  of  nature 

About  the  middle  of  the  valley,  which  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  "  Its  illusions 
is,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  de  Voptique,  les  pointes  des  monis  dijje* 
lies  the  half-civilized  village  of  Triant;  remmtnt  eclair eesf  It  daxr-obswr  du  soleU 
the  residences  are  huts,  consisting  of  et  des  ombres,  et  torn  les  accidents  de  &*- 
one  or  two  rooms,  constructed  entirely  mikre  qui  en  rSsultoient  It  matin  et  k 
of  wood,  even  their  roofs;  of  these,  some  sotr,  et  votes  aurez  quelque  idSe  des 
are  not  fastened,  but  are  secured  from  scenes?  #c.  "  La  'perspective  des  monts 
the  effect*  of  high  wind  by  the  pressure  Slant  verticale  frappe  les  yeux  tout-d-la 
of  large  stones.  In  this  manner  are  the  fois"  Sfc.  It  appeared  to  us,  as  we  ad- 
chalets  constructed,  which  are  mere  vanced  towards  the  glacier,  that  we 
hovels,  affording  shelter  to  herdsmen,  could  approach  it  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
and  are  formed  only  on  the  tops  of  those  twilight  surprized  us  with  its  presence, 
mountains  which  yield  pasture.  while  the  interesting  object  before  us 

-  Triant  valley  is  accessible  only  to  appeared  almost  as  distant  as  when  we 
foot-passengers,  or  those  who  travel  on  quitted  the  village.  Mortified  and  dis- 
mules;  so  sudden  and  precipitous  was  appointed,  we  returned  to  the  only  place 
the  descent,  that  it  lay  beneath  us  like  where  travellers  are  accommodated :  it 
a  map.  The  village  is  not  divided  by  a  is  the  residence  of  Mad.  Suzanne,  the 
centre  way,  and  the  huts  have  been  ancestors  of  whose  husband  have  been 
erected  with  the  utmost  irregularity,  the  residence  of  Triant  time  out  of 
Pathways  lead  from  dwelling  to  dwell-  mind :  so  say  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
mg,  and  each  hut  has  its  little  field,  or  valley. 

plantation  of  oats,  or  other  grain  :  or,  The  village  had  been  laid  under  con- 
perhaps,  it  yields  a  scanty  supply  of  the  tribution  on  our  arrival,  and  six  eggs 
nftoet  hardy  plants  of  common  and  do-  were  all  that  could  be  procured.  Those 
mestic  use.  who  purpose  remaining  in   the  valley 

At  the  western  extremity,  the  valley  during  the  night,  would  do  well  to  take 
is  apparently  closed  by  masses  of  black  provisions  with  them. 
»ock ;  they  form  a  chasm,  at  the  bottom       Our  guides  informed  us,  that,  to  this 
•f  which  flows  the  Triant,  dashing  and  sequestered  and  savage  valley,  a  part  of 
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the  famishing  Austrian  army,  in  the  year  guides  to  awake  us  some  time  before 
1815,  directed  its  steps:  like  an  army  day-break,  as  we  were  anxious  to  see 
of  locusts,  they  swept  this  hospitable  the  sun  rise  from  the  Col  de  Balroe ; 
region  of  every  species  of  nutriment  they  chose  rather  to  deceive  us,  and 
congenial  to  man ;  aay,  famine  had  al-  brave  our  anger,  than  to  risk  self-re- 
roost  wrought  a  change  even  in  their  proach  by  endangering  our  lives,  and 
organization,  for  the  poor  wretches  were  the  day  was  ^dawning  before  we  rose 
seen  to  devour  wild  herbs  and  roots.         from  our  beds.  T.  H. 

On  retiring  to  rest,  we  desired  our 

THE    DRAMA. 

From  the  Hew  Monthly  Mapiine. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE,  jvnb  2.  the  characters  of  Shakapeare  and  our 

THE  copy  of  the  address  on  white  other  dramatic  writers,  you  were  not 
satin  and  the  crown  of  laurel  were  contented  to  revive  an  outward  show  of 
delivered  to  the  celebrated  French  trage-  their  greatness  alone : — the  splendour  of 
dian  Mr.  Talma,  in  the  orchestra,  with  a  an  antique  costume — the  helmet  and 
request  that  he  would  fling  them  upon  armour— the  crown  and  sceptre — all  that, 
the  stage.  This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Faw-  pertains  to  the  insignia  of  command  ace 
cett  the  stage  manager  was  summoned  easily  assumed.  When  you  appeared 
to  present  them  to  Mr.  Kemble.  As  an  the  habit  and  the  man  were  as  soul  and 
additional  mark  of  honour  to  the  vaulted  body.  The  age  and  country  in  which 
favorite,  the  audience  forbade  any  after-  we  live  were  forgotten.  Time  rolled 
piece:  and  the  performance  of  the  night  back  a  long  succession  of  centuries. 
was  closed  in  compliance  with  their  The  grave  gave  up  its  illustrious  dead, 
wishes.  Cities  and  nations,  long  passed  away. 

Here  follows  a  correct  copy  of  the  re-appeared ;  and  the  elder  brothers  of 

address  printed  on  the  satin  scroll,  which  renown,  the  heroes  and  statesmen,  the 

is  from  the  energetic  pen  of  Mr.  Wil-  sages  and  monarchs  of  other  years,  girt 

uam  Carbt  :—  in  the  brightness  of  their  shadowy  glory, 

to  lived  and  loved,  and  fought,  and' bled 

JOHN  PHILIP  KEMBLE,  ESQ.         before  us.     We  beheld  in  you,  not  only 

or  tbb  their  varying  looks   and  gestures,  their 

tbkatbjb  royal,  covent  «ard EN.         proud  march  and  grandeurof  demeanour ; 

Sir,— After  having  so  long  received  but  the  elevated  tone  of  their  mind  and 
from  the  display  of  your  eminent  abilities,  the  flame  of  their  passion's.  We  mean 
the  greatest  degree  of  gratification  and  not  here  to  enumerate  the  various  cbarac- 
instruction,  which  the  highest  class  of  ters  in  which  you  have  shone  as  the 
histrionic  representation  could  bestow,  light  of  your  era :  but  we  may  be  allowed 
we  think  upon  the  near  approach  of  your  to  say  that  you  excelled  in  that  which  teas 
intended  farewell  to  the  stage  with  senti-  most  excellent ;  that,  wherever  the  gran* 
saents  of  deep  concern,  and  if  possible,  deur  of  an  exalted  mind  was  united 
an  increase  of  respect.  In  justice  to  the  with  majesty  of  person;  wherever  the 
interests  of  the  drama  and  to  our  own  noblest  organ  was  required  for  the  noblest 
feelings  we  would  fain  postpone  the  expression ;  wherever  nature,  holding 
moment  of  a  separation  Bopainfu).  Fitted  up  tin?  mould  of  character,  called  for  an 
by  the  endowments  of  -nature  and  by  impression  from  the  most  precious  of 
classical  acquirements,  by  high  associa-  metals,  there  she  looked  to  Kbmblb  a* 
lion  and  the  honourable  ambition  of  ex-  her  gold  ;  there  you  shone  with  pre- 
'ceJlence,  you  have  for  upwards  of  thirty  eminent  lustre.  In  the  austere  dignity 
years  dignified  the  profession  of  an- actor  oft  Cato,  the  stern  patriotism  of  Brutus, 
by  your  private  conduct  and  public  ex-  the  fiery  bearing  of  Corit>lanus,  and  the 
ertioos  in  the  British  capital.  We  be-  mad  intoxication  ot  Alexander,  yo« 
held,  in  your  personification  the  spirit  of  transported  your  audience  in  imagination 
feittory  and  poetry  united  In  embodying  alternately  to  Greece,  Home,  or  Babylou. 
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Seoowledby  tl»W^p«Mitedilla»kmt>f  already  so  deservedly  acquired,  tod  * 
local  scenery,  yon  seemed  everywhere  sure  pledge  of  the  future  honours  which 
ui  your  native  city;  every  whet*  coo-  await  the  close  of  their  professional 
temporary  with  the  august  edifices  of  the  career.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat 
ancient  world.  In  yoe  some  of  those  that  you  will  not  at  once  deprive  the 
great  characters  tired,  and  we  cannot  public  of  their  gratification,  and  the  stage 
conceal  our  apprehensions,  that  when  of  your  support  We  entreat  you  not  to 
you  withdraw,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  take  your  final  leave  on  the  night  named 
them  for  a  long  time,  and  as  life  is  short,  (br  yoer  last  performance.  Alt  we  ask 
perhaps  for  ever.  In  expressing  this  is,  that  you  will  consent  to  perform  a 
sentiment  we  feel  a  warm  respect  for  few  nights  each  season  so  long  as  you? 
evero  actor  of  genius.  A  mind  tike  health  will  permit  We  adjure  you  to 
yours  would  be  wounded  by  any  com*  grant  this  request,  by  your  own  fame— 
phment  that  was  not  founded  in  the  an  object  which  is  not  more  dear  to  you 
most  liberal  sense  of  general  desert  It  is  than  it  is  to  us,  and  we  confidently  rely 
an  additional  merit  in  you  to  have  ob-  upon  yoer  respect  for  public  opinion 
tatned  distinction  in  an  age  of  refinement,  that  you.  will  not  cover  us  with  the 
and  from  a  public  qualified  to  appreciate  regret  of  a  refusal.  We  have  spared  die 
yoer  powers.  A  smaH  light  shines  in  annexation  of  signatures  as  inadequate 
darkness;  bet  you  hove  flourished  amidst  and  unnecessary,  even  if  our  numbers 
a  eirele  of  generous  competitors  for  fame,  and  restricted  limits  permitted  that  form, 
whose  various  abilities  we  admire ;  and  The  pealing  applause  of  the  audience, 
in  whose  well-earned  applause  we  proudly  each  night  of  your  performance,  and  the 
join.  They  behold  in  the  nonpars  which  united  voice  which  accompanies  this,  are 
your  country  pays  to  you,  the  perroa-  the  best  attestation  of  the  public  senti- 
oence  of  that  celebrity  which  they  have,  ment 

VARIETIES  : 

CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  and  HISTORICAL. 

vrattoiittmr  owtc*.  are  attended  by  others  called  scouts,  of 

ETON  MONTEM.  a  similar,   but  less  showy  appearance. 

lljTE  now  proceed  to  the  first  Tour  Tickets  are  given    to  such  persons  as 

▼  v    through  the  Environs  of  Windsor,  have  paid  their  contributions,  to  secure 

which  commences  with  a  description  of  them  from  any  further  demand.     This 

Eton  College,  and  the  ancient  custom,  ceremony  is  always   very  numerously 

observed  every  third  year  on  Whit-Tues-  attended  by  Etonians,  and  has  frequently 

day,  bearing  the  title  of  Montem,  the  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  his 

original  institution  of  which  appears  to  Majesty  and  <he  different^  branches  of 

have  hitherto  defied  antiquarian  research,  the  Royal  Family.     The  sum  collected 

44  It  consists  of  a  procession  to  a  small  on  the  occasion  has  sometimes  exceeded 

tumulus  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bath  8001.,  and  is  given  to  the  senior  scholar* 

road,  which  has  given  the  name  of  Salt  who  is  called  captain  of  the  school.  Thia 

Bill  to  the  spot,  now  better  known  by  procession  appears  to  be  coeval  with 

the  splendid  inns  that  are  established  the  foundation,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 

there.     The  chief  object  of  this  ceJebra-  Mr.  Lysons,  who  is  the  latest  writer  on 

tion,  however,  is  to  collect  money  for  this  subject,    and    whose  industry  in 

sail,  according  to  the  language  of  the  collecting,  as  well  as  judgment  in  decide 

day*  from  all  persons  who  assembled  to  ing  on,  matters  of  this  character,  are 

see  the  show,  nor  does  it  fail  to  be  ex-  beyond  all  challenge,  that  it  was  a  cese* 

acted  from   travellers  on  the  road,  and  monial  of  the  Bairn,  or  Boy  Bishop* 

even  at  the  private  residences  within  a  He  states,  from  information   which  h# 

certain,  but  no  inconsiderable,  range  of  bad  received,  that  it  originally  took  ptac* 

the  spot.      The  scholars  appointed  to  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  festival  of 

collect  the  money  are  called  salt-bearers;  St  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children; 

they  are  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  and  bein£the  day  on  which  it  was  oostomss* 
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1ft  Salisbury,  and  in  other  places  where  Ensign,  and  carried  the  colours,  which 
t!>e  ceremony  was  observed,  to  elect  the  were  emblazoned  with  the  college  arms. 
Boy  Bishop  from  ambrtg  the  children  and  the  motto  Pro  More  et  Monte.  This 
belonging  to  the  cathedral ;  which  mock-  flag,  before  the  procession  left  the  college, 
ffigtirty  lasted  till  Innocent's  t>ay,  and  he  flourished  in  the  school-yard  with 
duting  the  intermediate  time  the  boy  great  dexterity,  as  displayed  sometimes 
performed  various  episcopal  functions ;  at  Astley's  and  places  of  similar  exhi- 
and  if  it  happened  that  he  died  before  bitions.  The  same  ceremony  was  re- 
ttie  allotted  period  of  this  extraordinary  peated  after  prayers  on  the  mount.  The 
mummery  bad  expired,  he  was  buried  whole  regiment  dined  in  the  inns  at  Salt 
T*ith  all  the  ceremonials  which  were  Hill,  and  then  returned  to  the  college. 
tosed  at  the  funeral  of  a  bishop.  In  the  and  its  dismission  in  the  school-yard 
Volummous  collections  relating  to  an-  was  announced  by  the  universal  drawing 
tkjaitiea,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Cole,  who  bf  all  the  sword.  Those  who  bore  the 
Wa*  himself  of  Eton  and  King's  College,  title,  bf  commissioned  officers  were  ex- 
te  the  British  Museum,  is  a  nbte  which  clusively  on  the  foundation,  and  carried 
flbebtione  that  the  ceremony  of  the  Bairn,  spontoons ;  the  rest  were  considered  as 
Jr  the  Boy  Bishop,  was  to  be  observed  Serjeants  and  corporals,  and  a  most  curU 
by  charter;  and  that  Jeflery  Blythe,  ous  assemblage  of  figures  it  exhibited, 
Bfebop  of  Lichfield,  who  died  iti  1530,  The  two  principal  salt-bearers  consisted 
bequeathed  several  ornaments  to  those  of  an  oppidan  and  a  colleger;  the  former 
colleges,  for  the  dress  of  the  Bairn-Bishop,  was  generally  some  nobleman,  whose 
But  on  what  authority  this  industrious  figure  and  personal  connections  might 
antiquary  gives  the  information,  which,  advance  the  interests  of  the  collection. 
If  correct,  Would  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  They  were  dressed  like  running  footmen, 
on  the  subject,  does  not  appear.  and  carried  each  of  them  a  silk  bag  to 

44  Till  the  time  of  Doctor  Barnard,  the  receive  the  contributions,  in  which  was 
procession  of  the  Montem  was  every  a  small  ouadtity  of  salt  During  Doctor 
two  years,  and  on  the  first  or  second  Barnard  s  mastership  the  ceremony  was 
Tuesday  in  February.  It  consisted  of  made  triennial ;  the  time  changed  from 
something  of  a  military  array.  The  boys  February  to  Whit-Tuesday,  and  several 
in  the  Remove,  fonrth  and  inferior  forms,  of  its  absurdities  retrenched.  An  ancient 
Marched  in  a  long  file  of  two  and  two,  and  savage  custom  of  hunting  a  ram  by 
with  white  poles  in  their  hands,  while  the  foundation  scholars,  on  Saturday  in 
the  sixth  and  filth  form  boys  walked  on  the  election  week,  was  abolished  in  the 
their  flanks  as  officers,  and  habited  in  all  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
tie  variety  of  dress  which  Monmouth-  curious  twisted  clubs,  with  which  these 
Hrett  could  furnish,  e~.?h  of  them  having  collegiate  hunters  were  armed  on  the 
a  boy  of  the  inferior  forms,  smartly  occasion,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  antiquarian 
dressed,  attending  upon  him  as  a  footman,  collections." 
The  second  boy  in  the  school  led  the  » 

procession  in  a  military  dres*,  With  a  f,om  ,be  *«*>*>jr  M«*««re, 

truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  bore  for  the  New  Voh/me  of  D* Israelis  Curiosities 
day  the  title  of  Marshall ;  then  followed       °/  Literature* 
*ie  Captain,  supported  by  hrs  Chaplain,  t£a. 

the  head  scholar  of  the  fifth  form,  dressed  ^*ne  ^^  introduction  of  tea  into  Eu-« 
toi  a  suit  of  black,  with  a  large  bushy  'ope  is  not  ascertained  ;  according  to  the 
wig,  etid  a  broad  beaver,  decorated  with  common*  accounts,  it  came  into  England 
a  twisted  sir*  hatband  and  a  rose,  the  fr°m  Holland,  in  1666,  when  Lord  Ar* 
fashionable  distinction  of  the  dignified  Kngton  and  Lord  Ossory  brought  overs 
clergy  of  that  day.  It  was  his  office  Small  quantity  :  the  custom  of  drinking 
to  read  certain  Latin  prayers  on  the  tea  hecame  fashionable,  and  a  pound- 
toouirt  at  Salt  Hilf.     The  third  boy  of  weight  sold  then  for  sixty  shillings.  ThiV 


the  school  brought  up  the  rear  as  Lieu-  account,  however,  is  by  no  means  sa- 
tenant    One  of  the  higher  classes,  whose  tiisfectory.       I  have   heard    of  Oliver 

~  "*  '* "    the  poggrepion 

i  page  64. 
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a  collector,  and  this  will  derange  the  the  directions  of  the  most  knowing  i 
chronology  of  those  writers  who  are  per-  chants  into  those  Eastern  countries.  On 
petually  copying  the  researches  of  others,  the  knowledge  of  the  said  Garway's  con- 
without  confirming  or  correcting  them,  tinued  care  and  industry  in  obtaining  the 
Amidst  the  rival  contests  of  the  Dutch  best  tea,  and  making  drink  thereof,  very 
and  the  English  East- India  Companies,  many  noblemen,  physicians,  merchants, 
the  honour  of  introducing  its  use  into  &c  have  ever  since  sent  to  him  for  the 
Europe  may  be  claimed  by  both.  Dr.  said  leaf,  and  daily  resort  to  his  house  to 
Short  conjectures  that  tea  might  have  drink  the  drink  thereof.  He  sells  tea 
been  known  in  England  as  far  back  as  from  16s.  to  50s.  a  pound." 
the  reign  of  James  T.  for  the  first  fleet  set  coffee. 

out  in  1600;  but,  had  the  use  of  this  While  the  honour  of  introducing  Tea 
shrub  been  known,  the  novelty  had  been  may  be  disputed  between  the  English 
chronicled  among  our  dramatic  writers,  and  the  Dutch,  that  of  Coffee  remains 
whose  works  are  the  annals  of  our  pre-  between  the  English  and  the  French, 
ealent  tastes  and  humours.  It  is  rather  Our  own  Purcbas,  was  "  a  Pilgrim,*? 
extraordinary  that  our  East- India  Com-  and  well  kuew  what  was  "  Coffa,"  which 
pany  should  not  have  discovered  the  use  **  they  drank  as  hot  as  they  can  endure 
of  this  shrub  in  their  early  adventures;  it;  it  is  as  black  as  soot,  and  tastes  not 
yet  it  certainly  was  not  known  in  England  much  unlike  it ;  good  they  say  for  di- 
so  late  as  in  1641,  for  in  a  scarce  **  Trea-  gestion  and  mirth, 
tise  of  Warm  Beer,"  where  the  ritie  It  appears  by  Le  Grand's  **  Vie  pri- 
indicates  the  author's  design  to  recom-  vee  des  Francois,"  that  the  celebrated 
mend  hot  in  preference  to  cold  drinks,  Thevenot,  in  1658,  gave  coffee  after, 
he  refers  to  tea  only  by  quoting  the  Jesuit  dinner  ;  but  it  was  considered  as  the 
Maffei's  account,  that  **  they  of  China  whim  of  a  traveller  ;  neither  the  thing 
do  for  the  roost  part  drink  the  strained  itself*  nor  its  appearance,  was  inviting : 
liquor  of  an  herb  called  Chiay  hot."  The  it  was  probable  attributed,  by  the  gay, 
word  Cha  is  the  Portuguese  term  for  tea  to  the  humour  of  a  vain  philosophical 
retained  to  this  day,  which  they  borrow-  traveller.  But  ten  years  afterwards  a 
ed  from  the  Japanese ;  while  our  inter-  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Pa  risen)  ade  the 
course  with  the  Chinese  made  us  no  beverage  highly  fashionable.  The  ele- 
doubt  adopt  their  term  Theky  now  prev-  gance  of  the  equipage  recommended  it 
alent  throughout  Europe,  with  the  ex-  to  the  eye,  and  charmed  the  women: 
ception  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Chi-  the  brilliant  porcelain  cups,  in  which  it 
nese  origin  is  still  preserved  in  the  term  was  poured  ;  the  napkins  fringed  with 
Bohea,  tea  which  comes  from  the  country  gold,  and  the  Turkish  slaves  on  their 
of  Vouhi  ;  and  that  of  Hyson  is  the  knees  presenting  it  to  the  ladies,  seated 
name  of  the  most  considerable  Chinese  on  the  ground  on'cushions,  turned  the 
then  concerned  in  the  trade.  heads  of  the  Parisian  dames.     This  ele- 

Tbomas  Garway,  in  Exchange-alley,  gant  introduction  made  the  exotic  bever- 
Tobacconist  and  Coffee-man,  was  the  age  a  subject  of  conversation  ;  and,  in 
first  who  sold  and  retailed  tea,  recom-  1672,  an  Armenian  at  Paris  at  the  fair- 
mending  it  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders,  time  opened  a  coffee-bouse.  But  the 
The  following  shop-bill  is  more  curious  custom  still  prevailed  to  sell  beer  and 
than  any  historical  account  we  have.  wine,  and  to  smoak  and  mix  with  indif- 

44  Tea  in  England  hath  been  sold  in  ferent  company  in  their  first  imperfect 
the  leaf  for  six  pounds,  and  sometimes  Coffee-houses.  A  Florentine,  one  Pro- 
for  ten  pounds  the  pound  weight,  and  in  cope,  celebrated  in  bis  day  as  the  arbiter 
respect  to  its  former  scarceness  and  of  taste  in  this  department,  instructed  by 
dearness  it  hath  been  only  used  as  a  the  error  of  the  Armenian,  invented  a 
regalia  in  high  treatment  and  entertain-  superior  establishment,  and  introduced 
jnents,  and  presents  made  thereof  to  ices  ;  he  embellished  his  apartment,  an4 
princes  and  grandees  till  the  year  1657.  those  who  bad  avoided  the  offensive 
The  said  Garway  did  purchase  a  quantity  coffee-houses,  repaired  to  Procope's  ; 
thereof,  and  first  publicly  sold  the  said  where  literary  men,  artists,  and  wits  re- 
tea  in  kaf  or  drwk,  made  according  to  sorted,  to  inhale  the  fresh  and  fragmnt 
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steam.  Le  Grand  says,  that  this  esta- 
blishment holds  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  times.  It  was 
at  the  coffee-house  of  Du  Laurent  that 
Saurin,  La  Motte,  Danchet,  Boindin, 
Rousseau,  &c.  met ;  but  the  mild  steams 
ot  the  aromatic  berry  could  not  mollify 
the  acerbity  of  so  many  rivals,  and  the 
witty  malignity  of  Rousseau  gave  birth 
to  those  famous  couplets  on  all  the  coffee- 
drinkers,  which  occasioned  his  misfor- 
tune and  his  banishment. 

"Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  use  of> 
cofiee  and  its  houses  at  Paris.  We,  how- 
ever, knew  the  use  before  even  the  time 
©fThevenot;  for  an  English  Turkish- 
merchant  brought  a  Greek  servant  in 
1652,  who,  knowing  how  to  roast  and 
make  it,  opened  a  house  to  sell  it  publicly. 
I  have  also  discovered  his  hand-bill,  in 
which  he  sets  forth, 

"  The  vertue  of  the  coffee-drink,  first 
publiquely  made  and  sold  in  England, 
by  Pasqua  Rosea,  in  St  Michael's  Alley, 
•  Cornhill,  at  the  sign  of  his  own  head." 

For  about  twenty  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  coffee  in  England,  we  find 
a  continued  series  of  invectives  against 
its  adoption,  both  in  medicinal  and  do- 
mestic views.  The  use  of  coffee,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  excited  more  notice, 
and  to  have  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  people,  than  that  of  tea. 

In  **  The  Women's  Petition  against 
Coffee,"  1674,  they  complained  that u  it 
made  men  as  unfruitful  as  the  deserts 
whence  that  unhappy  berry  is  said  to  be 
brought :  that  the  offspring  of  our  migh- 
ty. ancestors  would  dwindle  into  a  suc- 
cession of  apes  and  pigmies  ;  and,  on  a 
domestic  message,  a  husband  would  stop 
by  the  way  to  drink  a  couple  of  cups  of 
coffee."  It  was  now  sold  in  convenient 
penny-worths  ;  for  in  another  poem  in 
praise  of  a  coffee-house,  for  the  variety 
of  information  obtained  there  it  is  called 
u  a  penny  university." 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
Sis,— A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the 
large  flag-stones,  in  the  new  pavement 
of  the  town  of  Basing  <tofce,  was  ob- 
served to  have  risen  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  its  proper  situation :  on 
taking  up  the  stone,  a  large  mushroom, 


of  six  or  seven  inches  diameter,  was 
found  growing  beneath  it;  which  some 
persons,  strangely  enough,  imagined  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  raising  up  the 
stone  in  that  manner.  The  stone-ma- 
son, who  has  the  contract  of  the  work, 
rather  vexed  that  any  should  think  a 
feeble  mushroom  bad  displaced  his  strong 
pavement,  had  the  stone  replaced  in  a 
secure  manner — observing,  that  it  should 
be  safe  enough  for  the  future.  About  a 
month  afterwards  (a  few  days  ago,)  the 
adjoining  stone  was  observed  to  be  dis- 
placed io  the  same  manner  as  the  former : 
on  taking  up  the  second  stone,  to  the  f 
surprise  of  -many  witnesses  of  the  fact, 
two  mushrooms,  not  quite  so  large  as 
the  former,  were  found  growing  beneath 
it.  The  stones  ace  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  each  about  24  inches  by  21,  two 
inches  in  thickness ;  the  latter,  having 
been  weighed,  is  83  pounds. 

However  surprising  and  incredible 
this  account  may  appear,  the  matter  of 
fact  is  most  certain  :  the  stone  mason, 
his  workmen,  and  many  others,  can 
attest  its  truth.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  seen  one  of  the  mushrooms, 
and  one  of  the  stones  continues  in  its 
displaced  state.  It  is  proposed  to  the 
consideration  of  philosophers  and  na- 
turalists to  account  for  this  wonderful 
property  of  mushrooms. 

Joseph  Jefferson. 

Basingstoke;  Aug.  6,  1817. 

ECftENIS,    OR    SUCKING-FISH. 

The  antients  absurdly  *believed  that 
the  sucking-fish  had  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  a  ship  in  its  fastest 
sailing,  by  adhering  to  its  bottom  :— 

The  sucking- fish  beneath,  with  secret  chains, 
Clang  to  the  keel,  the  swiftest  ship  detains. 
The  seamen  ran.  confused,  nolabour  spared. 
Let  fly  the  sheets,  and  hoist  the  top-mast  yard. 
The  master  bids  them  gi  ve  her  all  the  sails, 
To  court  the  windXand  catch  the  coming  galea. 
Bat,  though  the  canvass  bellies  with  the  blast. 
And  boisterous  winds  bead  down  the  cracking 

mast, 
The  bark  stands  firmly  rooted  in  the  sea, 
And  will.  anmoved,Bor  winds  nor  waves  obey; 
Still,  as  when  calms  have  flatted  all  the  plain, 
And  infant  wares  scarce  wrinkle  on  the  main. 
No  ship  in  harbour  moored  so  careless  rides, 
When  ruffling  waters  tell  the  flowing  tides. 
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Appalled,  the  sailors  stare,  through  strange  to  thi&cojMsJry  a  rich  treasure  of  the  most 
surprise,  brilliant  gems,  rare  fossils,  and  numerous 

Believe  they  dream,  and  rob  their  waking  minjerals,  focmjng  the  mast  splendid  naA-i 
Aswhe^rrUicfi^thelHint-aa'sbow,  «ral  grotto  in  the  wodij.  philosophers, 
The  feathered  death  arrest,  the  flying  doe,  mineralogists,  an4  the  public,  may  now, 
Strack  through,  the  dying  beast  talk  sadden  ****  themselves  of  a  f  wi  to  this  treasury 
down,  — twa  gi»n4  lesson  and  lecture  oo  sci- 

The  parts  growstiff^iod  all  the  motions goaei  «nce;  capaciou*  as  a  city,  aid  exUmding 
Such  sudden  force  the  floating  captive  binds,  many  miles,  with  pUlac*,  arches,,  an4 
Though  beat  by  waves,  and  urged  by  amine  bridges  of  every  denomination  and  order 
wlDd*-  — Nature  the  great  architect     The  lakes, 

fish -ponds,  fountains  and  rivulets  of  the 
moat  delicate  rock  water.  The,  laby- 
rinths, arcades,  walla,  roofs,  and  floors, 

m,  ±l*_a****  embellished  wilk  the    moat    glittering. 

The  ranger  of  the  forest  of  •  •  •         ^  ^  ^        of  gU       ^  ^ 

Baron  Charles    Von   Draw  has  made     '  ~\    .      •    _ k;„«*;™  ._ 


NEW  INVENTIONS 

MODKRH    CENTAUR,  OR  MAN    HIS   OWN 

HORSE, 


some  highly  satisfactory  trials  of  his 
new-invented  travelling  machine,  with- 
out horses.  On  the  12th  of  July  he 
went  from  Manheim  to  the  Relay-house 
at  Scfawezingen  and  back  again,  which 
is  a  distance  calculated  at  four  hours  post 


per,  and  zinc,  in  every  combination  : — 

Here,  ranging  through  her  vaalted  ways 
On  nature's  alcaymy  you  gaae : 
See  how  she  forms  the  gem,  the  ore, 
And  all  her  magazines  explore. 

The  Rutland  Cavern,  as  an  object  of 


travelling  (an  hour  being  about  2{  miles  general  curiosity,  and  the  terrific  gran- 
English)  within  one  hour.  Since  then  dear  of  the  immense  natural  cavities,  far 
he  has,  with  the  same  machine,  gone  exceeds  the  wildest  pictures  of  romance, 
over  in  about  an  hour  the  steep  moun-  or  the  fearful  scenes  of  enchantment, and 
tainous  road  from  Grusbach  to  Baden,  gives  a  most  interesting  and  perfectly 
which  takes  two  hours  by  the  post.  The  new  subject  for  the  mind.  From  the 
leading  principle  of  the  invention  is  ta-  finest  terrace,  commanding  all  the  beau- 
ken  from  the  art  of  skating,  and  consists  ties  of  Matlock,  you  can  enter  the  rock 
in  the  simple  idea,  of  impelling  by  the  by  a  dry,  roomy,  and  even  mountainous 
help  of  the  feet,  a  seat  fixed  upon  wheels,  archway,  perfectly  safe  and  pleasant  for 
The  machine  that  the  inventor  has  had  the  most  timid  female.  The  external 
made  consists  of  a  seat  on  only  two  surface  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
two-feet  wheels  running  one  behind  the  abounds  in  rare  botanical  plants,  and 
other,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the,  foot  from  the  Serpentine  and  Moon  Battery 
paths*  To  preserve  the  equilibrium,  the  Walks,  shaded  by  fine  and  lofty  cedars, 
traveller  has  before  him  a  little  board  with  the  most  sublime  sceuery  is  taken,  rich 
a  cushion  nailed  to  it,  on  which  he  rests  and  romantic  as  the  imagination  can  con* 
his  arms,  and  before  which  is  the  small  ceive.  The  pure  air  of  this  delightful 
pole  which  he  holds  in' his  hand  to  steer  region,  and  the  extraordinary  instances 
nis  course  with.  This  machine,  which  and  facts  of  the  lengthened  periods  of 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  existence  of  its  inhabitants,  proclaim  thia 
expresses,  and  for  other  purposes,  even  to  be  really  the  seat  of  health  and  beauty, 
for  considerable  journeys,  does  not  weigh  A  mineralogical  survey  of  this  wonder 
50  pounds,  and  may  be  made  strong,  of  nature,  and  of  these  kingdoms,  has 
handsome,  provided  with  pockets,  &c.  been  lately  made  by  the  first  mineralogist 
for  4  Carolines  (4U  sterling)  at  the  very  and  geologist  of  the  age,  Mr.  Mawe  ; 
utmost — Lit  6az*  and  his  report  confirms  the  reputation  of 

m  the  Rutland  Cavern  being  the  most  valu- 

able classical  mineral  discovery,  known* 
The  principal  objects,  of  general  obser- 
vation within  the  Cavern,  are  the  rocky 
mountain  archway,   imbedding  marina. 
The  discovery  and  opening  of  this  tre-  shells ;  the  druses,  or  grottos ;  fish-ponds; 
twudouj  cemetary  of  nature,  has  given  Osstan's  hall ;  an  arcade  to  the,  ball  of. 


Wnm  lm**V*  AnmMm 
RUTLAND  CAVERN, 
THB     MOUNTAIN      OS*     ABRAHAM'S 
■EIGHTS,  MATLOCK  BATH,  THB  LA  EG  EST  IH 
THESE  KINGDOMS* 
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Enchantment,  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  portunity,  did  what,  she  bad  not  firmness 
of  iodescribalble  grandeur  ;  the  den.  of  enough  to  refuse  to  do,  and  promised  tot 
lions ;  a  grand  cave,  with  the  extraordi<-  bestow,  her  hand, on  a  roan  for  whom  she 
nary  distant  glimmering  of  daylight  ;  a  felt  no  affection*  Grief,  however,  soon- 
fine  arcade  to  Jacob's  Well  and  Fottn-  undernamed  her  health,  and  by  way  of 
tain  ;  the  waters  of  lire  ;  the  ascent  by  amusement  she-  was/sent  into  the  moon- 
one  hundred  steps  to  the  ancient  mine,  tains  to  the  olive  harvest.  Her  mother 
worked  by  the  Romans  ;  other  fish*  also  went  to  see  some  relations  in  the* 
ponds,  with  fish  living  in  perpetual  dark-  country,  and  an  elder,  sister  only*  was 
ness  ;  the  dark  and  gloomy  cave  of  black  left  at  home. 

stone  ;  the  enemy  of  miners ;  the  den      Anna  nevertheless  grew  worse-— nay 
of  wolves  and  bears  ;  a  romantic  bridge :  she  was. so  ill  that  her  friends,  alarmed 
a  fine  rocky  scene.     These  recesses  lead  for  her  life*  sen*  her  back  to  her  mother's 
to  the  most    fantastic,  grotesque,  and  house.      Giuseppe  bad  meanwhile  re- 
whimsical  distribution  of  rocks,  imbed-  turned,  and  the  report  of  Anna's  intend* 
ding  the  most  rare  and  delicate  fossils,  ed,  compulsory    marriage  soon  reached 
grottos,  and  druses,  that  defy  all  attempts  his  ears*    On  the-  following  Sunday  he- 
at description  or.  relation.  met  her  sister  at  mass,  and  with  the  ur- 
■   »    ■  gency  yet  with  the  resignation  of  de- 
rrapti*  utmrr  fMomu.      spair,  he  implored  her  to  procure  bim  a 
canova's  cupid.  last  interview  wkh  his  beloved.     They 

TVs  Gar-famed  specimen  of  art,  which  •Sre»d  that  be  should  find  Anne  in  the 
has  been  lately  seen  and  admired  by  the  g*«fcn  in  the  evening  by  moon-light, 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis,  was  wtole  the  only  guardian  domestic,  an  old 
not  originally  intended  for  the  God  of  ***\m9  was  at  the  public-house. 
Love,  but  merely  the  statue  of  Prince  .  At  the  appointed  time  Giuseppe  was 
Libomorski,  a  beautiful  Polish  youth,  m  ***  garden,  and  there  he  found  his 
who,  with  his  mother  visited  Roeie  about  Anun'  Weak,  melancholy  and  silent, 
twenty-six  years  ago.  Canpva  lavished  sl^  we.nt  UP  t0  oim  witn  filtering  steps 
all  the  powers  of  his  art  tp  eiecute  a  per-  -'•but  in  vain  he  questioned  her — in  vain 
feet  resemblance  j  but  maternal  fondness  ne  endeavoured 4o  draw  from  her  the  ac- 
blieded.the  Princes*  Libomorski :  "it  knowjedgment  tn*t  *h*  »<»W  loved  him, 
was  not  handsome  enough  for  her  son."  anc*  acted  by  compulsion— not  a^  word 
The  artist  felt  himself  hurt  by  her  par-  coula*  n*  elic*t — mute»  P*^  wwl  motion- 
tiality,  changed  the  statue  into  a  Cupid,  *e83»  8ne.  8too<i  Me  a  beauteous  statue 
and  immediately  found  another  purchaser,  before  him.  At  length  he  clasped  i I ,e 
m  adored. object  in    an  ardent    embrace. 

-™.™ during  which  he  buried  apooiitrd  in  her 

SUBJECT  IO*  AH  ITALIAN  TBAGEDY.         ^    gUe    „,    ^^  ^^^ 

A  recent  traveller  relates  that  a  fa-  murderer  hastily  fled  over  the  wall  of 
vounte  dramatic  piece  in  the  towns  of  the  garden.  The  sister,  alanr.ed  at 
the  Genoese  territory  is  founded  on  the  Annas  protracted  absence,  went  out 
following  tragic  story:—  mto  tne  gardei)f  where  she  fojmd  ^ 

A  tew.  years  since  there  lived  at  Port  lifeless  io  her  blood,  and  with  the  aasist- 
Maunce,  near  Oneglia,  two  lovers,  named  anceoftheold  sailor,  who  had  returned 
Anna  and  Giuseppe,  the  children  of  tp0  late,  carried  her  into  the  house* 
widows  in  good  circumstances,  the  for-  The  wretched  assasski,  impelled  by 
mer  eighteen,  and  the  latter  twenty  savage  frenay,  after  strolling  about  all 
years  of  age.  The  parents  had  given  night,  again  scaled  the  wotl  of  the  g»rden# 
!Vj-  con19ent  to  tbe,r  union*  and  the  where  he  no  longer  foun^-his  Anna  but- 
wedding  day  was  soon  to  be  fixed,  when,  only  her  blood,  which  lie  was  busily  em- 
during  a  short  absence  of  Giuseppe,  pro-  ployed  in  wiping  up  with  his  handkejv 
feebly  brought  about  by  artCI  contriv-  chief,  when  the  mother,  iguora»t<of  what 
•nce,an  intriguing  friend  of  the  family  had  happened,  returned  early  in  the 
prevailed  upon  the  mother  of  the  bride  morning  from .  the  villegiabura,  actwm* 
to  give  her  daughter  to  a  more  wealthy  panied  by4he  friend  whorwes-tb*  cause 
lover.    Anna,  overcome  by  maternal  iro-  of  the.  catastrophe,  and.  unlocking  the 
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gate,  entered  the  garden.  The  frantic 
Giuseppe  ran  to  meet  her,  and  holding 
the  bloody  handkerchief  close  to  her 
face,  wildly  cried  :  Conosci  tu  quel  san- 
gut  1 — (Do  you  know  that  blood  ?)  The 
mother  rushed  with  a  fearful  presenti- 
ment into  the  house,  where  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  her  view  was  the  corpse  of 
her  murdered  child.  The  maniac  again 
fled  to  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 

The  corpse  was  decorated  after  the 
Italian  fashion,  crowned  with  a  garland 
of  myrtle,  and  deposited  the  night  be- 
fore the  funeral  in  an  open  coffin  in  the 
church  before  the  high  altar.  Here  a 
person  was  placed  to  watch  ft  by  the 
light  of  consecrated  tapers.  About  mid- 
night the  assassin  suddenly  forced  his 
way  into  the  church;  the  affrighted 
watchman  ran  off,  but  stopped  at  a 
distance  to  observe  his  motions,  and  be- 
held the  unfortunate  Giuseppe  covering 
the  remains  of  her  whom  he  had  murder- 
ed from  affection  with  a  thousand  kisses 
and  burning  tears,  after  which  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  he  dispatched 
himself  by  several  pistol-shots,  and  fell 
lifeless  upon  the  corpse  of  his  beloved 
victim.  The  unhappy  mother  went 
raving  mad.  During  her  insanity  she 
frequently  exclaimed  Conosci  tu  quel 
sangue  ?  and  soon  sunk  into  a  premature 
grave. — New  Man.  Mag.  Sept.  1817. 

ANTIPATHY    OF  THE    ROMANS    TO    PER- 
FUMES. 

The  Roman  women,  and  even  those  of 
the  lower  classes,  cannot  bear  any  per- 
fumes, not  excepting  the  smell  of  flowers. 
This  antipathy  js  carried  so  far,  that  every 
foreigner  is  disposed  to  consider  it  as 
affectation.  At  Naples  it  is  equally 
prevalent.  The  smell  of  musk  is  most 
disliked,  and  a  stranger,  when  his  clothes 
•re  scented  with  it  in  so  slight  a  degree 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  himself,  is  often 
shunned  in  company  like  one  infected 
with  the  plague.  At  Florence  and  Genoa, 
on  the  contrary,  strong  perfumes  are 
considered  agreeable,  as  are  also  flowers, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  daily 
brought  to  market,  and  employed  by  the 
female  peasants  to  adorn  their  bosoms 
and  hair.  In  the  environs  of  Rome 
scarcely  any  but  scentless  flowers  are 
cultivated— ihiefly  ranunculuses,  which, 


for  variety  and  splendid  colours,  are  not 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  city  of 
Europe. — Ibid. 

NEW  COFFEE-HOUSE  IN  SPECULA- 
TION AT  PARIS. 

The  Parisians  have  it  now  in  con- 
templation to  form  a  new  establishment 
in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  which  is 
to  be  termed  the  Coffee- Home  of  Olym- 
pus. Its  entrance  is  to  be  by  subterra- 
neous passages,  where  arriving  at  the  bor- 
ders of  a  lake,  an  okj  Charon,  in  bis 
boat,  will  await  them,  and  for  a  trifling 
recompense,  will  row  the  passengers 
over  to  the  other  side.  That  obscure 
race  of  mortals  who  drink  nothing  but 
beer,  and  have  the  detestable  habit  of 
smoking,  will  be  allowed  to  enter  only 
dark  grottos,  where  they  will  be  served 
by  men  dressed  in  black  and  red  who 
will  be  made  to  resemble  those  who  dwell 
on  the  shores  of  Phlegethon.  A  Pro- 
serpina, with  her  head  encircled  by  nar- 
cissus', will  receive  on  her  throne  of 
ebony  the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  The 
happy  ones  of  this  world  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Fortune  into  the  enchanting 
groves  of  Idalia  ;  where  ices  and  cooling 
liquors  will  be  poured  out  for  them  by 
a  swarm  of  Hebes  and  Ganymedes,  and 
the  bar  will  be  ornamented  by  a  chariot 
drawn  by  doves,  in  which  will  be  placed 
a  Venus  adorned  with  every  grace  and 
charm,  who  will  condescend  to  receive 
the  incense  of  gold  from  the  hands  of 
mortals.  The  gracious  Polyhymnia 
will  preside  over  the  music  room,  and 
the  agile  Terpsichore  over  the  ball-room ; 
in  a  word,  all  the  God*  of  ancient  fable 
will  be  put  under  contribution  :  an  au- 
thor of  the  Boulevards  will  undertake 
the  part  of  Apollo,  and  the  manager  of 
this  concern  will  do  his  best  to  represent 
Plutiis  \—La  Belle  As. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  OBSCURE  CERE- 
MONIES,  PROVERBS,  flfc 

'  ALL  SAINTS.     (NOV.  1.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the 
word  saint  was  applied  to  all  believers, 
as  is  evident  in  the  use  of  it  by  St.  Paul 
and  St  Luke  ;  but  the  term  was  after- 
wards restrictbd  to  such  as  excelled  in 
Christian  virtues.  In  the  Romish  church, 
holy  persons,  canonized  by  the  Pope,  are 
called  saints,  and  are  invoked  and  sup- 
plicated by  the  professors  of  that  religion. 
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ALL  SOULS.      (NOV.  2.) 

Io  Catholic  countries,  on  the  eve  and 
day  of  All  Souls,  the  churches  are  hung 
with  black  ;  the  tombs  are  opened  ; 
a  coffin  covered  with  black,  and  sur- 
rounded with  wax  lights,  is  placed  in  the 
nave  of  the  church,  and,  in  one  corner, 
figures  in  wood,  representing  the  souls 
of  the  deceased,  are  halfway  plunged  into 
the  flames. 

LORD  MAJOR'S  DAY.    (nOV.Q.) 

The  word  mayor,  comes  from  the 
antient  English  mater,  able  or  potent,  of 
the  verb  may  or  con.  King  Richard  I. 
A.  D.  1189,  first  changed  the  bailiffs  of 
London  into  Mayors ;  by  whose  ex- 
ample, others  were  afterwards  appointed. 

A  very  splendid  banquet  is  on  these 
occasions  provided  at  Guildhall,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs, 
and  about  1300  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, sit  down  to  dinner.* 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  leaf  of  the  myrtle 

Is  bestowed  on  good  livers  in  eating  sublime  ? 

Where  the  rage  for/at  ven'son,  and  love  of  the 

turtle, 

Preside  o'er  the  realms  of  an  Epicure  clime  ? 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  joiceof  the  vine 

Makes  Aldermen  learoe4,and  Bifuopsdivioe  ? 

Where  each  Corporation,  deep  flashed  with 

its  bloom, 
Waxes  fat  o'er  the  eyes  of  the  claret's  per- 
fume? 
Thick  spread  is  the  table  with  choicest  of  frait, 
And  the  voice  of  the  Reveller  never  is  mote : 
Their  rich  robes,  tho'  varied,in  beauty  may  vie, 
Yet  the  purple  of  Bacchus  is  deepest  in  dye: 
Tls  the  clime  of  tbeEAST— the  return  of  the  sun 
Looks  down  on  the  deeds  which  his  children 

have  done  3 
Then  wild  is  the  note,  and  discordant  the  yell, 
When,  reeling  and  staggering,  they   hiccup 
FareweL 
*  The  charges  of  the  puMic  dinnen  00  this 
day  commonly  amount  Io  10,0001.  sterl. 

THE  OSTRICH. 

In  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  Job, 
there  is  a  most  beautiful  description  of 
the  ostrich.  They  had  at  that  time  ob- 
served the  manner  in  which  the  female 
ostrich  abandons  her  brood  to  the  natur- 
al heat  of  the  sand  :  •  She  is  hardened 
against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they 
were  not  her  s.  Her  labour  is  in  vein  ; 
without  fear,  because  God  hath  depriv- 
ed her  of  wisdom  ;  neither  has  he  im- 
parted  to  her  understanding.  What 
time  the  liftcth  up  her  head  on  high,  she 
Moorneth  the  horse  and  Jos  rider.9 


If  BW  HISTORICAL    WORK. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  and  the  Sufferings  of  the  Roy- 
al Family  ;  deduced  chiefly  from  Ac- 
counts by  Eye-witnesses.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  work  of  this  kind  most  prove  at  all  times 
seasonable,  for  although  no  more  than  a  cobbv 
pilatioo,  il  inculcates  a  powerful  lesson  upon 
states  and  individuals,  teaching  the  one  to 
guard  against  innovations,  and  the  other  to 
cherish  those  principles  of  moral  and  political 
duty  which  are  the  great  security  or  public 
and  private  happiness.  We  remember  to  hav- 
seen  attempts  made  to  abolish  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  thirtieth  of  January  In  this  coun- 
try, and  there  are  many  in  France  who,  no 
doubt,  would  be  equally  willing  that  the  me- 
morial of  their  sanguinary  revolution  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  Hut  if  history  be  phi- 
losophy, teaching  by  example,  the  minute  rec- 
ords of  such  atrocities  cannot  be  too  faithful- 
ly preserved,  and  prominently  exhibited,  to 
the  view  of  successive  generations,  that  men 
may  learn  to  avoid  that  spirit  of' discontent 
which  has  enabled  the  crafty  and  turbulent  to 
overturn  monarchies  and  enslave  the  people. 
The  present  volume,  which  is  very  judiciously 
abstracted  from  the  most  authentic  sources 
contains  a  luminous,  affecting,  and  candid 
narrative  of  the  bUtory  of  revolutionary 
France,  particularly  of  the  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings of  the  virtoou*  Louis  acd  his  family. 

NEW   PROPHETESS. 

Constance,  (Grand  Duchy  of  Baden) 
Aug.  8. — It  appears  that  Madame  Kru- 
dner  has  been  refus*  d  permission  to  reside, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  After 
having  harangued  the  Jews  at  Gallingen 
and  Bandegg,  whom  she  declared  to  be 
the  peculiar  people  of  God,  she  arrived 
here.  Not  being  allowed  to  remain  here 
above  2t  hours,  she  proceeded,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  to  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Thurgovia.  She  there  awaits  the  answer 
of  the  Government  of  St.  Gall,  from 
which  she  had  solicited  permission  to 
establish  herself  in  that  canton.  While 
expecting  it,  her  mi>sionaries  preach  at 
Houb,  sometimes  in  the  fields,  calling 
the  baroness  a  prophetess.  She  herself 
preaches  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
ardent  and  fanatic  spirit.  Sue  distribute* 
every  day  bread,  and  some  hundreds  of 
measures  of  economical  soup.  Her 
adherents  receive  them  on  their  knees 
like  a  gift  from  God.  H  r  or diuary  suite 
is  composed  of  about  forty  persons; 
among  whom  are  remarked,  Madame  de 
Bereketm,  two  Protestant  ministers,  and 
a  lame  woman,  who  has  brought  her  a 
contribution  of  10.000  florins.  Her 
adherents  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "We 
call  no  one  ;  but  those  who  are  the  elect 
of  God  will  follow  us.v— Pano. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  EMINENT   PERSONS. 


MEMOIR  OP  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

EVERY  age  has  characteristics  pe-  English  verse*  with  notes.  Hence,  in 
culiar  to  itself,  by  which  it  is  dis-  the  vocabulary  of  fashion,  he  has  since 
tinguished  from  preceding  times,  and  in  generally  been  designated  by  the  appei- 
which  it  is  described  to  posterity.  The  latioo  of  Anacreon  Moore ;  and  it  is 
British  nation  at  this  day  exhibits  an  likely  he  will  retain  this  appellation  until 
anomalous  mixture  of  puritanic  strictness  his  name  be  no  longer  remembered.  So 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  polished  licen-  early  as  his  twelfth  year  he  appears  to 
tiousneas  on  the  other.  While  one  there-  qAvg  meditated  on  this  performance, 
lore,  perhaps  under  a  serious  apprehen-  whicb,  if  a  free  one,  is  confessed  by 
sion  of  the  decline  of  national  morality,  is  nany  to  be  a  fascinating  version  of  ms 
strenuously  occupied  in  reprobating  and  favourite  bard.  This  work  is  introduced 
resisting  the  depravity  of  modern  man-  by  an  admirable  Greek  ode  from  the 
ners,  another  appears  no  less  determined  pan  of  the  translator,  and  is  dedicated 
to  assert  what  he  regards  as  the  cause  of  ^th  permission  to  his  Royal  Highness 
liberal  and  enlightened  society.  The  tne  Prince  Reg  nt  It  was  published 
subject  of  this  sketch  may  be  considered  fast  in  a  quarto  volume ;  it  now  appears. 
as  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  jQ  two  small  volumes,  and  has  attained 

Thomas  Moore  is  the  only  son  of  Mr.  the  eighth  ed  tion.  Before  the  second 
John  Moore,  who  was  formerly  a  res*  edition  of  his  translation  was  sent  to  the 
pectable  merchant,  and  who  still  resides  press,  Mr.  Moore  made  considerable 
at  Dublin.  Thomas  was  born  about  the  additions.  "  Among  the  epigrams  of 
year  178CX  His  infantine  clays  seem  to  the  Anlhologia"  says  be  on  this  ocon- 
have  left  the  most  agreeable  impressions  $jon,  « there  are  some  panegyrics  on 
on  his  memory.  In  an  epistle  to  his  el-  Anacreon,  which  I  had  translated  and 
dost  sister,  dated  Nov.  1803,  and  writ-  originally  intended  as  a  kind  of  cororm 
ten  from  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  he  has  re-  to  the  work ;  but  I  found  upon  consid- 
traced  the  delight  of  their  childhood,  and  eration,  that  they  wanted  variety.  I 
described  the  pure  endearments  of  home,  8nall  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  sub- 
with  great  felicity.  Under  Mr.  White  joining  a  few,  that  I  may  not  appear  to 
of  Dublin^  gentleman  extensively  known  nave  totally  neglected  those  elegant  tri- 
and  respected,  and  whose  worth  as  an  butes  to  the  reputation  of  Anacreon." 
instructor  has  been  justly  commemorated  Assuming  the  surname  of  Little*,  our 
in  a  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  his  author  committed  to  the  world  in  1801 
pupil,  which  appeared  in  a  periodical  a  volume  of  original  poems,  chiefly 
miscellany  entitled  the  Anthologia  Hiber-  amatory.  It  has  experienced  a  rapid 
nica,  young  ^Moore  acquired  the  rudi-  gale.  Of  the  contents  of  this  public** 
roents  of  an  excellent  education.  He  tion  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of 
was  afterwards  removed  in  due  course  unqualified  approbation.  Many  of  the 
of  time  to  Trinity  College,  in  the  same  poems  exhibit  strong  marks  of  genius, 
city.  Moore  was  greatly  distinguished  and  some  of  them  may  be  perused  with-' 
while  a  collegian,  by  an  enthusiastic  out  exciting  any  asperity ;  while  others, 
attachment  to  his  country  and  the  socia-  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  too  much  tinged 
bility  of  his  disposition.  On  the  L9th  with  licentiousness  to  allow  the  writer 
of  November,  1799,  he  was  entered  a  to  assert,  that  he  has  produced  "na 
member  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  line,  which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot." 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  be,  as  is  Towards  the  autumn  of  1803  Mr. 
usual,  kept  his  terms,  &c.  Moore  embarked  for  Bermuda,  where, 

In  the  year  1800,  and  consequently  »  The  itatare  of  Moore  it  somewhat  o«te* 
when  he  had  not  completed  the  twenty-  the  common  size,  and  it  wastbisdimiBiitl?eoess 
first  o.  his  8ge,  he  published  his  transl.-  *>&&*«  ^^^Wr 
tions    of  the  Odes    of  Anacreon   into    PockttJpoUv. 
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be  had  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Register  to  the  Admiralty.  This  was  a 
patent  place,  and  of  a  description  so  un- 
suitable to  his  temper  of  mind,  that  he 
soon  found  it  expedient  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  it  by  the  medium  of  a  deputy, 
with  whom,  in  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, he  consented  to  divide  the  profits 
accruing  from  it.  These,  however,  proved 
to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  Mr.  Moore's 
serious  attention.  **  Though  curiosity 
therefore,"  says  he,  "  was  certainly  not 
the  motive  of  my  voyage  to  America, 
yet  it  happened  that  the  gratification  of 
curiosity  was  the  only  advantage  which 
I  derived  from  it"  From  England  to 
New-York,  in  his  way  to  Bermuda,  he 
had  the  gratification  of  associating  with 
Mr.  Merry,  the  British  envoy,  who  sailed 
with  him  in  the  Phaeton  frigate.  "  Having 
remained  about  a  weekatNew-York,"he 
continues, "  where  I  saw  MadameJerome 
Bonaparte,  and  felt  a  slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  the  only  things  that  par- 
ticularly awakened  my  attention,  I 
sailed  again  in  the  Boston  for  Norfolk, 
whence  I  proceeded  on  my  tour  north- 
ward through  Williamsburgh,  Richmond, 
&c.  I  went  to  America  with  preposses- 
sions by  no  means  unfavourable,  and 
indeed  rather,  indulged  in  many  of  those 
illusive  ideas  with  respect  to  the  purity 
of  the  government,  and  the  primitive 
happiness  of  the  people,  which  I  had 
early  imbibed  in  my  native  country, 
where  unfortunately  discontent  at  home 
too  often  enhances  every  distant  tempta- 
tion ;  and  the  western  world  has  long 
been  looked  on  as  a  retreat  from  imagi- 
nary oppression,  as  the  elysian  Atlantis, 
where  persecuted  patriots  might  find 
their  wishes  realized,  and  be  welcomed 
by  kindred  spirits  to  liberty  and  repose. 
I  was  completely  disappointed  in  every 
flattering  expectation  I  had  formed. 
Such  romantic  works  as  The  American 
Farmer's  Letters,  and  Imlay's*  Account 
of  Kentucky,  would  seduce  us  into  a 
belief,  that  innocence, peace,  and  freedom 
bad  deserted  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.      The  French  travellers  too, 

♦  Imlay,  a  man  who  has  refcdered  biraself 
notorious  by  hii  ungenerous  desertion  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Wolstonecraft,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Godwin.— See  her  Life  written  by  her 
^inband;  and  her  Letter  to  Imlay* 
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almost  all  from  revolutionary  motives, 
have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
diffusion  of  this  flattering  misconcep- 
tion. A  visit  to  the  country  is,  how- 
ever, quite  sufficient  to  correct  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  prepossessions." 

The  feelings  with  which  our  author 
first  visited  America,  and  the  opin- 
ions which  he  had  formed  when  he 
quitted  it,  are.  finely  expressed  in  his 
epistle  to  his  sister  Katherine.  Norfolk 
was  the  place  from  which  his  poetical 
epistle  was  sent,  and  also  the  place  first 
visited  by  him ;  and  here,  in  the  friend- 
ship of  George  Morgan,  Esq.  a  gentle- 
man who  was  attached  to  our  con- 
sulate, and  that  of  Colonel  Hamilton, 
the  consul,  he  sought  and  found  some 
relief  from  his  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment. "  The  college  of  William  and 
Mary  at  Williamsburgh,"  continues 
Mr.  Moore,  "  gave  me  but  a  melancholy 
idea  of  the  republican  seats  of  learning. 
That  contempt  for  the  elegances  of 
education  which  the  American  demo- 
crats affect,  is  no  where  more  grossly 
conspicuous  than  in  Virginia.  The  men 
who  look  to  advancement,  study  rather 
to  be  demagogues  than  politicians,  and  as 
every  thing  that  distinguishes  from  the 
multitude  is  supposed  to  be  invidious 
and  unpopular,  the  levelling  system  is 
applied  to  education,  and  it  has  had  all 
the  effect  which  its  partizans  could 
desire,  by  producing  a  most  extensive 
eqnality  of  ignorance.  The  Abbe 
Raynal,  in  his  prophetic  admonitions  to 
the  Americans,  directing  their  attention 
very  3trongly  to  learned  establishments, 
says,  «  When  the  youth  of  a  country 
are  depraved,  the  nation  is  on  the  de- 
cline* I  know  not  wha<  the  Abbe 
Raynal  would  pronounce  of  this  nation 
now,  were  be  alive  to  know  the  morals 
of  the  young  students  at  Williamsburgh." 

These  strictures,  however  warranted, 
roused  the  resentment  of  some  American 
writers,  whose  tirades  Mr.  Moore's 
good  sense  will  know  how  to  appreciate: 
yet  he  does  not  fbrget  the  kind  reception 
he  met  with  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  Dennie  ;  and  his  friends, 
he  trusts,will  not  accuse  him  of  illiberalrty 
for  the  picture  which  he  has  given,  of 
the  ignorance  and  corruption  that 
surround  them.   * 

Seven  days  were  passed  by  Mr.  Meere 
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in  his  passage  from  Norfolk  in  Virginia  leisure,  in  trips  from  this  to  the  sifter 
to  Bermuda,  the  place  of  his  original  country,  the  exhilaration  of  the  tables  of 
destination,  wfiich  he  reached  early  in  fashion  and  conviviality,  and  the  exertion 
1804.  His  farewell  to  Bermuda  has  of  his  literary  talents.  The  following  is 
been  long  before  our  readers*  He  sailed  a  list  of  his  productions,  as  given  in  the 
aboard  the  Boston  frigate,  in  company  Biographioal  Dictionary  of  Living 
with  the  Cambrian  and  lender ;  they  Authors  : — The  Odes  of  Anacreon, 
Operated  in  a  few  days,  and  the  Boston,  eighth  edition— A  Candid  Appeal  to 
after  a  short  cruise,  proceeded  to  New  Public  Confidence,  Ac— Poems  by  the 
York.  He  was  sixteen  days  sailing  from  late  Thomas  Little^  A  l#etter  to  the 
Quebec  to  Halifax,  and  in  October  1804  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin— Intercept- 
quitted  Halifax  on  his  return  to  England,  ed  Letters,  or  the  Two-penny  Post- 
in  the  Boston  frigate*  commanded  by  Bag*  by  Thomas  Brown  the  younger; 
his  friend  Captain  Douglas,  whom  he  of  this  work  there  have  been  fourteen 
has  highly  eulogised  lor  bis  attention  editions — M.  P.  or  the  Blue  Stocking,  a 
during  the  voyage,  After  an  absence  of  comic  opera*— and  Poems  from  Camoens* 
about  fourteen  months  from  Europe,  he  Mr.  Moore  completed  the  translation  of 
had  the  feticky  of  reatiaing  that  scene  of  Sallust  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
domestic  endearment  which  his  imagina-  by  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.  and  soperin* 
tk>n  had  so  fondly  pictured:  since  which  tended  the  printing  of  the  work  for  the 
time  Mr.  Moore  has  indulged  ia  learned  purchaser,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

FURTHER  NOTICE  OP  MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

from  tkt  MmUOt  M«winr. 

TY10  speak  of  the  literary  celebrity  of  pursued  her,  and  never  proffered  her 
M.  Madame  de  Stael,  of  the  elevated  mouth  a  word :  never  did  her  pen  trace 
talent  which  distinguished  her,  of  all  the  one  single  line  which  was  not  worthy  of 
talent  which  placed  her  among  the  first  the  cause  for  which  she  suffered, 
writers  of  the  age,  would  be  to  speak  of  The  authority  which  reigned  inFraoce, 
things  known  to  all  France  and  to  all  however,  redoubled  the  vexatious  mens* 
Europe  ;  to  speak  of  her  generous  opin-  ures  against  her.  Exile  was  not  suffi- 
ions,  her  love  for  liberty,  her  confidence  cient ;  insulation  was  destined  for  her  ; 
in  the  powers  of  intelligences  and  of  mo-  and  the  master  of  the  world,  seated  on 
rality,  confidence  which  honours  the  soul  the  first  throne  of  the  universe,  observed* 
which  experiences  it,  would  be,  perhaps,  with  a  suspicious  eye  those  who  dared  to 
in  the  midst  of  still  agitated  parties,  to  go  and  see  a  woman  whom  he  had  ban* 
provoke  ill-disposed  impressions;  that  ished  to  a  habitation  out  of  France.  Mad- 
which  I  would  paint,  that  which  all  her  ame  de  Stael,  more  in  quieted  for  her 
friends  would  still  find  a  painful  pleasure  friends  than  for  herself,  resolved,  not 
to  describe,  if  a  profound  affliction  does  without  long  hesitations  and  lively  regrets, 
not  rather  lead  all  who  have  cherished  to  put  herself  out  of  the  reach  of  tbatnoe- 
her  to  refuse  themselves  all  kinds  of  con-  tile  power.  She  could  not,  in  all  Eu- 
solation,  is  that  bounty,  that  nobility,  rope,  find  a  refuge,  but  among  the  ene- 
that  constant  elevation  of  sentiment,  that  mies  of  the  man  who  drove  her  from  her 
warmth  of  frieadsip,  that  pity,  that  re-  country.  But,  in  accepting,  in  spite  of 
spect  for  infirmity,  that  ardour  to  plead  herself,  this  asylum,  she  did  not,  for  aa 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  that  power  of  instant  forget  her  country, 
affection,  in  fine,  which  cast  on  the  lives  For  three  years  she  has  enjoyed  that 
of  all  who  approached  her  a  charm,  France— tbe  object,  in  her  family,  of  aa 
which  it  impossible  to  re-place,  and  the  hereditary  love ;  she  had  obtained  from 
loss  of  which  they  know  not  how  they  will  tbe  king,  for  whom  she  always  preserved 
be  able  to  support  a  profound  gratitude,  the  restitution  of 

Exiled  twelve  years,  Madame  de  Stael  the  sacred  deposit,  confided  by  M.  Neck- 
has  marked  that  long  and  painful  period  er  to  the  national  faith.  StiU  youug, 
by  useful  and  noble  works.  She  refused  length  of  days  were  promised  her.  Sick- 
ber  homage  to  tne  unjust  force  which   ne3s>    pain,   anguish,  death,  after  fivw 
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months  of  almost  uninterrupted  sufferings,  of  the  parish,  M.  fieroaud,  pronounced 
havetomherfromthosefromwhomsbere-  in  the  chapel  of  Coppet,  over  the  coffin,  a 
ceived  happiness,  and  to  whom  she  gave  it  religious  discourse,  extracted  in  a  great 

All  those  who  had  relations  with  her,  degree  from  the  sermons  of  M.  Necker. 
have  retained  thereof  indelible  impres-  A  solemn  silence  reigned  among  the 
siona.  No  ooe  unfortunate  ever  approach-  spectators  while  the  procession  moved 
ed  her  without  being  relieved  ;   no  one  towards  the  enclosure  ef  the  tomb. 

afflicted  wkbout  being  consoled  ;  no  one  

proscribed  without  finding  an  asylum ;  no  Original  Letter  of  Madame  de  Stael,  to 
one  oppressed  without  her  pleading  his  Talma,  July  1800. 

cause  ;  no  superior  wit,  without  being  Do  not  believe  that  I  am  like  Madame 
captivated  by  her  ;  no  man  in  power,  Milord,  to  crown  you  at  the  most  pa- 
end  who  merited  that  power,  without  re-  thetic  moment ;  but,  as  I  cannot  com* 
cognizing  and  respecting  her  ascendancy,  pare  you  but  to  yourself,  I  must  tell  you. 
No  one  could  pass  an  hour  without  Talma,  that  yesterday  you  surpassed 
giving  that  hour  a  separate  place  in  his  perfection  and  even  imagination.  "With 
memory  ;  and  her  life  was  necessary  to  all  its  faults,"  there  4s  in  this  piece  (Ham* 
those  who  had  known  her,  even  whei  let,)  stronger  tragic  elements  than  ours, 
they  no  longer  saw  her.  and  your  talent  appeared  to  me,  in  the 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  July,  1817,  character  of  Mamlcl,  like  unto  the  genius 
the  remains  of  Madame  de  Stael  arrived  of  Shakspeare,  (but  without  bis  meqnali- 
at  Coppet,in  a  carriage  hung  with  black,  ties,  without  his  familiar  jests,)  as  altoge« 
accompanied  by  M.  de  Stael  and  M.  W.  thef  that  which  is  most  noble  on  the  earth, 
de  Schtegel.    The  28th*  had  been  ap*   That  natural  profoundness,  those  ques- 

"         the 


pointed  for  depositing  the  coffin  in  the  tious  on  onr  common  destiny,  in  presence 
mausoleum  where  M.  and  Madame  of  that  crowd  who  will  die,  and  who 
Necker  were  interred.  It  is  a  square  seemed  to  listen  to  you  as  the  oracle  of 
building  of  black  marble,  in  the  midst  of  fate  ;  that  apparition  of  the  ghost,  more 
shrubbery  enclosed  with  walls,  where  terrific  in  your  looks  than  under  the  most 
Madame  de  Stael  was  accustomed  to  fearful  forms ;  that  profound  melancholy, 
take  her  solitary  walks.  Over  the  door  that  voice,  those  sentiment-betraying 
of  the  tomb  is  a  basso-relievo,  the  design  looks,  a  character  beyond  all  human  pro* 
of  which  had  been  furnished  to  the  sculp-  portions :  all  this  is  admirable,  thrice  ad- 
ter  by  Madame  de  Stael  herself.  She  is  mirable;  my  friendship  for  you  enters 
represented  in  it  on  her  knees,  weeping  for  nothing  in  this  emotion,  the  most  pro- 
over  the  sarcophagus  of  her  parents,  who  fouad  which,  in  my  life  the  arts  ever 
appear  holding  out  their  hands  to  her  caused  me.  I  love  you  in  the  closet,  in 
from  Heaven.  Her  last  wish  was,  that  characters  where  you  are  your  own  peer ; 
her  ashes  should  be  united  with  theirs,  but,  in  this  character  of  Hamlet,  such  an 
The  members  of  the  Municipal  Body  of  enthusiasm  do  you  inspire  mo  with,  that 
the  Commune  of  Copaet  requested  to  be  you  are  no  longer  yourself;  I  am  no  long- 
themsehxee  the  bearers  of  the  coffin,  de-  er  myself;  it  is  a  collection  of  poetical 
siring  thus  to  pay  a  mark  of  respect  to  looks,accents,and  gesticulations, to  which 
the  saeraory  of  one  who  had  rendered  no  writer  ever  yet  elevated  himself, 
herself  dear  to  them  by  her  kindnesses.  Adieu  ;  pardon  my  having  written  to 
The  greater  number  of  the  State  Coun-  you  when  I  expect  you  at  one  o'clock  in 
sellors  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  were  the  day,  add  at  eight  in  the  evening;  but, 
present  at  this  melancholy  and  affecting  if  the  established  rules  of  society  had  not 
ceremony.  The  Duke  de  Noaillee  bad  forbidden  roe,  I  am  not  certain  whether 
come  from  Rolle  with  the  same  intention.  I  should  not  have  mustered  itp  courage 
The  procession  was  very  numerous,  for,  enough  to  have  gone  myself  and  given 
besides  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Mad-  you  that  crown  which  is  due  to  such  a 
ame  de  Stael,  most  of  the  principal  in-  talent,  more  than  to  any  other  ;  for  you 
habitants  of  Geneva  and  its  environs  has-  are  not  an  actor,  but  a  man  who  exalts 
tened  there  with  eagerness.  Persons  of  human  nature  in  giving  us  a  new  idea  of 
ail  ages  and  all  classes1  collected  in  crowds  it.  Answer  me  not,  but  love  me  for  my 
to  see  the  procession  pass.     The  pa«tor  admiration. 
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fraa  tfaft  Lttmry  Gsxctto.  " 

THE  VISION  OF  SPECKBACHR.* 

BT  MRS.  MART  ROLLS. 

J^OWN  lofty  Iser's  rugged  side, 
3  Dash'd  the  torrent's  foaming  tide  ; 
hi  1st  each  huge  o'erhanging  rock 
Trembled  'neath  the  ceaseless  shock ; 
Black  and  lone  the  valley  lay, 
Clos'd  the  last— the fatal  day  ! 
Cold  and  dead  the  generous  steed, 
Ceas'd  to  moan,  and  ceas'd  to  bleed ! 
Cold,  beside  him  on  the  ground, 
Gor'd  by  many  a  ghastly  wound, 
Outstretcb'd  in  death,  the  warriors  brave 
Press'd  that  earth  they  fought  to  save  I 
Whilst  each  hard  and  toil-strung  hand. 
Still  firmly  grasp'd  the  blood-stain'd  brand  : 
Freedom's  sons  f — ye  bravely  died, 
Tyrol's  latest— noblest— pride ! 

On  bed  of  fern  and  dark  heath  laid, 
Beneath  the  deep  worn  cavern's  shade,— 
Where,  scarce  the  chamois  dares  to  climb, 
O'er  pointed  crag  and  cliff  sublime,— 
Where  shattered  pines  their  dark  arms  wave, 
See  gallant  Speckbachr  ! — warrior  brave  !— 
He  who,  on  the  battle  plain, 
Latest  fought  th'  oppressor's  train,— 
He  whom,  on  that  fatal  field, 
Wound  nor  force  compelled  to  yield  ;— 
Lone,  wild,  fierce,  throbbing  in  despair, 
What  varying  pangs  that  bosom  tear  1 
Till,  every  form  of  anguish  past — 
Deep — cold-faint  stillness  comes  the  last  t 
As  slowly  swell  low  broken  sighs, 
O'er  the  wild  vale  are  cast  his  eyes  t 
Dark  clouds  obscure  the  moon's  faint  light, 
And  tempest  rides  the  wings  of  night! — 
Whilst  torrent's  roar,  and  mountain's  storm, 
A  wild,  discordant  descant  form  1 

With  quick  short  breath,  why  starts  the 
brave? 
What  cold,  pale  arm  is  seen  to  wave  ?— 
To  point  adown  the  lonely  dell. 
Where  lie  the  brave,  who  nobly  fell  ? 
What  gleaming  light  quick  flashes  round  ?— 
What  clash  of  arms — what  trumpet's  sound  ? 
That  ancient  castle,  which  of  yore 
Austria's  imperial  banner  bore, 
Rises  anew  1— each  tower  and  keep, 
High  above  the  lofty  steep, 
Shows  its  proud  head,  and  mocks  the  hand, 
Whose  demon  rage  their  ruin  plann'd  I— 

♦  Speckbachr  and  Hofer,  the  celebrated 
Tyrolese  Chiefs,  having  long  defended  their 
beloved  country  against  the  attacks  of  the 
French,  at  length  sustained  a  defeat  attended 
with  dreadful  slaughter.  Hofer  was  shot  by 
the  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  Speckbachr  re- 
mained concealed  in  a  cavern  on  Mount  Iser, 
until  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  It  most  be 
gratifying  to  every  true  patriot  to  know,  that 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Tyrol  to  the  Austrian 
Government,  the  Emperor  Francis  settled  an 
estate  oo  the  gallant  Speckbachr  and  the  chil- 
dren of  his  deceased  compatriot,  which  the 
former  now  cultivates  for  their  joint  benefit. 


Whilst,  for  the  eagle  banner's  pride. 
Bright  silvery  flame  is  spreading  wide  ;— 
A  brighter  banner,— sent  by  heaven, — 
Than  e'er  by  mortal  hand  was  given ! 
High  o'er  the  tower  it  proudly  waves, 
And  mortal  force,  and  vengeance  braves ! 
O  er  the  dark  mountain's  ragged  tide, 
Pours  a  scene  of  martial  pride  j— 
Trumpets*  sound,  and  warriors'  cry. 
Float  along  the  midnight  sky ; 
Pass  the  steeds  in  swift  career- 


Nods  the  helm,  and  gleams  the  spear- 
Swells  the  loud  triumphant  strain  :— 
—  "  Ye,  who  fell  on  battle's  plain  1 
Freedom's  sons ! — awake  1— arise  I 
Your  fathers'  spirits,  from  the  skies, 
Descend  once  more  to  hail  the  day, 
That  sweeps  your  country's  scourge  awayj 
His  hour  is  past  t — his  day  is  o'er  I— 
Low  be  falls,— to  rise  no  more ! 
Thou,- who  mourn'st  thy  country  low, 
Thou  sbalt  share  the  glnnoos  blow  I— 
Tyrol,  once  ajnin,  sfaalt  see, 
Happy — glorious—  prosperous — free ! 
Patriot !— calm  thy  anxious  heart  I 
Nobly,  thou  hast  borne  thy  part ! 
Brighter  days  shall  gild  thy  fame, 
Future  a^es— bless  thy  name  1 
— — Spirits  of  the  good  and  brave  I 
Ye  who  fill  a  glorious  grave- 
Rise  and  join  the  awful  lay ! 
Ruin's  storm  shall  pass  away— 
Earth  shall  bloom— to  peace  restor'd— 
Love  and  joy  shall  break  the  sword  !" 

Lit.  Oat.  Sept.  1617. 

From  tbt  GeBttemut  Btnulae. 

Mr.  Urbaw, 
The  Times  Newspaper  has  very  deservedly 
introduced  to  public  notice  the  Poems  of 
Korxer,  published  at  Berlin  in  May  1814. 
The  Author  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Cavalry 
corps,  which,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Lotzow,  distinguished  itself  so  highly  among 
the  German  partisans,    and  died   of  Ms 
wounds,  shortly  after  one  of  the  desperate 
engagements  of  the  last  year.    These  poems 
are  not  numerous;  the  stirring  time  allowed 
none  of  the  leiawe  of  composition ;  they 
are  chiefly  occasional— a  bold  sammonsto 
the  country,— a  lament  over  some  fellow- 
warrior,— an  outcry  on  the  death  of  the 
King,  who  was  for  a  while  supposed  to  have 
perished  at  Bautzen.    Such  works  compen- 
sate the  grace  of  poetry  by  the  higher  and 
more  impetuous  influences  almost  insepara- 
ble from  their  day.    No  labour  of  imagina- 
tion can  give  the  impress,  struck  out  at  once 
by  the  might  and  sharpness  of  the  actoal 
scene.    Study  is  cold  to  the  whirl  of  thought 
that  must  have  passed  through  the  mindia 
that  fiery  and  vehement  trial, — every  mo* 
ment  full  of  lofty  earnestness,  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  man  wound  up  to  its  sternest 
tension,  the  realities  of  hope  and  glory,  and 
life  and  death,  perpetually  sweeping  be- 
fore the  eye,— the  poet  not  left  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  dreams  and  visions,  but  himself  toe 
soldier,    himself    exulting    and    swellire 
among  the  trumpets  and  the  swords,— "the 
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garments  roH'd  in  blood,  th«  thunder  of  the 
Captains,  and  the  shouting."  One  of  Kor- 
uePs  poems  is  a  **  Farewell  to  Life,"  con* 
posed  on  the  night  of  Jane  17, 1813,  while 
he  lay  desperately  wounded,  in  a  wood, 
without  help,  and  "  thought  to  die." 
lite  Preface  simply  mentions  that  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin,  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  for  this  distinguished  youth,  de- 
sired that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  Ducal 
vault ;  but  Korner's companions  in  arms  bad 
already  chosen  a  grave  for  him  under  an 
oak,  near  which,  we  believe,  he  fell.  The 
Duke  then  did  all  that  rcsnained  to  princely 
regret,  set  apart  the  surrounding  space  of 
forty  yards  for  his  perpetual  memorial; 
encircled  it  with  masonry,  and  raised  over 
the  body  a  monument  bearing  a  sword  and 
lyre,  wreathed  with  an  oaken  garland. 

Translated  from  the  Oemum  ofTheodortKorner. 
THE  DEATH  OF  HOFER, 

•     TUB  TTROLZSB  CUlBr. 

44  Tren  hingst  du  deincm  alien  Fursten  an." 


TTOFER !  in  thy  bold  bosom  glowed 
JLJL  A  stream  as  pure  as  ever  flowed 

Beneath  a  prince's  plume ; 
Nor  ever  warrior's  nobler  toil, 
In  battle  for  bis  native  soil, 

flhed  glory  round  bis  tomb. 
Rous'd  by  thy  horn  from  cot  and  fold, 
From  forest  glen,  and  rocky  hold, 

With  heart  and  eye  of  flame, — 
Like  rubbings  of  the  mountain  flood, 
Like  lightning  from  the  rifted  cloud,    . 

Thy  band  of  brothers  came. 
And  now  that  heart's  rich  tide  is  chill, 
That  born  is  silent  on  the  hill, 

The  gallant  chase  is  done  ; 
Scatter'd  and  sunk  the  mountain  band 
Throw  the  lov'd  rifle  from  their  hand, 

The  soul  of  fight  is  gone ! 
But  God  is  all.— Vain  warrior-skill, 
Vain  the  high  soul,  the  mighty  will, 

Before  the  word  of  beaten  :— 
The  helm  that  on  the  chieftain's  brow 
Flasb'd  fire  against  the  morning's  glow. 

His  blood  may  dim  at  ev'n. 
Yet,  Holer !  in  that  hour  of  ill 
Thine  was  a  brighter  laurel  still 

Than  the  red  field  e'er  gave  } 
The  crown,  immortal  Liberty 
Gives  to  the  few  that  dare  k>  die 

And  seek  her  in  the  gravf. 
Who  saw,  as  levell'd  the  chasseur 
Hiideadlyaim,  the  shade  of  fear 

Pas*  o'er  the  hero's  brow  ?  * 

Who  saw  his  dark  eyes'  martial  gaze 
Tarn  from  the  musket's  volley'd  blaze 

That  laid  him  calm  and  low  ? 

on  Rauch's  Bost  of 
QUEEN  LOUISA  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Translated/ram  homer* t  Poems. 

HOW  lovely  still,  though  now  oo  more, 
Thy  locks  in  auburn  beauty  pour; 
lore  thine  eye,  of  humid  blue, 
Beams  like  t be  star  through  evening  dew : 
Forbid  alike  to  beam  and  weep, 
Those  orbs  are  elos'd  in  marble  sleep, 
Those  braids  in  moveless  marble  twine ; 
Princess !  tby  throne  is  now  tby  shrine. 


Yet,  matchless  as  in  life,  the  spelt 
Loves  on  that  pallid  lip  to  dwell ; 
Aod  still  the  soul's  immortal  glow 
Is  radiant  on  tby  dazzling  brow. 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers,  soft  and  deep. 
Till  start  thy  people  from  their  sleep ; 
Till  thousand  beacons,  blazing  bright, 
Shake  their  wild  splendours  on  the  night; 
Till  on  the  mountain-breeze's  wing. 
The  shout  of  War  thy  Landsturm  fling  i 
And  gleams  in  myriad  hands  the  sword. 
So  deep  in  old  Invasion  gorM. 
God  is  the  guide  I— thro7  woe,  thro'  fear. 
Rushes  his  chariot's  high  career ; 
God  is  the  guide ! — thro*  night,  thro'  storm. 
Speeds  his  resistless  angefs  form ; 
And  red  in  many  a  doubtful  fight, 
Our  fathers*  swords  carved  out  their  right. 
And  still  thro' field,  and  fire,  and  flood, 
We'll  seal  the  proud  bequest  with  blood. 
And  give*  our  babes  the  boon  they  gave,— 
The  glory  of  a  Freeman's  grave. 
Bring,  spirit,  bring  the  splendid  day, 
That  sees  our  ancient  banners  play  : 
Then  shall  be  heard  the  trumpet-tone, 
Where  all  is  silent  now,  nod  lone : 
From  forest  deep,  from  unsunn'd  vale, 
Shall  gleam  the  sodden  flash  of  mail; 
Sudden  along  the  grey  bill's  side, 
Shall  proud  and  patriot  squadrons  rider 
Keen  as  his  mountain  eagle,  there 
Shall  bound  the  fatal  Tiraillenr ; 
There  swift  as  wind,  the  dark  hussar 
Wheel  his  broad  sabre  for  (be  war: 
And  mountain  nook  and  cavem'd  glen 
Give  up  their  hosts  of  marshai'd  men. 
Then,  Form  of  Love  !  no  longer  sleep : 
Thine  be  it  on  the  gale  to  sweep, 
With  Seraph  smile,  with  Seraph  power, 
To  lighten  on  our  gloomy  hour, 
To  bid  the  fainting  land  be  wise, 
With  wisdom  from  thy  native  skiet ; 
Givflthe  strong  heart,  the  hero-will, 
Angel !  and  yet  Protectress  still. 


From  the  New  Moat&ly  Kipala*. 

JOY  AND  GRIEF.       * 

WHO  has  not  tnarVd  on  infant* *  chert. 
When  tears  obscure  his  wonted  unite*. 
How  soon  their  home  the  exiles  seek, 
As  new-born  joy  bis  grief  beguiles  ? 

Thus*  from  the  Rose**  tender  flower, 
When  beams  the  Snn's  enlivening  ray 

The  Inst  dear  relics  of  thr  shower 
The  dew-drop's  self  is  borne  away. 

Thus,  if  perchance  with  idle  skill 

Some  band  should  touch  tlT  .Eolian  lyre 

One  moment's  pause  the  mind  they  fill,        * 
Then  fade,  forgotten,  and  expire. 

But  should  the  Minstrel  chance  to  fling 
Some  notes  eurfear'd  by  days  gone  by, 

The  ear  still  listens  for  tne  string, 
The  bosom  still  returns  the  sigh. 

Thus  there  are  wounds  which  haughty  pride. 
Which  proud  disdain  inflicts  on  man, 

Tears  which,  as  soon  as  shed  are  dried, 
And  griefs  that  live  their  narrow  span. 

As  April  sun,  as  April  shower. 
Alternate  empire  hold  on  high — 

As  fades  the  dew-drop  from  the  flower. 
So  griefs  alternate  live  and  die. 
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Buti tel!  me  ye  who  tVr  1_  mmm^l 

The  p™«  tf  disnmsoiuted lose, 
Whose  bmf  of  Hope  fi  overblown, 

Wliatjoys  can  your  tegms  remove  1 
In  vain  shall  mimic  Fancy  weave 

A  garland  fortn'd  of  every  flower, 
In  Tain  each  op'oint  blossom  breathe 

Some  new  born  odour  every  boor. 

Shall  Memory's  mirror  stHt  reveal, 
The  lover's  vow  still  aorepaW, 
Encb  wish  denied  that  Love  can  feel. 

Fo«Lk2°S'< wh*lc,«r  bath  been  the  past, 
tto  shall  the  memory  of  it  be, 
e  ••  «**  Jov'«  tapeessionslast, 


JWy. 


tvOL,frf 


ODE» 
Bjf  Jfr.  T.  CauPMLL, 

Author  of  the  "  Pkaturts  of  Hope,"  %c. 

PRIDE  of  the  British  Stare. 
A  long  and  last  Adieu  7 
whose  image  brought  th'  heroic  ace 

Reviv'd  to  Fancy's  view. 
Like  fields  refresb'd  with  dewy  light. 

When  the  Sun  smiles  bis  last, 
Thv  parting  presence  makes  more  bright 

Oar  memory  of  the  past. 
And  Memory  conjure/feelings  op, 

That  wine  or  masic  need  not  swell, 
As  high  we  lift  the  festal  cup. 

To  «  Kemble,  Fare  thee  well." 


Hliwa$. the  SP*"  °'*r  "carts, 

Which  eoly  Acting  lends— 
The  vooBgest  of  the  Sister  Arts, 

where  all  their  beaoty  blends. 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express 
a  £i  iL?^  a  toue  of  «■«*»*  sublime  5 

o    *?lnlu*»  "lte  and  motionless, 

Steels  but  one  glance  from  Time. 

Bl&  *!!}*?  "W1^  Actor  brought, 

Ulunjpn's  wedded  triumphs  come— 
Verse  ceases  to  be  niry  thooght, 

And  Scolptnre  to  be  dumb. 
Time  may  again  revive. 

But  ne'er  efface  the  charm ; 
When  CaU  spoke  in  him  alive, 

Or  Hotspur  kindled  warm. 
What  soul  was  not  resigned  entire 

To  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  Moor  t 

£?.* 5*n*,,so  heart  was  out  on  fire, 

With  him  at  Agincourt  ? 
And  yet  a  majesty  posscss'd 

His  transport's  most  impetuous  tone, 
•And  to  each  passion  of  his  heart 

The  Graces  gave  their  zone. 
High  were  the  task—too  high* 

Ye  conscious  bosoms  here, 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory. 

Of  Kemble  and  of  Lear. 
But  who  forgets  that  white  discrowned  head, 

Those  bursts  of  Reasoo's  half-exttnguisti'd 

Those  tears  upon  Cordelia's  bosom  shed, 
In  doubt  more  touching  than  despair  ? 

•  Heated  after  tho  Dinner    on  oeeaHon  of 
Mr.  Kemble',  Uetirtmentfrom  ike  Stage. 


If  't  was  realMy  he  felt- 
Had  Shakspcare's  self  amidst  you  been. 

Friends,  hebad  seen  you  melt, 
And  triumph'd  to  have  seen  I 

And  there  was  many  an  hour 
Of  blended  kindred  fame, 

When  Siddons*  auxiliar  power 
And  Sister  Magic  came. 

Together  at  the  Muse's  side 
Her  Tragic  Paragons  had  grown— 

The  v  were  the  children  of  her  pride. 
The  columns  of  her  throne. 

And  undivided 


From  heart  to  heart  la  their  applause-- 
8nve  for  me  gallantry  of  Man, 

la  lovelier  Woman's  cause. 
Fair  as  some  classic  dome 

Robust  and  richly  gracM, 
Your  Kemble's  spirit  was  the  home 

Of  Genius  and  of  Taste — 
Taste,  like  the  silent  dial's  power, 

That,  whan  supernal  light  is  given, 
Can  measure  Inspiration's  hour. 

And  tell  its  height  in  Heaven. 
At .once ennobled  and  correct, 
^  Hbrnia^sarvey'dtaeTractcaaees 

The  Scholar  could  presage. 
These  were  his  traits  of  worth— 

And  must  we  lose  them  now  t 
And  shall  the  scene  no  more  shew  forth 

His  sternly  pleasing  brow  ? 
Alas  !  the  moral  brings  a  tear 

*Tis  all  a  transient  hour  below. 
And  we  that  would  detain  thee  here 

Ourselves  as  fleetly  go. 
Yet  shall  our  latest  age 

This  parting  scene  review— 
Pnde  of  the  British  Stage* 

A  long  and  last  Adieu! 

From  Uw  Moettlr  U«pzl«u 

SONG, 

BT  He*RT  NEET.E. 

Tans— «  My  Peggy  is  ayoung  thing." 

THE  heart's  a  sweet  but  mild  flowV. 
That  needs  a  sheltering  band  i 
£ith  a  little  care,  'twill  blossom  fair, 
With  a  little  care,  beyond  compare ; 

But,  oh !  when  ooce  the  tender  bud 

Has  felt  the  nipping  blast, 
It  may  linger  for  a  moment, 

But  its  beauty  fades  at  last. 

If  the  worm,  that  feeds  in  secret, 

Is  at  the  fair  flow  Ys  root, 
The  only  way  the  foe  to  slay, 
Is  to  pluck  the  root  itself  away  r 
So  secret  grief  will  pray  anon 

The  fibres  of  the  heart; 
And  voo  must  tear  the  life  away 

Before  you  find  the  s 


Then,  nil  that  grief  can  utter 

f  s  wept  o'er  the  remains. 
In  many  a  tear,  as  pure  and  dear 
As  ever  dropt  from  Pity's  sphere : 

Yet  what  avails  the  flow'r,  when  once 
The  ground  its  beauties  strew, 

™!2?-V  I*  witbrr,d  leiwei  may  glitter 
With  the  morning's  brightest  dew! 

Kentish-Tow*,  June  28, 1817. 
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From  the  M***d**LU*m$  Gosoffe. 
XNPANT  LOVE* 

THE  KIS1. 

\MJ  HEN  nrst  I  measured  with  my  goat, 
yy      Aod  he  was  taller  of  the  two, 
My  Infant  heart  began  to  doat 

On  lovely  Chloe'l  eyes  of  blue. 
E'en  then  I  thought  her  form  somir 

Useem'd  of  more  than  ismrtal  birth; 
Her  voice,  her  smile,  her  winning  air 

To  Bought  could  he  comuar'd  oo  earth. 
Her  heart  a  mouotafo  shepherd  bless*d 

Ere  1  had  words  to  teU  my  love  | 
Tet  something  la  my  looks  expressed, 

I  too  coald  food  and  faithful  prove. 
Tor  once  she  said  M  Go  simple  boy"— 

And  press'd  opoo  my  lips  a  kiss— 
*•  You  still  with  Love  may  safely  toy : 

Tooth  guarded  from  his  pains  and  bliss/' 
At  length,  alas  1  I've  reaeb'd  that  state, 

When  mao  begins  to  love  in  troth— 
TOiere  many  itormy  passions  wait 

To  chase  the  peaceful  scenes  of  youth. 
Still  Chine's  days  are  days  of  joy, 

Forming  her  shepherd's  only  bliss ; 


She  thinks  not  of  her  loving  boy— 

But  I  remember  well  her  kiss. 
BtfL  mi.  A.  T.  P. 

From  tke  Monthly  Magazine. 

TO  A  LADY  AT  THE  PIANO  i 
Br  Jambs  Eomevtow. 
rWlHOSE  chords  ore  the  reins  of  my  soot, 
A     And  thon  dost  direct  me  along, 
Liken  courser  that  bends  to  control, 
larough  the  turning*  and  windings  of  song} 
With  the  dance  of  those  fingers 

My  rpiri  ts  are  glad. 
But.  vrneo  the  sound  lingers, 
They  droop  aod  are  sad ; 
For  the  gloom  of  my  spirit,  or  summer  shine, 
Sorceress,  follow  that  spell  of  thine! 
To  many  a  vision  enwrougbt, 

From  the  spindle  of  phantasy  bright. 
Those  notes  were  the  wings  of  my  thought. 
And  thou  hast  directed  tbeir  flight ; 
The  city's  rattle. 

Or  mead  and  flower ; 
The  roar  of  the  battle, 
Or  lady's  bower; 
Bach  has  arisen  to  Fancy's  eye, 
While  thon  the  enchantress  sat  charming  by. 
jtug.  1S\7. 


INTELLIGENCE : 
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APIeaslngvolnme  under  the  title  of  a  Pic 
tMreamuWtwr  through  FnmctySwittartmnd, 
amdpartfftht  Netherlands,)**  pubtished,wUl 
serve  either  to  convey  just  notions  to  the  fire- 
side traveller,  or  the  tourist  who  chooses  to 
>  the  route  of  the  author.    For  this  last 


uwrpoae.it  b  provided  with  maps  of  the  route, 

A  Supplement  to  Junius  Identified,  is  pub- 
lished coatisttagof/ae*simt11esof  Hand-writing 
and  other  iUustmtiens. 

Madame  de  Scad's  posthumous  work,  eoti- 
Oed  "  The  French  Revolution."  in  three  octa- 
vo volumes,  is  about  to  be  published.  The  two 
first  volumes  embrace  the  erafrom  tbeadminis- 
tratioh  of  her  father  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo : 
the  third  is  devoted  to  England. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
commencement  of  another  of  those  useful  col- 
lections which  are  honourable  testimonies  of 
the  present  general  thirst  of  knowledge,  by 
she  title  of  the  Oxford  Encyclopaedia,  or  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Science*,  and  General  Litera- 
ture. It  will  be  published  in  95  parts,  form* 
ing,  when  complete,  five  4to  volumes. 

The  regulations  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee efthe  House  of  Commons  appoinu«d  to 
consider  of  the  means  of  preventing  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  explosion  on  board  Steam- 
boats are  as  follows : 

That  all  steam-packets  carrying  passengers 
for  hire  should  he  registered  at  the  port  near- 
oat  the  place  from  or  to  which  tucy  proceed. 

Thnt  nil  boilers  belonging  to  the  engines  by 
which  such  vessels  shall  be  worked  should  be 
composed  of  wrought  iron  or  copper. 

That  every  boiler  on  board  such  steam-pack- 
oai  *NniM.  previous  to  the  packet  being  used 
fof  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  be  subroit- 
t>#tothe  inspection  of  a  skilful  engineer,  or 
other  person  conversant  with  the  subject,  who 


should  ascertain,  by  trial,  the  strength  of  such 
boiler,  and  should  certify  his  opinion  of  its 
sufficient  strength,  nnd  of  the  security  with 
which  it  might  be  employed  to  the  extent  pro- 
posed. 

That  every  such  boiler,  should  be  provided 
with  two  sufficient  safety  valves,  one  of  which 
should  be  inaccessible  to  the  engine  man,  and 
the  other  accessible  both  to  him  and  to  the 
persons  on  board  the  packet 

That  the  inspector  snail  examine  such  safety 
valves,  and  shall  certify  what  is  the  pressure 
at  which  such  safety  valves  shall  open,  which 
pressure  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  thnt  by 
which  the  boiler  has  been  proved,  ndP  one- 
sixth  of  that  which,  by  calculation,  it  shall  be 
reckoned  able  to  sustain. 

That  a  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  any 
person  placing  additional  weight  en  either  of 
the  safety  valves. 

Observations  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Swallow  Tribe,  with  collateral  statements  of 
facts  relative  to  their  Migration,  nnd  to  their 
brumal  torpidity  »  and  n  copious  table  of  ref- 
erence to  authors  |  illustrated  by  figures  of 
five  species,  engraved  on  wood  by  Willis:  to 
which  is  added,  a  general  Catalogue  of  Brit- 
ish Birds,  with  the  Provincial  Names  for  each, 
Ac.  byT.  FonsTE*,  is  just  published. 

The  Rev.  David  Wiluam*  will  have  ready 
for  publication  in  the  middle  of  September,  in 
one  volume  12me,  The  Preceptor  s  Assistant, 
or  School  Examiner  in  Universal  Hbtory, 
Science,  aod  L:  terature,  containing  a  compre- 
hensive aod  interestii.g  view  of  the  liberal  and 
polite  Arts;  2d1y,  the  Useful  and  Mechanic 
Arts ;  3dly,  the  Fine  Arts  ;  4tnly,  Universal 
History  •  and  Sthly,  Science  and  Literature 
in  general. 

Lately  as  three  men  employed  on  the  new 
works  carrying  on     t  ShcerLess  dock-yard, 
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were  descending  in  the  divine  bell,  ••me  Bridge,  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was  induced,  ta 
accident  occurred,  and  the  signal  to  he  drawn  1815  and  1816,  to  extend  hit  observations  to 
up  not  being  understood  by  the  men  above,  that  river  by  a  train  of  experiments  fromaboot 
two  out  of  the  three  were  unfortonatelv  opposite  to  Billingsgate  all  the  way  to  Graves- 
drowned;  the  one  who  wassaved  made  his  end.  Opposite  to  the  gates  of  the  London 
escape  from  under  the  bell,  which  the  others  Docks  the  waters  of  the  Thames  were  found 
were  unable  to  effect:  as  soon  as  recovered  to  be  perfectly  fresh  throughout  $  at  Black- 
die  bodies  were  taken  to  the  surgery,  and  wall,  even  hi  spring  tides,  the  water  wan 
;  animation,  but  nnhap  found  to  be  only  slightly  saline :  at  Woolwich 


j  used  to  restore  l              .                .  „     „  ._„ 

oily  without  effect.  the  proportion  of  salt  water  increases,  and 

Animal  Magnetism. — This  quackery  has  so  on  to  Gravesend.  But  the  strata  of  salt  and 
gone  to  such  a  pitch  upon  the  Continent,  that  fresh  water  is  less  distinctly  marked  in  the 
•  *«  Society  of  Magnetism1*  has  been  formed,  Thames  than  sn  any  of  those  rivers  io  which) 
and  a  prospectus  issued  at  Paris,  of  a  quarter-  Mr.  8tevenson  has  hitherto  had  an  opportuni- 
ty publication  of  their  "  Jfomoires,"  at  the  ty  of  making  observations.  These  inquiries 
price  of  eight  francs  a  Number ! !  be  means  to  extend  to  most  of  the  principal 

The  Tavistock  Canal,  forming  n  commu-  rivers  in  the  kingdom.    From  the  series  of  ob- 

nlcatioo  between  the  town  of  Tavistock  and  nervations  made  at  and  below  London  Bridge, 

the  river  Tamar  was  opened  on  the  94th  of  compared  with  the  river  as  far  an  as  Kew  and 

June.    It  was  commenced  in  1809.  and  has  Oxford,  Mr.  Stevenson  is  of  opinion  that  the 

cost  about  70,000/.      The  Duke  of  Bedford  waters  of  the  Thames  seldom  change,  but  are 

who  is  the  proprietor  of  one  eighth  of  the  coo-  probably  carried  up  and  down  with  the  tarn 

cern,  has  very  liberally  contributed  to  its  of  the  alternate  tides  for  an  indefinite  period, 

support,  by  giving  to  the  Company  the  whole  which,  In  his  opinion,  may  be  one,  if  not  the 

of  the  land  through  which  the  canal  is  cut  principal  cause  of  the  extreme  softness  of  the 

Though  its  level  is  about  380  feet  above  that  waters  of  the  Thames. 

of  the  Tamar,  it  runs  for  a  mile  and  three  Mr.  Stevenson  has  made  similar  experimenta 

quarters  io  a  tunnel  cnt  under  MorweH  Down  on  the  rivers  forth  and  Tay,  and  nt  Loch  Ell, 

at  the  depth  of  450  feet  from  the  summit  of  where  the  Caledonian  Canal  joins  the  Western 

the  hill.  Ocean.    The  aperture  of  Curran  Ferry,  for 

—    *  —    ~              -            •*  ......               ........          ^r 


The  late  Mr.  Ri cslaud  Lovmx  Eon  kworth  the  tidal  waters  of  that  loch,  being  small 
is  said  to  have  left  some  memoirs  of  his  life,   pared  with  the  surface  of  Loch  EU,  which 
which  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public.  forms  the  drainage  to  a  great  extent  of  conn- 

A  translation  of  Oufiia's  Elementary  Tree-  try,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  ws- 
tise  of  Chemistry  will  shortly  appear.  ter  of  the  surface  must  have  less  of  the  salipe 

A  gentleman  of  Bristol  Is  about  to  publish,  particles  than  that  of  the  bottom.  He  accord- 
from  authentic  sources,  a  Narrative  of  the  ly  raised  water  from  the  surface  at  the  no- 
Life  of  Caraboo,  the  extraordinary  female  cnorage  off  Fort  William,  and  found  it  to  be 
impostor.  who  recently  appeared  in  the  neigh-  1008,i;  at  the  depth  of  nine  fathoms,  1025,5  t 
bourhood  of  that  citv.  at  the  depth  of  30  fathoms  io  the  central  parts 

The  eighth  Edition  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  Dis-  of  the  loch,  1027,3  <  indicating  the  greater 
courses,  is  now  io  the  Press.  Since  February  specific  gravity,  consequently  more  of  the 
last,  between  10  and  17,000  Copies  of  this  saline  parts  as  the  depth  of  the  water  b  in- 
popular  work  has  been  printed  ;  a  satisfacto-  creased. 

rv  indication,  that  in  these  favoured  realms       Shortly  will  appear  a  new  edition  of  the 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  religion  maintains  a  Abridgement  of  MnswortiCs  Laiim  Dictionary, 
blessed  ascendancy  even  in  times  of  laxity,  in-  revised  by  J.  Cauey,  LL.  D. 
novation,  and  scepticism.  Madame  Genlis,  of  revolutionary  and  litera- 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  rv  celebrity,  lately  retired  to  a  Convent  of 
Edinhu-gb,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  civil  Carmelites,  but  growing  weary  of  solitude, 
enginWr,  on  the  operation  of  the  waters  of  she  left  the  Convent  after  a  few  days,  and  re- 
tbe  ocean  and  of  the  river  Dee  in  the  basin  or  turned  to  her  family. 

harbour  of  Aberdeen  was  read.  It  appears  The  favourite  project  of  Napoleon,  for  im- 
that  the  author  in  the  month  of  April  1813,  proving  the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  upon  which, 
with  the  aid  of  an  instrument  of  which  he  ex-  undertaking  more  than  9,000  men  were  em- 
hibited  a  drawing,  raised  salt  water  from  the  ployed,  until  his  banishment  to  Elba,  is  now 
bottom  while  the  surface  was  quite  fresh,  and  renewed  with  spirited  activity.  Last  Satnr- 
that  he  has  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  day  300  men  were  engaged,  and  700  more  will 
tidal  or  salt  waters  keep  in  a  distinct  stratum  be  employed.  The  Authorities  at  Dieppe 
or  layer  under  the  fresh  water  of  the  river  have  contracted  to  finish  the  excavations  in 
,  Dee.    This  anomaly  in  regard  to  the  salt  and   five  weeks. 

fresh  waters  appears  In  a  very  striking  .man-  The  picture  of  David,  representing  Cupid 
ner  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  fall  of  the  Dee  is  and«Psycbe,  bas  been  purchased  by  the  Count 
such  as  to  cause  the  river  waters  to  run  down  of  Soromaravi,  for  90.000  francs, 
with  a  velocity  which  seems  to  increase  as  the  The  Dey  of  Tripoli  has  presented  the  Prince 
tide  rises  in  the  barbour,  and  smoothes  the  bed  Regent  with  such  remains  of  antiquity  as  are 
of  the  river.  These  observations  show  that  moveable  at  Lebyda,  which  is  famous  for  be- 
the  salt  water  insinuates  itself  under  the  fresh,  ing  the  site  of  Carthage.  The  Weymouth 
and  that  the  river  is  lifted  bodily  upward ;  storeship,  Mr.  Turner  commanding,  is  now  on 
thus  producing  the  regular  effect  of  flood  and  her  voyage  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  icceiv- 
ebb  tide  in  the  basin,  while  the  river  contiu-  ing  and  carrying  to  England  those  ancient 
ues  to  flow  downward  with  a  current  which  monuments  which  are  represented  as  highly 
for  a  time  seems  to  Increase  as  the  tide  rises.       curious,  and  illustrative  of  that  once  splendid 

These  facts  with  regard  to  the  continual  capital.  It  is  stated  that  the  Dey  has  offered 
course  of  the  Dee  downward,  present  sneb  a  protection,  as  far  as  his  authority  extends,4o 
contrast  to  the  operation  of  the  waters  of  the  any  European  who  is  willing  to  attempt  turn 
Thames,  as  seen  toy  a  spectator  from  London  journey  from  Tripoli  to  TomEactoo, 
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EMMA  SM  LA  DSCOMVXBTB  DM  «MHt«VtHA,  SUfVA  DB  LA  BBLLB  PAMLB,  DB  ZMif  StDB,  DO  BO* 

•■Aim  DO  TIBVB,  &C.  &C.     #AB  MADAMB  LA  ODMTBMB  DBSBBUt. 

ANEW,  volume  of  Tales  has  just  ap-  Phoenix  of  the  hoar  ;    and  half  a  dozen 

peared  from  the  pleasing  and  proli-  smart  quips  with  as  many  happy  turns  of 

£c  pen  of  Madame  de  Qentis,  whose  ge-  expression  or  bon  mots,  will  introduce  to 

Bios  seems  to  resemble  more  than  any  every  company  of  that  arousing  city,  the 

lady's  of  our  acquaintance,  that  of  the  admired  mortal  who  possesses  the  faculty 

accomplished  Scheherazade,  whose  in-  of  being  neat  or  epigrammatic  in  con  ver- 

veotion  saved  her  head  under  a  tyranny  sation,  and  above  all  in  what  we  are  apt 

almost  as  odious  and  sanguinary  as  that  to  consider  the  most  useful  property  in 

f>f  the  French  Revolution,  from  which  old  nurses,  relating  little  fables  for  the 

our  fair  authoress  had  also  the  good  for-  entertaintment  of  circling  auditors.     la 

tune  to  escape.     These  Tales  are  five  in  England  a  certain  degree  of  reputation 

Dumber,  and  we  can  assure  the  writer,  may  indeed  be  formed  from  Joe  Miller 

that,  were  we  even  as  severe  in  our  criti-  and  his  modern  imitators  ;    the  pun  oft 

cal  chair  as  the  Arabian  Sultan  was  cruel  repeated,  the  jest  an  hundred  times  told, 

oo  bis  despotic  throne,  we  should  feel  the  brief  anecdote  rendered  long  and  the 

our  resentment  equally  disarmed,and  our  sharp  repartee  made  dull  by  immemorial 

resolution  to  decapitate,  (or  according  to  usage — these  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  a 

the  reviewing  phrase,  "  cut  up")  the  few  unfortunate  witlings  among  us,  and 

narrator  still  more  largely  postponed  than  serve  them  as  species  of  passports  into 

from  night  to  morning  by  the  gratifies-  parties  which  are  denominated  literary, 

tion  we  have  received  from  her  agreeable  because  they  neither  drink  punch  nor 

exertions.  play  at  whist ;  and  informed,  because  the 

The  talent  for  story-telling    is    one  names  of  the  newest  authors  are  heard 

Which  the  French  cultivate  more  sedu-  intermixed  with  relations  of  the  newest 

krasry  and  successfully  than  we  do.  With  scandal.     But  still  we  are  only  plodding 

them  it  is  not  only  benefialal  in  the  clos-  at  an  immense  distance  behind  our  Gal- 

et,  but  of  eminent  advantage  in  society.  He  neighbours.     They  meet  often  and 

in  the  coteries  of  Paris,  the  best  Racoru-  professedly  as  children  gather  round  a 

fear  is  the  leading  person  of  the  evening  kitchen  fire,  to  recite  and  hear  tales  of 

—  the  observed  of  all    observers— the  ghost  or  fairy,  of  love  or  murder,  of  fatal 

X      AtMPrBMM.  Tel.  5  intrigue  or  suceessfal  gallantry,  ef  metal 
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instruction  or  questionable  decency.  Ma*  be  so  classed)  meeting  in  death.  There 
sic,  and  ices,  and  the  occasional  excita-  is  a  beauty  and  enthusiasm — a  taste  and 
tion  of  gambling  give  variety  to  these  en-  imagination — a  fancy  and  sad  conviction 
tertainments,  and  after  they  have  run  the  of  reality  about  this  tale  which  would 
round  of  the  salon*,  the  most  favoured  have  pressed  it  upon  us  irresistibly  for 
efforts  of  invention  issue  from  the  press  selection,  but  that  much  of  its  effect  de* 
for  the  amusement  of  the  demi-barbariana  pends  upon  the  original  language,  and 
of  the  provinces  and  foreign  countries,  that  it  would  occupy  more  of  our  space 
who  do  not  breathe  within  the  sole  circle  than  can  be  spared  with  justice  from  oth- 
of  fashion  and  civilization — Paris.  er  matters.      We  admire  it  so  highly 

To  such  source  are  we  indebted  for  a  however  that  we  will  not  pledge  our- 
multitude  of  the  Contes  with  which  the  selves  not  to  reprint  it  in  some  of  our  fu- 
French  language  teems  ;  a  language,  be  ture  numbers,  though  we  must  now  pasa 
it  remarked,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  to  what  will  furnish  an  adequate  notion 
species  of  composition.  We  know  not,  of  the  merits  of  this  volume,  namely, 
fowever,  whether  Madame  de  Genlis  is  ZUMA, 

now  much  addicted  to  the  intercourse  of  Ou  la  dicauverle  de  Quinquina. 
Parisian  life,  or  retired  in  ber  habits —  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
whether  she  mixes  with  the  throng  to  ac-  century,  the  animosity  of  the  Indians  to* 
quire  fresh  ideas  and  later  combinations,  wards  the  Spaniards  existed  in  all  its 
or  draws  upon  the  stores  of  early  acconv-  force  ;  tradition,  too  faithful,  maintained 
plishments.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  among  this  oppressed  and  devoted  peo* 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  present  pie  the  dreadful  recollection  of  the  cm- 
day  in  ber  last  publication.  Two  of  the  elty  of  their  conquerors.  .  They  were 
subjects  only  grow  out  of  the  Revolution,  subjugated,  but  had  not  submitted.  The 
and  the  other  three  embrace  the  romance  Spaniards  had  only  conquered  slaves, 
of  a  former  era  or  the  circumstances  of  and  their  reign  was  merely  the  dominion 
distant  climes  and  remoter  ages.  Their  of  terror.  About  this  period  a  Viceroy, 
titles  are — "  Zuma  ou  la  Decouverte  more  severe  than  all  who  had  preceded 
duQuiuquina — La  BellePaule — Zeneide  him,  excited  their  powerless  and  secret 
ou  la  perfection  ideale — Les  Roaeaux  hatred  to  its  utmost  extent.  His  Secre- 
du  Tibre — La  Veuve  de  Luzi."  tary,  the  rigorous  Minister  of  bis  arbitntr 

As  we  intend  to  submit  a  transla-  ry  will,  was  a  man  of  insatiable  cupidi- 
tion  of  the  first  tale  entirely  to  our  read-  ty  ;  and  the  Indians  detested  him  even 
ers  as  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  shall  m  »re  than  they  did  his  master.  He 
confine  ourselves  to  notice  that  this  pref-  died  suddenly  and  the  horrid  symptoms 
erence  arises  from  its  being  the  most  which  preceded  his  death,  induced  a  uni- 
dramatic  of  these  productions  and  the  versal  belief  that  he  bad  been  poisoned  by 
most  conformable  to  our  limits.  Of  the  the  Indians.  Investigations  were  insti- 
othere  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  tuted,  but  the  criminals  remained  undis- 
saying,  that  La  Belle  Paule  is  a  piece  of  covered.  This  event  occasioned  a  great 
early  chivalry,  which  mi°  ht  have  been  sensation,  for  it  was  not  the  first  crime  of 
an  Episode  in  the  *'  Knights  of  the  the  same  description  which  had  occurred 
,  Swan  :" — Zeneide  a  well  written  fairy  among  the  Indians.  It  was  well  known 
tale ;  la  Veuve  de  Luzi  a  very  simple  that  they  were  acquainted  with  various 
and  pathetic  story  of  a  widow,  whose  mortal  poisons :  they  had  oftener  than 
only  son  is  one  of  the  victims  of  that  in-  once  been  detected  in  ad  ministering  them; 
,  fernal  system  called  Conscription  :  and  but  neither  torture  nor  tbe  punishment  of 
Les  Roseaux  du  Tibre  one  of  the  most  death,  had  been  successful  in  drawing 
affecting  and  elegant  as  well  as  feeling  from  them  any  confession  of  these  dread* 
compositions  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  ful  secrets. 

read.  He  tells  with  a  touching  simplic-  In  the  meanwhile  the  Viceroy  was  re- 
ity  and  refined  sensibility  the  fate  of  two  called  ;  and  Count  de  Cinchon  was  ap- 
lovers  in  humble  life,  separated  by  the  pointed  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to  fill  his 
reign  of  teiror,  and  after  many  adven-  place.  The  Count  was  in. tbe  vigour  of 
aires  (if  the  transactions  of  the  heart  may  his  age,  and  endowed  with  every  amiable* 
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quality  and  every  virtue,  calculated  to  with  feelings  of  injustice  and  tyranny 
conciliate  the  affection  and  win  the  con-  and  a  thirst  for  wealth.     In -vain  were 
fidenoe  of  all  around  him.     He  had  a  they  informed  that  tbe  Court  was  mild, 
short  time   before  married  a  charming  humane  and  equitable  ;    they  repeated 
young  lady,  whom  he  adored,  and  by  one  to  the  other,  he  is  a  Spaniard  !  and 
whom  he  was  passionately  beloved.  The  these  words  conveyed  the  most  energetic 
Countess  had  resolved  on  following  her  expression  of  hatred.     Religion  bad  not 
husband,  who  dreading,  on  her  account,  yet  modified  these  impetuous  feelings, 
the  perfidy  and  hatred  of  the  Indians,  her  sublime  morality  was  hitherto  un« 
expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  remain  known  to  the  Indians.     Their  rulers  had 
in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  distress  merely  compelled  them  to  observe  a  few 
which  the  very  thought  of  such  a  separa-  exterior  ceremonies,  and  they  still  retain- 
tion  excited  in  his  mind.     But  the  Coon-  ed  a  great  portion  of  their  former  super- 
teas  was  filled  with  terrors  when  she  re-  station  and  idolatry. 
fleeted,  that  her  husband  would  be  ex-       Amidst  all  their  misery,  the  Indians 
posed  to  all  the  dark  conspiracies  of  ha-  had  exercised,  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
tied  and  revenge.     The  facts  attested  by  America,  a  secret  vengeance  which  had 
the  late  Viceroy,  and  above  all  his  exag-  not  yet  roused  the  suspicion  of  any  Span- 
gerated  recitals,  represented  the  Indians  iard  ;  they  had  been  forced  to  yield  to 
as  vile  slaves,  who,  under  the  mask  of  their  oppressors  the  gold  and  diamonds 
docility,  and  even  attachment,  were  ca-  of  the  new  world,  but  they  bad  conceaj- 
pable  of  plotting  in  secret  the  blackest  ed  from  them  treasures  more  precious 
-and  most  criminal  treachery.     Surpris-  and  more  useful  to  humanity.     Though 
lag  stones  were  related  of  the  ioconceiv-  they  bad  resigned  to  thein  all  the  luxury 
able  rabtilty  of  the  poisoos  of  South  of  nature,  they  had  exclusively  reserved 
America,  and  indeed  without  exaggera-  real  benefits  to  themselves.     They  alone 
tk>n.*     The  alarm  which  these  dreadful  knew  the  powerful  counter-poisons  and 
ideas  excited  in  the  mind  of  tbe  Count-  wonderful  antidotes  which  cautious  na- 
ess,  proved  an  additional  motive  in  de-  ture  or  rather  Providence  has  distribute 
termioing  her  to  follow  the  Viceroy,  that  ed  over  these  regions  as  remedies  against 
she  might  watch  over  bis  safety  with  all  extreme  disorders.     The  Indians  alone 
the  precautions  of  fear  and  all  the  vigi-  .were  aware  of  the  admirable  virtues  of 
lance  of  love.     She  took  along  with  her  the  Bark  of  the  Quinquina,  and  by  a  sol- 
some  Spanish  ladies,  who  were  to  com-  emn  and  faithfully  observed  compact,  by 
pose  her  Court  at  Lima,  and  among  them  the  most  dreadful  and  frequently  renew- 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  her  childhood,  ed  oaths,  they  had  pledged  themselves 
Beatrice,  (for  this  was  her  name,)  was  never  to  reveal  to  their  oppressors  these 
only  a  few  years  older  than  tbe  Vice-  important  secrets.* 
Queen;  but  the  attachment  she  enter-       Amidst  the  rigours  of  slavery  the  In- 
tained  for  her  was  of  so  tender  a  nature,  dians  had  always  maintained  a  kind  of 
that  it  resembled  the  affection  of  a  moth-  internal  government  among  themselves  ; 
er.     She  had  used  every  effort  to  per-  they  nominated  a  chief  whose  mysterious 
suade  the  countess  to  remain  at  Madrid,  functions  consisted  in  assembling  them 
but  finding  that  her  resolution  was  unal-  together  during  the  night,  at  certain  pe- 
terably  fixed,  she  determined  to  accom-  riods,  to  renew  their  oaths  and  sometimes 
pany  her.  for  the  purpose  of  marking  out  victims 

Though  the  Indians  were  overjoyed  among  their  enemies.  Tbe  Indians  of 
at  being  freed  from  the  yoke  of  their  the  townships,  who  enjoyed  greater  free* 
Viceroy,  they  were  not  the  better  dispos-  dom  than  those  who  were  subjected  to 
ed  to  receive  his  successor.  He  was  service  in  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
a  Spaniard,  and  they  consequently  ex-  who  were  employed  in  the  public  works, 
pected  that  he  would  be  animated  only  never  failed  to  join  these  nocturnal  as- 
•  Prom  tbe  arconnts  of  Travellers  and  Na-  semblies,  which  were  held  amongst  the* 
taralists,  there  are  in  America  certain  plants  mountains  in  desert  places,  the  only  ac- 
tfftoftfiomons  a  nature,  that  the  poison  takes  eess  to  which  was  by-roads  which  ap- 

•STect  on  those  who  happen  to  step  upon  them*  L-. 

even  with  shoes  on  their  feet.  *  These  details  ate  all  historical. 
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Kred  impassable  to  the    European*  darkness !     Unhappy  children  of  the 
t  these  retreats  were  to  them,  if  not  San,  we  are  reduced  to  conceal  our- 
tbe  bappy  asylums  of  liberty,  at  least  the  selves  amidst  the  shades  of  night ! . . . . 
sole  refuge  which  could  protect  them  Let  us  renew  around  the  Trtt  ofH^nlih 
against  tyranny.    At  this  time,  their  se-  the  aw  fill  contract  whics>  binds  on  for 
cret  and  supreme  chief  (for  they  bad  ever  to  conceal  our  secrets.'9     Ximeo 
several),  was  named  Ximeo.    Irritated  then,  in  a  more  elevated  and  turn  voice, 
by  misfortune  and  private  injustice,  his  pronounced  the  following  words :  u  Wo- 
soul,  though  naturally  great  and  gener-  swear  never  to  discover  to  the  chtldmn  of 
oua,  had  long  since  been  a  stranger  to  Eurose  the  divine  virtues  of  the  seared 
every  mild  and  tender  sentiment,    A  tree,  toe  only  tpeaanre  that  remains  tonal 
feeling  of  vehement  indignation,  which  Woe  to  the  faithless  and  perjured  India©? 
no  principle  tended  to  repress,  bad,  by  who,  being  seduced  by  false  virtues  or 
daily  increase,  at  length  rendered  him  fear,  or  weakness,  shall  reveal  tfafo  sextet 
cruel  and  ferocious •     But  the  base  and  to  the  destroyers  of  his  Gods,  of  his  eev- 
cowardly  atrocity  of  poisoning  was  re-  eceigns,  and  of  his  country  !    Woe  te> 
Dugnaot  to  his  character.    He  himself  the  coward  who  sbatl  make  a  gift  of  this) 
had  never  employed  this  horrible  iastra-  treasure  of  health  to  the  JUrhariana  who 
mentof  revenge,  he  had  even  interdict-  have  enslaved  us,  and  wjaont  anoeators 
ed  it  to  his  companions,  and  every  act  burned  our  temples  and  citiesy  invaded 
of  villainy  committed  in  that  way  waa  our  plains,  and  bathed  theif  hands  in  the 
done  in  contradiction  to  his  will.  Ximeo.  Wood  of  our  fathers,  after  having  inflicted 
was  a  father,  he  bad  an  only  son  named  on  them  unheard-of  torment*  I ....  Let 
Mirvan    whom  he    fondly    loved  and  th&n  keep  the  gold   which  they  have 
whom  he  bad  inspired  with  a  portion  of  wrested  from  us,  and  of  which  they  are 
bis  hatred  of  the  Spaniards.    Mirvan  was  insatiable;  that  gold  which  has  coat  then 
young,  handsome  and  generous.    About  so  many  crimes  :   but  we  will  at  least 
three  years  More,  be  had  been  married  reserve  to  ourselves  this  gift  of  Heaven ! 
to  Zuma,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  ....  Should  a  traitor  ever  arise  amongst 
Indian  women  of  the  environs  of  Lima,  us,  we  swear  to  pursue  and  exterminate 
The  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  Zuma  him,  tbo'  he  should  be  our  father,  our 
were  equal  to  the  charms  of  her  person  ;  .brother,  or  our  son.     We  swear,  should 
she  formed  the  happiness  of  her  husband,  he  be  engaged  in  the  bonds  of  marriage, 
and  lived  only  for  him  and  for  a  child,  to  pursue  in  him  his  wife  and  children, 
two  years  of  age,  of  which  she  was  the  if  they  have  not  been  his  accusers  ;  and 
mother.  if  his  children  are  in  the  cradle,  to  sacri* 

Another  chief,  named  Azan,  next  to  ficetbera,sothat  bis  guilty  race  may  be  for- 
Ximeo,  possessed  the  greatest  ascen-  ever  extinct ....  My  friends,  pronounce 
daoce  over  the  Indians.  Azan  was  vio-  from  your  inmost  souls,  these  formidable 
lent  and  cruel,  and  no  natural  virtue  tern-  oaths,  the  formula  of  which  waa  bequeath- 
pered  the  instinct  of  fury  by  which  ho  ed  to  you  by  voir  grandfothers^eud  which 
was  constantly  animated.  These  two  you  have  already  so  many  times  repeat- 
chiefs  believed  themselves  to  be  of  illus-  ed !"....  "  Yes,  yea,  the  Indians  ex- 
trious  origin,  they  boasted  of  their  de-  claimed  with  one  voice,  we  pronounce 
scent  from  the  royal  race  of  the  Incas.  all  these  imprecations  against  htm  who 
A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  shall  betray  this  secret ;  we  swear  to 
new  Viceroy,  Ximeo  convoked,  for  the  keep  it  with  inviolable  fidelity,  to  endure 
following  night,  a  nocturnal  meeting  oty  the  most  dreadful  torments  and  even 
the  hill  of  the  Ti-ec  of  Health,  thus  tbey  death  itself,  rather  than  reveal  it" 
designated  the  tree  from  which  is  obtaiu-  "  Look  back,"  said  the  ferocaoua  Azan, 
ed  the  Quinouina,  or  Peruvian  Bark.  "  on  the  early  days  of  our  subjection,  at 
*•  My  friends,*  he  said,  when  they  had  that  terrible  period  when  millions  of  Jn* 
all  collected,  "  a  new  tyrant  is  about  to  dians  were  put  to  the  torture,  not  one  would 
reign  over  us  :  let  us  repeat  our  oaths  of  save  his  life  by  the  disclosure  of  this  se- 
just  revenge.  Alas  !  we  dare  utter  cret,  which  our  countrymen  have  kept 
them  only  when  we  are  surrounded  by  locked  within  their  bosoms  for  more  than 
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two  hundred  years ! . . . .  Judge  then  natural  generosity  of  her  character,  she 
whether  we  can  invent  a  punishment  yielded  to  every  sinister,  alarm  and  every 
sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  may  be-  black  suspicion,  which  gloomy  distrust 
tray  it ! .  „ . .  For  my  own  part,  I  once  and  terror  were  capable  of  inspiring  : 
more  swear  that  if  there  be  an  Indian  she  was  excusable ;  it  was  her  friend's 
among  us  capable  of  such  a  crime,  that  safety,  and  not  her  own,  that  excited  her 
he  shall  perish  only  by  my  hand  ;  and  apprehensions  !  She  observed  with  die- 
should  he  have  a  wife,  and  children  tress  the  friendship  of  the  Vice-queen 
sucking  at  their  mother's  breast,  I  again  for  an  Indian  female,  and  the  women  of 
swear  to  plunge  my  poigaard  in-  their  the  Countess  conceived  an  extreme  jea- 
hearts  !"....  lousy  of  Zuma.     They  took  advantage 

This  ferocious  speech  was  not  pro-  of  the  weakness  of  Beatrice  to  fill  her 
pounced  without  a  design.  Azan  haled  mind  with  prejudice  :  they  represented 
the  young  Mirvan,  the  son  of  Xiraeo,  Zuma  as  being  false,  dissembling  and 
not  merely  Because  he  did  not  carry  his  ambitious,  and  one  who  fancied  that  ber 
animosity  against  the  Spaniards  to  a  suf-  pleasing  person  would  pardon  every  act 
ficient  length,  but  above  all  because  Mir-  of  presumption  ;  that  she  was  far  from 
vin,  the  adore/l  husband  of  the  beautiftil  loving  the  Countess,  and  that  she  enter* 
2uma,  and  the  father  of  a  charming  child,  tamed  an  inveterate  abhorrence  of  the 
was  happy.  The  wicked  are  always  un-  Spaniards,  They  soon  went  still  greater 
fortunate  and  always  envious.  "Azan,"  lengths,  and  attributed  to  her  the  most 
replied  Mirvan,  M  it  is  possible  to  ke^p  extravagant  discourse.  Beatrice  did  not 
one's  promise  without  possessing  voor  indeed  give  credit  to  all  that  was  related 
ferocity  ;  no  one  here  is  capable  of  per-  to  her,  but  she  conceived  a  degree  of  in- 
jury ;  your  menaces  can  therefore  excite  quietude  and  distrust  whicrAnsprred  her 
no  terror,  and  are  useless..  We  all  know  with  a  real  aversion  for  Zuma.  This 
that  in  excuse  for  cruelty  you  neither  enmity  became  the  stronger  when  she 
want  o  traitor  to  pursue  nor  a  crime  to  found  that  Zuma  was  immoveably  fixed 
punish."  Azan,  irritated,  was  about  to  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Vice-queen, 
reply  ;  but  Ximeo  prevented  a  violent  who  daily  testified  more  and  more  at- 
dispute,  by  representing  the  imprudence  tacbment  towards  the  object  of  so  much 
and  danger  of  uselessly  prolonging  these  hatred,  injustice  and  calumny.  Zuma, 
clandestine  assemblies,  and  all  imrnedi-  on  her  part,  entertained  (he  tenderest  af- 
alely  dispersed.  faction  for  the  Countess  ;   nevertheless, 

.  The  Indians  being  forced  to  dissem-  to  avoid  disagreeable  scenes,  she  almost 
ble,  maintained  an  appearance  of  respect  wholly  coo  fined  herself  to  her  own 
and  submission.  A  numerous  troop  of  chamber,  and  seldom  appeared  except 
young  Indian  women,  carrying  baskets  when  the  Countess  required  her  services, 
of  flowers  assembled  at  the  gates  of  Lima  The  Viceroy  spared  no  endeavours  to 
to  receive  the  Vice-queen.  Zuma  was  render  himself  beloved  by  the  Indians  : 
at  their  head,  and  the  Countess  was  so  but  the  latter  had  known  instances  of 
struck  with  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and  several  Viceroys  having  manifested  mild- 
tbe  gentle  expression  of  her  countenance,  ness,  justice,  and  affability  at  the  com- 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  ex-  men  cement  of  their  government,  who  af- 
pressed  a  wish  to  have  her  among  the  terwards  belied  all  these  happy  promires. 
number  of  Indian  slaves,  who  were  em*  Thus  the  real  goodness  of  the  Count 
ployed  in  the  interior  of  the  palace  for  made  no  favorably  impression  upon  them. 
the  senrice  of  the  Vice-quejen.  The  They  regarded  it  as  hypocrisy  or  weak- 
Countess  quickly  conceivedsuch  a  friend-  ness  occasioned  by  fear  on  account  of 
ship  for  Zuma  that  she  attached  her  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  secretary  of  bis 
the  private  service  of  her  chamber  and  predecessor. 

her  person.  This  favor  seemed  an  act  of  The  Countess  had  now  resided  about 
imprudence  in  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  four  months  at  Lima,  and  a  visible  de- 
whose  mind  was  so  prepossessed  by  the  dine  had  taken  place  in  her  health, 
accounts  she  had  heard  of  the  perfidy  of  This  distressing  change  was  at  first  at- 
the  Indians,  that,  notwithstanding  the  tributed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  cli- 
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mate  ;  but  her  indisposition  daily  tug-  of  the  patient,  kindled  a  ray  of  nope 
men  ted,  alarm  was  entertained  for  her  which  beamed  for  the  space  of  a  day  or 
safety,  and  she  was  at  length  suddenly  two.  The  physician,  overjoyed,  pro- 
attacked  with  a  tertian  fever.  Every  nounced  her  recovery  to  be  almost  cer- 
remedy  known  at  that  period  was  em*  tain,  suspicion  gradually  slumbered,  and 
ployed  without  effect.  The  anxiety  of  Beatrice  seemed  restored  to  new  exii- 
Beatrice  knew  no  bounds  ;  she  privately  tence.  She  did  not  however  revoke  the 
questioned  the  physician  who  had  come  private  orders  she  had  given,  for  secretly 
from  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  Viceroy,  watching  Zuma,  and  never  permitting 
but  who,  regarding  the  case  as  hopeless,  her  to  enter  the  chamber  in  which  were 
spoke  in  a  mysterious  way,  and  even  deposited  the  various  medicinal  draughts 
hinted  that  be  attributed  the  illness  of  prepared  for  the  Countess, 
the  Countess  to  aome  extraordinary  Amidst  all  these  different  agitations, 
cause,  of  which  he  could  give  no  account,  the  thoughts  of  the  innocent  and  sensible 
His  air  of  dismay  and  apparent  wish  to  Zuma  were  turned  wholly  on  the  Vice- 
conceal  h»3  real  opinon,  al]  tended  to  in-  queen,  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  sin- 
spire  Beatrice  with  the  horrible  idea  that  cerity  of  a  pure  and  grateful  soul.  She 
ber  friend  was  dying  by  the  effect  of  v  as  afflicted  to  the  utmost  on  reflecting 
slow  poison. . . .  She  enjoyed  not  a  mo-  that  there  existed  an  infallible  remedy  to 
ment's  rest :  though  she  cautiously  hid  which  she  dared  npt  direct  her.  Zuma 
her  suspicions  from  the  Countess,  and  will  knew  the  horrible  oaths  by  which 
even  from  the  Count,  yet  she  found  it  the  Indians  had  bound  themselves  never 
impossible  to  dissemble  with  two  of  the  to  reveal  this  secret.  Had  her  own  life 
Countess's  women,  who  used  every  ef-  alone  been  marked  out  as  the  sacrifice, 
fort  to  strengthen' the  notion  she  had  inn-  she  would  not  for  a  moment  have  hesita- 

bibed But  who  could  have  commit-  ted  to  divulge  all  she  knew  ;    but  ber 

ted  this  horrible  crime  ? ... .  None  but  husband  and  her  son  must  have  been  the 

Zuma Zuma,  who  was  privileged  certain  victims  of  such  a  declaration: 

to  enter  the  apartment  of  the  Vice-queen  finally,  she  was  aware  that  the  vindictive 
at  every  hour. . .. .  But  Zuma,  whom  the  Ximeo,  the  better  to  insure  himself  of  ber 
Countess  had  overwhelmed  with  acts  of  discretion,  had  placed  her  beloved  child 
bounty  ! . .  • .  What  interest  could  have  as  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  ferocious 
prompted  her  to  this  atrocity  ?  Hatred  Azan  and  Thamis,  another  Indian  Chief, 
is 'ever  ready  with  replies  to  serve  her  who,  though  less  cruel  than  Azan,  was 
own  purposes  ! . . . .  Zuma  was  hypo-  animated  by  an  equal  hatred  of  the  Span- 
critical,  vain  and  ambitious,  and  she  iards.  Zuma,  therefore,  dared  not  con- 
moreover  entertained  a  secret  and  crimi-  fide  ber  grief  to  Mirvan  ;  she  smothered 

nal  passion  for    the  Viceroy In  a  her  tears,  and  deplored  ber  fate  in  silence. 

word,  she  was  an  Indian,  and  had  been  Her  affliction  was  suddenly  increased, 
familiarised  from  her  infancy  with  the  for  the  feeble  hope  which  had  been  en- 
blackest  of  crimes.  tertained  of  the  Countess's  recovery ,sooa 
Beatrice  for  some  time  laboured  to  re-  vanished  ;    the  fever  returned  with  re- 

Sel  these  horrible  suspicions,  but  she  be-  doubled  violence,  the  physician  declar- 
eld  the  existence  of  her  friend  rapidly  ed  her  life  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  the 
declining,  and  her  terror  no  longer  al-  Countess  could  not  support  another  such 
lowed  her  to  reason  and  observe  with  attack,  should  it  be  renewed  within 
her  own  eyes  ;  she  lent  a  ready  ear  to*  twelve  days  or  a  fortnight . . . . !  Unw 
every  accusation,  and  gave  credit  to  the  versal  dismay  prevailed  throughout  the 
most  extravagant  calumny.  In  the  palace... .!  This  cruel  declaration  plun- 
mean-while,  the  Viceroy  experienced  the  ged  the  Count  and  Beatrice  into  despair, 
bitterest  anguish  of  mind,  and  without  and  rent  the  heart  of  Zuma.  The  Vice- 
imagining  the  commission  of  any  crime,  queen,  who  was  fully  aware  of  hersiuia* 
he  felt  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  long  con-  tion,  manifested  as  much  courage  as  gen* 
tinuation  of  the  Countess's  indisposition,  tleness  and  piety  ;  the  resignation  ol  the 
However,  a  favorable  change  in  the  state  happiest  life,  when  accompanied  by  toe 
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consciousness  of  perfect  purity,  is  always 
a  calm  sacrifice  :  she  received,  by  her 
own  desire,  all  her  sacraments.  She 
took  a  tender  farewell  of  her.  friend  and 
her  husband,  having  exhorted  the  latter 
to  watch  over  the  happiness  of  the  In- 
dians, and  particularly  that  of  her  dear 
Zuma  ;  and  she  resigned  herself  wholly 
to  the  consolations  of  religion.  Zuma, 
'  who  had  been  a  witness  to  this  pathetic 
scene,  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
excess  of  her  grief ;  her  health,  which 
had  been  in  a  declining  state  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  now  yielded  to 
the  weight  of  her  affliction,  and  she  was 
attacked  that  very  evening  with  the  dis- 
order which  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Countess,  the  tertian  fever.  After  she 
had  sustained  two  or  three  violent  attacks, 
Mirvan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians, 
secretly  conveyed  to  her  the  precious 
powder  which  was  to  operate  her  cute, 
on  condition,  however,  that  she  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  it  in  any  large  quan- 
tity, but  should  daily  receive  an  allowance 
sufficient  for  one  dose.  Zuma  received 
in  the  morning  the  first  dbee,  which  was 
to  be  taken  before  she  retired  to  rest  in 
the  evening.  When  she  was  alone,  she 
Roked  steadfastly  on  the  powder,  her 
countenance  was  bathed  in  tears,  and 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven, "  Great  God  !" 
she  exclaimed,"  I  am  inspired  by  thee  ! 
....  I  can  only  save  her,  by  sacrificing 
my  own  life  ;  my  resolution  is  fixed — I 
will  never  disclose  the  mighty  secret .... 
My  death  will  expiate  my  compassion, 
even  in  their  eyes  :  besides,  they  will 
never  suspect  such  an  act  of  devotion, 
and  will  attribute  her  cure  to  the  help  of 
medicine.  I  shall  neither  endanger  the  safe- 
ty of  Mirvan  nor  my  child ;  I  shall  not  be- 
tray the  secretsof  my  countrymen.  I  shall 
die  ;  but  the  Countess  will  live.  What 
signifies  the  existence  of  poor  Zuma  ? . . . 
and  how  precious  is  the  life  of  that  Daugh- 
ter of  Heaven,. who  has  employed  her 
power  only  to  assist  the  unfortunate  and 
eonsole  the  afflicted  ;  that  generous  Pro- 
tectress of  all  who  pine  in  poverty  and 
slavery,  and  whose  faultering  voice,  but 
bow,  sent  forth  a  prayer  for  the  cruel  In- 
dians who  suffer  her  to  languish  !  Oh, 
my  Benefactress !  even  though  surround- 
ed by  the  shades  of  death,  you  did  not  for- 
get your  faithful  Zuma  !  I  heard  your 
tips  pronounce  a  blessing  on  her  name  1 


....Yes,  by  tbe  sacred  light  of  the  SSL 
I  swear  that  I  will  save  you." 

With  these  words  Zuma  wrapped  up 
the  powder  of  the  Quinquina,  concealed 
it  in  her  bosom,  and  rose  from  her  chair ; 
then  suddenly  stopping,  she  began  to  re- 
flect on  the  means  of  introducing  herself 
unperceived  into  the  closet  where  the 
drink  intended  for  the  Countess  was 
placed.  She  had  no  idea  of  the  suspi- 
cions entertained  against  her,  nor  of  the 
precautions  which  had  been  adopted  to 
render  this  closet  inaccessible  to  her  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Indian  slaves  \ 
she  merely  supposed  that  since  the  illness 
of  the  Vice-Queen  her  Spanish  women 
had  appropriated  to  themselves  the  task 
of  attending  on  her  person,  either  through 
fear  or  jealousy,  or  one  of  those  customs 
to  which  she  had  heard  them  so  frequently 
allude,  and  which  they  termed  etiquette. 
She  resolved  to  enter  the  closet  during 
the  night,  after  the  maid,  who  slept  there 
had  retired  to  rest;  and  in  case  of  her 
being  discovered,  she  had  determined  to 
say,  anxiety  had  induced  her  to  quit  her 
chamber  to  enquire  after  the  state  of  the 
Countess.  At  the  same  time,  wishing  to 
ascertain  whether  she  could  introduce  her- 
self into  the  closet  without  passing  through 
the  apartment  of  the  Vice-Queen,  she  de- 
scended into  a  long  corridor,  and  having 
looked  cautiously  around  her,  she  dis- 
covered a  small  side  door,  which,  as  she 
had  previously  supposed,  communicated 
with  the  closet ;  the  key  was  in  the  lock, 
and  she  determined  to  enter  in  this  way 
during  the  night.  She  then  speedily 
returr-ed  to  her  chamber. 

In  conformity  with  the  orders  of  Bea- 
trice, Zuma's  conduct  was  watched  with 
the  utmost  minuteness,  and  the  servants 
of  the  palace  hastened  to  inform  Beatrice, 
that  Mirvan  had  been  to  visit  her  that 
very  day  ;  that  ope  of  the  maids  who  had 
been  stationed  al  the  door  to  listen  to  their 
conversation,  had  not  been  able  to  collect 
a  single  word  in  consequence  ol  the  low 
tone  of  voice  in  which  they  discoursed, 
but  that  Mirvan  wa*»  excessively  agitated 
on  departing  ;  that  Zuma  had  descended 
the  staircase,  had  searched  about  the 
corridor,  examining  every  door,  and  that 
on  discovering  that  which  led  into  the 
closet,  she  in  dicated  evident  signs  of  fear, 
lc*t  she  should  be  surprised,  and  that 
she  finally  escaped  to  her  own  apartment. 
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^^Batrtee  shuddered  it  this  recital,  she  apparent  effort.    .    .     .    ftd    looked 

Immediately  foresaw  that  Zuma  enter-  around  the  chamber  with  a  countenance 

tained  the  design  of  introducing  herself  which  announced  distress  and  fear ;  she 

into  the  closet  durfog    the  jiight;  she  listened  for  some  time  at  the.  door  which 

ordered  the  woman  to  warn  her  of  the  communicated  with  the  apartment  of  the 

moment  when  Zuma  should  quit  her  Vice-Queen :  all  was  silent     .... 

chamber,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  Zuma  then    approached  the   table,  on 

them  to  avoid  entering  the  closet  and  to  which  a  medicinal  draught  had   been 
leave  the  key  in  the  door.      Beatrice  placed  in  a  decanter  of  crystal,  for  the 

without    delay    communicated  aH  she  purpose  of  being    administered  to  the 

fead  heard  to  the  Viceroy,  who,  without  Countess ;  she  drew  from  her  bosom  the 

adopting  her  suspicions,  was  nevertheless  paper  containing  the  quinquina  powder; 

filled  wkh  amazement  at  the  story,  and  opened  it  and  shook  the  powder  into  the 

agreed  to  conceal  himself  in  the  closet,  decanter.  The  Viceroy  seised  with  horv 

About  one  hour  after  sunset,  the  ser-  ror  rushed  into  the  closet,  exclaiming, 

▼ants  came  to  inform  Beatrice  that  Zuma  **  Wretched  'woman !    what    hate  you 

was  descending  the  staircase,  but  without  thrown  into  the  liquor  ?w    .     .     ..At 

any  light  and  with  all  the  precautions  of  this  unexpected  sight,  at  this  terribte 

mystery  and  fear.       Beatrice  and  the  question,  Zuma  started  with  dismay,  the 

Count  immediately  proceeded  to  their  decanter  fell  from  her  hands  and  shivered 

place  of  concealment.   In  a  few  moments  in  pieces;  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair, 

they  heard  the  door  gently  open,  and  uttering  the  words,  lam  undone  /  .    .  « 

Zuma  appeared.       She  was  pale  and  and  swooned  away, 
arembling,  she  walked  slowly  and  with 
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Frost  tte  Uunry  Gazette. 

THE  ELEGANT  OF  THE  18TH  AND  19TH  CENTURIES  COMPARED. 

The  Elegant  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  of  the  field,   for  gaming,-  drinking,  and 

SPRUNG  from  a  stock  of  quality  our  horse -racing,  and  often  excelled  in  many,' 

elegant  bore  some  degree  of  nobility  always  in  some  of  these    accomplish* 

in  feature  and  form  :   but  from  the  scale  ments.     Idle  as  these  habits  might  1)e* 

of  sinking,  which  had  even  then  been  go-  they  did  not  however  disqualify  the  sprig 

4og  on  for  a  century  and  more,  be  ap-  of  quality  from  taking  his  degree,  or  from 

peared  like  a  bright  polished  coin,  the  im-  figuring  in  the  beau  monde,  since  the 

prestion  of  which  was  much  effaced,  and  good  tutor's  assiduity  always  kept  pace 

the  intrinsic  value  greatly  diminished:  in  with  his  pupil's  neglect,  and  thus  made 

a  word  be  was  light  but  very  passable.  up  his  leeway. 

Beloved  by  his  father,  and  indulged       At  the  expiration  of  his  university  sol 

too  much  by  his  mother,  he  was  not  al-  disant  studies,  our  elegant,  having  (earn* 

lowed  to  learn  any  laborious  task ;  of  ed  enough,  and  being  a  little  in  debt^ 

course,   his  private  tutor  had  orders  to  My  Lord,  or  Sir  John,  his  father,  seat, 

make   hini  appear  as  '.'^cently  without  him  to  make  the  tour  of  the  most  at- 

trouble  as  possible  ;  and  he  accordingly  tractive  parts  of  the  Continent,  accora- 

used  to  write  his  theses,  translate  the  au-  panied  by  his  Reverend  friend,  unleqs. 

tbors  in  the  dead  languages,  make  Latin  promoted  in  church  preferment*  or  disf 

.and  other  verses  for  him,  nay,  sometimes  gusted  by  the    froward  temper  of  his 

write  a  whole  book  in  bis  name,  which  charge,  in   which  case  a  second  man  of 

gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  classic,  a  talent  was  found  to  varnish  our  elegant* 

poet  or  a  politician,  according  to  the  ge-  to  skim  the  cream  of  authors  for  him,  to 

nius  and  bent  of  the  Reverend  Mr,  so  and  read  to  him  at  breakfast,  and  to  keep 

so,  who  thus  assisted  his  outset  in  life.  him  out  of  scrapes* 

During  his  stay  at  the  university,  he       During  the  heir's  residence    on  tji^ 

generally  acquired  a  taste  for  the  sports  Continent,  it  frequently  occurred  that  the 
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juvenile  eiceme*  of  his  papa'slife  induced  formed,  vulgar  daughter  of  a  retail  snuff 
gout,  or  decay,  from  various  causes  and  shop-man,  a  retired  slop-seller,  or  with 
of  various  kinds,  and  produced  a  prema-  the  judaical  spes  gregis  of  an  old  clothes- 
ture  death.  My  Lord  or  the  Baronet  now  man  turned  money-lender;  or,  perchance, 
returned  home,  and  occupied  his  allotted  he  disclosed  his  flame  to  a  tallow-chan- 
ntuatioQ  in  the  senate,  or  as  a  placeman  dler's  widow,  or  a  great  soap-boiler's 
at  court  If  in  the  former,  his  fidus  natural  child,  with  the  view,  however,  of 
Achates  continued  his  services  in  return  washing  his  hands  of  the  business  as  soon 
for  patronage,  and  made  his  speeches  as  possible. 

for  him  so  eloquently,  that  if  not  obliged  Here  generally  his  grandmother,  who 
Jo  reply  in  the  house,  he  continued  to  pass  was  a  Right  Honorable,  died  of  grief; 
lor  a  man  of  high  talent  If  unconnected  his  lady  mother,  who  was  a  banker  or 
with  the  legislature  of  his  country,  a  host  merchant's  daughter,  fell  into  fits  for  the 
of  foreigners,  imported  by  him,  directed  degradation  of  the  family ;  My  Lord  or 
his  taste  so  exquisitely  in  painting,  sculp-  Sir  John  fell  in  love  with  another  man's 
ture,  architecture,  poetry,  and  the  other  wife,  or  eloped  with  a  respectable  neigh- 
fine  arts,  that,  added  to  dancing,  fencing,  hour's  daughter,  and  either  resided  on 
and  speaking  a  foreign  language  or  two,  the  Continent  for  life,  to  avoid  paying 
lie  was  accounted  a  nobleman  of  univer-  the  heavy  damages  of  a  trial  for  mm.  con., 
sal  knowledge  and  brilliant  acquirements,   or  was    shot    through  the    thorax  or 

Amongst  the  elegant's  good  qualities  abdomen  and  expired  by  the  hand  of  a 
Were  politeness,  and  a  respect  for  the  fair  hot-brained  ensign  in  a  marching  regimen  t, 
sex,  mellowed  by  usage  du  monde  aqd  or  a  halfpay  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
enhanced  by  natural  humanity.  Amid  brother  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady. 
his  vices,  obstinacy  in  opinion,  personal  — Sic  transit  gloria  mundu 
conceit,  luxurious  habits,  and  credulity,    _ 

were  most  conspicuous.  These  last  led  The  P*eudo-E1eganl  of  the  19th  Century. 
him  into  many  errors,  whilst  a  contempt  Produced  on  the  decline  of  the  18th 
for  all  domestic  prejudices,  lax  principles  century,  the  modern  elegant  come3  into 
respecting  religion,  and  a  devotion  to  what  is  called  life  in  the  commencement 
foreign  manners,  and  foreign  dependents,  of  the  19th,  with  which  happy  era  he  is 
generally  brought  his  estates  to  the  ham-  identified,  differing  entirely  from  the  age 
mer,  and  his  other  property  to  ruin. —  in  which  his  father  flourished,  and  which 
Thousands  expended  on  foreign  cooks,  we  may  fairly  call  the  silver  age,  being  a 
valets,  quacks,  and  artists — tens  of  thoud-  lighter  period  than  the  golden  one,  when 
ands  on  opera  dancers,  singers,  actresses,  all  was  sterling  in  the  character  of  a 
and  fashionable  mistresses — scores  of  Briton.  Since  then,  he  has  been  changed, 
thousands  lost  to  titled  and  other  foreign  and  has  passed  through  so  many  hands 
gamblers,  with  other  large  sums  out  of  that  he  is  scarcely  recognisable.  The 
which  he  was  duped  for  pictures,  books,  present  age,  (following  the  immortal 
coins, .and  antiquities,  generally  reduced  Ovid,)  we  shall  therefore  consider  as  the 
by  the  age  of  thirty  his  fortune  to  some-  age  of  brass,  which  is  the  one  in  which 
thing  worse  than  nothing.  our  pseudo-elegant  shines. 

Then,  to  redeem  mortgages,  pay  off  The  son  of  a  Baronet  and  of  a  Jewess, 
annuitants,  rescue  seizerf  family  plate  and  his  relations  of  both  sides  of  the  house 
pictures,  to  defray  the  pension  of  four  are  of  divers  ranks  and  appearances.  He 
French  and  Italian  ladies  placed  upon  has  as  uncles  and  cousins — peers,  knights, 
halfway;  to  place  six  fiddlers  and  useful  members  of  parliament,  admirals,  gen* 
envoys  oo  love  missions  on  the  retired  erals,  and  opulent  merchants :  he  has 
""at,  to  discharge  a  score  and  half  of  saucy  also  cousins  and  half  uncles  who  are 
iscontented  servants,  and  to  keep  up  brokers  and  slop-sellers,  tripe-shop  and 
the  establishment  of  Arabian  horses,  old-clothesmen,  money-lendets  and 
Spanish  sheep, German  musicians,  Poodle  orange-venders,  prize-fighters  and  menial 
dogs,  Muscovy  ducks  roonkies,  parrots,  servants.  Amongst  the  former  clashes 
Ac,  the  great  man  formed  alliance  with  his  relatives  mostly  cut  him  on  account 
4be  ^warf,  hideous,  blear-eyed,  orde-  of  the  mis-alliance  of  his  father;  and, 
T     AfBferav.  Vol.  ft  of  the  latter  tribes,  he  QtUs  the  whole,  **» 
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cept  one  favoured  money-broker,  who  every  one  of  which,  from  the  (bar-horse 
was  found  a  useful  person,  and  who,  be*  ctub,  downwards,  he  played  his  part,  be- 
ginning by  cotLsimng  the  great  man,  end-  ing  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  dress 
ed  by  being  cozened  by  him.  of  a  coachman,  in  the  variety  of  his  ocw- 

A  long  minority  made  our  buck  ex-  femes,  in  the  knowledge  of  all  games,  in 
treroely  rich  in  ready  money,  besides  the  the  making  up  a  horse  and  selling  him 
long  and  short  annuities,  the  money  out  unsound  or  otherwise  for  ail  times  his 
at  interest  on  bond  and  mortgage,  the  value,  and  often  for  ten  times  what  he 
shares  in  public  works,  the  consols,  and  paid  for  him,  in  doing  a  flat  if  he  came 
reduced  three  per  cents,  which  stock  the  in  bis  way,  in  slighting  his  superiors,  in 
heir  took  good  care  to  prove  was  by  name  buying  every  thin/*,  and  never  overpay- 
and  nature  the  same.  ing  for  it,  in  knowing  every  throw-over, 

Born  of  a  sickly  habit,  it  was  judged  and  in  being  let  into  every  good  thing 
unwise  to  torment  so  great  a  man  with  that's  going,  in  always  winning  when 
useless  learning ;  and  he  was  taken  from  tossing  op,  or  hiding  the  horse  for  a 
a  public  school  to  prevent  his  being  bored  dinner  and  a  dozen  of  Champagne,  in 
with  books.  He  was  accordingly  bred  knowing  the  best  horse,  the  best  bottomed 
in  the  stable,  and  his  first  friends  were  man,  and  the  best  fighting  cock  in  every 
John  the  coachman,  and  Dick  Fig,  the  match,  in  coming  too  late  for  dinner, 
head  groom:  his  first  favorites  were  laughingatthedeepqatsceneina tragedy, 
Jenny  the  chambermaid,  and  a  pointer  appearing  drunk  at  the  opera,  damning 
bitch.  The  two  former  taught  him  to  the  box-keepers,  milling  his  grooms, 
ride,  drive,  drink  purl  and  porter,  and  to  treating  women  with  indecent  familiarity, 
spit  through  his  teeth  like  a  butcher :  of  bringing  his  dogs  into  compaiiy,  and  his 
the  learning  which  he  gained  from  the  company  often  to  the  dogs,  despising  at! 
two  latter,  we  can  say  nothing ;  but  he  religion,and  turning  day  into  night,  saving 
rewarded  their  services  by  ruining  the  himself  and  making  others  drunk,  hoax- 
one,  and  by  selling  the  other  for  sixty  ing  a  parson  or  a  man  of  letters,  disput- 
guineas  after  telling  a  number  of  fabulous  ing  his  bills,  entering  into  expensive 
histories  respecting  her  pedigree  and  good  lawsuits,  feeing  attormes,  making  friends 
qualities,  about  which  he  knew  just  as  with  all  the  bailiffs,  knowing  all  the  horse- 
little  as  about  his  own.  dealers  and  frail  sisterhood  by  name, 

For  a  short  time  our  elegant  was  sent  and  finally  in  finishing  his  fortune  with- 
to  the  uuiversity  ;  but  he  proved  his  out  one  generous  act  by  the  age  of 
spirit  by  getting  expelled  for  thrashing  a  twenty-five ; — then,  coming fAe  chancel- 
proctor,  and  returned  naturally  to  the  lor  for  a  while,  looking  at  France  to 
kennel  and  stable.  When  of  age,  he  abuse  it,  returning,  after  selling  bis  town 
found  an  immensity  of  his  property  anti-  and  country  mansions,  shooting-boxes, 
cipated — not  by  being  duped  like  his  fa-  &&,  to  the  most  expensive  hotel,  failing 
ther,  or  by  foreign  habits  of  sumptuous  in  getting  married  from  over  cupidity, 
ex(>ense,  bat,  by  having  sixty  horses,  trying  to  defeat  his  creditors  by  various 
twenty  couple,  of  hounds,  fifteen  other  manoeuvres,  and  to  conclude  his  noble 
dogs,  ten  carriages,  and  two  female  slaves,  career — going  into  the  Bench,  and  doing 
(for  such  he  made  them)  to  grace  his  tri-  them  all ; — after  which  he  may  start 
timphs  in  the  sporting  field.  Moreover  again  as  fresh  as  a  four-year  old,  give  a 
he  was  a  bad  accomptant*;  and  although  grand  dinner  to  his  old  associates  who 
he  was  always  quarrelling  with  his  ser-  stamp  his  character  for  a  prime  fellow, 
vants  about  their  charges,  yet  the  latter  and  live  the  rest  of  his  days  on  thw  ex- 
continually  made  head  against  him.  Be-  perience  which  he  has  acquired, 
sides  the  interest  on  long-winded  bills,  life  P.  S.  When  writing  the  foregoin 
insurance,  long  credit,  and  the  two  hun-  history,  is  was  suggested  to  us  by  an 
dred  percent,  justly  due  t#  fashionable  elderly  gentleman*  that  the  deterioration 
trades-people,  ran  up  to  an  enormous  in  the  manners  of  the  present  generation 
'exten  t  arises  from  a  long  continued  habit  amongst 

Thus  he  was  ushered  into  fashionable  our  nobility    and  gentry    of  breeding 
society,  and  belonged  to  all  the  clubs,  at  downwards.    Thence,  this  present  agg 
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of  brass  is  called  the  em  of  counterfeit  cannot  possibly  be  an  improvement; 
nobles  sad  gentlemen  ;  bat  although  a  and  these  last  cast  such  strong  suspicions 
cross  in  breeding  has  been  strongly  re-  on  one  aide  of  the  question,  that  we  are 
commended  by  cattle-dealers,  yet  the  pot  surprised  at  the  habits  and  propensi- 
Ethiopian  cross,  (often  introduced  for  ties  of  young  men  of  fashion,  -and  only 
the  love  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous-  fear  that  the  character  of  Lucretia  has 
nass,)  the  stable,*  and  the  pantry  cross,  vanished  with  the  golden  age. 


LEGENDS  OF  LAMPIDOS A. 

tarn  thM  Swojcm  MaftOiM. 

TBE  SPAJflAJtD.  That  quickness  of  invention  so  unfortu- 

AMONG  the  noble  visitors  assembled  pately  peculiar  to  women,  prompted  her 
at  Bareges  near  the  FrenchPyreoees,  to  shape  a  device  which  accident  seemed 
none  were*  more  distinguished  than  the  to  favour.  Passing  by  the  room  where 
Conde  Manuel  del  Tonnes  and  his  her  husbaud  usually  took  his  siesta,  or 
beautiful  wife  Juana.  The  dispropor-  evening  repose  ;  she  saw  the  door  half- 
*k>o  of  their  ages,  characters,  and  exteri-  opened,  and  the  ill-fated  packet  lying 
era  was  a  subject  of  surprize  to  every  on  a  writing-table  surrounded  with 
young  cavalier,  and  of  pity  to*  every  rouleaus  and  scattered  dollars.  The 
Spanish  matron.  His  shrivelled  4o*t*  faint  light  admitted  by  the  closed  ja- 
iiead,  bloated  eyes,  and  cadaverous  com-  louses  of  the  chamber  discovered  no  one 
plexion,  in  which  the  jaundice  of  spleen  in  it,  but  she  heard  the  deep  and  slow 
and  suspicion  was  added  to  the  olive  breathings  of  a  sleeper  behind  the  drape- 
tint  given  by  his  native  climate,  afforded  ry  which  shadowed  a  retired  couch, 
a  fearful  contrast  to  the  soft  youthful  Juana  instantly  took  off  her  own  well- 
countenance  of  his  consort.  After  a  known  bracelets,  folded  and  sealed  them 
short  and  reluctant  stay  at  these  celebra-  in  a  paper  shaped  like  the  jeweller's  pack- 
ted  medicinal  springs,  the  Conde  sud-  et,  of  which  the  wax  did  not  appear  to 
denly  announced  his  intended  return  to  have  been  broken.  It  would  not  be  dif- 
Madrid ;  where  the  pomp  attached  to  hcult,  she  believed,  to  persuade  her  hus- 
hts  high  official  station  soothed  his  pride,  band  that  they  had  been  sent  for  some 
and  prevented  the  indolent  ennui  which  slight  change  or  repairs,  and  the  jewel- 
diseased  his  imagination.  While  he  lers  discretion  might  be  secured.  Se- 
addressed  his  commands  te  Donna  J^  cretly  blessing  Don  Manuel's  unusual 
ana,  a  page  entered  with  a  small  packet,  want  of  curiosity  and  lethargic  humour, 
which  he  received  without  casting  his  Juana  stole  with  a  sylph*s  step  into  the 
eye  upon  k  and  put  into-  his  ve*L  But  dusky  chamber,  and  without  pausing  to 
Juana  saw  it  with  very  uneasy  seusa-  wonder  at  the  numerous  rouleaus,  though 
tiens,  knowing  that  it  contained  a  pair  the  opportunity  excited  a  smile,  exchan- 
oC  valuable  bracelets  w^ich  a  jeweller  at  gedrher  packet  for  that  which  lay  ex- 
Bareges  had  been  privately  ordered  to  posed  upon  the  table  and  fled  back.  * 
prepare  for  her.  Severely  confined  by  But  what  surprise,  perplexity,  and  did- 
♦net  husband's  jealous  parsimony,  she  had  .may,  possessed  her,  when  she  broke  the 
-been  tempted  to  commit  the  fault  com*  wax  and  beheld,  not  the  bracelets  she 
mod  to  inexperienced  wives — the  dan-  had  ordered,  but  a  magnificent  pair,  of 
gerdRl  fault  of  trusting  disobedience  to  the  rarest  Peruvian  gold  enriched  with  a 
y.  Either  by  heedlessness  or  de-  medallion  representing  a  young  man  in 
the  bracelets,  which  had  never  a  splendid  English  uniform  !  Its  corn- 
been  intended  to  meet  her  lord's  eye,  panion  contained  a  cypher  and  coronet 
had  fallen  into  bis  hands  ;  and  a  detec-  of  diamond*  Could  this  be  the  jewel- 
tioo,  aggravated  by  attempted  conceal-  let's  mistake,  the  stratagem  of  some  gal- 
raent,  would   be  the  inevitable  result,  lant  stranger,  or  part  of  a  mystery  man- 
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fortune  were  irretrievable,  as,  on  her  cau- 
tious return  to  the  chamber-door,  she 
found  it  closed  and  bolted.     In  silent 
and  profound  agony,  sharpened  by  the 
necessity  of  disguise,  Juana  awaited  the 
return  of  her  husband,  whose  counte- 
nance only  expressed  its  usual  sullen 
coldness,  while  he  completed  her  con- 
fusion by  enquiring  for  what  purpose 
she  had  privately  ordered  the  bracelets 
which  a  jeweller  had  delivered  to  his 
page.    Unprepared,  disordered,  and  con- 
scious of  error,  Juana  made  a  timid  and 
hesitating  reply,  which,  though  strictly 
true,  had  all  the  aspect  of  falsehood. 
She  alleged,  that  compassion  for  a  dis- 
tressed and  deserving  artisan,  bad  in- 
duced her  to  order  a  pair  of  bracelets, 
which  she  had  not  thought  sufficiently 
important  to   mention.      Don  Manuel 
beard  her  with  a  mysterious  smile,  and 
carelessly  answered,  that  be  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  Bareges  because  he  had 
%een  required  to  cede  the  chamber  us- 
ually allotted  to  his  siesta,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  of  the  numerous 
strangers  lately   aapved    at  the    venta 
where  they  lodged.     This  last  intelli* 
gence  explained  one  part  of  the  fatal 
mistake  committed  by  Juana,  and  deep- 
ened the  possible  calamity.     She  had 
been  seen,  perhaps,  by  the  new  guest 
feloniously  conveying  away  his  jewels, 
a!nd  leaving  in  exchange  a  deposit  which 
be  might  receive  and  expose  as  a  token 
of  preference  !     The  loveliest  rose-col-  < 
our  of  modest  shame  spread  over  her 
cheeks  at  this  thought,  and  her  husband 
throwing  the  bracelets  she  had  clandes- 
tinely purchased  into  her  lap,  smiled  on 
her  and  departed  in  silence.    This  si- 
lence and  this  forgiving  smile  touched 
her  innocent  and  generous  heart  with 
more  remorse  than  his  utmost  bitterness 
could  have  excited.     Softened  by  self- 
reproach  into  respectful    timidity,  she 
obeyed  his  commands  to  prepare  for  an 
immediate  removal  with  unusual  yet  un- 
affected meekness.      During  their  long 
journey  to  Madrid,  she  received  no  other 
notice   than  a  cold  monysyllable  or  an 
indirect  glance,  but*^he  spirit  of  youth 
and  innocence  sustained  her  hopes  and 
her  efforts  to  conciliate.  "Many  months 
passed  without  any  recurrence  to  the 
unfortunate  mistake  at  Bareges,  when 


the  English  ambassadress  gate  afete< 
which  all  the  nobility  of  Madrid  were 
invited  to  partake.  Juana  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  seek  a  friend- 
ship with  this  distinguished  lady*  half 
determining  to  deposit  the  stolen  jeweb 
in  her  hands,  that  they  might  be  restored 
to  their  owner  by  her  aid.  Many  officers 
of  high  rank,  attendants  on  the  M  Great 
Lord,*9  were  mingled  with  the  assembly, 
whose  chief  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
Conde  del  Tormes'  beautiful  wife. 
With  that  quick  and  constant  suspicion 
which  creates  the  danger  it  fears,  Juana 
imagined  some  peculiar  meaning  in  the 
occasional  glance  of  a  young  English- 
man, whose  military  dress  resembled  the 
portrait  in  the  bracelet*  A  thousand 
blushes  pursued  each  other  over  her  face, 
and  her  downcast,  yet  attentive  eye 
seemed  to  give  assent  to  the  enqpftry  ex* 
pressed  by  his.  The  gracious  gaiety  of 
the  ambassadress  encouraged  her  young 
guest  to  ask  the  name  of  this  Eogfcsh- 
man.  ••'Tis  my  brother,"  replied  her 
excellency  smiling,  "and  he  dares  not 
ask  an  introduction  to  any  Spanish  belle 
because  be  has  forfeited  my  favour  by  his 
negligence."  Juana  hazarded  another 
question  which  her  entertainer's  sprightly 
tone  invited,  and  the  ambassadress  un- 
covering her  arm  answered,  **  He  prom- 
ised to  bring  me  bracelets  of  your  purest 
Peruvian  gold  for  this  night,  and  you 
see  me  without  any ! — Listen  to  bk  ex- 
fjBjse  and  praise 'its  ingenuity.  He  tetts 
me  that  his  usual  infirmity  of  walking  in 
his  sleep  seifced  him  at  Bareges,  where 
he  dreamed  that  a  music  book  lay  before 
him,  in  which  a  Spanish  ballad  so  strongly 
touched  his  fancy,  that  te  distinguish  the 
page,  he  left  a  folded  paper  in  it ;  whan 
he  awoke,  the  packet  which  contained 
the  bracelets  intended  for  me,  was  gone. 
He  remembers  the  room,  the  ballad, 
and  the  music-book,  in  which  be  pre- 
tends that  be  deposited  it,  moat  accu- 
rately: and  if  I  may  believe  hftb,  the 

ballad  was — "—"One  of  Lopaa^L 

de  Vega's,"  hastily  interrupted  Juanflf^ 
and  the  music  book  was  mine.  -  We  left 
Bareges  suddenly  before  the  owner  of 
the  bracelets  could  be  guessed  ;  but  I 
have  brought  them  to  night,  hoping  that 
your  kindness  might  assist  me  in  restoring 
them."    The  ambassadress,  with  sraniEa 
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foil  of  benignity  and  archness,  received  Spain.  He  was  alone  in  his  chamber 
the  bracelets  from  the  young  countess,  arranging  some  important  papers  when 
whose  blushes  announced  how  much  his  valet  entered  leading  three  armed 
she  doubted  whether  she  owed  most  to  agents  of  the  police,  who  instantly  con- 
the  delicate  invention  of  the  brother  or  veyed  him    in  a  closed  carriage  to  a 

the  sister.      But  during  the  remainder  secret  prison.    The  Bishop  of  C 

of  the  evening*  her  release  from  a  dan-  received  him  there.  **  You  are  accused," 
gerous  dilemma  gave  an  elastic  ease  to  said  the  prelate  with  a  stern  air,  *•  of  se- 
her  movements,  and  a  new  lustre  to  her  duction  and  assassination  ;  and  though 
countenance,  of  which  more  than  one  our  principles  of  jurisprudence  prohibit 
eye  was  fatally  observant.  any    disclosure  of  the  accuser's  name 

The  gala  extended  far  beyond  mid*  and  communications,    I  love   England 
Bight,  and  the  brother  of  the  fair  giver  and  its  laws  too  much  to  withhold  my 
was  among  the  latest  lingerers.     Morn-  protection  from  an  Englishman.   There- 
iog  shone  through  the  triellis  of  his  bai-  tore  I  tell  yoo  your  valet  is  your  accuser, 
cony  when  he  reached  his  bed  chamber,  He  saw  you  in  the  act  of  opening  a 
where  he   saw,  with  great  surprise,  a  certain  coffer,  and  he  directed  us  where 
large  wooden   chest,    which  had  been  to  find  it  buried,  in  the  orangery  under 
brought,  as  his  servant  informed  bins  your  balcony^    You  grow  pale,  and  he 
only  a  few  minutes  before  his  return,  has    spoken    truth !" — *'  In  England,* 
by  three    strangers,  who  had  received  replied  Clanharold  after  a  short  pause, 
his  orders,  they  said,  to  lodge  it  there  M I  should  have  appealed  to  its  laws  to 
with  great  precaution.      Our  English-  protect  me  from  imprisonment  on  an 
man  prudently  dismissed  his  valet  be-  unconfirmed  pretence,  and  to  my  repua* 
fore  he  unfastened  the  lid  of  this  mys-  tation  for  an  answer  to  such  a  charge. 
terious  coffin-  and  raised  the  large  folds  It  is  no  boast  to  say,  that  Englishmen 
of  white  linen  within.     Beneath  them  are  not  familiar    with    that   ferocious 
lay  the  lifeless  body  of  Juan  a,  in  the  passion  which  urges  men  to  murder  what 
rich  attire  she  had  worn  at  his  sister's  they  cannot  possess  or  have  possessed  too 
banquet,  with  a  chain  of  Peruvian  gold  long.    When  I  tell  you  this,  I  only  tell  you 
twisted  tightly  round  her  neck,  and  tied  that  we  are  not  monsters."  Innocence  itself 
in  a  ftttal  knot.     Her  right  hand  wore  a  would  have  shrunk  from  the  Spaniard  e 
white  glove ;  the  left  was  bare  and  dis-  eye  as  he  answered.     "  You  are  aware, 
figured    by    deep    wounds. — At    this  then,  that  he  accuses  you  of  assassinating 
frightful  spectacle  a  cry  of  horror  escap-  a  woman !" — Clanharold  felt  the  rashness 
•d  Clanharold ;  but  presently  collecting  of  hisspeecband  the  inference  it  admitted, 
his  disordered  senses,  be  began  to  con-  but  baffled  his  inquisitor  by  retorting 
aider  what  was  most  expedient  at  a  crisis  "  can  be  prove  it  ?" — Stung  by  the  con- 
so  perilous.     He  saw  the  snare  prepared  tempt  in  Clanharold  a  smile,  the  bishop 
for  him,  and  had  terrible  proofs  of  the  exclaimed,    *'Tbe    proof  of  innocence 
power,  the  malice,  and  the  speed  of  the  rests  with  you.     A  female  strangled  and 
contriver.  The  vindictive  jealousy  which  cruelly  wounded   was  conveyed  to  your 
Jiad  sacrificed  so  much  loveliness  might  dwelling  at  midnight  by  men  hired  as 
also  thirst  for  his  life,  though  sheltered  by  accomplices,  but  now  witnesses  of  the 
his  national  importance  and  family  dis-  crime.     I  adjure  you  as  a  minister  of 
tinction.     In  a  few  hours  Clanharold  justice,  and  as  the  friend  of  your  na- 
had  devised    and    executed    the    plan  tion's  honour,  which  your  public  1*+ 
which  appeared  best  fitted  to  his  pur-  amination   would  endanger,  to  confess 
pose,  and  several  days  passed  without  the  truth.    Where  was  the  corpse  de- 
producing  any  rumour  relative  to  Ju-  posited  ?"— u  I  know  of  none !"  replied 
ana,  except  Ibat  she  bad  left  Madrid  Clanharold  firmly;   "nor  have  i  ad- 
with  her  husband.     When  the  Coade's  mined  any  knowledge  of  the  men  ydti 
departure    was   well    ascertained,    the  name.     I  have  bejd  no  secret  and  d  is- 
young   Englishman,    whose  pride  had  honourable  intercourse  in  Spain  either 
forbidden  any  step  resembling  a  retreat,  with  the  living  or  the  dead.     This  is 
began    to    fee)  the  policy  of  quitting  *iny  answer,  and  the  last  I  shall  repeat'' 
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The  prelate  smiled  indignantly,  and  a  Mine  is  with  you  !1'  returned  the 
departed.  But  notwithstanding  his  first  stranger  raising  his  large  eyes  with  a 
emotions  of  anger  at  the  prisoner's  dark  fire  in  them. — **  You  are  a  priest, 
haughty  defiance,  his  habitual  caution,  they  say,  and  I  want  absolution  for  My 
joined  to  some  generous  feelings,  en-  makers  secret  /"  he  clenched  his  hands 
ibrced,  perhaps,  by  the  respect  due  to  on  his  breast  with  a  groan  which  expressed 
Qaabarold's  nation,  rank,  and  family,  agony  even  to  suffocation,  and  fell  in- 
suspended  his  proceedings  even  beyond  sensible  on  the  ground, 
the  usual  degree  of -Spanish  tardiness.  The  Judge  bad  a  heart  worthy  his 
Wearied  with  the  misery  of  an  impris*  high  station  among  Christain  prieste, 
onmant  which  seemed  purposely  pro*  and  an  understanding  superior  to  the 
tracted,  Clanharold's  pride  sunk  at  errors  of  Spanish  jurisprudence.  He) 
length  under  the  anxious  entreaties  of  summoned  his  secretary  and  two  coaa- 
iu8  sister,  and  he  consented  to  avail  fideatial  assistants,  who  conveyed  the 
himself  of  her  aid.  About  this  period,  unhappy  stranger  to  a  chamber  near 
her  husband's  official  station  rendered  the -holy  tribunal,  and  carefully  recalled 
another  public  banquet  necessary,  and  his  senses.  When  bis  eyes  opened, 
she  studiously  included  the  Bishop  of  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  mysterioaa 

C among  her  guests.     In  the  chief  chest,  which  had  been  placed  before  him 

saloon,  where  the  roost  numerous  and  by  the  prelate's  order,  "flash  struck 
brilliant  part  of  the  assembly  were  en-  twelve,  and  is  all  done  so  soon  L— Well, 
gaged  in  the  Bolero,  a  stranger  sud-  carry  it  gently — my  master  is  not  yet  et 
denly  entered,  whose  extraordinary  de-  home"-*-"  Carry  the  torch,  then,"  said 
portment  and  attire  fixed  every  eye  upon  the  bishop's  secretary.-*-"  Here  are  three 
him.  A  mantle  of  grey  silk,  strangely  of  us  to  take  the  chest." — "O  tbe  dead 
painted,  was  wrapped  round  him ;  his  weigh  heavy  !— but  we  will  have  no 
feet  were  bare,  and  his  head  covered  torch;  I  know  .my  way  blindfolded.** 
with  a  large  hat  of  plaited  straw,  inter-  The  attendants  understanding  the  motion 
woven  with  flowers.  This  fantastic  of  their  masters  eye,  raised  the  cheat 
figure  moved  slowly  ronnd  the  room,  upon  their  shoulders,  and  accompanied 
looking  wildly  yet  familiarly  on  the  their  guide  through  the  dark  and  intricate 
assembly,  and  waving  the  remnant  of  a  streets  of  Madrid,  till  they  reached  the 
white  glove  stained  with  blood.  The  house  onee  occupied  by  Qlanharotd. 
females  among  the  crowd  endeavoured  to  Still  preceded  by  the  unknown,  and 
hide  themselves  from  the  intrusion  of  a  followed  by  the  bishop  muffled  up,  they 
maniac,  but  a  few  cavaliers  ventured  to  entered  the  bedchamber  where  it  had 
surround  and  question  him.  Still  waving  been  first  deposited.  "  Let  as  look  at 
the  glove,  be  only  answered,  "My  her  again  before  we  leave  her,"  said  tbe 
Mauler's  secret." — No  one  of  the  am-  secretary  affecting  to  apply  bis  eye  to  m 
bassador's  household  had  seen  this  person  chink  in  the  coffer.  "  It  is  my  man- 
eater,  or  could  guess  from  whence  he  ter's  secret !"  exclaimed  the  maniac, 
came ;  but  the  ambassadress  leading  the  pushing  him  back  with  the  strength  of 
Bishop  of  C  ■  towards  him,  directed  insanity— "but  this  gold  chain  will  pay 
his  attention  to  the  fragment  of  a  gold  for  absolution- — take  it,  •  father.  — 
chain  concealed  in  the  stranger's  breast.  *•  Follow  me,  my  son,"  said  the  bishop* 
Dismissing  every  spectator,  and  closing  "  and  the  peace  of  penitence  be  with 
the  doors  of  the  saloon,  the  bishop  laid  thee  !" 

his  hand  upon  the  maniac's  shoulder,  At  the  middle  hour  of  the  next  uigtit 
and  attempted  to  take  the  golden  chain  Clanharold's  musings  were  disturbed  by 
from  bis  vest.  With  the  same  vague  the  entrance  of  the  prelate  with  a  dark 
and  fixed  smile,  he  repeated,  "My  mas-  and  severe  countenance.'  He  accosted 
ter's  secret,"  and  covered  it  closer  in  him  in  few  words,  and  announced  tbe 
the  folds  of  his  silk  mantle.  "  Do  you  certainty  of  bis  secrer  but  final  trial  on 
know  this  ball  ?"  said  tbe  inquisitor. —  tbe  following  day.  This  information 
44  Yes." — **  And  the  business  of  this  only  raised  the  courage  and  the  hopes 
night?" — u  It  is  my  master's  secret."--  of  the  young  prisoner,  who  apprehended 
"But  what  is  your  business  here?"—  nothing  so  much  as  the   obscure  and 
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slow  prtagreas  of  the  holy  tribunal.    N*  ed  to  me^ — my  roof  has  never  been  an 
pomp  or  circumstance    was  spared  to  asylum  for  infamy  in  any  shape,  and  I 
reader  the  judicial    court  imposing  to  know  no  Spanish  woman  to  whom  it  is 
the  Englishman's  feelings  when  he  en*  do*." — ♦'  He  prevaricates !"   interrupted 
tered  it ;  but  those  feelings  may  be  well  the  Coade,  forgetting  his  own  danger 
conjectured  when  he  saw  the  chest  whicb  in  his  zeal  to  criminate  an  enemy — "  he 
had  been  employed  as  Juana's  eofln  has  spoken  falsely ! — let  him  remember 
standing  in  the  centre,  and  her  husband  Bareges  and  the  accommodating  kindness 
at  the  bar.     M  Henry  Viscount   Clan-  of    bis  sister !" — A    momentary  blush 
barold,"  said  the  inferior  judge  rising  passed     over     Clanharold's    forehead, 
solemnly  from  bis  seat  under  a  dark  followed  by  a  stern  and  deadly  paleness.' 
canopied  recess,  44  we  cite  you  here  to  — "  Under  English  laws,"  be  said,  di-* 
bear  witness  of  the  truth.     Look  on  this  reeling  his  eyes    towards    the  judges, 
man  and  answer  us — are  ye  strangers  to  u  frenzy  and  desperation  are  not  allowed 
each  other?"     "We  hare  never  met  to  convict  themselves;  nor  are  the  most  * 
before,"  replied  Cianberold,  evading  a  plausible    assertions    credited    without 
distinct  reply  to  a  question  which  he  proofs,    AH  the  witnesses  err.     If  they 
feared  might  criminate  a  man  unjustly  can  certify  the  fact  of  an  assassination, 
suspected.    "  By  the  sanctity  of  that  oath  let  them  make  known  the  manner,  and 
which  we  have  imposed  on  your  veracity,  name  the  victim." — "  Beware !"  said  the 
we. require  you  to  communicate  all  you  bishop,  "  the  chief*  witness  has  confessed 
kooworthis  chest." — "  I  know  not  what  all.     Do  you  venture  to  look  upon  this 
are  its    contents,"    he    answered,  still  chain?"    Ctanharold    instantly     recog- 
seeJring  safety  in  evasion.    The  Coade  nised  a  fragment  of  the  woven  gold  so 
fixed  his  slow  eye  on  Clanharold  as  these  fatally  employed  round  Juana's  neck, 
words  were  registered,  and  drew  his  lip  — u  You  cannot  deny    that  you  have 
inwards*  with  a  ghastly  smile.     1'hrce  seen  the  instrument  of  an  unhappy  lady* 
men  were  summoned  next,  and  solemnly  death ;  this  glove  is  the  counterpart  ol 
attested  the  conveyance  6f  this  chc>t,  at  one  worn  by  her  corpse,  and  the  place  ol 
midnight,    to  the    English   nobleman's  its  interment  is  all  we  have  to  ask.     You 
apartment,  and    professed   their  belief,  stand  here,  not  as  a  culprit,  but  as  an 
that  it  contained  a  treasure  expected  by  evidence  against  him ;    unless  a  contu- 
him.     His  valet  followed  with  a  precise  macious  silrfnee  renders  you  an  acconv 
and  accurate  detail  of  the  circumstances  pi  ice.     Where  is  the  body  of  Juana  ?T> 
attending  the  opening   of  the  lid,   the       Clanharold    remained  silent  till  this 
groan  which  escaped  bis  master,  and  the  question  had  been  thrice  repeated.     To 
short  stupor  of  agony  which  appeared  to  its  last  solemn   proposition   he  replied, 
seise  him,  while  excited  by  curiosity  and  "if  the  Goude  is  accused  of  murder,  1 
suspicion  he  had  watched  his  movements,  have  no  evidence  to  give,  but   I  fully 
Last  came  the  miserable  stranger,  still  and  firmly   believe    him   innocent.      I 
clothed  in  his  fantastic  drapery,  with  the  have  seen   no  instrument  of  death,  no 
blood-stained  glove  fn  his  baud,  and  the  place  of  sec  ret  interment,  and  to  your 
brokeo  chain   fastened   round   his  neck,  tost  question  I  answer — my  ignorance 
"  Master !  I  have  kept  your  secret !"  he  is  absolute."      The  secretary  of  the  tri- 
exclatmed  and  fain  ltd.      **S|>are  your  bunal  recorded   this  declaration,  i\hi!e 
efforts,"  said  theConde,  coldly  folding  the  only  lamp   which  lighted  the  sp.v 
his  arms  over  his  breast — **  this  wretch  cious  hall     of  justice    was    gradually 
can  tell  you  nothing  more  than  J  avow,  lowered  over  the  coffin  of  Juana.     1L. 
He  knows  his  master's  secret — he  knows  husband  shuddered  and    turned    away 
that  an  infamous  woman  left  her  husband's   his  face,    while  the  bishop,    executing 
bouse  on  the  eve  of  St.  BlasioVs  festival,  the  most  awful  office  of  his  temporal 
and  returned  to  it  no  more*"— •*  And  administration,  advanced  to  prohoui.ee 
you  received    her?"   added    the    chief  bis    sentence.      "Manuel  del   Tonne*, 
judge,  addressing  the  English  prisoner,  accused  and   convicted  by  the  assiMa:.ts 
**A4y  lord,"    replied    Clanharold — •*  I  of  your   guilt;    and   you,  Henry  Li  rd 
have  already  disclaimed  the  guilt  iroput-  Clanharold*  subjected   to  the  penalty  of 
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death  by  on  obstinate  concealment  of  rashness  was  not  without  provocation, 
murder,  approach  and  lay  your  hands  and  a  generous  stranger  whose  seoresy 
upon  this  bier." — They  obeyed  with  hazards  his  life  to  redeem  her  honour, 
contrasted,  but  strongly  evident  feelings*  — Thus  speaking,  she  raised  her  veil ; 
The  Coade's  livid  lips  shook  as  be  and  when  the  assembly  had  gazed  for 
attempted  to  speak ;  and  raising  his  an  instant  on  the  beauty  of  the  unfortu- 
shrunk  eye,  he  saw  another  witness  oafe  Juana,  dropped  it  again  for  ever, 
standing  before  him.  She  wore  the  But  the  Conde,  fully  convicted  of  si 
white  habit  of  a  nun,  and  extended  her  barbarous  intent,  was  sentenced  to  a 
hands  towards  both  the  prisoners,  long  imprisonment,  which  his  self- 
*  Judges !  the  Conde  is  innocent,  and  devouring  spirit  rendered  more  bitter 
tiie  Englishman  has  spoken  truth.  Juana  than  death.  His  servant,  the  chief 
was  not  wholly  dead  when  the  coffer  agent  in  the  attempted  assaasinauaa, 
was  unclosed,  and  Clanharold's  care  died  in  the  receptacle  for  lunatics,  where 
nsvived  her ;  but  she  could  not  enjoy  the  ambassadress  bad  discovered  him  ; 
even  life  where  her  honour  was  suspected,  and  her  brother  quitted  Spain  in  almost 
She  escaped  from  her  preserver  to  the  incurable  dejection,  execrating  that 
convent  of  St  Blasius,  where  she  found  fierce  jealousy  which,  by  urging  inoo- 
refuge  without  his  knowledge  or  aid.  pence  itself  into  dark  and  crooked  paths* 
She  returns  to  the  world  only  for  a  deprives  it  of  its  dignity  and  its  security, 
moment,  to  acquit  a  husband  whose       Ci    p  /O   *?  ^  j      V  ^ 

LETTERS  FROM  LOJTDON. 

from  tttt  Litttarr  Gtstttc         * 

umi  ui.# 
¥  WRITE  to  you  in  the  greatest  des-  information,  you  must  be  an  amateur  in 
*■  pnir.  It  is  certain  that  I  have  no  kid-leatber.  A  lady  can  purchase  a  pau 
qualifications  whatever  as  a  governess.  «•  of  shoes  at  a  few  shillings,  but  it  costs 
This  morning  I  waited  on  a  lady  who  her  some  guineas  and  several  weeks  to 
bad  advertised  lor  one.  1  found  her  make  them  ;  at  the  end  of  which  .  time, 
reuding  on  a  sofa.  "  So,"  said  she,  they  shall  be  found,  like  hatched  eggs, 
'*  you  have  called  in  consequence  of  my  quite  fit  for  bursting, 
advertisement."  "  I  have,  Madam/'  "As  for  me,"  she  continued.  Mam 
•*  \ou  ore  aware  that  there  is  no  task  so  0nly  a  poor  hosier's  wife,  so  I  promise 
important  as  the  education  of  young  wo*  yoUf  ray  daughters  shaVt  take  any  &a% 
men.  "  Certainly,  Madam.  \  "ltde-  shoe-makiog  airs  upon  themselves.  No, 
termines  the  tenor  of  their  future  lives,  they  must  earn  their  own  bread,  poor 
"  It  does  Madam.  »  It  enlarges  their  tnilJg8  .  aod,  I  protest,  'tis  as  much  as  I 
understandings  and  improves  their  mo-  en  do  to  get  them  merely  taught  walts> 
rats.  -Most  true.  Madam.  -  Can  ingaad  Italian."  «  Italian  !"  cried  I, 
you  dress  hair  ?  "  No,  indeed,  Madam.  •<  ^  you  mean  ^  8nouW  Mrn  tlleir 
-Can  you  make  shoes?  -Thank  bread  by  teaching  that  language."  "Not 
Heaven,  Madam,  I  am  not  quite  so  redu-  at  all,"  she  replied,  "  but  by  marrying 
ced  io  the  world  as  to  turn  cooler,  nor  themselves  off,  poor  things.  No  girl 
am  I  quite  so  mean  as  to  permit  an  in-  now?  aDove  a  green  grocer,  can  get  de- 
suit.  -  Sliew  the  lady  down,"  said  cently  settled  in  life  without  the  Ian- 
she;  and  thus  ended  our  pithy  interview.  guages,  Ther6  j8  the  fisnmoilger'3 
I  returned  home,  aud  told  my  hostess  daughter,  next  door— ehe  reads  Italian 
all.  -  The  lady  did  not  intend  any  in-  over  the  lurbot8  .  aod  I  warrant,  in  spite 
suit,'  said  she,  -for  sboemakmg  now  of  ber  check  apron,  looks  to  a  barouche 
lorms  a  most  important  branch  of  female  and  four." 

education.     You  are  nobody  if  you  can-  Thus  she  run  on,  and  in  fine,  fully 

not  hfel-tnp  ;  and  to  shew  any  degree  of  convinced  me,  that  I  am  an  unfit  gover- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  470.  ness  for  any  condition  of  life.      The  , 
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fO0Dg)adf9wb(p8(ft^b«bM4h9cofiiitflr  of  modem  poetry,  form  the  young  Wy's 
differs  from  her  who Mauds  beiqre  it^only  understanding  ;  and  as  for  her  conversa- 
iji  being  taught  by  cheaper  masters  j  for  tion,  she  has  happily  acquired  the  art  of 
her  accomplishments  are.  precisely  the  talking  without  knowing  her  own  mean- 
same.  Now,  as  well  as  I  cap  collect,  a  ing«  Her  education  is  then  complete  ; 
fashionable  girl  is  educated  mucb  in  this  she  enters  the  world  with  more  diamonds 
manner.  Before  her  fiugej?  are  long  than  ideas,  puts  her  face  into  circulation, 
enough  to  reach  an  octave,  sjbe  perform*  talks  good  French  and  bad  Englisb,pays 
qoooectaates  at  the  piano ;  and  is  taught  morning  visits  by  moonlight,  and  goes  to 
to  write  sentimental  essays  before  she  dinner  when  half  the  nation  are  going  to 
bias  got  oat  of  her  spi4er-legs  and  pptr  .bed., 

{looks.  She  may  not,  perhaps,  know  But  all  these  frivolities  have  a  most 
much  of  Uie  bibAe,  jbut  tbeo  she  has  half  awful  qbject  in  view.  The  whole  is  in- 
Arioste  by  heart.  The  next  great  coo*  fended  to  conclude  with  an  eligible  mar- 
aideration  is  waltzing — a  dreadful  amuse-  riage;  and  for  this  great  purpose,  arf 
paeat,my  fcaod,  which  you  may  see  fully  routes,  and  balls,  and  operas,  instituted. 
set  forth  in  an  indecent  publication  cell-  These  seem  a  sort  of  public  markets, 
ed  "  The  Treasures  of  Teiipsichore."  vbere  faces  axe  put  up  for  sale,  and 
,  Then  a  great  portion  of  her  .time  is  where  dealers  in  matrimony  go  to  make 
occupied  in  reading  certain  book?  about  purchases.  The  goods  are  therefore 
love.  X  haje  dipped  into  one  of  them*  very  properly  exposed  as  much  as  possi- 
und  found  it  contained  only  aq  account  ble,  nor  can  any  customer  complain  that 
of  a  remarkably  sickly  orphan,  who  used  he  baa  bought  a  blind  bargain.  Here 
So  cry  and  feint,  chapter  about,  had  ner-  Lombard  Street  and  St.  James's  meet  to. 
vous  starts,  two  consumptions,  and,  from  transact  compacts  of  oonveniency.  The 
her  manner  of  walking,  T  shrewdly  sue-  old  jewels  want  new  setting,  so  an  im- 
port was  wcketty.  However,  a  youag  poverished  title  and,  a  plebeian  plum  en- 
gentfeman,  no  way  disgusted  by  these  ter  into  a  treaty  ;  a  balance  is  struck  be- 
iofirmkies,  proposes*  charitably  enough,  tween  rent-rolls  aad  family  trees,  and  in 
to  marry  her,  and  take  all  her  epotheca*  due  time,  the  coronet  unites  its  fate  with 
ries'  bilU  upon  himself  But  just  their  the  sugar  hogshead, 
there  comes  a  great  mischief-maker,  who  These  shops,  then,  as  you  may  guess, 
whips  her  off  to  a  castle,  fit  for  any  thing  rdrive  a  pretty  lucrative  trade,  and  exhibit 
but  to  live  in.  Here  she  grows  quite  a  great  choice  of  commodities.  For,  if 
hypochondriac,  and  fancies  she  sees  fig-  on»  girl  sets  up  with  a  capital  of  matures, 
ores  flitting  in  the  dusky  perspective,  there  is  another  who  carries  oa  commerce 
But  all  on  a  sudden  her  real  character  at  the  piano  ;  while  a  third,  who  b&p- 
.breakaouU  She  plans  and  accomplishes  pens  to  be  only  pleasant  and  ugly,  puts 
a  desperate  escape.  She  shows  the  in-  herself  in  the  department  of  saying  good 
trepidity  of  a  bujblo  and  the  constitution  things.  Meanwhile,  the  lords  of  ere*- 
.of  a  horse.  She  rummages  out  her  lov-  tion,  who  had  probably  spent  the  morn- 
er.  Her  heart  and  her  mautb  are  his  ing  at  Tuttersall's  strut  up  and  down  the 
.  without  a  struggle.  The  one  no  longer  room,  examine  paces  and  points,  and  at 
heaves  with  grief,  the  other  no  longer  length  select  their  purchase  ;  which,  tho' 
-swells  of  hartshorn.  So  all  obstacles  are  not  warranted,  is  sure  to  be  described  in 
removed,  and  nothing  ean  equal  her  feli-  all  the  prints,  as  a  young  lady  "  eminent- 
city,  but  her  bridal  drees.  ly  calculated  to  render  the  marriage  state 
Books  such  as  these,  and  a  whole  host  truly  happy."    Adieu. 

LETTERS  FROM  SWITZERLAND,  CONTINUED. 

From  the  Monthly  Magnlte. 

Mariigny;  SepL  18,  1817.     mountain  of  Balmeffo  frite,  as  Saue- 

The  Col  de  Bahne.  8l,rt  ^k  »l0  we  were  informed  ty  tn« 

Mr  am  Mate,  guides  that  we  had  between  four  anO  tiva 

fj/^N  resuming  the  ascent  to  t}ie  Col,  miies  to  ascend  before  we  should  arrive 

^-^  or  lowest  part  of  the  ferrule  of  the  at  the  spot  which  we  were  about  to  visit 
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We  soon  quitted  Triant  valley,  and 
began  to  ascend,  by  a  serpentine  foot- 
way, through  a  forest  of  firs,  hanging  on 
a  declivity  more  precipitous  than  any 
which  we  had  yet  ascended.  This  pas- 
sage to  the  Col  de  Balme  is,  during  the 
months  when  snow  lies  on  the  ground, 
dangerous  in  the  extreme ;  so  much  so, 
that  persons  travelling  from  Marti  guy  to 
Chamouni  almost  invariably  take  the 
circuitous,  but  safe,  route  of  the  Tftenetr. 
You  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
steepness  of  this  mountain  when  I  inform 
you,  that  the  pathway  winds  upon  itself 
between  thirty  and  forty  times,  Oa  our 
right  lay  a  deep  and  slanting  ravine 
which  separates  the  mountains  between 
which  we  were  ascending;  through  this 
dashes  a  torrent  that  flows  from  the  snow 
and  ice  which  lie  on  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  and  unites  itself  to 
the  Ean-noir  of  Triant  valley.  The 
hardy  **  rose  of  the  Alps*  lay  partially 
around  us,  and  with  its  beautiful  blos- 
soms of  dark  red,  offered  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  ragged  and  cheerless 
scenery  which  now  began  to  present 
itself  on  every  side. 

As  we  continued  to  ascend,  we  saw 
before  us  beds  of  snow  and  ice,  lying  in 
the  furrows  of  the  mountain  side ;  these 
we  crowed,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived 
at  the  chalets,  which  are  sheds  erected 
for  the  temporary  shelter  of  herdsmen 
— they  were  deserted.  Nature*f*ll 
around  us  wore  a  solitary,  silent,  and 
desolate  appearance;  neither  animals, 
nor  birds,  nor  trees,  nor  alpine  shrubs 
of  stunted  growth,  were  to  be  seen ; 
fusts  of  wind  only  broke  the  stillness. 
Here  I  paused  tp  contemplate  with  feel- 
ings of  dread  and  commiseration  the 
fate  of  the  good  and  enlightened  Escher, 
of  Zurich,  who  fell  from  a  ragged  ele- 
vation near  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
on  which  I  was  looking.  This  spot 
overhangs  the  deep  ravine  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  looks  down  upon  the 
vailey  of  Triant. 

Bonrrit,  the  intimate  friend  of  Etcher, 
has  described  this  melancholy  event  in 
a  manner  so  interesting,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  to  attempt  a  translation  of  it. 
Bourrit,  who  had  not  leisure  to  accom- 
pany Escher  and  his  companions  to  the 
Col  de  Balme,  walked  with  them  from 


Bex,  of  which  place  he  warn,  at  that 
time,  a  resident,  to  St.  Maurice.  M  It 
was  not  without  feelings  of  regret,**  (be 
says,)  "  that  I  here  bade  them  farewell. 
From  Martigny  they  ascended  to  Trisnt, 
and  afterwards  on  mules  to  the  Col  de 
Balme.  Here  they  encamped  them- 
selves, and  gazed  with  admiration  oa 
the  scenes  around  this  interesting  spot 
From  this  place  they  beheld  the  famous 
Moat  Blanc,  and  the  beautiful  valley 
which  lies  at  its  base.  For  one  of  them 
it  was  the  promised  land,  in  entrance 
to  which  had  been  forbidden  by  Des- 
tiny. Escher  quitted  his  friends  to 
range  among  the  regions  around  him, 
and  scaled  that  rock,  the  account  of 
which  had  deeply  interested  him:  it 
was  oo  this  spot,  among  the  broken 
ground  which  ties  oa  that  summit  of  its 
cone,  that  his  foot  slipped — that  the 
earth  and  stones  sunk  under  him — that 
in  struggling  to  defend  his  life  he  tore 
his  hands — that  his  arms  were  broken— 
his  desperate  exertions  proved  unavail- 
ing: from  this  place  he  fell.  Escher  is 
no  more!  he  who  was  the  hope, of  his 
friends,  his  family,  his  country,  is  dead ! 
-—the  letter  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
Alberg,  is  before  me :    each  line,  each 

word  of  it,  is  blotted  with  his  tears. 

****** 

Three  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of 
this  dreadful  event,  the  elder  brother  of 
M.  Escher  went  from  Zurich  to  Geneva, 
and  ascended  to  the  Col  de  Balme  from 
the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  he  visited 
the  scene  of  his  brother's  death— of  one 
so  beloved,  that  he  bad  yielded  to*  him 
his  privileges  of  birth  and  seniority. 
From  the  Col  de  Balme  he  came  to 
visit  me.  I  conducted  him  to  the  tomb 
of  his  brother,  and  witnessed  the  tears 
of  anguish  which  fell  oo  his  grave." 

The  interest  which  must  always  ac- 
company the  knowledge  of  this  event, 
was  to  me  heightened  in  a  peculiar  de* 
gree,  for  I  was  looking  upon  V Aiguille 
dCAlier,  the  place  from  which  M.  Escher 
fell,  as  the  guide  was  narrating  the 
event.  He  directed  my  eyes  to  a  shelving 
of  rock,  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  be- 
neath this  spot :  to  this  the  body  fell 
before  its  progress  was  arrested,  and 
here  it  remained  during  the  night.  On 
the  following  day,  by  the  courage  and 
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skill  of  Cachat  It  Giant*  (as  he  was  which  is  seen  from  Martigny  to  Sion, 
commonly  called,)  Jean  aod  Joseph  and  beyond  it  From  this  commanding 
Cretou,  and  others,  whose  Uvea  were  spot  the  eye  ranges  o?er  a  succession  of 
greatly  endangered  by  their  enterprise,  Alps,  with  snow-eneruetcd  summits,  to, 
the  body  was  removed,  but  not  until  it  a  distance  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles. 
had  been  rolled  from  the  place  on  whkh  My  attempt  to  describe  the  Alps  is 
it  was  lying,  to  a  level,  some  hundred  infinitely  surpassed  by  a  magnificent 
feet  below  it;  and  from  this  place  the  view  of  the  scenery  of  Savoy  and  Swit- 
hardy  mountaineers  bore  it  The  re-  zerland,  sketched  by  the  graphical  pen 
mains  of  M.  Escher  lie  in  the  church-  of  Bourrit ;  it  is  with  this  that  he  appro- 
yard  of  Bex,  priately  commences  his  "Itiniraire  de 
It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  re-  Ckamouni,  de  Vdai*?  &c. :  he  says  that 
turn  to  conduct  you  to  the  Col  de  the  most  extensive  and  sublime  view  of 
Balme,  and  to  describe  the  wonders  the  Alps  which  be  ever  beheld  was  from 
which  are  beheld  from  it,  for  I  not  only  the  summit  of  U  dent  <fe  Vaulion,  a 
feel  that  want  of  confidence  which  al-  mountain  of  the  Jura  chain,  situated 
ways  accompanies  success,  but  I  ap*  near  the  lake  of  Joux.  Such  is  its  com- 
prehend that  the  continuation  of  my  mending  situation,  and  the  magnitude . 
fetter  will  be  very  deficient  of  intereat  of  the  objects,  that  the  eye  embraces  a 
after  your  perusal  of  the  melancholy  track  of  country  400  miles  in  extent;, 
event  which!  have  just  related;  if  you  commencing  at  the  mountains  ofDau- 
are  of  the  same'  opinion,  close  it,  and  phine,  and  terminating  at  those  of  the 
do  Dot  again  open  it  until  to-morrow  ;  Orisons.  Of  this  vast  expanse  ther*?  are 
in  the  interim,  domestic  avocations  three  remarkable  points  of  distance— 
and  sleep  may,  perhaps,  dissipate  that  Mont .  Blanc  h  seen  to  the  right,  Mont 
frame  of  mind  which  is  not  congenial  Rose  in  the  centre,  and  St  Oothard 
with  the  minor  interest  which  accora-  bounds  the  left  extremity  of  this  mag- 
panies  the  description  of  Alpine  scenery,  nificent  chain.  Saussure  and  Bourrit 
We  were  ascending  the  central  chain  inform  us  that  from  the  summit  of. 
Of  the  mountains  of  Europe:  we  arrived  Mont  Blanc,  they  couW  glance  from 
at  the  Col  of.  the  mountain  of  Balme,  the  plaina  of  France  to  those  of  Piedmout 
tnd  here  the  roost  gigantic  features  of  in  an  instant 

Nature  burst  upon  our  sight !  In  front  The  most  enlightened  naturalist  that 
lowered  the  Monarch  of  Mountains,  any  age  or  country,  has  produced,  the 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  whose  great  Humboldt — who  visited,  during  five 
ample  folds  covered  a  considerable  por-  years,  the  most  stupendous  scenery  of 
tion  of  his  majestic  form.  The  moun-  the  Andes — passed,  in  lat  1.33  S.  the 
tains  .which  constitute  a  portion  of  limit  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  is 
the  chain  connected,  immediately  with  15,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  conse- 
Mont  Blanc,  are  viewed  in  profile  from  quently,  the  boundary  of  vegetation; 
this  place.  Mount  Breven,  aud  the  for  lichens,  which  he  fotud  at  a  height 
Needles,  as  they  are  called,  which  bound  of  18,903  feet,  cannot  be  considered 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  are  seen  even  a  remote  link  of  vegetation,  since 
in  profile  a)*o.  At  the  base  of  these  they  have  peither  roots,  stems,nor  leaves: 
and  at  a  fearful  distance  beneath  us  these  also  he  passed,  and  reached  an 
Ivy  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  To  the  elevation  of  19,400  feet  on  Chimbo- 
right  are  le  Buet,  and,  the  chain  of  razo  ;  nor  did  he  terminate  his  enter- 
mouotains  which  overlook  Valorsine,  as  prising  and  unequalled  efforts  until  he 
far  as  la  Dent  du  Midi,  of  which  I  have  trod  the  verge  of  that  region  which  is 
already  spoken.  Behind  us,  and  to  our  hallowed  and  unapproachable.  Amid 
lef),  are  seen  Mounts  St.  Oothard,  these  trackless  regions  of  intense  silence 
Fourche,  Orimsel,  Femmi,  and  Diablo-  — un visited  but  by  the  ethereal  and  un- 
rein. The  Col  de  Balme  appears  to  be  earthly  airs  of  heaven,  or  the  noiseless 
the  stupendous  barrier  of  two  vallies — drifting  of  snow-flakes — the  condor,  the 
that  of  Chamouni,  in  Savoy,  and  that  giant  of  the  birds  of  prey — a  being  so 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Pennine  Alps  organised,  as  to  enjoy  an  isolation  aud 
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singleness  of  existence,  whteh  we  can*  ahed  regione*  Uea  id  atrfence;  berfea- 
nbt  contemphrte  without  feelings  of  awe  teres  are  fixed  and  unchangeable:  the 
and  admiration — »  beheld  towering  antft  deadening*  massive,  add  tinrehrxingeto- 
▼f^on  can  do  longer  embrace  it  Over  brace  of  ice  is  entwined  around  her  for 
these  regions  it  appears  t&  possess  an  ever. 

uncontrolled  and  god-like  dominion :  it  The  beneficial  effects  of  metmtarti 
soars  so  infinitely  beyond  (he  chain  of  atmosphere  have  been  Often  corttem- 
ahimal  and  vegetable  life,  as  to  generate  plated,  not  so  much  by  the  disciples  of 
a  doubt  whether  our  hemispheres  bare  ifisculspius  and  Galen,  as  by  those 
given  -it  existence.  philantfaropiatswhoare  skilled  in  phy* 

*  The  mind  labours  to  form  a  definite- sical  knowledge.  You  may  remember 
idea  of  these  objects  of  oppressive  sub-  the  amusing  speculation  of  Rosseao  bo 
limity:  ifft  fails  in  doing  so,  ho*  can  it  this  subject.  Certain  it  is;  that  tiie-' 
hope  to  frame  to  itself  that  giant  of  senses  en  mountain-summits  are  pecn* 
mountains,  DhawaYagiri,  the  loftiest  of  lrarly  sosceprifel*.  From  experience,  I; 
the  Asiatic  Alps,  which  towers  to  a  can  assure  you*  that  our  gratification' 
height  of  nearly  97,000  feet,  almost  was  intense..  As  we  rambled  oritW 
twice  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc  t  Cot,  the  wild  thyme  which  we  struct? 
Prom  the  summit  of  Chandraghhri,  a  with  our  feet  threw  up  a  delicious  fra- 
oiountaln  in  the  valley  of  Nepaol,  the  grance,  which  seemed  to  pierce  Our 
landscape  possesses  unequalled  gran-  nerves  with  unwonted  keenness, 
dear.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  informs  as;  I  was  enchanted  by  the  wild  flowers* 
that  the  scenery  rises  gradually  to  an  which  lay  around  me :  mine  Was  ■  lore 
amphitheatre,  and  seccessively  exhibits  at  first  sight  ;u  I  felt  an  instants  neon?,  a 
the  cities  and  numberless  temples  of  the  magnetic  affection  for  them  t — how  tittle 
valley  below,  the  stupendous  mountain  was  I  disposed  to  envy  that  gradual  at* 
Sheoopoori,  the  still  super-towering  Jib-  taohment  which  is  rounded  upon  a  long; 
jfbia,  dotbed  to  its  enow-capped  peek  a  studious,  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
with  pendulous  forests :  and  finally,  the  thfrir  exquisite  '  organisation.  Row 
gigantic  Himmaleb,  forming  the  ma-  blindly  did  I  tore  them  !  I  packed  them 
jestic  back  ground  of  this  wonderful  and  from  their  beds— I  dropped  them  into 
sublime  picture.  irty  hat;  and  bore  them  away^— not  with 

On  the  icy  summits  around  me,  the  the  pride  of  a  botanist,  but  with  the  joy- 
stillness  of  midnight  and  the  blare  of  ous  exahelion  of  a  school-boy.  They 
noon  were  united.   Nature,  on  these  ex-  shall  be  my  companions  to  England. 


MUSIC. 

blSTORY  OF  MOZAIVTS  REQUIEM. 

,  Prttn  ttw  Literary  Gasett*. 

Acj'R*       %  r%  *  .«    wons,  contained  the  question,  whether  he 

S  Mozart  s  Requiem  has  met  with  wouJd  pngagf  in  composing  a  mass  for 
universal  applause  in  one  of  the  late  ^  dead,  for  wh(lt  remuneration,  and  -a 
Oratorios,  a  few  historical  particulars  WUattime?  Mosart,  who  never  ueedt* 
respecting  this  masterpiece  of  music  may  engag9  in  my  ^  without  the  consent 
be  of  sufficient  interest  to  find  a  place  in  of  bia  wifof  communicated  immediately 
your  Literary  Gazette  ^  Wtter  to  ^  tnd  manifesting  his  wish 

1  remain,  &c.  A.       t0  try  hia  ^j^  for  onoe  m  ^^  Wod  ^ 

^  The  history  of  Mozart's  last  master-  composition,  they  easily  agreed,  that  ha 
piece,  his  unequalled  Requiem,  is  as  should  undertake  the  composition  of  the 
mysterious  as  remarkable.  .  A  short  time  Requiem.  He  therefore  answered  by 
before  the  Emperor  Leopold's  corona-  the  unknown  messenger,  that  he  wan 
tion  at  Prague,  as  King  of  Bohemia,  willing  to  compose  a  Requiem,  fixing  a 
Mozart  one  evening  received  an  aoony-  remuneration,  but  not  the  time,  ia  which 
mous  letter  by  an  unknown  messenger,  be  would  engage  to  finish  it  A  few  days 
which,  besides  many  flattering  expres-  after,  the  same  messenger  returned,  de- 
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liverfdtba  tgra«l-fof  femunerttioimf iA  haliatt  Opera-HotweilVieww,  the  prin- 
the  remark,  thai  having  been  so  very  cipal  perioriners  endeavoured,  by  ptir- 
moderate  in  his  demand*  be  might  be  posely  singing  false  notes,  to  spoil  the 
assured,  that  a*  soon  at  he  bed  finished  effect  of  the  finest  airs,  and  consequently 
it,  he  should  receive  a  farther  remunera-  of  the  whole  Opera.  Mozart,  in  despair 
uon  ef  double  tbaj  sum ij  as  to  the  time,  at  seeing  hia  productions  so  shamefully 
it  was-entirely  left  to  his  own  pleasure,  disfigured*  burst  into  the  box  of  the 
In  the  mean  time,  Mozart  received  the  Emperor,  who  was  present  himself,  and 
honourable  and  lucrative  commission  to  complained  of  the  vile  trick  played  to 
compose  an  Opera  Seria  (or  4)6   Era-  hjm ;    upon  which  his  Majesty  sent  a 

Gror^s  coronation  at  Prague,  which,  as  serious  message  to  the  singers,  reminding 
ozart  bad  a  great  predilection  for  the  them  ©I  their  duty,  and  threatening  them 
Bohemians,  he  eagerly  accepted.  Just  with  his  disgrace ;  and  U  was  only  by 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  his  that  means  that  was  saved  the  repots* 
post-chaise  with  his  wife,  in  order  to  go  tion  ol  this  fine  Opera,  which  ever  since 
to  Prague,  the  unknown  messenger  pre?  has  proved  a  favorite  wiih  the  musical 
sen  ted  himself,  and  tapping  him    cpur-  world. 

teously  on  the  shodder,asked him— how       But  to  return  to  our  Requiem;  Mo- 
it  would  be  with  the  Requiem  under  the  %art  continued  with  his  usual  love  of  hie> 
present  circumstances?  Alosart  explained  profession,  to  work  on  the  composition, 
to  him  the.  urgency  of  this  present  jour-   of  it,  often  repeating :  •*  I  Hear,  I  fear  i 
ney,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  am  writing  my  own  Keo/iiem ;"  and  his. 
after  his  return  the  Requiem  should   be  affectionate  wile,  seeing  his  melancholy 
his  first  occupation.      With  this  answer  state  of  mind  returning,  thought  jit  ne- 
tbe  messenger  went  away  quite  satisfied,  cessaty  to  apply  for  medical  advice,  uud 
It  was  at  Prague  that  Mosart  first  began  actually  took  fcom  him  the  rompositioa 
to  feel  Ahe  disease,  which  in  little  more  of  the  Requiem,  which  she  looked  at  as 
than   a  year  afterwards    deprived    the   the  cause  of  his  depression*   -.She  bad, 
world  of  the  greatest  composer  ,wbo  ever   indeed,  soon  the  satisfaction  to  see  him 
existed  :  his  colour  was  very  pale ;  but  recovering :    but  alub !  the  joy  wan  of 
his  spirits  were  as  lively  and  entertaining  short  duration,  and  soon  be  relapsed  into 
as  ever.    On   bis  return  to  Vienna,  be  his  old  disease,  which  in  a  lew  weeks 
began   immediately  his  Requiem,  and  proved  his  duath.     Mooaxt  was  resigned 
worked  with  great  interest  and  attention;   to  his  fate,  but  could  not  help  sometimes 
but  the  state  of  his  health  continuing  to  lamenting,  that  being  just  on  the  point  to. 
decline,  he  was  seised   with  a  great  de-  enjoy  tranquilly   his  life  and  hi*  ;«rt,  he 
jection  of  spirits,  and    even  began  to  was  obliged  to  leave  both.     On  the  very 
think  that  his  death  was  not  very  distant,  day  of  his  death,  be  asked  for  his  He- 
One  day  as  he  was  taking  an  airing  with  quiem,  remarked  that  his  prediction  b«d 
hie  wife  in  the  Prater,  be  was  overpow-   been  true,  and  wished  to  hear  some  pans 
ered  by  bis  melancholy  presentiments:  performed  at  his  bed-side:  this  wish  was 
— **  I  feel*"  said  lie,  "  that  I  roust  die ;  complied  with ;  he   had  the  satisfaction 
mod  have  only  a  short  time  left  to  live;  of  admiring  and  finding  relief  and  con- 
I  am  sure  tbey  have  given  poison  to  me :  solation  in  his  own  production  ;  and  he 
I  am  almost  convinced  of  it !"  This  was  ceased  to  breathe  a  few  hours  after. 
indeed  a  suspicion,  which  Mozart  enter-       Not  quite  an  hour  after  his  death, and 
Sained  even  till  bis  death.    It  is  true,  that  even  before  the  news  of  it  was  suppose! 
he  had  many  and  some  very  dangerous  to  be  known   beyond  the  doors  of  the 
•newiies,    chiefly    amongst    the  Italian   house,  the  unknown   messenger  was  on- 
composers  and  artists,  who   before  bis  nounced,    demanding   the  MS.  of  the 
time  had  been  the  only  admiration  of  the   Requiem,  imperfect  as  it  was  ;  it  was  of 
public,  and    who  now     were   scarcely  course  delivered  to  him ;  and  never  sime 
observed  by  the  side  of  this  luminous  was  he  heard  of,  in  spite  of  all  inquiries, 
prodigy  in  music     The  envy  and  hate  and  of  the  wish  fuiblicly  expressed  by 
of  these   miscreants  went  so    far,  that  the  family  of  the  deceased,   to  know  tie 
when  his  incomparable  Opera  leNozze  name  of  this  mysterious  admirer  ol  Mo- 
di  Figaro  was  first  represented  at  the  zart's  genius.  A  considerable  time  elat*- 
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ed;  the  Requiem  wu  not  published,  nor  corrected  copy  in  M.'s  own  hand-writ- 

•ny    where  performed;    and  the  fear  ing;  and  from  this  it  was  soon  afterwards 

began  to  arise,  that  by  the  whim  of  some  published,     Mofcart  died  in  the  night  of 

unknown  enthusiast,  this    last  master*  the  5th  Dec.  1791,  ia  the  35tb  year  of 

piece  of  Mozart  might  be  lost  to  the  bis  age,  omvewally  lameoted  add  adroir-' 

public     Fortunately  M.'a  widow  was  ed  as  a  composer,  as  a  man,  end  as  a 

able  to  find  out  the  original  and  much  companion. 


CORNUCOPIA. 


hom  kapha  el.  ces  of  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  Be- 

W HEN  the  French  under  the  com*  douins  is  one  related  to  him  by  the  sob 
maod  of  Buonaparte  landed  in  £•  of  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Cairo. 
gypt,  Dom  Raphael,  who  is  a  native  of  The  father  determined,  though  at  an  ad-'4 
8yria,ofiiciated  as  minister  to  thechristians  vanced  age,  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to 
at  Cairo.  The  French  employed  him  as  Mecca,  and  according  to  the  practice  of 
their  interpreter ;  in  this  quality  he  ac-  the  Mahometan  merchants  to  unite  with 
companied  their  army  in  Egypt,  and  at'  it  a  commercial  speculation.  He  accord- *' 
length  embarked  with  -  it  for  France,  ingty  loaded  a  great  number  of  camel* 
where  he  was  in  the  sequel  appointed  with  hie  only  son,  his  wives,  relations,' 
Professor  of  the  Arabic  language  at  Pa-  and  staves.  The  pilgrims  Sn  general  join 
ris.  This  situation  be  not  long  since  the  grand  caravan,  but  the  train  of  the 
resigned  :  he  is  now  in  the  pay  of  Sir  merchant  of  Cairo  was  so  numerous  as  : 
Sidney  Smith,  and  is  probably  engaged  to  form  a  caravan  of  itself,  and  it  there- 
for the  service  of  the  A nli piratic  Institu-  fore  travelled  alone  at  some  distance  from 
tion%  over  which  that  officer  presides,  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  the  desert 
From  the  manuscripts  of  Dom  Raphael,  their  water  failed  ;  for  the  skins  which 
a  M.  Mayeux  has  lately  extracted  that  they  had  taken  with  them  were  dried  up- 
part  which  relates  to  the  Bedouins,*  and  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  merchant 
published  it  m  three  handsome  volumes  offered  the  Arabs  who  served  him  as 
wkh  £4  engravings.  The  first  contains  guides  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  pro- 
the  enumeration  and  description  of  the  cure  him  water ;  for  the  Arabs  are  ac- 
difierent  Arabic  tribes,  and  the  two  oth-  quainted  with  all  the  springs  in  the  des- 
ers  are  devoted  to  the  religious  and  do-  ert  ;  but  these  hard-hearted  rovers,  fore- 
mestic  customs  of  the  Bedouins.  This  seeing  that  the  Caravan  must  soon  perish 
work  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  though  with  thirst  and  become  their  prey,  refused 
it  contains  many  particulars  that  are  al-  the  proffered  reward,  and  witnessed  un- 
ready known  from  the  narratives  of  trav-  moved  the  inexpressible  sufferings  which 
ellers  :  still  they  are  not  borrowed  from  men  and  beasts  endured  from  the  exces- 
the  latter,  but  the  whole  seems  to  be  the  sive  heat.  The  camels  dropped  under 
result  of  the  personal  observations  and  their  burthens  one  after  another  :  the 
experience  of  Dom  Raphael.  His  French  merchant  himself  perished  ;  his  son  and 
style  has  in  many  places  quite  the  orien-  the  women  with  great  difficulty  joined 
tai  stamp.  He  is  intimately  acquainted  the  caravan  of  pilgrims,  with  the  toss  of 
with  the  Arubic  tribes  in  Syria  and  their  all  their  wealth,  which,  as  may  easily  be 
singular  customs.  Of  Seetzen9s  travels  conceived,  was  secured  and  shared  by 
Dom  Raphael  makes  no  mention  ;  most  the  Arabs.  The  young  merchant  had 
probably  be  never  heard  of  him.  By  become  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  pilgrims; 
combining  the  observations  of  these  two  but  on  his  return  home  he  had  still  one-  - 
travellers  with  these  of  the  authors  of  the  third  of  his  father's  property  left  him  ; 
great  French  work  on  Egypt,  a  tolerably  with  this  he  prosecuted  his  trade,  and 
complete  account  of  the  Arabian  tribes  bad  again  acquired*  considerable  wealth 
might  be  produced.  Among  the  instan-  when  the  French  made  themselves  mas- 
♦  See  Vol.  1.  p.  291.  tw»  of  Caifo. 
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Stom  tfet  Utcnrf  Oasctte. 
WBItfSICAL  DUETT. 

A  new  engraving  hat  recently  appear- 
ed  in  Parte  in  which  the  arts  of  music 
and  design  have  with  considerable  ef» 
fort  been  combined  together.  This 
print  represents  a  Magic  Rack  and  a 
Duett,  entitled,  The  two  Lovers,  which 
ie  sung  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
Piano.  The  music  is  written  upon  a 
single  line  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  winding  road  upon  the 
Rock,  along  which  the  two  Lovers  have 
resolved  to  journey.  The  words  for  the 
Lady  read  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  those  for  the  Gentleman  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  The  two  singers 
would  therefore  infallibly  meet,  were  it 
not  for  a  furious  Dragon,  which  is  sta- 
tioned io  the  middle  of  the  Rock*  for 
Ss  purpose  of  preventing  their  union, 
aving  nothing  better  to  do  the  Lovers 
continue  their  journey,  the  one  towards 
the  summit,  the  other  towards  the  foot  of 
the  Rock,  from  whence  they  recommence 
the  game,  which  might  be  prolonged  for 
a  considerable  time,  if  a  thunder-bolt  did 
BOt  settle  the  business  by  destroying  the 
Dragon.  **  Then  the  Lovers  having 
met  embrace  each  other  with  transport 
The  Duett,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
does  not  end  badly. 

As  the  music  is  written  on  a  single 
line,  it  is  necessary  that^he  air  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  begiuning  may 
serve  for  the  end,  and  the  end  for  the 
beginning.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to 
have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  or  what 
is  much  the  same  neither  head  nor  tail 
For  the  arrangement  of  this  air  a  degree 
of  labour  must  have  been  requisite,  tlie 
very  thought  of  which  fatigues  the  imag- 
ination. The  composer  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  overcome  so  many 
difficulties  ;  he  has  displayed  in  this  ro- 
mance as  much  patience  and  mechanical 
genius,  as  are  usually  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  Mill. 

MATCH-MAtlftG. 

The  system  of  Match-making  in  Eng- 
land has  generally  been  considered  rather 
as  a  private  affair  than  a  public  occupa- 
tion. In  Finland,  however,  it  is  actual- 
ly a  profession,  practised  by  one  or  two 
old  women  in  every  village.    But  it  is 


perhaps  a  more  carious  met,  that  the 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
only  takes  place  on  one  day  in  the  year. 

SOUTH   AMERICAN    LIBERALITY. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Bra* 
zu\  by  Mr.  Henry Koster,  contains  many 
curious  observations  on  the  civil  and  po- 
litical state  of  that  country.  The  gov- 
ernment preserves  the  character  which  it 
formerly  maintained  at  Lisbon.  The 
Minister,  Mr.  d'Aranjo,  entertains  ex- 
tensive plans  of  civilization,  and  is  more- 
over a  friend  to  religious  and  political 
tolerance.  The  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture in  the  internal  administration  of 
Brazil,  is  the- equality  which  prevails  be- 
tween the  Whites  and  the  Mulattos. 
The  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
people  of  colour,  are  not  only  extremely 
mild,  compared  wkh  those  which  exist 
in  the  other  colonies  ;  but  custom,  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  the  connivance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, enforce  the  strictest  execution 
of  these  legislstive  arrangements.  Ail 
people  of  colour,  in  easy  circumstances, 
obtain  without  difficulty  White  diplomas, 
by  which  they  are  qualified  to  hold  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  dignities.  Mr.  Koster 
saw  a  very  dark  mulatto,  who  was  a 
Captain  in  Chief,  that  is  to  say,  an  officer 
of  superior  administration.  He  asked  a 
Portugueze  gentleman,  how  it  happened 
that  a  mulatto  was  permitted  to   fill  so 

high  a  situation.      "  Mr. ,n  replied 

the  latter, "  was  once  a  man  of  colour,  but 
he  is  not  so  now  ;  he  has  been  bleached 
by  a  diploma.  How  came  you  to  ima- 
gine that  a  mulatto  could  be  a  Captain  in 
Chief?  I  can  assure  you  he  is  as 
white  as  either  you  or  I."  This  system 
of  equality  between  the  two  chief  tribes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  will  no  doubt 
tend  to  create  a  new  nation  of  mixed 
blood. 

ZADIG  SAID  TO  BE  A  PLAGIARISM. 

Extract  from  Jorgensons  Travels  m 
France  and  Germany,  lately  published. 
The  following  anecdote  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  which  came  tq  my  know- 
ledge during  my  atay  in  Germany,  is  so 
little  known  in  this  country,  that  I  send 
it  for  insertion  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 
I  was  one  day  conversing  with  a  German 
gentleman,  who  is  deeply  skilled  io  *U 
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branches  of  tttmtore,  aad  had  etadied  her  a  little  pottage,  which  she  eat  and  lay 
tta  Foeoch  and  English  asjthore  with  down  to  rest.  She  ordered  the  servant 
great  attention*  Voltaire  sucidantnMy  to  enter  her  chamber  at  precisely  three 
became  the  subject  ol  conversation  :  1  qnarters  past  eleven  on  the  same  evening, 
mentioned,  that  the  great  Frenchman  She  was  punctually  obeyed.  At  raid- 
had  displayed  a  wonderful  versatility  of  night  she  roaey  but  appeared  to  have  had 
genius  :  but  nothing  struck  me  so  much  no  sleep ;  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen* 
as  the  variations  of  his  style  when  writing  One  of  her  women  was  then  in  the  apart* 
on  different  topics— I  mentioned  Zadig  meirt,  and  she  told  her  that  she  wished  to 
as  an  instance ;  who  would  believe  the  remain  alone  ontil  twelve  o'clock  next 
author  of  this  small  volume  to  be  the  night  "  Permit  me,  than,  to  bring  your 
name  man  that  bad  written  the  History  Royal  Highness  some  refreshmeat^said 
of  Charles  XII.  or  the  Letters  on  the  the  maid.  "  My  sorrow  is  sufficient* 
English  nation,  if  we  were  not  wail  in-  (Here  the  unfortunate  Princess  was  una* 
tormed  of  the  met  t  The  German,  with-  Me  to  repress  her  tears.)— u  But  Mad* 
oat  intending  to  detract  in  the  leant  from  ame  will  at  mast  allow  me  to  remain  w 
Voltaire  s  reputation,  mformed  me,  that  one  of  these  closets  T9 — "  With  all  m* 
the  original  Zadig  was  actually  written  heart,  since  you  wish  to  do  so  ;  I  feel  as 
some  cauteries  back  by  a  Persian  pbiloe-  I  ought  to  do  the  value  of  your  affia> 
opber.  A. copy  bad  found  its  way  into  tioo.  — "  Madame's  bed  will  want  raak* 
the  East  Indies,  whence  it  was  transmit-  ing  again." — *♦  I  do  not  intend  to  fit 
ted  to  England  ;  where  it  lay  without  down." — M  Alone  for  four-and-twenty 
notice,  till  it  accidentally  mil  into  the  bourn  ?" — a  I  shall  be  with  my  virtuous 
hands  of  Voltaire ;  who  published  it  as  father,  with  a  tender  mother,  with  my  be* 
the  production  of  his  own  fancy.  loved  brother,  with  an  snot  the  model  of 
nn/,tll,a.    »M„A„.     .  every  virtue,  and  with  all  good  French* 

DUCHESS  0  ANOOULBME.  _/      Au7l  .     ^  4k  *  •  n  

m,        .  .  ,..«.,         meo*     Oh  !  how  short  the  time  will  ep* 

The  grief  eiperieoced  by  the  Duchess   fB§r  j     /^ "  (Here  sobs  choked 

dAngouWmeoutheanmversanesofthe  her  utterance  :  for  a  moment  she  ap. 
death  of  her  august  parents,  is  universal-  ^^  lo  ^  suffocated :  a  profound  sigh 
ly  known.  She  has  lamented  their  un-  ^Heved  her :  she  suddenly  became  camt, 
happy  fate  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  resumed  her  accustomed  serenity.) 
the  Dwina,  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  u  Now  j  am  we|,  again,  very  wetl- 
and is  still  mconsolabk  Noluit  conso-  j  tnank  yoo^etire  ;  it  is  just  twelve 
lart,  e*«  non  «^--Tbe  following  de-  o'clock/  Next  night  at  the  appoint*! 
tails  of  the  distress  of  Madame  de  France  h^  ^  Wtkful  Birflini  of  Madame  en- 
on  the  2lst  of  January  1^97,  cannot  fail  terod  her  apartment.— Bring  me,"  said 
to  be  read  with  interest.*  1  his  august  sbef  .*  a  |iu|e  po^  guch  as  I  had  last 
Princess  was  then  at  Vienna;  and  the  night."—«Bu^Madarne,  you, must  have 
following  account  was  published  in  the  something  more  after  twenty-four  hours." 
Austrian  Journafo.                                     _„  £  want  nothi     ^  M  ^twt 

On  the  20th  of  January,  Madame  de  except  a  ,itlle  ^  Madame  deFmnce 
France  (Ducbe^dAngouleme)  retired  j^  paased  these  twenty-four  hours  in 
toherDed-chaifiberatseveom  the  eye-  meditating^eading,  praying  and  weeping, 
ni  ng,  desired  one  of  her  servants  to  bring 


THE    DRAMA. 

From  tbt  literary  Cttctte. 

COVENT-GARDEN,  MAY  1817.  to,  under    Abtn    Hornet    an    Africsn 

^kN  Tuesday  last  a  new  historical  play,  Admiral,  who  has  landed,  to  attack  the 
^-^  called  the  Conquest  of  Turanto  or  town.  He  is  impelled  by  the  double 
St.  Clara's'  Eve,  was  performed.  The  motive  of  hostility  to  the  Christians  and 
first  scene  opens  with  a  view  of  a  Moorish  to  revenge  the  death  ofuis  wife,  Azoiida, 
body  of  troops  on  the  shore  of  Tarea-  a  Spanish  captive,  who  had  perished,  ia 
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ooeof  bjs^kif^isbei  with  $e  governof,  country  upon  Rinaldo*  This  produces 
Aiomo  de  Cvrduba,  some  twenty  years  the  beet  scene  in  the  play,  between  him 
Wore.  In  the  second  scene,  Oranid  and  Valentio :  in  which  •  the  former  uo- 
the  governor's  daughter,  makes  a  relig-  eospectingly  complains  to  the  hitter  of 
ious  offering  at  a  shrine  of  the  Vir-  the  horridstigma  unjustly  cast  upon  hint, 
gin  i  and  Va|epiio,'a  young  Taran-  of  haying  basely  betrayed  his  country; 
line  nobleman,  in  love  with  her,  over-  The  governor  is  afterwards  saved  from 
hears  her  praying  for  the  safety  of  one,  execution,  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
whom  be  supposes  to  be  a  favoured  rival,  his  daughter  Omnia,  and  the  exertions 
He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  refused,  of  Riruildo.  Aben  fjumet  discovers  thai 
She  goes  out*  TV  floors  enter  and  his  wife  Azonda  was  sister  to  Aloneo  d* 
seize  him.  At  Aben  Hamet's  com-  Cordoba ;  that  Wore  her  death  ^he  had 
raand,  he  bears  a  summons  of  surrender,  been  delivered  of  a  son,  and  that  Binaldo 
to  ^Aoozq  de  Corduba  He  meets  is  his  son.  The  innocence  of  the  latter 
there  Rxnaldo  his  suspected  rival,  a  is  made  to  appear.  Valentio  stabs  him- 
yoqng  man  brought  up  by  the  gbver^  seff  oa  his  treason  being  made  known, 
nor  and  supposed  to  be  a  destitute  and  a  peace  is  cemented  by  the  marriage 
orphan  of  poor  and  unknown  parentage,  of  Rinaldo  and  Crania*  A  second  love 
Valentio  meeting  a  refusal  of  Orania?$  affair  is  'carried  on  betwtan  Isidore, 
band  from  her  father,  determines  to  a  companion  of  Rinaldo,  and  a  young 
betray  Taranto  to  the  Moors  on  the  female  a  companion  of  Orania. 
desperate  hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress.  m 

Being  sent  back  with  a  defiance  to  Aben 

Hamet,  he  proposes  to  admit  the  Moors         dramatic  sketch  of  ebicblb. 
in*  the  town,  by  a  postern  gate  in  a  ^^  fc  im.-After  teeing  kU  Ore*,, 
subterraneous  passage:  the ,  firing  of  two  Altx^der,  and  OHoiLi . 

guns  from  the  platform  to  be  the  signal 

and  the  price  of  his  treason,  any  object  Jg*?0*^1*  ***"*  for  S0Preme  com- 
which  he  might  choose  to  select  from  the  See  Kbmblb  comet,  the  Monarch  of  the  stage, 
general  plunder.     He  afterwards,  under  Jn  Alexander,  his  majestic  form, 
Jbe    pretext  of  .ffonfiag  Rinaldo  .«  Y&S££tgZg;ff£?  ^^ 
opportunity   of  signalizing   bis   valour,  His  aspect  is  imperial  like  his jport. 
contrives    to    make  that    unsuspecting  SnfhasinieJtsjitthescalptor^froutofJove. 

v  At  .  r,        *  Ills  ample  forehead  speaks  exalted  sense ; 

young  man  open  the  postern  gate,  at  Upon  hw  brow  the  fate  of  empires  haa«n 
the    appointed     hour.       The     Moors  The  lightnings  in  his  eyes  are  wont  to  play, 
«nah     in    and    nftrn-     a    brave    d«fon<>tt   And  leap  forth,  with  t><e  thunder  of  his  voice, 
rush    in    and   alter    a    orave    oettnee  x^ngr^  Wlther  armies;  aad  to  make 
Rinaldo  is  taken  prisoner,  but  in  admire-  Cheap  victoajautend  his  flaming  sword.- 

■~  "*  1  the  Roman  Cn 

a  ifoue-cate, 
H  CortolL" 
i  in  shining  mal 
Lion  cbaf  d 
ihisfory  tunv-» 

prepanng  to  resist  tne  attack  Of  a  vigilant  His  stature  seem'd  of  more  than  human  *ze 
and  inveterate  enemy,  gives  a  grand  By  rate  enlarged.— Upon  the  Volscian  Lord 
*  *-•  —  „>  «  :..  u:«  ~»l~Z  f. .«•!.<,  #iw*  Jle,  downward,  shot  a  mortal  born'ng  glanre. 
enter tainment  in  his  palace.  Just  as  the  M  Wrathfol  fires  are  hurTd  f>om  EtnWbrow! 
ladies  are  commencing  a  dance,  the  H  is  temples,  with  his  clenched  band t^e  struck, 
Moors  break  in,and  amidst  the  discharges  And  ^cfioMWk  the  appellation  **Bojr 

J!*  ai  j    rt 1  l.    •   *  u       While,  loudly  storminr  o'er  the  armed  field, 

•f  fire  arms,  Atonzo  de  Corduba  13  taken  «*  strode,  indignant,  like  the  mighty  Mars- 
prisoner.  The  conquest  of  Taranto  But  1  do  mock  him,  by  this  puling  speech. 
JwwM^Uft.*)  Afy>n  HuniAt  invps  Rinnltia  This  sorry  painting  would — but  cannot,  paiott 
completed,  Aben  Hamet  gives  Hxnaldo  s.Sftroni^e^oM»borinihebresLt 
hi*  liberty  ami  his  signet  for  sate  conduct,  Though  laogiugeraonotgitMhrfaocy  birth.* 
with  leave  to  take  with  him  any  one  H«  mas<  *e  #wa  «m sey.r-This  shows  him  not « 
->  s.^-.  l.  \\\.*A      Tu<*.o  ^^a  ^r  But  as  a  faint  reflection  shows  the  son ; 

person  whom  be  liked.     Fbese  marks  of  0r  a,  tt  r^b]t  brMh  a  tempest  makes  t 

savour  and  the  fact  that  the  Moors  had  Or  as  a  shallow  rill,  in  «ome  grren  mend, 

fcond  •**»»*  ^postern  ga^e,  *£*{S»^5JE8OT£ 
fasten   a  charge  of  having  betrayed  his  7  W.  C. 

tA     ATatweem  Vol.  3*  JUL  *?«*.  /«<*  U|?. 


Kinaiao  is  taken  prisoner,  out  in  aamire-  Cheap  victosmauynd  his  flaming  sword.— 
tion  of  his  valour  Aben  Hamet  himself  £*  who  caAlt  him in  the  Roman  Cmef, 
takesoff  hischains  and  restores  his  sword.  ^mAS^!^io!& 

11  shining  mail 
rhuTd 
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K  E  AN,  The  tardy  growth  of  loot  uncertain  yean,  - 

A  muvatic   iLLUtiow;   wan-re*  rw  1814.  Brighten,  at  once,  opooais  yoatfcrelhrowi : 

wow  miT  rvmiAnnmo.  Green  bads  and  tender  blossoms  miogltnft  fair 

Dvm  TmamM.  tk«  «««.  m.—«;~«  _k~_  With  fall-blown  honors,in  one  brilliant  wreath. 

biSTooVert  ^  a**"*1™*  *■«••  ^  whfre  ^j  |b<l  |ndimo  0cea/|^  ^ 

iamampTe^eandtbefonmeedofprali.e,  jfcS^SolTJ^i^ 

Old  Drory's alory  and  ber tword and  shield :  SfltT^ 

Of  him  and  ate  proed*  followers,  a  host  S^^Ti^Xiii?  w^£n  J^U. 

Celebrioos,  an/oft  beheld  w.thj pride,  c^S^^SS^S^^  *^ 

Turoin*  the  tide  of  well-earnM  Conor  hone,  »  •"  "IJKW  !!*!!£%%£#».. 

tfowsfH-akwebrietyt-^UttcariMsooo  &^«^^nTKfi^^^^; 

80  swiftly  shot  bis  lame  from  lile  to  Me,  Sgjjj  -J*  LSlSffJl! ^rEISW 

One  fleeting  Moon  beheld  its  rapid  growth,  l^a^^I^^tr£2Sr*i  ^2^2*^  ^* 

Ami  tee  first  mod  of  pmtse  bat  sWd  to  swell  ForYottthaad  Beaety  in  the  baads  ofUrre. 
The  deep  load  plaadiuoftaeNattoa'svoicer-  i^rwM 

Falm»,  which  o'er  other  toils,  snccessiTe  rise,  f  *0,Cey,°0, 

*  The  Company  of  OraryLaoe  Theatre. 


IA.  Gas.  Jsrfy  1817. 


MANUSCRIPT   SPEECH   OF   BUONAPARTE. 


flans  of  buonafartr,  whkh  I  heard  ed  at  Stradefla,  I  bad  a  right  to  consider 
Him  deliver  himself  at  the  pirst  the  campaign  as  finished.  If  Genoa 
class  of  the  institute,  at  which  he  had  held  out,  1  remained  firm  in  my  en- 
presided  ill  august  1800  ;  he  teas  trenched  camp  at  Stradella — the  strong- 
first  consul,  and  had  recently  re-  est  military  position  in  Italy.  I  had 
turn  eh  from  marengo.  five  bridges  over  the  Po  ;  which  reoder- 

( Translated  from  an  Original  Manu-  ed  my  communications  easy  with  the 
script  fo  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  divisions,  C  ha  bran,  Lapeyre,  Turreau, 
irto  communicated  it  to  the  Transla-  and  Mencey  :  in  case  of  necessity,  I 
tor.)  could  either  summon  them  to  my  aid  if 

^W^HE  army  of  reserve  assembled  at  attacked,  or  aid  them  in  case  they  were. 
■*•  Dijon  gave  me  the  advantage  of  M.  de  Mel  as  in  short,  was  forced,  in  or- 
passing  rapidly,  either  into  Germany  or  der  to  be  able  to  open  bis  communica- 
mto  Italy,  as  the  case  might  require,  tions,  to  come  and  offer  me  battle,  on  a 
The  season  somewhat  favoured  roe—  ground  which  I  myself  had  chosen  ;  ex- 
the  monks  of  8t  Bernard  assured  me  tremely  intersected,  covered  with  wood, 
that. the  snow  had  dissolved  this  year  very  favourable  to  my  infantry — the  re- 
twenty  days  sooner  than  usual :  they  verse  for  his  cavalry ;  and  where  I  had 
received  our  army,  which  was  a  little  the  disposal  of  all  my  troops, 
fatigued  by  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  ex-  The  capture  of  Genoa  changed  the 
tremely  well ;  I  had  pre-io formed  them  face  of  every  thing  ;  henceforward  the 
of  our  arrival ; — I  had  sent  them  money,  enemy  possessed  a  sure  retreat,  and  very 
and  they  furnished  us  with  provisions  strong  positions :  he  could  either  retire 
and  very  good  wine.  The  monks  of  into  Genoa,  and  defend  himself  therein 
St.  Bernard  are  an  order  infinitely  re-  — deriving  bis  provisisns  from  (he  sea  ; 
•pectable  ;  it  is  one  of  those  institutions  or  line  the  heights  of  Bobbio  with  artil- 
which  governments  ought  never  to  des-  lery,  and  retire,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to 
troy — but  should  protect  and  encourage  oppose  him,  into  Placentia,  regit u  Man* 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  tua  and  Peschiara,  put  himself  into  com* 

I  arrived  in  Italy  ;  I  found  myself  munication  with  Austria  and  reduce  mf 
behind  the  enemy,  and  master  of  all  his  to  an  ordinary  war.  All  my  plan  of  the 
magazines  and  equipages  ;  I  had  ob-  campaign  would  have  been  frustrated ; 
tallied  great  advantages,  but,  once  arriv-  a  great  chance  presented  itself  to  me — I 
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risked  it — I  set  oat  from  Milan,  and  they  told  me  that  their  troops  were  in 
traversed  thirty-two  leagues  in  seven  flight,  that  they  could  not  stop  them — 
boars:  I  commanded  the  battle  of  Mon-  they  asked  for  support,  and  requested 
tebello— we  gained  it,  and  this  victory  me  to  march  with  my  reset ve.  I  replied, 
caused  the  enemy's  retreat  from  Genoa  ;  to  all*  "  Hold  out  as  long  as  possible-— 
but  this  same  victory  weakened  my  ar-  if  you  cannot,  fall  back.  I  perceived 
my— I  was  obliged  to  leave  two  divi-  that  the  enemy  had  not  yet  employed 
sione  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  to  close  his  reserve,  and,  in  these  kind  of  affairs, 
the  entrance  of  the  states  of  Milan;  they  the  great  object  is  to  make  the  enemy 
were  not,  to  say  the  truth,  distant  from  employ  all  his  forces,  in  managing  your 
me  above  three  leagues — but, they  would  own  ;  and  to  make  him  attack  at  right 
require  three  days  to  effect  them  in  :  they  and  at  left,  as  long  as  you  cannot  be  de- 
mast  have  pasted  by  Placentia,  or  by  ceived,  the  difficulty  being  to  make  him 
Stradella,  I  had  also  against  me  anoth*  employ  his  reserve.  He  had  34,000 
er  disadvantage— the  country,  from  men  against  at  most  20,000,  who  were 
Montebeilo  to  Alexandria,  is  nothing  in  flight — he  bad  but  to  pursue  his  ad- 
but  an  immense  plain,  most  advantageous  vantage  :  I  repaired  to  the  first  line  in 
for  the  Austrian  cavalry  ;  I  nevertheless  an  elegant  uniform — I  attack  them  ray- 
resolved  to  offer  a  pitched  battle,  be-  self  with  a  demi-brigade — I  break  their 
cause  1  was  in  an  extraordinary  situation,  order  of  battle — I  pierce  their  line,  M. 
and  that  I  risked  little  to  gain  much,  de  Melas,  who  saw  roe  at  the  head  of 
Beaten — I  should  retire  into  my  en-  the  army,  and  his  lines  broken,  imagin- 
trenched  camp  of  Stradella  :  I  should  ed  that  I  had  arrived  with  the  reserve  to 
pass  the  Po  by  my  five  bridges,  protect-  reinforce  the  combat — be  advanced  on 
ed  by  my  batteries  ;  without  the  possi-  this  point  with  his  own,  6,000  Hungari- 
bility  of  the  enemy's  army  being  able  to  an  grenadiers,  the  flower  of  his  infantry  ; 
hinder  it ;  I  should  unite  my  second  this  corps  filled  up  the  vacancy,  and  at- 
division  with  the  corps  of  Moncey,  Lee-  tacked  us  in  our  turn.  Seeing  this,  I 
chy,  and  Turfeau.  I  suffered  one  corps  gave  way  ;  and,  in  a  retreat  of  half  a 
of  Melas  to  pass  the  Po  (and  be  desired  league,  exposed  to  their  cannon,  I  rallied 
no  better  ;)  then,  superior  in  numbers,  I  all  the  array,  and  re-formed  it  in  order  of 
could  attack  him  with  all  my  forces,  if  I  battle  :  arrived  near  my  reserve — which 
beat  him.  Conqueror — I  obtained  the  was  composed  of  6,000  men,  bad  rlf- 
same  results  ;  his  army,  pent  up  between  teen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Deesaix  for 
us  and  the  river,  would  have  been  forced  general,  and  which  toot  my  sheet-anchor 
to  have  laid  down  their  arms,  or  to  have  — I  opened,  by  an  extremely  rapid  move- 
surrendered  all  their  forts.  Had  I  been  ment,  the  whole  army.  I  formed  the; 
beaten,  which  1  believe  impossible,  I  two  wings  of  Dessaix,  and  I  shewed 
brought  myself  to  a  regular  war ;  and  them  6,000  fresh  troops.  A  tremen* 
I  had  Switzerland  for  my  support  dous  discharge  of  artillery,  and  a  despe- 

Determined  to  give  battle,  I  ordered  rate  charge  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
an  account  of  the  effective  strength  of  broke  the  line,  and  cut  his  two  wings  : 
my  army  to  be  rendered  to  me  :  I  bad  I  then  ordered  Kellermann  to  attack 
in  all  26,000  men;  M.  de  Melas  had  them  with  800.  horse,  and,  as  cavalry 
40,000 — 18,000  of  which  were  cavalry,  march  quicker  than  infantry;  they  cut 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  off  from  the  rest  of  their  army  6,000 
came  to  inform  me  that  the  enemy  had  Hungarian  grenadiers,  in  sight  of  the 
fallen  on  our  advanced  guard,  and  that  Austrian  cavalry ;  but  this  was  half  a 
our  troops  gave  way:  the  French  like  league  off,  they  required  a  quarter  of  aa 
not  to  be  attacked.  Our  troops  fell  hour  to  arrive — and  I  have  always  06- 
back  somewhat  in  disorder ;  some  be-  served  that  it  is  these  Quarters  of  an 
took  themselves  to  flight :  the  enemy  hour  which  decide  the  fate  of  battles. 
took  some  prisoners — we  had  retreated  Ke Hermann's  troops  throw  him  towards 
a  league  and  a  half.  The  generals  of  the  our  infantry — they  are  all  mad*  prison* 
advanced  guard,  Lasnes,  Murat,  and  ers  in  a  moment  The  Austrian  caval- 
Benhier,  sent  me  courier  alter  courier ;  ry  then  arrived ;  but  our  infantry  is  in 
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Hue — its  cannon  in  Ae  front — a  line  dis-  Afterwards;  turning  to  toito  ritofolda* 
charge,  and  a  barrier  of  baytaets,  prevent  of  the  Institute — You  tee*,  tWo  tturteir 
their  attack ;  they  retire  somewhat  hi  are  two  bodies  which  eifeotfuW  eiiefr 
disorder :  1  press  tbem  with  three  regi-  other  7  there  is  a  inbtiient  of  panic  which 
ments^which  had  just  joined  me  ;  they  most  bfe  seized.  All  this  is  nothing  btt 
deploy ;  and,  m  seeking  to  pass  the  mechanism  and  moral  principle  ;  see? 
bridge  of  fioruoda,  which  is  very  narrow,  what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  tlte  Imrti- 
a  great  many  were  drowned  io  the  river,  tute :  in  fact,  all  this  is  nothing  bat  haftS- 
Tbey  were  panned  till  night.  tude— when  we  have  seen  ttitry  aftYhi 

I  learnt  after  the  battle,  from  several  we  distinguish  the  moment  to  a  ftfcyy^ 
general  officers,  ( prisoners,)  that,  in  the  ft  is  as  common  as  a  sum  in  artmfte* 
midst  of  their  success,  they  were  not  to 

Without  inquietude  ;  they  had  a  secret  The  frst  time  I  peeetratefl  tato  Itavf  ; 
presentiment  of  their  defeat  Dining  I  found  there  a  good  governhielit-—ti 
the  fight  they  cmestioned  our  prisoners,  Htde  despotic  it  is  true,  but  taiHiy  admi* 
asking  them.  Where  is  General  Boons-  histered.  This  time  it  Was  widely  drf- 
parte  V    u  He  b  in  the  rear,"  (hey  re-  ferent— a  re-action  bad  commenced  wiA 

1>lied;  —  and  those  who  bad  already  fury ;  they  had  imprisoned,  condemned 
ought  against  me  in  Italy,  who  knew  ny  fend  fined,  all  those  who  had  tafe*  aMy 
custom  to  reserve  myself  for  the  end,  part  in  the  government.  I  had  placed 
exclaimed,  ••  Our  day's  work  is  not  ytt  in  different  charges  of  the  Cisateme're- 
do*e.n  public thepartizans  of  Austria — because 

They  confessed  also  that  when  I  ft  is  my  system  to  neutralise  the  greet 
shewed  myself  at  the  first  fine,  they  masses  in  order  that  the  country  where 
were  completely  deceived,  and  that  they  I  carry  the  war  may  not  be  an  inclosed 
believed  all  my  reserve  were  engaged,  list,  but  a  theatre*  Well!— AH  these 
In  battles  there  is  always  a  moment,  people  had  been  regarded  with  an  evil 
when  all  the  Lravc  men  have  done  their  eye,  and  confounded  in  the  hatred  whfeh 
best,  when  they  seek  nothing  better  than  they  bore  to  the  revolutionists, 
to  run  away ;  but  these  are  misgivings  Moreover,  the  English,  Russians,  and 
of  the  heart,  they  want  a  pretext— the  Turks,  had,  in  Italy,  by  despising  the 
talent  is  to  give  them  one.  religion  of  the  country,  in  the  degree  that 

At  Arcole  I  gained  the  battle  with  they  scrupulously  observed  their  ow'n, 
twenty-five  horsemen.  1  perceived  the  entirely  indisposed  the  inhabitants,  Tbr 
critical  moment  of  lassitude  in  each  ar-  whom  the  ejctent  of  religion  is  much 
toy  ;  I  saw  that  the  Austrians,  io  spite  more  than  wifh  us  in  France.  Still  more, 
of  their  being  old  soldiers,  would  have  the  Austrian  notes  were  sitty  per  cent 
been  well  content  to  find  themselves  in  beneath  par,'  which  (hey  forced  the'  Ital- 
their  camp  ;  and  that  my  Frenchmen,  tans  to  take  as  ready  money,  compiled 
all  brave  as  they  were,  had  wished  to  be  the  alienation  of  their  good  will.  They 
in  their  tents :  all  my  forces  had  been  were  enchanted  to  perceive  that  we  paid 
engaged — more  than  once  I  had  been  for  every  thing  in  hard  cash — "Here  are1 
forced  to  re-establish  the  battle.  There  the  French  Louis  again*;**  Ecci  i  Lufgt 
remained  to  me  but  five-and -twenty  di  Francia  tornaH  I  It  would  seem  thai 
guides  ;  I  sent  tbem  on  the  flanks  of  the  kings  are  at  this  moment  at  their  seventeen, 
enemy  with  three  trumpets,  sounding  a  hundred  and  ninety4hree  ;  they  issue 
charge  very  loud.  "  Here  is  the  French  thei£  assignats,  make  their  requisitions, 
cavalry,**  is  the  cry ;  and  they  are  in  and  thqy  fatten  their  priests, 
flight.  It  is  true  that  one  must  seize  the  II  was  a  Turkish  corps  which  guarded 
moment — a  moment  sooner  or  later  ft  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  who  were  can- 
had  been  useless  :  had  I  sent  15,000  toned  in  the  church  $  I  had  'apt  thus 
horse,  the  infantry  would  have  etecuted  much  difficulty  in  ranging  the  Italians 
a  quarter  of  a  conversion  ;  covered  by  on  my  side  :  I  said  to  them,  ""The  Aud- 
its pieces,  it  would  have  made  a  good  trians  pretend  to  be  the  defenders  of  your 
discharge,  and  the  cavalry  would  hot  religion,  and  they  bring  you  a  set  of 
even  have  attacked.  Protestant  English,  *ho  burn  (be  pops 
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•nceayearin  Si  Peter's-equare ;+  a  they  tatos  any  oath  yon  with4  and  such 
lumber  of  Rossians,  who  have  beea  was  all  I  wauled. 
teflerScand  sehisrnitie  since  tbe  fifth  can*  I*  Italy  I  employed  some  priests  :  in 
fury  ;  mad,  to  crown  all,  a  parcel  of  Egypt  H  was  my  car*  to  fill  the  adram- 
Mahometan  Turks,  a  race  of  infidels,  iatraiioo  with  them  ;  wa  knew*«ot  too 
Whilst  I—I  am  a  Catholic  ;  I  hare  language*  but  we  had  wadt  of  imerme- 
fought  against  the  Turks— I  am  almost  dietors  between  us  and  the  people ;  their 
a  crusader.  character  and  their  wealth  gaw  them  a 

i  estabiiabed  several  priests  in  the  go-r-  certain  influence  ;  besides, -they  are  great 
ernmentof  the  Cisalpirte  repobHc ;  thw  cowards,  know  not  the  nee  of  arms,  nor 
Italian  priests  are  tolerant,  bnt  they  1btnv  how  to  mount  a  horse, 
not  a  separate  and  powerful  body,  like  [They  spoke  to  him  of  Dessaix  :— ] 
th*  clergy  in  France ;  besides,  acctis-  He  was  tbe  best  general  of  the  Frew* 
tomed  to  be  conquered  twice  an  age,  armies— he  possessed  every  requisite  r 
Aey  lift  op  the  hand  as  often  as  desired  ?  in  Upper  Egypt  they  gave  him  bo  other 

\  r.  •    •      .    .L  .  .u   SJ     .  ...     Mme  tnai1  **  **  6°**  miltaa— -the  juat 

+  It  it  singular  that  the  idea  is  prevalent  in   __.!,__  »»  ° 

France,  that  the  pope  ii  regularly  and  bftciat-  8WIIM»- 
l^tmrBtta  ~     •    -     •  -*«  ■  - 

translator  fa 
tfon,  why  i 
aot*o,wasi 


MEMOIRS   OF  EMINENT   PERSONS. 

'Tram  Uw  Utartry  Gazette. 

ROBERT  BdTJTHEY,  Esq.  Poar-LAt7afeA*rc. 

rTiHE  families  from  which  Mr.  Rob-  him  in  reading  some  of  our  best  writers 
-**  ert  Southey  is  descended,  both  on  of  tbe  old  school,  converted  his  .youth  I  id 
bis  fathers  and  on  his  mothers  side,  are  and  transitory  passion  for  the  muses  into 
of  great  respectability,  in  the  county  of  a  fixed  and  enthusiastic  attachment. — 
Somerset,  and  at  the  time  the  subject  of  We  have  been  shown  by  one  of  his 
the  present  memoir  was  born,  on  the  school- fellows,  two  copies  of  verses  said 
}£tb  of  August,  1774,  the  father  was  to  have  been  written  by  Southey  when 
engaged  in  an  extensive  business  in  the  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  Dvtp 
city  of  Bristol.  To  obtain  the  first  thought,  which  is  the  offspring  of  ex- 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  young  Southey  perience,  cannot,  of  course,  be  expeci<\i 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  in  them,  but  they  may  be  justly  admired 
Foote,  who  kept  a  small  school  in  for  the  very  easy  and  musical  flow  of  the 
jlristol,  but  before  he  had  reached  his  numbers.  Most  probably  the  great 
aeventh.year  he  was  removed  to  asem-  attention  he  paid  to  English  poetry,  was 
laaryatCarstou.* — After  continuing  there  the*  true  reason  why  bis  Latin  verses 
about  two  years,  he  returned  to  his  gained  him  little  credit,  while  he  remain- 
p alive  place,  where  he  was  put  under  ed  at  Westminster  school.  His  amiable 
the  care  of  a  clergyman. .  At  a  very  early  and  inoffensive  manners' attracted  the  love 
age  his  friends  discovered  in  him  talents  of  his  companions  though  from  his  rev 
and  qualities  that  deserved  to  be  placed  tired  disposition  and  hislove  of  study,  or 
in  a  higher  sphere  thap  that  in  whilh  hia  more  properly  of  reading,  be  seldom 
lather  had  moved ;  they  therefore  de-  joined  in  tbe  noisy  mirth  of  school-boy 
signed  him  for  the  church.      With  a  exultation. 

view  to  give  him  every  advantage,  Robert  At  tbe  age  of  a  little  more  than  eigh- 
Soutbey,  in  the  year  1787,  was  sent  to  teen,  in  Nov.  1792,  Mr.  Soutbey  wus, 
Westminster  school.  His  maternal  aunt,  enteied  a  commoner  of  Baliol  College, 
Miss  Tyler,  vyas  extremely  fond  of  her  Oxford.  His  father  was  at  this  time  in 
promising  nephew,  took  great  pains  po  condition,  from  losses  in  trade,  to 
with  his  education,  and  by  encouraging  defray  bis  expenses,  which  were  paid,  we 
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believe^  in  a  great  meefora,  by  hbrntBr-  nisation,  which  rtf  Stance  had  bean 
mil  untie  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  (formerly  carried  to  so  ridiculous  an  extent,  was 
many  yearscbaplaia  of  the  British  factory  transplanted  into  England.  The  tana 
at  Littbon^andoow  c^Streatham,  Surrey,)  fellow  students  vowed  an  eternal  brotherly 
and  by  hie  aunt  Mies  Tyler,  a  lady  of  affection,  tad,  heated  with  the  prevailing 
ooaatderabie  fortune.  About  three  democratic*]  opinions  upon  the  revolution 
months  after  the  college  rolls  had  received  in  France,  listening  only  to  the  favoura- 
tfee  name  of  Robert  Soutbey,  the  King  ble  representations,  and  remembering 
of  France  was  beheaded,  the  Revolution  that  but  ten  years  previous  what  was 
being  at  that  time  at  its  height  Whoever  tanned  by  some  the  "  ever  glorious  work 
recollects  that  the  ux>et  specious  pretences  of  independence"  bad  been  effected  ia 
of  pubtoc  benefits  were  then  held  out  by  America,  they  left  college  with  a  deter- 
tbese  who  were  only  anxious  to  secure  mi  nation  to  forsake  their  native  country, 
their  own  private  interests,  that  the  whole  (where  they  then  idly  thought  an  in* 
empire  wasdivided  into  two  great  parties,  destructible  system  of  slavery  was 
the  young  and  enthusiastic,  who  oonfi-  established,)  to  settle  on  the  fertile  banks 
deotly  looked  forward  to  the  happiest  re*  dfthe  Susquehauna. 
sobs,  being  ranged  on  the  one  side,  and  It  was  an  age  of  madness,  and  many 
the  experienced  and  timid,  who  dreaded  others  entertained  the  same  wild  project 
that  *'  a  death-blow  would  be  given  to  all  with  which  the  youthful  poets  were  en- 
rational  liberty,"  (to  use  Mr.  Burke's  chanted.  If  persons  of  cold  and  calcu- 
words,)  being  united  on  the  other,  wilt  latirig  minds,  uninfluenced  by  any  thing 
notwonderat  finding  the  naineofSe«they<  bait  a  supposed  estimate  of  augmented 
in  the  ranks  of  the  former.  Const  itu-  interest,  entered  into  such  a  vain  schemer 
tional  energy  of  feeling  and  warmth  of  it  is  not  wonderful  that  three  bop,  (to* 
imagination,  naturally  attached  a  young  they  were  little  more,)  gifted  withimagn 
man  of  eighteen  to  a  cause  which,  even  nations  soaring  towards  **  the  highest 
to  graver  heads,  seemed  to  promise  so  Heaven  of  invention,"  should  promise 
much:  nor  can  we  severely  blame  a  delights  of  more  than  human  transport, 
choice  which,  however  erroneous,  was  that  none  but  (hemselves  could  foresee, 
governed,  not  by  any  factious  or  ambi*  and  depict  scenes  dressed  in  more  than 
tious  spirit,  but  by  the  purest  love  of  the  gay  luxuries  of  nature  that  only  fancy's 
genuine  liberty ;  the  fault  was  judging  eye  could  behold, 
too  benevolently  of  the  views  of  the  chief  When  the  three  friends  quitted  col- 
instigators  of  the  Revolution :  their  ad-  leg"  they  repaired  to  Bristol,  for  the  pur- 
mirers  u  drew  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  pose  of  carrying  their  design  into  exe- 
not  as  they  are."  The  result  has  undo-  cut  ion.  We  understand  that  Mr.  South* 
ceived  Mr.  Sou  they,  and  half  Euroj>e  ey's  father  was  at  this  time  dead. — A 
with  him ;  to  have  changed  an  opinion  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Burnett,  (the  author  of 
with  all  experience  in  favour  of  the  al-  the  History  of  Poland,)  and  several 
teration,  cannot  surely  be  imputed  as  a  others,  were  to  accompany  them  in  this 
crime  :  the  offence  is,  and  no  slight  one,  expedition.  They  were  to  form  an  inde- 
to  continue  to  maintain,  with  something  pendent  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
worse  than  senseless  obsti nary,  the  truth  quf*hanna,and  consistently  with  the  reign* 
and  justice  of  the  exploded  opinions  ing  views  at  that  time,  they  were  to  have 
which  those  who  now  uphold  them  were  every  thing  in  common,  and,  as  the  tide 
formerly  deeply  interested  to  support.  which  they  gave  their  society  implies,  aH 
At  Oxford,  during  the  year  1703,  Mr.  were  to  Jiave  the  same  share  in  the  ad- 
Southey  became  acquainted  with  two  ministration  of  the  pontic  affairs  of  their 
fellow  commoners,  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge  new  government.  It  was  termed  a  Pol- 
and Mr.  Lovell :  they  formed  a  triumvi-  tiaocracy. 

rate  of  enthusiasts  in  politics  and  poetry,  Mr,  oouthey  and  his  relations  had  for 
and  the«mHarity  of  literary  pursuits  and  some  time  been  acquainted  with  a  family 
ofpoliticalsentrtnents.soon  united  them  of  the  name  of  Flicker,  in  which  there 
in  bonds  of  the  most  strict  and  confident  were  four  daughters,  three  of  whom  were 
rial  friendship.     The  systora  of  frater-  at  that  time  of  a  marriageable  age.    To 
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one  of  these  young  ladies  Mr.  Southey  sibte,)  migbtmettpone  or  prevent.  He 
bad,  we  believe,  previously  formed  an  therefore  determined,  contrary  to*  the 
attachment,  aad  as  it  was  necessary,  in  advice  of  hie  friends,  we  believe,  i in- 
order  to  render  the  colony  more  extensive  mediately  to  marry  the  lady  he  bad  cho- 
and  flourishing,  and  as  young  poets  lose  sen,  aad  on  the  very  day  of  the  solem- 
half  their  inspiration  in  the  absence  of  ligation  be  left  Bristol  to  accompany  his 
females,  it  was,  after  some  previous  ne»  uncle  to  Spain.  To  no  part  of  his 
gociations,  agreed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  mmily  was  this  connection  more  dis- 
and  Mr.  Lovell  should  marry  the  other  pleasing  than  to  Miss  Tyler,  whose  ob- 
two  sisters,  and  that  Mrs.  Fricker  and  jections  were  continued  for  a  considerable 
her  youngest  daughter  should  accompany  time  after  the  event, 
the  expedition.'  Of  course  the  whole.  When  Mr.  Southey  left  England,  the 
scheme,  but  particularly  the  marriage  of  period  fixed  for  his  return  was  the  end 
her  nephew  into  a  family  whose  wealth  of  six  months,  and  almost  to  a  day  he 
was  by  no  means  a  recommendation,  kept  the  appointment  he  had  made.  Mrs.' 
met  with  the  strong  disapprobation  of  Miss  Southey,  in  the  mean  time,  boarded  at 
Tyler,  who  used  her  utmost  exertion  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Bristol.  After 
prevent  its  execution.  We  know  not  his  arrival  in  hie  native  country,  Mr. 
exactly  to  what  cause  the  defeat  of  this  Southey  for  some  years  remained  in  his 
visionary  plan  is  to  be  attributed :  native  city  and  its  vicinity  in  the  enjoy- 
whether  to  the  representations  of  Miss  ment  of  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  a  do- 
Tyler,  the  entreaties  of  Mr.  Southey 's  mestic  circle,  enlivened  by  the  company 
mother,  or  the  onwillingness  of  Mrs.  of  the  choicest  friends  that  society  af- 
Fricker,  whether  to  the  changes  in  the  fords.  He  pursued  his  literary  labours, 
political  world,  or  whether  to  the  arrival  or  rather  his  literary  pleasures,  with 
efthe  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  (Mr.  Southey 'e  great  seal  and  industry,  and  laid  the  foun- 
*maternal  uncle,  whose  name  we  have  dation  of  several  of  the  works  he  has 
before  mentioned)  from  Portugal,  at  siuce  published.  We  did  not  interrupt 
that  juncture.  Mr.  Hill  was  in  possess  our  notice  to  observe,  that  in  1795  he 
won  of  a  living  at  Hereford,  which  oblig*  produced  a  volume  of  poems  inconjunc- 
ed  him  to  return  to  England  annually,  tioa  with  Robert  Lovell,  under  the 
and  one  of  these  visits  occurred  just  at  classic  names  of  Moschus  and  Bidn: 
the  time  the  young  adventurers  were  titles  perhaps  not  well  chosen,  when  we 
contemplating  their  speedy  embarkation  consider  the  nature  of  most  of  the  pieces, 
for  their  trans-Atlantic  expedition.  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  ot'-all 

On  bis  return  to  Lisbon  in  1795,  (the  the  writers  among — 

T*°Tn^^  OThr  learned  Gwks  rlch  :nflt 

\f  relinquished   by  all  the   parUeS,  bu  lovely  marriage  of  pure  words" 

particularly  by  Mr.  Southey)   Mr.  Hill  j         -*      r  «• 

proposed  to  take  his  nephew  with  him,  there  wenone  that  seem  to  approach  so 
and  with  great  persuasion,  the  young  nearly  *o  tl,e  modern  style  of  thought 
nan9*  consent  was  at  last  obtained.  a,wi  expression.      Southey  at  this  time 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Southey  and  !»«d  not  attained  his  twentieth  year,  and 
Miss  Fricker,  which  had  been  contracted  Lowell  was  younger.  The  year  follow- 
under  the  notion  of  a  settlement  in  North  >ng  that  of  his  marriage,  1796,  appeared 
America,  had  not  at  this  time  (1795)  his  Joan  o«  Arc,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  solemnised,  but  on  Mr.  Hill  un-  been  written  in  the  short  space  of  six 
dertakmg  to  conduct    his    nephew  to  weeks. 

Portugal,  it  was  concluded  that  the  nup-  I  he  gratification  and  improvement 
tials  should  not  be  celebrated  until  after  experienced  by  Mr.  Southey  in  his  tin* 
bis  return.  The  attachment  of  Mr  visit  to  the  Peninsula,  induced  him  alter 
Southey,  however,  was  too  strong  to  remaining  in  England  about  six  yearn,  to. 
ntlowhimto  rest  his  happiness  upon  the  project  a  return  thither  in  company  with 
unsure  footing  of  a  distant  union,  that  a  his  wife,  which  he  accomplished  in  4 he 
thousand  accidents  (of  nine  hundred  and  begmniiis  of  tiie  year  1800,  and  (or  six- 
•iotty-mne  ef  which  lovew  alone  are  sen-  toao  months  he  was  emi>loj(c4  in  travel- 
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ling  through  various  peria^Spetfi  and  t)**y  wwe  married*  *  foes  under  the  roQf 
PoriagaJ,  The  observation*  he  made  of  be?  brother-in-law,  and  educates  bis 
upon  the  man  owe  of  the  people,  upon  daughters,  of  whom  there  are  four.  Mr. 
the  govemeaeat  of  the  count*  y,  and  the  &•  has  also  one  90a  of  about  tbe  age  of  8 
results  of  bin  tasteful  and  kboneus  lite*  yea/a,  whom  he  takes  great  pleasure  io 
wry  investigations  were  given  to  tbe  educating  himself.  Mr.  Soutbey  is  a 
public  oa  his  return  to  bis  attire  land,  io>  man  of  a  most  happy  and  domestic  tem- 
the  letters  which  be  wrote  to  Euglaod  per,  delighting  in  the  society  of  bis  chil- 
during  his  absence.  They  are  too  well  dren  even  in  his  most  laborious  hours ; 
known  to  need  any  comment;  that  work  and  from  habit  he  has  obtained  such  a 
and  Lord  Holland's  lite  of  Lope  de  Vega  power  of  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to 
eontaio  a  great  mass  of  information  re-  pursue  his  studies  in  their  company, 
apectiug  the  literature  of  tjjie  Peninsula,  In  tha  month  of  September  1813,  Mr. 
until  then  little  attended  to  in  this  oouu-  Southey  accepted  the  office  of  poet* 
try.  In  Germany  tbe  critics  bad  formed  laureate  on  the  death  of  the  late  occu- 
a.  much  higher  estimate  of  its  value,  pant,  Mr.  Pye.  As  to  the  question  of 
He  also  about  this  time  published,  in  political  consistency,  surely  the  moment 
conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Lamb,  Sir  H.  when  all  hearts  are  animated  by  but  one 
Davy,  tmd  others,  two  volumes  of  poems  eentiuieat  of  exultation  at  the  recent  gio- 
called  tbe  Annual  Anthology.  rious  events,  which  have  destroyed  what 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1801,  all  admit  to  have  been  an  odious  tyranny, 
Mr.  Southey  obtained  the  appointment  is  not  a  time  to  revive  political  animo- 
of  Secretary  to  Mr.  Cony,  at  that  time  sities  ;  and  surely  when  we  have  just  wit- 
Cbancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  ne*sad  the  bloody  progress  and  happy 
and  continued  to  hold  the  place  until  his  denouement  of  die  French  re  vol  u  nonary 
principal  quitted  tbe  office,  when  we  tragedy,  it  is  not  a  time  to  censure  those 
believe  that  Mr.  Southey  s  talents  and  who  have  repented  of  the  errors  of  youth- 
services  received  a  reward  which  they  ful  ardour.  To  such  as  maintain  that 
eminently  merited.  Before,  however,  the  laureate  is  a  person  who  must  neces- 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  sarily  model  his  views  by  those  of  the 
he  laid  before  the  public  his  peem  of  court,  we  ask  whether  there  have  not 
Thulaba,  the  Destroyer,  which  excited  a  been  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  whether 
strong  sensation  in  the  literary  com-  the  mode  of  Mr.  Soutbey's  appointnient 
munity.  Much  learned  dust  was  raised  does  not  enable  him,  if  it  be  requisite,  to 
i?i  disputes  respecting  the  pre-eminence  add  to  the  number  of  those  exceptions? 
of  its  merits  or  defects,  but  the  decision  He  is  required  to  produce  no  slavish 
of  tbe  public  was  unquestionably  in  its  birth-day  odes ;  none  have  been  pub- 
favour.  In  1801  also  appeared  a  volume  lished ;  but,  above  all,  supposing  we 
of  miscellaneous  pieces,  none  of  which  admitted  all  that  is  alleged  on  this 
can  be  read  without  some  degree  of  subject,  we  would  ask  if  this  be  not  a 
praise ;  it  was  followed  by  a  second  period  when  tbe  applauses  that  might 
volume  of  the  same  kind  a  few  years  be  bestowed  by  the  laureate  upon  tbe  re- 
a  Iter  wards.  cent  effort*  of  government,  would  not  be 

In  tbe  autumn  of  1802,  or  the  spring  echoed  by  tbe  whole  population  of  libe- 
of  1803,  Mr.  Southey  retired  to  tbe  ro-  rated  Europe? 

mamic  vicinity  of  Keswick,  in  Cumber-  As  for  his  poem  of  Wat  Tyler,  written 
lan<|,  where  he  has,  with  the  interrup-  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  we  do  not  wish  to 
tion  only  of  short  visits  to  London,  re-  defend  all  its  principles,  neither,  we  pre- 
sided ever  since,  surrounded  by  his  family,  eume,  would  Mr.  Soutbey  himself.  We 
The  house  in  which  he  hves  is  divided  shall  however,  observe,  that  tbe  fact  of 
in  the  centre:  one  half  is  occupied  by  its  having  never  been  published  by  the 
Mr.  Southey,  bis  wife,  and  children,  and  author,  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  be 
theotiwr  half  by  Mrs.  Coleridge  (  istcr  iiitnseifdisapprovedof)t,and  tbatitaattb- 
to  Mrs.  South«»y)  and  her  two  sou*,  sequent  publication  by  others,  was  a 
Mr*.  Lovell,  who  it  will  be  remembered  malicious  attempt  to  bring  him  into  die- 
is  also  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Southey,  but  t^race  and  odium.  la  .private  life,  if  a 
whose  husband  died  a  short  time  after  man  correct  bis  bad  Jiabits,  every  one 
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vat.  1]  Tkt  Qmnt  de  Sfe  Mary*  If 

joins  in  hfs  commendation.    But  bow  before  breakfast,  bis  progress  in  any  u 
different  is  tbe  system  of  political  mo-  dertakrag  is  very  rapid.  % 

raiity !  Here,  to  reform  is  to  apostatize ;       Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  suck  of  M 
to  acknowledge  past  error,  is  to  augment  Southey's  works  as  have  not  been  already 
it  by  the  crime  of  desertion ;  to  adhere  to  mentioned : — 
a  measure  which  one's  friends  hare  for-      Amadis  de  Gaol,  from  tbe  Spanish  of  Gar- 

saken,  is  called  forsaking  one's  friends,  cU!^'*d'MJ^Wo**™}?'}?ao;  l^\^ 

■    '      ..          »     *•_        *V  •     j    •     .i«  The  Works  of  Thomas  Cbattertoo,  (published 

and  to  adhere  to  those  friends  in  their  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Newton,) 

abandonment  of  it,  is  called  abandoning  3  vols,  8vo.  1803. 

oneV.RBOciple*    For  our  own  part,,  J*S£S?Sl^B,2l*  Pcu,  wiihprc 

such  is  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Southey  s  Ihninary  Notes,  3  vols.  Svo.  1807. 

tfnottves  for  having  recanted  bis  early  *?kaeria i©r England,  from  tbe ^Portogaesa 

^™;A«.  «„  j  ~r«i.-  _***:.,«.  *t  *k^  -,k1  of  Francis  de  Moraes,  4  vols.  1807. 

Opinions,  and  of  the  motives  of  those  who  i^,^  from  Engiand  by  t)on  Manuel  Vel- 

bave  raised  an  outcry  against  him,  that  aao^esEroridla,  (not  aJMately  acknowledge 

rve  would  much  rather  be  the  objects  of  g^  f&jj*™*'**  attrflmted  to,  Mr. 

atich  obloquy  than  the  authors  of  it  The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  with 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Southey  has  an  Account  of  bis  Life,  2  vols.  8vo.  1807. 

i  „^,vA  -    **„^~,      n«*  **r  *kAm  The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  Rodngo  Dmx  de 

several  works  ra  progress.    One  of  them  Bi?ar?  from  the  g™,^  4to.  180&* 

h  a  poem  strictly  epic,  tbe  hero  of  which,      Tbe  History  of  Brasil,  Vol.  1. 4to.  1810.  Vol. 

singular  as  it  may  seem — is  a  member  of  l*^**lJ'       ttr  .  A      ^  1Q11 

«t.    o     'a      rw-     j        mf    •        41l         The  Corse  of  Kehama,  a  poem,  4to.  1813. 
the  Society  of  Friends.     This  is  not  the      omniana,  8  volt.  foolscap\8vo.  1812. 
only  work  of  that  nature  finished ;  and      tife  of  Lord  Nelson,  2  vols.  8vo.  1813. 
as  Mr.  Southey  ja  understood  to  make  it      gj^  J££SS^' 4l°* 18U# 
a  rule  to  write  40  lines  every  moming      fitter  to  W.Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  8vo.l517. 


THE  COUNT  DE  ST.  MORYS. 

From  tAeOtattroan'*  Mapriac. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jidxj  29,  1817.         "  You  may  have  seen,  in  the  Journt 

THE  followingletter,  dated  July  2£,  de  Paris,  and  the  Quotidicnne,  a  vo/ 
contains  the  particulars  of  a  fatal  duel  slight  notice  of  a  Duel,  which  termini* 
which  took  place  last  week  in  Paris,  and  ed  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  party' 
terminated  in  the  death  of  a  most  amiable  Tbe  other  journals  have  been  precluc 
and  accomplished  Nobleman,  the  Count  from  mentioning  it  at  all :  and  ro* 
de  St.  Morys,  well  known  to  the  literary  will  doubtless  be  taken  to  cast  the  blj 
world  by  his  "  Travels  in  Scandinavia,"  ~on  iMe  Nobleman   who  fell*.  4iuT"tr 
his  "  Tableau  de  la  Lilerateur  du  IHme  truth  n»  of  too  much  consequence,      , 
SUdef  his  "  jfpcrpis  sur  la  Politique  throws  too   strong  a  light  vn  the  ?' 
de  V Europe?  and  several  other  works  feelings  and  motives  of  political  pa* 
breathing  the  genuine  spirit  of  liberality,  here,  for  me  to  suffer  you  to  reraail 
united  with  cultivated  taste,  and   with   ignorance  of  tos^^  I 

the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  trae   hon-       "  The  names  oftbe-combatants*  ^ 
our.     The  picture  of  black  and  sangui-   the  Count  de  St.  Morys,  a  Lieutj 
»ary  malignity  which  is  exhibited  in-  the   of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  M.  B*. 
conduct  of  bis  murderer  (for  we  can  af-   a  halt-pay  officer.     Of  M.  de  St.  \} 
Cosd  his  antagonist  no  better  designation  personal  qualities  I  can  speak  whh^ 
according  to  the  statement  before  us)  is   but  too  painful  an  accuracy ;  fori  kV**- 
xnost  revolting ;  but  at  the  same  time  it   him  well :  and  certainly  a  more  honour- 
is  instructive  in  developing  the  natural   able,  a  more   amiable,  a  n  ore    fratik, 
results  of  those  principles  which  are  still  open-hearted,  ingenuous  character  could 
at  work  for  the  subversion  of  tbe  French   not  exist.      To  the  purest  loyalty,  he 
throne,  and  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  added  the  most  perfect  disinterested  r>e>? 
loyal  and  honourable  in  France.     It  is   With  an  ardent  love  for  hiscountr),  lw 
hoped,  the  French  Government  will  act  united  a   liberol  pral  for    the  rational 
with  due  energy ;   and  cause  the  mur-  freedom  and  solid  yterests  ot  mank  ud. 
4«ror  to  bn  brought  to  justice.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  pbilesoufc!- 

Yo«ri,&c.  Homo.  n     ATH£**^d$Gt>C 


'U        Tits  Count  de  St.  Morys,  author  of  Travels  in  Scandinavia,  &fc.    [yoiJl 

ar..*  I 'vrary  studies,  of  the  fine  arts,  to  the  then  prevailing  policy  of  Buona- 
•ienV    culture  aud  improvement  of  parted  Government,  he  was  even  solicited 
-  T.pui*  t-Mteiu  the  country,  to  which  to  act  as  Mai  re  of  the  Commune.    On 
m  dtsiioui^i   all  the  time  that  could  be  his  arrival  at  Houdainville,  he  found  the 
spnnci  It'jui  his  professional  duties,  and   splendid  residence  of  his  father  in  ruins. 
ttit    rcq/Mie  attendance  on    the  royal  The  tyrants,  who  in  the  name  of  the  Na- 
ptr-.on.     bnch  was  his  disposition;  his  tion,guillotined, plundered, and  persecuted 
history  was  no  less  interesting  to  those  nine-tenths  of  France,  had  seized  and 
who  haw  any  notion  of  what  true  ho-  sold  the  edifice   to  one  Barbie r,  who 
rtuur  is,  aud  can  distinguish  it  from  the  bought  it  for  a  trifle,  merely   to   pull  it 
fal-e    aid   heartless    pretensions    to  it,  down,  and  make  money  of  the  materials, 
wt'icb  are  but  too  frequent  in  the  pre-  The  evil  was  without  remedy :  and  Count 
*eot  day.      M.  de  St.  Morys'   family  St.  Morys  submitted  to  it  with  the  utmost 
nit  ..c   was  Vialart:    he  was  descended  cheerfulness.     Fortunately  a  small  part 
♦mm  Michel  de  Vialart,  Ambassador  of  of  the  estate  had  been  settled  on  his 
F'nice  to  Switzerland,  in  the  reigns  of  mother,  who  is  still  living.    On  this  part, 
Henry  HI.  and  Henry  IV. ;  and  by  later   were  the  stables   of  the  former  chateau  : 
alienees   his  family   was  closely    con-   and  the  Count  actually  converted  bis  fath- 
netiHj  with  one  of  the  Electoral  Houses  er's  stables  iutoa  residence  tor  himself,  his 
iu  fi.-ii.  any.     His  father  possessed  an   wile,  and  a  daughter,  of  whom   he  was 
an. pie  domain  in   the  department  ot  the  justly  proud,  and  to  whose  education  be 
0»se,   and    built  there   the  magnificent  dedicated  the  tno*t   anxious    attenlioo. 
chateau  of  Houdainville  in   a  style  cor-  Here,  peaceable  and   respected,  he  dis- 
re^poudont   to  his  noble  fortune.     At-  charged  the  humble  functions  of  a  Village 
t--(  Med,  like  *o  many  other  French  no-   Magistrate,  he  became  a  Member  of  the 
Meinen,  to   the  Hou<e  of  Bourbon,  be   Electoral    College,  and    finally  of  the 
a';.  MJoned  his  country,  his  fortune,  his  Council  General  of  his  department.    He 
.■  an •  lul    h  it,   his    fine    collection  of  published  two  or  three  interesting  works, 
»    .   itjis  ::r«l   drawings,  and  took  with  particularly  his  travels  into  Scandinavia; 
im  hi*  »o»,  then  a  youth  of  17,  to  join   and  being  ever  desirous  of  converting 
lustantlM'.l    >f  the  Princes  at  Coblentz.  even  his  amusements  to  general  utility, 
iere,  utter  laving  served  with  distinc-  he  formed  a  new  and  singular  collection 
u  in  one  o   two  campaigns,  the  young  of  the  various  species  ot  willows,  planting 
unt  Hi  it"  d  a  niece  of  the  celebrated   them  for  the  purpose  ol  experiment,  on 
do    Calonne;     in   consequence    of  several  parts  of  his  property. 
,<•}).  be   ai  forwards  accompanied  that       "One  would  have  thought  that  of  all 
It.  •==•«*  iji   various   missions  to  differ-  men  the   purchaser  and  demolisber  of 
F  ropi*an  Courts.     He  subsequently  the  chateau  of  Houdainville  should  have 
v<  .led  nlone   into   Scandinavia  :  and  respected  the   Count  de  St.  Morys.     I 
rind  to  reside  for  some   years  with  speak  not  of  that  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
ady,  a  woman   of  great  beauty  and  whicli  might  have  led  one  man  of  honour 
mplishments,   in     England,    where  to  restore  to  another  man   of  honour  his 
iluvnted  the  study  of  English  lite-  ancestral  seat,  for   the  mere  sum  it  bad 
e  with  ^reat  success.      The  father  cost  him.     lam  aware,   that  the  liber- 
,  g.illantlv  fighting  for  his  King  and   ality  of  the  present  day,  is  far  too  selfish 
•try   at  Quiberon.     The  uncle  M.  for  such  conduct  as  that ;    but   at  least 
,..i,on»%  vlevoted  all  the  wealth   he  Barbier  should    have  treated  with  the 
ii.;a  savi'd  troin  the  grasp  of  the  Revo-  consideration  due  to   his  misfortunes,  a 
J    ioni  t  .  to  »he  service  of  the  Royal  man  who  owed     those  misfortunes  to 
brothers  l *  n\  • ;  XVIII.  and   Monsieur,  principles  the  most  pure,  and  bore  them 
Tiie*on.  having  returned  to  Fmnce   ia  wit^  *qn:d  di«*im*'  and  mildness    Count 
>MfriP«'n.,-    to   ti  «•  r«  -t.tr-    St.  M.  ,^  .,t->t*r  Ijit'-iihed  a  wwh  for  the 
.   *viul    S    ,    ,.:\,  w  {.-    -i,-   i«*H,,tiiiit  n  <.it  his  property.       Before   the 
«.*»  t.t  Fu'i  .-.      V  riot      r.c     K«vor:,tiOM.  he  knew  it  world  be  useless: 
.     ■  \»    --   m    .      »  *.    a.  il    .'£    ;»fter  tin:  Ke*tor;iuen,  the  King's  con rir- 
.    en  ti  'nJ.t'i.n  %»-   tuI[.~  to    nation     ol    the   :s  lt*s   of  the   so    tailed 
'"   •*   aiuTule    »■,»•..   ..*:ordt:tg  Nat:oi;i»l  denmms  suod  in    the    way: 
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voi*  2.]                       Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  St.  Morys.  195 

and  Count  St.  Morys  had  been  taught  prowled  about  the  country,  threatening 

from  his  birth  to  consider  the  word  of  a  to  plunder  and  burn   the  houses  of  all 

King  as  sacred. #     This  dignified,  this  the   Royalists.      Barbier,  on  the  other 

honourable,  this  unpretending  behaviour  hand,  hoisted   the  tri-coloured  cockade, 

only  served  to  irritate  the  mind  of  Bar-  and  came  forward   with  alacrity  in  the 

bier ;  for  Barbier  was  a  soldier  of  the  cause  of  the  Usurper.      \i'\s  triumph. 

Usurper,  a  despiser  of  the   Hotise   of  however,  was  short :  the  second  restora- 

Bourbon,    a  hater  of  the  man    whose  tion  took  place.  The  Count  de  St.  Morys 

patrimony  he  enjoyed.  was  as  active  on  this  as  on   the  former 

44  Circumstances  soon  occurred  to  em-  occasion  ;  and  was  the  first  person  to 

bitter  this  hatred,  to  render  it  deep,  ma-  cause  the  white  flag  to  be  substituted 
lignant,  diabolical.     At  the  first  entry  of  for  the  tri-colour  on  the   Palace  of  the 

the  Allies,  the  Count  was  at  Paris  ;  he  Thuilleries. 

was  one  of  the  most  active  in  hoisting  "  Barbier,  pardoned  with  all  the  other 
the  white  cockade;  he  with  his  own  rebels  by  his  Sovereign,  was  too  insigniti- 
hands  tore  down  Buonaparte's  Eagle  at  cant  an  object  to  excite  the  enmity  of 
the  theatre  the  first  night  the  Allied  So-  the  Count  de  St.  Morys ;  but  his  own 
vereigns  appeared  there ;  he  was  one  of  violent  passions  would  not  leave  him  at 
the  earliest  to  ofier  his  services,  and  to  peace.  He  continued  to  annoy  and  ca- 
be  enrolled  in  the  King's  Gardes  du  lumniate  the  Count  as  much  as  possible ; 
Corps.  Yet  even  after  the  restoration,  encouraged  by  those  who  take  every 
so  far  was  he  from  any  thing  like  in-  opportunity  of  creating  an  odium  against 
tolerance,  that  he  would  not  believe  the  institution  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps. 
there  could  remain  in  France  an  J-  serious  At  length  he  published  a  libellous  pamph- 
attachment  to  the  Usurper;  and  he  at  let  against  the  Count,  in  which  be  chnl- 
the  most  joined  in  the  good  humoured  lenged  him  to  single  combat.  The 
raillery  of  those  who  affected  still  to  Count  hereupon  presented  himself  at  tire 
speak  of  Buouaparte  as  *  the  Emperor,'  place  of  meeting,  accompanied  by  three 
and  to  give  indistinct  hints  of  the  hopes  of  his  brother  ufficers  of  the  Gardes  du 
they  had  fixed  on  the  Isle  of  Elba.  M.  Corps,  and  a  respectable  neighbour  of 
de  St.  Morys  was  indeed  reproached  by  both  parties,  belonging  to  the  depart- 
some  of  his  friends,  as  leaning  too  much  ment  of  the  Oise.  At  this  first  meeting 
towards  the  soi-disard  liberal  party,  of  the  other  gentlemen  asked  M.  Barbier 
being  too  great  an  admirer  of  the  Eng-  what  were  the  complaints  against  Count 
lish  Constitution,  and  too  indiscreet  in  St.  Morys.  He  answered  vaguely,  and 
the  warmth  with  which  he  pleaded  for  was  totally  unable  to  assign  any  reason- 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  able  ground  of  dispute.  Then  M.deSt. 

**  On  this  last  point,  indeed,   he  in-  Morys  said   to  him,  with   the   utmost 

sisted  with  great  eloquence  1n  a  pamph-  cooliiess,  It  is  not   you,   Sir,  that  have 

let  published  at  Paris  in  February  1815,  been  injured,  for  you  cannot  state  any 

and  intended  to  serve  as  the  first  part  of  offence  that  I  have  given  you  ;  but  it  is 

an  essay  on  European  politicks.  But  I  who  am  the  injured  person,  in  conse- 
his  literary    pursuits   were  soon  inter-  queuce  of  the  infamous  letter  that  you 

rupted  by  the  fatal  revolution  of  the  20th  have  printed  and  distributed  against  my* 

of  March.  The  Count  de  St.  Morys  flew  character.     I  therefore  have  the  choice 

to  his  post.     He  guarded  the  precious  of  arms,  and  I  propose  to  you  the  sword." 

life  of  the  King  on  the  painful  journey  Barbier  refused.     *  The   pistol?'  'No,* 

towards  the   frontier.     He  remaiued  to  said  Barbier,  *  I  do  not  choose  that  we 

the  last  in  command  at  Bethune  to  co-  should  both  fight  with  pistols.     I   am 

ver  the  retreat  of  Monsieur ;    and  after  determined  that  one  or  other  of  us  shall 

discharging  that  important  duty,  escaped  die  ;  and  therefore  I  will  have  only  on 

alone,   and    with  extreme  difficulty,  to  of  the  pistols  loaded.     We  will  draw  lets 

Ghent,  for  the  choice ;  and  then  we  will  meet  in 

•*  Meanwhile,  at  Houdainville,  Ma-  our  shirts,  without  witnesses,  place  the 

dame  and    Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morys  muzzle  of  our  pistols  against  each  other's 

were  shut  up,   in  a  state  of  terror,  and  breasts*  and  so  fire.'     The  Count  oe  St. 

of  real  danger  from  the  Faleiht   who   Morys  thought  he  could  not  ^^ 
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is  sanguinary  proposal ;  bat  the  officers  each  party  was  attended  by  a  Marecbal- 
v,ho  acoompained  him,  struck  with  de-Camp  and  two  Colonels.  They  net 
horror  at  its  unexampled  savagenese,  in  the  Champs  Elyseeaj  and  fired  four 
refused  10  permit  such  a  meeting  to  take  shots  with  pistols,  which  proving  ieef- 
,>lace,  and  referred  the  point  to  the  cod-  fectuai,  they  took  to  their  swords,  and 
^deration  of  their  corps,  who  unani-  the  brave  and  excellent  St.  Morys  was 
mously  decided,  that  it  would  be  a  run* through  the  body,  and  died  on  the 
deliberate  assassination;    and  that  the  spot. 

Gardes  du  Corp3  would  be  dishonoured  "  In  England  the  Moody  and  pretned- 
if  they  Buffered  one  of  their  members  to  itated  vengeance  of  Barbier  would  on- 
engage  in  such  a  duel.  doubtedly  affix  to  his  crime  the  guilt  of 

**  A  gentleman,  acquainted  with  both  murder;  and  if  convicted,  be  would  as 
parties,  called  upon  Barbier,  to  remon-  certainly  be  hanged.  Here,  on  tee 
st rate  on  his  ferocious  conduct,  and  in  contrary,  it  will  probably  recommend 
the  course  of  the  conversation  asked  him  him  to  the  favour  of  a  powerful  party; 
this  question  :  *  Sir,  if  the  loaded  pistol  the  police  win  not  suffer  the  name  of 
had  fallen  to  your  hand,  and  you  had  my  lamented  friend  to  be  mentioned  in 
known  thai  it  was  loaded,  could  you  have  the  journals ;  whilst  in  the  salons,  and 
had  the  heart  to  discharge  it  at  your  ad-  private  conversations,  care  will  be  takes 
▼ersaryf  /*Yes,  Sir,'  said  Barbier,  *I  to  represent  the  duel  as  ha  vine  proceed* 
would  bdaVsbot  him  dead.*  •  Well,  Sif,  ed  from  the  insolent  pretensions  of  ao 
I  can  tell  you  then,  that  M.  deSt.  Morys  Emigrant,  a  Nobleman,  and  an  Officer 
would  have  acted  differently ;  he  would  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps.  Nay,  I  should 
have  fired  in  the  air.*  '  If  he  had/  said  not  be  surprised,  if  advantage  were  taken 
Barbier,  4he  would  have  acted  like  a  of  the  Count's  death  to  postpone,  and 
fool,  and  I  should  have  given  him  no  ultimately  to  refuse  payment  to  his  family 
thanks  for  it*  of  the  sums  due  to  him  from  Govern- 

"  Such  was  the  savage  spirit  of  revenge  ment,  and  already  acknowledged  as 
t"d  hatred  with  which  this  man  pursued  such  by  the  Commissioners  for  tbetiqui- 
thc  person,  whom,  as  I  have  above  ob-  dation  of  the  Royal  Accounts. 
>t  rved,"  he  ought,  of  all  others,  to  have  "  1  can  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  af- 
i.atedwith  tenderness  and  respect.  ,  I  fliction  in  which  this  event  must  plunge 
own  I  am  astonished,  after  this,  that  the  Count's  family ;  especially  his  amia- 
:  -  y  man  pretending  to  sentiments  of  hie  and  interesting  daughter,  who  is 
honour,  or  to  the  character  of  a  gentle-  just  married,  and  whose  affection  for  a 
man,  should  have  ever  gone  out  as  his  father,  who  formed  her  mind  with  so 
second.  But  party-spirit,  I  suppose,  much  care,  is  carried  to  a  pitch  of  en- 
bliuded  his  associates  to  the  atrocious  thusiasm.  This  subject  is  too  painful 
malignity  of  his  conduct ;  and,  in   fine  for  contemplation. — Adieu.  £.n 


SCHILLER,  THE  POET. 

from  tt*  Uunty  Gtsette.  * 

.'  -TCHTLLER  had  Ixvn  a  Physician  ;  in  his  attachments  he  poured  forth  all  the 

w- *  an  ^d*  in  ■     ^:;iat;ja   inspired   him  vehemence  of  his  soul.      But  as  soon  as 

with  a  taste  for  the  Theatre,  and  his  glo-  etiquette  was  banished,  he  resumed  bis 

ry  as  a  dramatic  poet  is  established.  freedom,  and  nobody  could  then  be  more 

Possessing  naturally  a  timid  disposi-  entertaining.     His  conversation  abound- 

tion,  he  displayed,  when  in  company,  a  ed  with  sallies  and  traits  ;    he  denied 

mbre  and  constrained  air.     It  was  ex-  himself  no  pleasure  ;  he  participated  in 

jmely  difficult  to  become  familiar  with  every  amusement,  and  when  Schiller  was 

iim  ;  a  strange  countenance  embarrassed  absent,  regret  supplied  his  place. 

1m  (i,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  ad  van-       His  partiality  for  the  fair  sex  bordered 

tu^o*.     At  first  sight,  no  one  would  have  on  veneration.     At  Leipzic  he  loved  two 

H  vi»*ed  that  love  and  friendship  eonsti-  sisters  with  enthusiasm  ;  st  Dr^sdpn.  th 

*J»e  charm  oi  his  exist  nice,  and  that  "most  charming  woman  in  Suoi*;  imhi 
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him  captive,  and  from  that  time  his  no- 
tions of  beauty  were  of  a  less  Platonic 
nature  than  before.  When  he  discoursed 
on  this  subject,  his  features  became  ani- 
mated, be  raised  his  bead  ;  and  as  be 
was  at  this  time  labouring  at  his  Carlos, 
he  infused  all  the  fire  of  this  passion  mto 
the  heart  of  his  heroine. 

He  could  not  endure  the  etiquette 
maintained  in  mixed  companies  at  Dres- 
den. His  love  for  independence  was 
such,  that  he  could  not  work  with  closed 
doors.  The  aspect  of  nature,  a  walk  in 
the  country,  the  irregular  course  of  wa- 
ters and  torrents,  or  a  storm  in  all  its  vio- 
leoce,.were  best  suited  to  his  taste,  and 
the  desire  he  constantly  entertained  for 
powerful  excitements. 

If  Schiller  had  written  much,  his  pro- 


fits would  have  been  considerable , 
wrote  very  slowly ;  he  had  scarcely 
ished  one  sheet,  when  Kdtzeboe  hau 
written  six.  His  health  was  moreover- 
extremely  delicate,  and  a  pulmonary  af- 
fection rendered  close  application  very 
oppressive  to  him. 

As  a  friend  and  a  husband,  he  rigidly 
fulfilled  every  duty.  His  death,  which 
took  place  at  Weimar  in  1805,  was  uni- 
versally lamented.  As  a  Physician,  he 
foretold  the  period  of  his  dissolution  ;  as 
a  Philosopher,  he  beheld  its  approach 
without  fear  ;  but  as  a  father,  he  dreaded 
its  consequences.  He  left  four  children 
unprovided  for  at  a  very  tender  age.  The 
Grand-Duchess  Paulo woa  took  charge  of 
their  education. 


POETRY. 


from  the  Literary  GwMte. 

THE  IDEALS. 

y*6X  THE  GBR  UAH  OF  SCULLER* 
1. 

QO !  *itt  thou  faithless  from  me  part 
Cf    W  ith  ail  thy  fairy  dreams  of  joy  ? 
With  all  (bat  sooth'd  or  paiu'd  my  heart. 
With  all  inexorably  fly  ? 
Can  nought  thy  fleeting  course  detain, 
Oh  I  of  my  lite  the  goldeo  prime  ? 
In  vain—  thy  waves  descend  amain 
Down  to  the  gulf  of  endless  Time. 

2. 
Faded  those  Suns,  wbo»e  cheering  ray 
Hfom'd  in  yooiti  my  pleasing  road $ 
The  Fair  Ideals  fled  away, 
At  which,  my  heart  with  rapture  glow'd. 
Ho  more  the  sweet  belief  is  mine. 
In  beings,  creature*  of  my  dream, 
That  dream  so  lovely,  so  divine, 
Dtspell'd  by  Truth's  un pitying  beam  1 

S» 
A*  suppliant  once  in  fast  embrace 
Pvgmaliou,  longing,  clasp'd  the  stoac, 
Till  on  the  marble's  ice-cold  face 
Warmth,  life,  sensation,  ardent  shone  j 
So  did  I  throw  my  youth-strung  anas 
Kouod   Nature's  form,  and  ea^er  prest, 
T»ll  she  began  to  breathe,  to  warm, 
Agaiau  the  Poet's  throbbing  breast. 

4. 
Sharing  each  wish  that  in  me  born'd, 
Ttte  silent  Nymph  responsive  knew 
To  meet  eash  thought*  Love's  kisfc  re^urn'd, 
To  my  heart's  thrilling  pulses  true— — 
Ttoen  liv'd  for  me  the  Tree,  the  Rose  j 
for  me  the  crystal  fountain  flow'd  » 
By  my  life's  cheering  influence  warm'dr 
Ttte  LlfeUu  with  sensation  glow'd. 

5. 
The  narrow  breast,  with  mighty  force 
Expanding,  sought  a  boundless  sphere  ? 
nag**r  to  rush  in  word  and  deed, 
>o  Jbocy-painted  life's  career. 


How  lovely  was  this  world  then  seen  ! 
As  in  the  bud  it  lay  conceal'd ; 
Alas  !  how  little  is  reveal'd, 
That  little,  ah  I  how  scant  and  mean  I 

6. 
While  conscious  vigor  flYd  his  breast, 
Uncbeek'd  by  care  unehill'd  by  fear. 
In  fancy's  sweet  illusions  ble>t, 
How  rush'd  the  youth  on  life's  career ! 
Far  as  Creations  palest  Star, 
Borne  on  her  Eagle  wing  he  soar'd. 
Nought  was  so  high,  ana  nought  so  far, 
But  with  her  aid  his  search  explor'd. 

7. 
How  lightly  was  he  onward  borne ! 
W  bat  for  his  strength  too  arduous  found : 
As  roll'd  the  splendid  car  of  Hfe 
How  danced  the  airy  Guardians  round ! 
Love,  flatt'ring,  <ame  in  smiling  prime, 
Fortune  her  golden  wreaths  displayed  ; 
Glory,  w  ith  stan  y  crown  sublime. 
And  Truth  in  Phoebus'  beams  array  d. 

8. 
But  half  the  course  was  scarcely  run. 
When  lo  !  th'  attendants  proved  untrue  ; 
Gradual  they  turn'd  their  steps  aside, 
'  And,  faithless,  one  by  one  withdrew. 
With  winged  speed,  first  Fortune  fled  ; 
Science  conceal'd  her  heavenly  forms  ;      , 
Doubt's  sable  cloud,  malignant  spread; 
And  veil'd  Truth's  radiant  Sun  in  storms 

9. 
I  saw  the  sacred  wreaths  of  fame 
Upon  the  vulgar  brow  profan'd ; 
Alas  1  too  soon  Love's  tender  flow'r 
In  the  first  bloom  of  beauty  wan'it. 
And  still  more  silent,  stitl  morcdrrar, 
The  rough  and  arduous  p?*>  \*4y  grew, 
W  hile  scarce  across  the  gloomy  toad, 
Hope  a  faint  glimmering  twilight  threw  ! 

10. 
Of  all  the  noisy,  dafez  ling  train, 
Whose  love  wns  constant  to  the  close  ? 
Who  still  consoles  my  every  paioj 
And  follows  to  my  bit  *t  repose  ? 
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fli:.-.   -I  *hy  wing  ! 
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To  con  j»»>  v  «u  rn  -, .    e, 
E.  tore  th>  ';.j»hi  ■  !•-  i\  ids  give  way, 
'i.,d  h  ,,)o  an  re  i  p.  '"*  u  day, 

To  freed™  wmd  made. 
**W,  Ihrni  a\i* i.^t'i'oVf  thr  bill 
*»/th\  i«  »i»«  -o.> — to  triumph  still 

'IV'ijii  m  and  the  guide, 
'J    o     to   iet'  courher*  champs  hi?  rein, 
>o  .:». re  Ue  wanton  paw*  the  plain, 

To  bitter  siavciy  tied. 
i 'hv^'i^U'ii  m^'%  isdcally  pale, 
And  vr.ihr.^  \t>  th*»  blighting  gale 

Of  rfir"  adw  "*it>  : 
The  lor  .'«  tio-.f  crow *!>es  low, 
W*i  «**  '.h  a  pr«»ii*iy  vio.ningfoe, 

W»'l>  a  ^*jbn>t*«ive  t  ye. 
TS»n  otiH  'itt\t(h\  pennons  free, 
V.  ith  uii't  i^:*  and  with  liteity, 

Ij.kUii'-;.  d  ;  nd  alone, 
^st,t^   hr.;tit  orb  that  rules  the  day. 
Shine*  wit-,  .in  und  miiii*hed  ray, 

When  all  <V*  if  *t  arc  gone. 
Soon  shUl  I  find  thy  children  stand  ! 
s.->nn  shall  1  m«  er  'nee  inn  baud 

Of  war.  n(r,  «.ut*   Hid  bt  ive  ; 
Ti'oti  Dion  •     fii.y  o>r  »  le  field, 
Wm  re  t'n  •  -uor.i  men  lit-    iabre  wield, 

To*  v»nurN  oi  oS»    :>a\<. 
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■O  M\    ^TETVC   TlfEWOODES    EDIFICE 
i    il.WJArt  Mom's  GAROEBT  AT  BAR- 


It  is  not  Tuscan,  Saxon,  nor  yet  Dorif, 
t  Commemorative,  votive,  or  historic,— 
*Tis  but  an  emblem  of  iu  owner's  roiod, 
Erect  and  firm,  by  no  fal^e  taste  renVd  s 
Of  steady  fabric,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
A  friendly  beacon  to  enquiring  eyes ; 
Open  to  all,  by  all  reputed  good, 
And  often  prWd,  when  little  understood. 
And  how  inscribe  it  on  the  rolls  of  Jfame  ? 
Feb.  1817.  *• 

rrom  tbc  GokIctoboI  Stog»xt«ff. 

INTELLECTUAL  ENJOYMENT. 
[Written  in  1810.] 

WHAT  though  the  rich  Canopian  wave 
Ol  mellow  Nile  shall  never  lave, 
Nor  Pactolus,  with  golden  sands, 
Snail  pour  its  tribute  o'er  his  lands  ; 
Nor  exiles,  from  S.bena's  snow, 
On  him  the  ermin*d  robe  bestow  ; 
Nor  him,  the  fair  Iberian  fleece, 
Dipp'd  in  Tyre's  bright  purple,  grace  • 
Nor  gorgeous  lords  alliance  bring, 
With  silky  gifes,  from  Persia's  King ; 
No  !  nor  Marcngofr  trophied  field 
Its  laurels  to  his' fame  shall  yioW  : 
\et  shall  not  Gallia's  monarch  be 
With  happier  pleasures  crown'd  than  he 
Who,  wn»e,  can  keep  obscurer  ways, 
Content  to  seek  no  vulgar  praise  ; 
la  sciene'd  ease,  delight  to  find 
Tue  laws  that  various  Vature  bind  ; 
His  wilder  passions  keep  controul'd. 
And  o'er  them  Reason's  empire  hold. 
He  for  tl.spauia's  wealth  ne'er  sighs, 
That  useless  pageant  honours  bnys. 
Who  madly  seeks,  in  kmg<ioin>  joiu'd, 
The  tenant  of  the  tempered  mind, 
With  discontent  would  be  unbless'd. 
Were  he  of  Earth's  domain  pt  ssess'd. 
Not  richest  trbutes  peace  can  give, 
Nor  scepter'd  fools  from  wants  relieve. 
Tim  changeful  scene,  without  surprise 
Who  views  with  philosophic  eyes, 
And  w.sely  letrird  in  Nature's  law, 
No  anxious  cares  from  thence  snail  draw: 
"Whether, be  meetth'  assassin's  hand, 
Or  roam  a  vagrant  through  the  land  ; 
Or  in  seditious  countries  bide  ; 
Or  bound  o'er  Ocean's  surgetul  tide  i 
Or  dark  Orion  hide  his  head 
In  stormy  skies;  of-8irius shed 
A  blighting  influence  o'er  the  earth, 
And  send  sne  dread  Sirocco  forth. 
The  golden  wain  that  ploughs  the  pole^ 
And  guides  neh  navies  round  this  hall, 
Shall,  wrapp'd  in  cloud*,  its  aid  deny, 
And  Etirus  blot  out  earth  and  sky 
With  flaky  snows,  and  winter's  tain — 
With  tempests  shall  provoke  the  main. 
Uufcar'd  ny  him,  whose  constant  mind 
Can  see  the  wild-ass  s»tutf  the  wind, 
Inmi'rtius  when  earth's heibage  yields 
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ion,    \^d  in-AviNO  it  called  the    To  parching  suns  in  de*ert  tields, 
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The  olive's  fruit,  and  vintage  fail : 

Yet  trusts,  submits,  the  Power  that  lends 

Him  life,  and  food  convenient  sends. 

Then  iriav  I^till  unmovM  beh'ild 

*»  .'     .'      .       u  j    .!  !<]t*n>»'£ol(l ; 
A.:«».  '  •     **(.-*'dw  ih  i  .tllii.g  fear, 
St»il  v:e  i'."  t  i  noiir'd  war  druv*  near  ; 
\\id     .  n  'li  mi  rieoti  ig  t-ao<! 
Tr  I     t  '^dispr-  '(-1  n)'_'  j»'agm*    comn.ii 
\«»ra-'    un  tO<>H  >io;  *t  m*  my  doom, 
tilt  b.  t  the»tein  i«Mi.  jcr  conic 
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turn  tfcelfefttklf  Mafkzfee. 

SONNET, 

OW  A   LADT   PLATING  IN  THE    EVENING. 

OH !  lend  thine  ear,  anil  catch  the  strain, 
By  seraph  touch  refin'd  ; 
It  stills  the  pang  of  earthly  pain, 

And  modulates  the  mind. 
It  light*  a  magic  o'er  the  soul, 

A  lucid  ray  of  love; 
Dilates  the  spirit  past  confront, 

And  wins  the  thought  above. 
It  pencils  o'er  the  sunless  sky 

A  tint  of  bliss  to  be ; 
And  breathes  in  Mary's  lightened  eye 

A  songless  Harmony. 
Thatc&am,  Aug.  1817.  J.  W. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

THE  INQUIETUDE  OF  MAN. 
1. 

THE  snn  is  sinking  in  the  west, 
The  groves  the  ev'ning  zephyrs  fan  : 
The  happy  beasts  prepare  for  rest. ' 
And  all  is  calm  out  roan  ! 
2. 
Poor  restless  creature  of  an  hour, 

His  longest  life  is  but  a  span, 
And  yet  that  span  fell  cares  devour, 
For  never  calm  is  man  ! 
3. 
Though  bounteous  Nature  all  has  giv'n 
To  make  him  blest  on  wisdom's  plan, 
A  rebel  'gainst  the  will  of  Heav'n, 

Still  oever  calm  is  man  !  J.  Ji.* 

March,  1817. 

From  the  Gentleman's  llipzlcc. 

A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  WORLD. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Badcock. 

Tn  E  charm  is  broke !  'tis  here  that  Treach- 
ery reigns ; 
I'll  bid  delusion  and  the  world  farewell ; 
And  bend  my  steps,  though  trembling,  to  the 
plains  [dwell. 

Where  meek-ey'd  Innocence  and  Candour 

Smit  with  your  charms,  your  votary  there 
shall  raise  jname  t 

Some  green-turf  altar   to    each    honour' d 
And,  while  he  fondly  dwells  on  others'  praise, 
Will  yield  the  honours  which  he  cannot 
claim. 
Far  hence  shall  mask'd  Hypocrisy  remove  ; 
The  Blush  of  conscious  Guilt  be  never 
known  : 
Nor  Superstition  taint  th*»  hallow'd  grove  : 

But  Virtue  come  a  resident  aloqc. 
And  you,  sweet  Warblers,  that  awake  the 

Morn,  [ening  ears ; 

Your  wood-notes  wild  shall  charm  my  list- 
Ye  aged  Oaks  that  yonder  hills  adorn, 

Beneath  your  shades  will  I  forget  my  cares. 
Tber*»  gentle  Sleep  shall  hu-h  me  to  n*pf>*e, 
_And  o'er  my  cares  *hall  shed  its  influence 
*^*       mild: 
There  shall  its  visions  to  my  eye  di«c'o«e 

The  scenes  of  brighter  days  when  Fortune 
1         smil'd. 

Tnus  Damon  sung,  while  Lynda*  pnvs'd  by:— 
**  Are  these,"  he  cried-- '""thy  wild  Aicaoian 
strains  r 
*  Wb«t  seed's  has  Fancy  plrtm'd  t  >  your^r*  ' 
It  %  ft    va  fetter'd  in'it*  w£m  car'* 


Though  treacherous  Fate  should , 
Worth  sublime : 

Tbo'  modest  Merit  step  nnheei 
Yet  shall  we  live  in  thi«  unequal 

And  wonder  at  a  cold  and  low' 

*Oh  !  never  let  the  lap  of  Sloth  sup 

Betray  my  Damon  to  inglorious 
The  active  charities  of  life  be  thine 

And  thine  the  ardour  of  the  socii  »  fc  ■ 

Shall  the  dark  frown  of  Malice  elo-  ;    - 

Which  warms  the  breast  inviolab 
Nft...  Brighter  bid  the  heavenly  flan 

'Tis  noble  to  be  good,  and  to  endu 

From  the  Literary  Gazette* 
NIGHT. 

NOW  scarce  a  glimmering  ray  of  light 
Beams  on  the  sable  brow  of  Night ; 
Save  where,  amid  the  louring  clouds, 
The  Moon  her  silver  bow  unshrouds  % 
And  sheds  a  wan  and  transient  gleam 
TJpon  the  dim  discover'd  stream. 
No  busy  Echo  wakes  the  plain, 
Where  Peace  and  awful  Silence  reign: 
At  rest,  beneath  the  friendly  shade, 
The  weary  race  of  man  is  laid  ; 
And  Sleep,  descending  soft  and  kind,       ,  ^N 
With  glowing  visions  soothes  the  mind. 
March,  1817.  W.  C. 

Pi«m  ike  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  RULING  PASSION. 

By  the  Author  of  the   Empiee  op  the 
Nairb.  •» 

FAIR  Circe  had  triuraph'd  o'er  many  a  sot. 
When  she  spread  out  her  toil  for  Ulys- 
ses the  wise ;  **- 
But  the  son  of  Laertes  was  not  to  be  caught. 
For  her  tongue  was  less  eloquent  far  than  her  * 
eyes. 

In  vain  she  di«nlay*da11  the  charms  of  a  breast* 

That  panted  for  pleasure,  and  rivall'd  with 

snow; 

While  the  beauties  that  peep'd  thro*  her  gos-    • 

samer  vest,  ^ 

Proclaimed  that  the  queen  was  uo  monster  . 

below.  '"" 

This  ravishing  object  almost  in  hi*  reach,x 

The  heart  of  the  hero  was  going  astray*,..*   ■'* 
When  the  lady  thought  proper  to  make  f 
speech-.- 
Some  ladies  will  talk  tbo'  they'te  nothi 

say.  -       \  ,    r. 

And  be  yawn'd,  and  he  cried,  "  She'd  e*,    : 
me  to  death. 

A  man  in  not  always  in  humour  to  k*« 
And  y«  t 1  with  kif-sea  must  -top  up  her  I* 

To  hinder  the  simpleton's  talking  atnN 

**  Th**n  away  ls>  Penelope  bear  me  my 
Such  a  fool  ;th  t!iis  Circe  1  never  ye\ 

And  the  son  of  Laertes  was  neV s  k' 
Til**  las'-'-'te  of  Pallas  ne'er 

pat."  ,   ,- 

Thus  boasted  the  cjiicf  as  he  s 

tide,  » 

And  thought  *     idel'ty  ti\G 
But  as  Ik*  the     ■    •    \  the  det  s 

j     A  syren  aj,    „[0^    .^eofc  (        ,  ;,    ,    , 
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>-  4   in  her  look  was  ex-  His  warlike  acaicv tmento  she  raised  to  the 

I               '  skies, 

%..e   3  a  wrinkle  the  charm  of  a  And  the  prudence  and  sense  that  he  had  or 

*  had  not; 

For  to  make  a  weak  mortal  believe  himself 

Ut '  e  »  irty,  perhaps  thirty-live ;  wise, 

t<> '  v  i     iie  with  elegance  boo*,  Is  a  method  most  certain  to  prove  htm  a  sot. 

h    i      .  ftnger  the  chords  were  g^  ^^  aj|  nj§  ^^jty  speaR  jn  her  cause, 

-     mm       u  She  flatter^  bis  pasiiou— — the  thirst  of  re- 

M-iry  ci"  eloquence flow'd  from  her  nown  ; 

*'  Already  the  hero  is  drank  with  applause, 

A.    .           4^#_«*  Already  he  arasps  Immortal ity^s  crown, 

•  ho  i  tn»*.  to  the  banquet  of  wit,  .  .     t     f.              ._    *    _,    i       -* 

.....     f   >e  and  Graces adorn  the  re-  A  look  at  the  syreuhe tenderly  cas^ 

t  .  And  strove  from  the  sailors  to  make  himself 

rf\  .  !»  v*  film  whatever  wai  writ  5? '   ,uvllM.i »..*.  *^I2?*' 

i.i   •#»  fmmthp.  first  to  the  Ob  bind  him,  fast  bind  him,  my  lads  to  toe 

.,  ut   ate,  from  the  first  to  the  ^^  w|i^tof  ^^  wlu  jolBp  io  the  sea, 

September,  1817. 

INTELLIGENCE : 

LITERARY    AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

\  vny  v.'  (<vd  cpondrnt  communicates  a  Taa  Ashjllonicow  Oroajc. 

j»  tiioj  "...  iritk     -   |vk  which  will  never  be-  Of  the  completion  of  this  grand  polyphonic 

■  wmicwmU         '      out  nsinr  any  other  than  frame,  we  spoke  in  our  last,  ft  is  now  submitted 

:h<  «ol  .!»«•»'  j',-  i  ents. — "  It  occurred  to  me  to  public  inspection,  and  affords  to  Messrs. 

-kit  tl.    i  ^QiA     .\.tl  proceed  from  the  vegeta-  Flight  and  Robson*s  numerous  visitors  no  less 

Me  *r  <-*  «  ni;  :  I  therefore  put  an  ounce  of  surprise  than  gratification.     Its  construction, 

r|f*<iMgntn  A  !V>  ,.mj  to  a  jug,  with  a  quart  Win-  we  understand,  was  commenced  as  CM1  back  as 

'>evK  *mea  -i>f    « '  iclearin  fusion  of£alls,m«rie  the  year  1812,  under  favour  of  the  experience 

irith  rain  w.-if :  ,u.d  three  ounces  of  palls  well  derived  from  the  formation  of  two  smaller  or- 

,H>uaded  ;  an  '  i'l.ired  the  jug  in  a  cellar,  and  gans,  previously  built  by  them  upon  similar 

<ivered  it  loo    'y  with  paper.     I  stirred  the  principles.    Of  the  properties  of  this  ttupea* 

-;u»r  two  or  it.r^  times  a  day.  for  several  dons  piece  of  workmanship,  it  would  be  dim- 

'■  .v,  t'ut  M»e  t  -mi  might  be  perfectly  dissol-  cult  to  convey  a  just  idea, ;  but  some  notion 

%  •       The  m-H.l'j  )>egan  to  form  upon  the  sur-  of  its  capacity  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 

..  e  .i  it  or  ,   :  «  hr^e  days  afterwards  I  remov-  known  that  the  diameter  of  its  largest  pipe  is 

ii.    Sew.v  i> i o.e  portions  of  monld  formed,  nineteen  inches ;  that  of  its  smallest  scarcely 

;  c*»  I  took   ->»!  .tccaMonally,  during  three  the  eighth  of  one  inch,  and  that  its  powers  ex- 

.■.•').  «vh*  ii  rhe  tiquor  became  perfectly  pu-  tend  to  the  imitation  of  a  vast  variety  of  iostru- 

::n  •-      •  thn>  nMed  an  ounce  of  pounded  cop-  mentis — as  flageolets,  flutes,    oboes,    violins, 

,<  s ..-       •  itcu  ih»-  mould  first  began  to  form,  I  clanonetts,  bassoons,  dec.  &c.  which,  whether 

r.  •  w»v    .   he  jar,  imo  the  shady  part  of  a  room  heard  in  full  combination,  or  in  their  separate 

u  au  -MTe  «ii-  n  •  fire.'*— (r«nf.  Afa£.  and  independent  diversities  of  tones  and  pais 

VtH     ov-W -.en  Walter  Scott  presented  tial  concords,  are  peculiarly  striking,    andf 

lie  wrldvutt.  •:■  i  much  admired  poem,  he  fn^J  astonish,  by  the  pi  oofs  they  offer,  of 

oefr^-dih.  r ,»,    i  the  exception  of  the  name,  what  art  and  ingenuity  can  achieve  to  Ibis 

a  ha  I  :ul»»r » «        hing  from  the  feudal  history  province  of  human  exertion.    This  instrument, 

.fdi'  Olci  ll.M.t    of  that  family.   To  lovers  of  by  its  very  varied  and  wonderful  effect,  an- 

0  *    tin     ertainly  was  cause  of  discou-  proaches,  it  should  seem,  nearer  than  any  otb- 
j!      ....  ^u       were  few  in  number;  but  er  conwies of  vo^l  tubes,  the  organ  jVscrib- 

r  ,i .         ^  ■  i  i  ue  now  considerably  increas-  ed  bv  ™to  w,d  Plains,  denominated  by  the 

v     »ing  publication  ot  the  real  Greeks— a  Panarnumion.    If,  in  the  ancient 

m.<  •   '           ,  embellished  with  eograv-  nmchine,  every  aperture  of  tlie  innumerable 

.»*i  1    -         <ianied  by  the  History  of  the  P,ues»  the>/sjl«  iMaanv,  was  capable  of 

iJii.M.      ,  ,  and,  and  all  the  feudal  servi-  emitting  three  or  more  different  notes,  the 

•H.e<  v.iw.  ithcmanorofScrivelsby,&c.  modern  instrument  possesses  the  capacity  of 

J  pouring  forth  its   voluminous    and   voluble 

*  poo-  f:      toryofthe  mysterious  female1  sounds,  either  automatically,  or  by  the  liv- 

1  »vv  .*■  {so  much  interest  in  the  vicin-  ing  action  of  the  finger      For  the  former  of 
li-  •  i  ■  •    \     '  it  is  said  she  proved  an  iro-  these  operations,  three  cylinders,  each  six  feet 

•*  n.i  v  ,  si  gularas  was  at  first  supposed  in  circumference,  are  provided  ;  for  the  latter, 

i  r  .i «  i, '  d  says  that  there  are  at  ores-  six  distinct  sets  of  keys.     If  the  pealing  tone* 

'<■•"••,             -•   •  m*s  tif  the  m  .no    J'anmtnonitin  L'. tilled   the  dista*-:   t-*., 

*'■.".•»              •'       :    '•>.   at!;  ita-  tHo-e    ofll.r     ^  »(/.  i    .;»;    *h.»ke    the    fiuo      jt 

r/i"  hi.'i  V'..  .     -••:  u'i.*  Ii  ,-•  v  .-u      u  siaiirU  ;  ai  »i    .'  tht  .   l  cK*fil  organ  was 

"'    "   ;*>    ■'   ^           '    '*»'."  »•*  Cuc,-iu,if.  i  u(>oi,  principles  in  .ni. v*o  to  p*.*,- 

.    •<  i'|!r..»  w;  ,he  *  •    ...  »  -J      •'(  «M»t  ,»  »>    -.  iluMnouern  !fistium«>rtt  o(>i  rates  !i^ 

r-  •<  ' '  'i.nl       '.   .<   i  h.      V    '.  xil  i1(— ,,ih  il  w.'ifh  t':  •  "u:>M»  weie  roi-t'ij   *f- 

is   !»;■'  ,.ilid      ,   k.,  •  S.  ,i,«  >f  nor*,    t;  auJ,\if       'l  muU   the      ;bcr    , -nt**  , 

',f  ««W   v         •  J        ;.     i,      o  ip  ,  .  -    ^ni^ius,      ,    i  0.  ifUat        .uid   •!»•■      -d 

*  v   r' '  • V(     '•   ''*     ■*     '•;. ni-.      •      *<  tiie  hope,  iiiM,»i'i  •   i      -d 

•"  l"                         •      «  '•      '"i  hv  Y»    -       t               n-i    Robfun'- «ucie^>        „-  - 

*«>...»  >  .1     ii-r   m.ju  ,  •.          t|1  fij^o  -nil  niiti       m    *i  V- 

<r  ..  <!  •  -.01  •—.*;   j    »    v^jK  '-J  • 
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PRESENT  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

man  the  Literary  Gtitttt. 

IN  ooe  of  the  last  year's  numbers  of  a  which  depend  on  the  imagination,  and 
foreign  journal,  La  Bibliotheque  one  of  whose  chief  merits  is  to  barmon- 
Universelle,*  we  hare  met  with  a  view  ize  with  the  tone  of  society,  savour  more 
of  the  present  state  of  English  literature,  and  more  of  their  native  soil.  The  ob- 
which  on  the  whole  gives  a  pretty  im-  servations  of  the  author  respecting  the 

Crtial  review  of  our  literature  for  the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  England 
tt  twenty  years,  and  names  many  of  seem  to  us  to  be  more  applicable  to  things 
our  most  distinguished  writers  in  the  as  they  were  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
different  departments  of  learning.  than  as  they  are  now.    The  article  con- 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  Eo-  eludes  in  the  following  manner  : 
glish  manners,  particularly  the  exclusion  "  If  we  must  lament  that  certain  ex- 
of  the  women  from  general  society,  pre-  aggerated  opinions  gain  ground  in  Eng- 
vents  the  literati  from  adding  to  their  land,  of  which  Methodism  is  a  proof, 
solid  learning  a  refined  and  delicate  taste,  the  generous  sacrifices  of  some  societies 
Every  requisite  for  this  was  fotv*d  in  the  which  are  animated  with  an  ardent  zeal 
highest  possible  degree  in  Paris  before  to  extend  what  is  good,  must  on  the  oth- 
the  revolution.  The  English,  who  ri-  er  band  afford  the  more  lively  satistac- 
vailed  the  French  in  the  sciences,  round  tion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  gold  is 
them  the  only  school  in  which  they  the  idol  of  this  people,  that  their  luxu- 
tould  modify  and  soften  the  peculiarities  ry  and  vanity  are  without  bounds,  that 
arising  from  their  character,  their  man*  the  higher  classes  set  the  example  of  im* 
■era,  their  insular  situation,  their  inde-  morality,  and  in  general  that  one  finds 
pendente,  and  their  favorite  recreations,  in  England  all  the  vices  which  are  per* 
play,  and  the  table.  haps  inseparable  from  excess  of  refine* 

The  English  having  been  cut  offdur-  ment.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  may 
ing  a  twenty  years'  war  from  all  comma-  add  to  our  consolation,  that  there  is  no 
nicatioo  with  the  civilized  world,  ex-  country  where  the  virtues  which  tend  to 
eept  such  as  arose  from  increasing  com-  alleviate  natural  evils  and  the  sufferings 
merce  and  great  military  operations,  the  of  society,  are  so  general,  and  practised 
natural  consequence  was,  that  the  richer  with  such  judicious  activity* 
classes  having  no  more  any  opportunity  "  While  political  fanaticism  and  war 
of  neutralising  their  habits  in  a  foreign  deluged  Europe  with  blood,  the  English 
country,  the  national  defects  took  deep-  were  improving  all  the  means  of  alleviti- 
•r  root,  and  the  literary    productions   ting  the  Sufferings  of  their  fellow  crea* 

W      Ata*he*m.  Vet.  2.  .lures,  and  spreading  anting  them  thf 
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knowledge  of  the  truth.     Thus  they  im-  norance.     Io  general,  a  universal  spirit 

proved  upon  the  principles  of  Howard*  of  beneficence,  respect  for  misfortune, 

the  management  of  the  hospitals  and  emulation  in  works  of  charity,  predomi- 
prisons :  they  acquainted  Europe  with  nated  among  this  same  people,  whose 

the  discovery  of  the  immortal  Jenner ;  spirit  was  exalted  by  the  sense  of  its  in- 

they  abolished  the  slave-trade,  and  iotro-  dependence  and  its  strength,  which  bad 

duced  civilization  into  Africa  ;  they  es-  made  itself  master  of  the  commerce  of 

tablished  societies  for  the  relief  of  for-  the  world,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 

eigners  in  distress ;  they  spread  the  light  seas.     It  seems  that  England,  while  it 

of  knowledge  over  distant  countries,  by  was  destined  to  unite  the  rest  of  Europe 

making  them  acquainted  with  our  sacred  in  a  common  exertion  of  its  strength,  and 

writings  ;  they  discovered,  and  taught  to  give  to  the  enemy  of  social  order  the 

to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  simplified  last  decisive  blow,  was  selected  by  beav- 

and  easy  method  of  elementary  instruc-  en  for  the  noble  vocation  of  preserving 

tion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  to  the  sacred  flame  of  virtue,  and  the  ex* 

the  dignity  of  man  millions  of  individu-  ample  of  those  tender  relations  which  be* 

ala  whom  fortune  has  condemned  to  ig-  nencence  establishes  among  mankind.* 
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^7UM  A  was  conveyed  to  her  chamber.  Azan  :  he  therefore  resolved  to  die  with 
^-*  The  Count  and  Beatrice  deemed  it  his  wretched  wife, 
prudent  to  conceal  this  supposed  crime  At  break  of  day,  the  council  assembled  to 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Vice-Queen;  examine  and  pass  sentence  on  Mirvan  and 
she,  said  the  Count,  will  sue  for  mercy  Zuma.  Thedoorsofthe  court  were  thrown 
on  this  wretch,  whom  no  consideration  open,  and  the  Indians  were  permitted  to 
on  earth  can  induce  me  to  pardon ;  there  enter  ;  they  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
must  be  an  example,  and  1  am  resolved  headed  by  their  secret  chiefs,  Xtmeo, 
to  make  one.  It  was  soon  proclaimed  Azan,  and  Thamir.  Mirvan  and  Zuma 
through  the  palace  and  the  city,  that  Zu-  were  brought  in  loaded  with  chains.  The 
ma  had  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  latter,  oa  beholding  her  basband,  ex- 
poison  the  Vice-Queen.  That  very  claimed  with  vehemence,  u  he  is  not 
evening  sjbe  was  delivered  into  the  bands  guilty,  he  had  no  share  in  what  1  did,  he 
of  justice  and  conveyed  to  prison.  Mir-  was  ignorant  of  my  design1' .  .  .  "Zuma," 
van  hastened  in  search  of  Azan  and  interrupted  Mirvan,  "  your  death  is  cer- 
Thamir ;  the  hand  of  death  was  already  tain,  how  then  can  you  think  of  defend- 
on  his  heart,  and  he  could  utter  only  the  ing  my  life  ?  ....  I  am  not  accused, 
following  words :  "  My  son  is  in  your  I  voluntarily  share  your  fate  .  .  .  Zuma, 
power.  At  least  promise,  on  condition  let  us  die  in  silence,  let  us  die  with  cou- 
that  we  keep  this  secret  inviolably,  that  rage,  and  our  child  will  still  live"  .... 
after  our  death,  you  will  restore  the  child  Zuma  understood  the  real  meaning  of 
to  my  father." — u  We  swear  to  do  so,"  these  words,  she  made  no  reply,  but  her 
answered  Azan,  "  but  you  are  well  aware,  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  The  exainina- 
that  bis  life  must  be  the  forfeit  of  the  tion  then  commenced, 
least  indiscretion." — '•"  We  know  how  to  Zuma  was  unable  to  deny  the  facts  to 
die,"  replied  Mirvan.  With  these  words  which  Beatrice  and  the  Viceroy  had 
be  quitted  the  ferocious  Indian,  and  vol-  been  witnesses.  She  was  asked  from 
untarily  committed  himself  to  prison,  whom  she  had  obtained  the  powder. 
He  could  easily  guess  the  act  which  Zu-  "  She  received  it  from  me,"  exclaimed 
ma  had  attempted,  but  to  explain  it  and  Mirvan.  Zuma  denied  this,  still  protest- 
justify  her,  would  have  been  to  abandon  ing  that  her  husband  was  entirely  igno- 
his  child  to  the  rage  of  the  ferocious  rant  of  her  designs.    "  And  what  we're 
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your  designs  f*  enquired  the  Judge. — 
u  Did  you  not  ioteod  to  poison  the 
Vice-Queen  ?  Why  else  did  you  make 
use  of  this  powder  ?  Did  you  fancy  that 
you  were  employing  a  salutary  remedy  ?" 
....  At  this  question, Zuma  trembled; 
her  eyes,  at  this  moment,  met  those  of 
the  cruel  Azan,  his  threatening  glance 
filled  her  with  horror,  she  fancied  she 
beheld  him  strangling  her  child*  "  No, 
no,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  distracted  tone, 
"  I  know  of  no  salutary  remedy." — **  It 
was  poison,  then  1  .  .  .  .  You  confess 
it  F— *  I  confess  nothing."— «  Answer 
then." — "  Alas !  I  am  compelled  to  be 
silent"  At  these  words,  Ximeo  ad- 
vanced and  placed  himself  between  Mir- 
Tan  and  Zuma;  "let  me  likewise  be 
chained,"  said  he,  "  I  will  die  along  with 
them."  **  Oh  my  father !  live  for  our 
child's  sake  !"  they  exclaimed  with  one 
voice.     But  Ximeo  persisted. 

The  Judges  had  been  directed  neither 
to  employ  torture  nor  to  make  any  en- 
quiry respecting  accomplices  ;  they  re- 
moved Ximeo,  and  Mirvan  and  Zuma 
were  conveyed  back  to  prison.  The 
Countess's  physician  appeared,  and  was 
examined.  He  declared  that  the  illness 
of  the  Vice-Queen  having  baffled  the 
most  efficacious  remedies,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  extraordinary  symptoms, 
horrible  suspicions  at  length  arose  in  his 
mind,  and  that  the  action  in  which  Zuma 
had  been  detected,  leaving  no  room  to 
doubt  the  atrocity  of  her  design,  had  con- 

Smed  him  in  an  idea  which  he  had  longen- 
avoured  to  repel ;  that  finally  be  no  lon- 
ger doubted  that  this  perverse  slave  had 
administered  a  slow  poison  to  the  Vice- 
Queen,  and  that  finding  herself  excluded 
from  the  service  of  the  chamber,  and 
fearing  lest  the  youth  of  the  Countess, 
and  the  attention  which  was  devoted  to 
her,  might  in  course  of  time  overcome 
the  effects  of  a  poison,  which  had  been 
sparingly  administered,  she  intended  to 
consummate  her  crime  by  a  powerful 
dose.  At  this  detail,  the  Judges  were 
nearly  petrified  with  horror  ;  they  col- 
lected the  votes  and  condemned  Mirvan 
and  Zuma  to  perish  amidst  the  flames  of 
a  pile,  that  very  day  at  noon.  They 
were  again  brought  into  the  court.  Mir- 
van beard  his  sentence  witl)  heroic  firm- 
ness.     Zuma,   bathed  in  tears,    threw 


herself  at  his  feet :  I  have  sacrificed 
you,  she  exclaimed,  that  thought  fills  me 
with  remorse,  dare  I  hope  for  your  lor- 

fiveneas !  ...  Let  us  not  accuse  our 
udges  of  cruelty,  he  replied,  the  tyrants 
who  condemn  us,  deliver  us  from  a  hor- 
rible yoke  ;   a  few  hours  will  free  us 

from  the  bonds  of  slavery  ! These 

words  moved  the  obdurate  heart  of  Azan 
himself :  Mirvan,  said  he,  be  not  con- 
cerned for  the  fate  of  your  son,  he  shall 
be  as  dear  to  me  as  if  he  were  my  own. 

It  was  now  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
orders  were  given  for  erecting  the  fatal 
pile. 

The  Vice-queen  was  dying;  the 
Physician  announced  to  the  Viceroy  that 
every  hope  had  vanished,  that  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  support  three  more 
fits  of  fever,  and  that  six  or  seven  days, 
at  most,  would  terminate  her  existence. 
The  Count,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair, 
could  entertain  no  thought  of  mercy : 
besides,  regarding  Zuma  as  the  most  ex- 
ecrable monster  that  nature  had  ever 
produced,  be  was  divested  of  all  feeling 
of  compassion  for  her.  He  gave  ordem 
that  a  pardon  should  be  offered  to  Mir- 
van, on,  condition  of  his  making  a  sin- 
cere confession  of  his  crime.  •"  Tell  the 
Viceroy,"  answered  Mirvan,  M  that  even 
though  he  promised  me  the  life  of  Zuma, 
he  should  never  draw  from  me  another 
syllable." 

The  Viceroy  did  not  wish  to  be  in 
Lima  during  this  dreadful  execution. 
He  therefore  departed  for  one  of  his 
pleasure-houses,  situated  about  half  a 
league  from  the  city,  intending  noito 
return  until  the  evening. 

The  wretched  Ximeo  vainly  devised 
a  thousand  different  projects,  all  lending 
to  save  Mirvan  and  Zuma  ;  he  anxious- 
ly wished  to  assemble  bis  friends,  but 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  the 
Indians  were  so  closely  watched,  t^at  he 
found  no  possibility  of  secretly  conver- 
sing with  Azan  and  Tbamir.  A  proc- 
lamation was  issued  ordering  all  the  In- 
dians in  Lima  to  attend  the  execution. 
They  were  without  arms  ;  the  Spaoish 
guard  was  doubled  and  ranged  .round 
the  pile  ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  were  escorted  hy  two  hun- 
dred soldiers,  Ximeo  found  himself 
compelled  to  submit  to  his  Tate,  he  was 
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overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  resolved  collecting  her  strength,  that  she  might 

to  throw  himself  on  the  pile  with  his  once  again  embrace  the  adored  child, 

children.  she  disengaged  herself  from  the  hands  of 

Whilst  the  whole  city,   filled  with  the  priest  and  the  soldiers-,  and  darted 

consternation,  awaited  this  dreadful  spec-  towards  Asan Afean  placed 

tacte,  the  vice-queen,  still  ignorant  of  the  child  on  the  palpitating  bosom  of 

the  tragical  event,  was  stretched  upon  Zuma.     The  wretched  mother,  amidst  a 

her  bed  of  sickness,  weaker  and  more  af-  torrent  of  tears,  gave  her  child  the  last 

Dieted  than  ever.      Since    six  in    the  maternal  kiss.    u  Zuma,"  said  Asan,  in 

morning  all  her  attendants  had  evinced  a  low  tone  of  voice,  **  summon  all  your 

the  utmost  agitation.     This  at  length  at-  courage ;  recollect  that  your  death  is  to 

traded  the  notice  of  the  Countess  ;  she  itself  a  revenge,  and  that  it  wHI  verve  to 

made  enquiries,  and  plainly  perceived  render  our  secret  the  more  inviolable9 

that  Beatrice  wished  to  conceal  some- "Oh!  I  wish  for  no  revenge  :* 

thing  from  ber,  and  that  she  imposed  si-  answered  Zuma.  **Alas!  wereitpoesv* 
Ience  on  the  rest  of  her  women.  Bea-  ble  to  save  the  Vice-queen  V9  .  .  .  .  * 
trice  frequently  quitted  the  apartmeiit,  She  could  not  utter  more,  the  soldiers 
that  she  might  without  constraint  give  came  to  lead  her  atfay  ;  the  hand  of 
rent  to  ber  sorrow.  In  one  of  these  mo-  death  was  upon  her  when  they  tore  her 
ments,  the  Countess  strictly  questioned  from  her  child ;  and  at  that  terrible  mo- 
one  of  her  maids,  and  so  imperatively  tnent  she  seemed  to  be  offering  op  the 
enjoined  her  to  tell  the  truth,  that  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  ...  . 
girl  informed  her  of  all,  and  added,  that  The  procession  advanced  ;  they  were 
Mirvan  and  Zuma  far  from  denying  the  scarcely  three  hundred  paces  from  the 
imputation  laid  to  their  charge,  had  glo-  place  of  execution.  At  this  moment  m 
ried  in  their  crime.  The  surprise  of  the  mournful  trumpet  announced  the  ap- 
Countess  was  equal  to  the  horror  with  proacb  of  the  victims,  the  resinous  wood 
which  she  was  inspired  by  this  dreadful  which  formed  the  top  of  the  pile  was 

communication.     "  Oh  supreme  Mer-  kindled They  entered  an  alley 

cy !"  she  exclaimed,  u  I  can  now  in-  of  plane  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
voke  thee  with  more  confidence  than  beheld  the  fatal  spot,  and  the  flames 
ever."  .  .  .  .She  immediately  ordered  which  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  clouds, 
her  servants  to  prepare  an  open  litter,  and  At  this  terrible^ipectacle  Zuma  shrunk 
with  the  assistance  of  her  women  she  back  with  horror ;  at  that  moment  she 
rose,  and  was  dressed  in  a  loose  robe  of  was  delivered  from  the  torment  of  think- 
muslin.  In  spite  of  the  tears  and  entree-  ing  on  her  husband  and  her  child  ;  sta- 
tes of  the  Spanish  ladies  and  Beatrice,  por  succeeded  to  sensibility,  and  the  tdajp 
the  Countess  threw  herself  upon  the  lit-  of  her  approaching  destruction  now 
ter  which  was  borne  by  four  slaves,  a  wholly  occupied  her  mind  ;  she  saw  be- 
fiftb  carrying  over  her  head  a  large  para-  fore  her  inevitable  death,  and  death  un- 
sol  of  taffety :  in  this  manner,  with  her  der  the  most  horribly  threatening  aspect! 
face  concealed  by  a  long  white  veil,  she  ....  Her  strength  failed  ber  ;  the  frozen 
departed  .  .  •  Twelve  o'clock  struck  !  blood  no  longer  circulated  in  her  veins ; 
....  At  this  moment  Mirvan  and  Zu-  her  face  was  tinged  with  mortal  paleness; 
ma  on  foot,  loaded  with  chains,  quitted  and,  though  not  in  a  state  ot' total  uncon- 
tbeir  prison  to  undergo  the  execution  of  sciousness,  she  sunk  into  the  arms  of  the 
their  sentence.  Zuma,  who  was  scarce-  priest,  who,  notwithstanding  her  repeat- 
ly  able  to  support  herself,  rested  on  the  ed  but  vague  protestations,  stilt  exhorted 
arm  of  a  priest,  and  was  guarded  by  two  her  to  repentance  ! . . . .  Zuma,  said  Mir- 
soldiers ;  immense  crowds  had  collected  van,  our  suffering  will  not  be  of  long  dit- 
to see  them.  Amidst  the  multitude,  she  ration  ;  behold  those  whirlwinds  of 
perceived  Azan,  bearing  her  child  in  his  smoke  we  shall  be  suffocated  in  a  few 

arms,  and  making  an  effort  to  attract  ber  moments  ! Ah  I  replied  Zuma,  in 

observation.    At  this  sight  she  uttered  a  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  I  see  nothing 

piercing  shriek,  a  maternal  shriek  which  but  fire  .... .-  nothing  but  flame. . . .  They 

vibrated  through  every  heart  .  ...  but  advanced.. ..  Every  step  which  brought 
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2uma  nearer  to  fttr  death,  augmented  did  so,  and  placed  themselves  at  her  bed* 
ber  unconquerable  teifor ! . . .  The  In-  side.  Owing  to  the  agitation,'  fatigue 
dians  bad  already  ranged  themselves  and  distress  of  mind,  which  the  Countess 
found  the  pile  in  sad  consternation  ;  they  had  undergone,  her  strength  was  so 
all  held  in  their  hands  a  branch  of  cy-  completely  exhausted,  that  she  fancied 
press,  as  an  emblem  of  mourning ;  they  herself  to  be  bordering  on  the  last  mo* 

were  surrounded  by  Spanish  Guards. . . .  ments    of    her   existence  ! She 

A  noise  was  suddenly  heard  at  some  stretched  forth  one  hand  to  Mirvan  and 
distance,  a  horseman  at  full  gallop  ap-  the  other  to  Zutna,  who  bathed  in  tears, 

peared  within  view, exclaiming,  "Hold,  fell  on  her  knees,  to  receive  ft  ! 

hold,  by  order  of  the  Vice-queen,  she  is  Beatrice  could  no  longer  support  this 
approaching." ...  At  these  words  all  scene,  and  she  entreated  the  Countess  to 
were  struck  motionless ;  Zuroa  folded  suffer  die  two  Indians  to  be  removed, 
her  hands  and  sent  forth  a  supplication  under  guard,  to  an  adjoining  chamber, 
to  heaven ;  but  her  soul  weighed  down  No,  no,  said  the  Vice-queen,  1  will  an- 
by  terror  was  not  yet  penetrated  by  the  swer  for  them  here,  and  will  do  so  be* 
mintest  gleam  of  hope  I ....  At  length  fore  the  Supreme  Arbiter  by  whom  we 
the  litter  of  the  Vice-queen  was  perceiv-  shall  all  be  judged  !  ...  .Oh  !  leave 
ed,  she  urged  her  slaves  to  advance  with  them  here,  they  are  sent  to  open  for  me 
the  utmost  speed,  and  she  quickly  reach*  the  gates  of  heaven  ! . . . .  Great  God  I 
ed  the  fatal  spot :  the  Spanish  Guards  said  Beatrice,  must  I  pee  you  in  the  bands 
ranged  themselves  round  the  Vice-queen  of  the  monsters  who  have  poisoned  you ! 
and  the  Indians  formed  a  semi-circle  Where  can  1  he  better  at  this  moment  ? 
before  ber:  the  Countess  then  raised  replied  the  Vice-queen  :  ....On  the 
Mer  veil  and  discovered  a  pale  and  Ian*  bosom  of  friendship  my  mind  is  over- 
fishing countenance,  but  full  of  grace  whelmed  with  superfluous  regret ....  but 
anil  gentleness,  and  which  was  itself  a  these  trembling  hands  which  I  press 
speaking  emblem  of  mercy  ! . .. .  I  do  within  my  own,  fortify  my  courage  ;  tlie 
not  possess,  said  she,  the  happy  right  of  very  sight  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 

f  anting  pardon,  but  it  is  a  favour  which  diffuses  calmness  and  confidence  through 
am  certain  of  obtaining  from  the  good-  my  soul ! ....  Oh  my  benefactress,  said 
ness  of  the  Viceroy.  In  the  meanwhile  Zuroa,  suffocated  with  grief,shoukl  beav- 
I  take  under  my  protection  and  safe-  en  frustrate  my  only  hope,  it  will  th«  n  he 
guard  these  two  unfortunate  creatures  ;  seen  whether  or  not  the  wretched  Zuma 
let  their  chains  be  taken  off,  extinguish  loved  you  !  No,  1  never  can  survive 
without  delay  this  terrific  pile  which  you  !.  ...At  these  words  Beatrice  sliud- 
ajiould  never  have  been  kindled,  had  I  dered.  Detestable  hyjKxrixy  !  she  ex- 
been  sooner  informed  of  the  event claimed  ....  Do  not  insult  tliem,  said  the 

At  these  words  the  Indiana  threw  down  Countess,  they  repent;  see,  they  shed 
their  branches  of  cypress,  and  the  air  re-  tears ! ....  Ah !  Zuma,  pursued  she, 
sounded  with  reiterated  cries  of  Long  you,  whose  gentle  figure  bespoke  a  <p- 
lioethe  Vice-queen  !  ....  Ximeo  rushed  lestial  soul ! . . .  You  whom  I  have,  so 
forward,  exclaiming,  Yes,  she  shall  live  !  dearly  loved  ! . . . .  how  can  I  entertain 
...«  Zuroa  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  the  slightest  resentment  agaiuat  you  ?... . 
Almighty  God,  she  said,  finish  the  work  I  look  uj  on  you  both  as  the  instruments 
Thou  hast  begun  !  • .  • .  The  Vice-queen  of  my  eternal  happiness  ;  I  forgive  you 
signified  ber  wish  that  Mirvan  and  Zu-  with  a  willing  heart ;  may  you  return  to 
ma  should  follow  her ;  she  caused  them  the  consolations  of  religion  with  equal 
to  be  placed  near  her  litter,  and  in  this  sincerity. . . .  Zuroa,  almost  driven  to  dis- 
manner  returned  to  the  palace,  followed  traction,  was  about  to  speak,  and  perhaps 
by  an  immense  multitude  who  enthusw  to  reveal  a  part  of  the  secret  which 
astically  invoked  blessings  on  ber  clem-  weighed  a  thousand  tiroes  more  heavily 
•ocy  and  goodness.  Having  arrived  at  on  her  mind,  than  if  she  had  only  had 
the  palace  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  her  own  We  to  defend  ;  but  Mirvan  in- 
and  expressed  a  desire  that  Mirvan  and  terrupted  her :  Zuma,  said  he,  let  us  be 
Zoom  should  enter  her  apartment  \  they  silent!  the  voice  of  the  Countess- will 
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bring  down  the  truth  from  heafen  !  Let  tion  she  wit  accused  of  an  atrocious 
us  place  oar  trust  in  the  God  whom  she  crime  ! . . .  And  the  fears  of  this  heroic 
invokes !  He  will  save  her  precious  life  couple  for  the  preservation  of  their  child, 
and  will  justify  us  ! ....  These  words  added  the  Viceroy,  made  them  sudors 
were  pronounced  in  so  sincere  a  tooe  with  unconquerable  firmness,  shame,  ig- 
and  with  so  solemn  an  air,  that  they  nominy  and  the  aspect  of  a  terrible 
made  a  powerful  impression  even  on  death  f. ...  Ah  !  said  Zuma,  the  Vice- 
Beatrice.  The  Vice*queen  wished  to  queen  has  done  still  more  !  Though  the 
interrogate  Mirvan,  but  in  vain  ;  he  en-  believed  us  to  be  monsters  of  ingratitude 
treated  that  she  would  question  him  no  and  atrocity,  and  the  authors  of  sll  her 
further,  and  for  two  hours  maintained  suffering,  yet  she  protected  and  delivered 
the  most  obstinate  silence.  us,  and  with  what  kindness,  wbst  gener- 

The  Vice-queen,  before  proceeding  osity !  . . .  She,  as  well  as  yourselves, 
to  the  pile  to  save  Zuma,  had  dispatched  replied  the  Viceroy,  will  now  receive  the 
a  messenger  to  the  Count  to  hasten  his  reward  due  to  virtue. . . .  Here  are  two 
peturn  to  the  palace  ;  she  every  moment  doses  of  the  blessed  powder,  the  one  for 
expected  him,  and  was  astonished  that  Zuma  and  the  other  for  the  Vice-queen, 
he  had  not  yet  arrived.  She  was  about  ....  So  saying,  the  Count  himself  poor* 
to  send  off  another  courier,  when  an  ex-  ed  the  Quinquina  into  two  separate  cups; 
Inordinary  clamour  was  heard  through-  Zuma  drank  first,  and  the  Vice-qaeea 
out  the  palace.  Beatrice  quitted  the  wished  to  receive  the  salutary  beverage 
Countess  s  chamber  to  enquire  the  cause  from  her  hand.  All  present  were  melted 
of  the  agitation ;  a  moment  after  the  into  tears ;  the  Vice-queen,  already  re- 
Countess  distinguished  the  voice  of  the  vived  by  the  double  influence  of  joy  end 
Viceroy,  she  ordered  the  door  to  be  hope,  received  with  transport  the  tendec 
thrown  open,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  embraces  of  her  husband,  Beatrice  and 
Lord,  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  guil-  the  happy  Zuma;  she  raised  Zamas 
ty."....  They  are  your  deliverers  !  child  to  her  pillow,  and  loaded  him  with 
replied  the  Viceroy,  entering  the  apart-  the  tenderest  caresses  ;  she  promised  to 
ment.  All  were  petrified  with  amaze-  be  thenceforth  his  second  mother.  Bet- 
ment.  The  Viceroy  held  a  lovely  boy  trice  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  ladies 
in  bis  arms.  Zuma  uttered  a  shriek  of  surrounded  Zuma ;  they  gazed  upon  her 
joy;  it  was  her  child.  The  viceroy  with  admiration.  Beatrice;  in  a  fit  of 
rushed  forward,  placed  the  child  upon  transport,  kissed  her  hand,  that  beneficent 
her  bosom,  and  prostrated  himself  at  her  hand  which  she  had  accused  of  having 

feet Ximeo  followed  him,   he  ad-  committed   an    execrable  crime!   ..In 

Tanced,  and  addressing  himself  to  Mir-  the  midst  ofthis  enthusiasm,  the  Viceroy 
van  :  You  may  now  speak,  said  he,  with  took  Mirvan  and  Zuma  by  the  hand,  he 
the  consent  of  all  the  Indians  :  the  se-  opened  a  window  and  led  them  out  oa 
eret  is  revealed,  we  have  all  tasted  the  a  balcony  overlooking  the  principal 
powder  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy  ;  street  in  the  city,  which  was  at  that  time 
he  Jiimself  insisted  on  partaking  of  it  be-  filled  with  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
fore  he  brought  it  here. ...  At  chese  •*  Here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Mirvaa 
words,  Zuma  transported,  almost  drown-  and  Zuma,  "  here  are  the  voluntary  vic- 
ed in  tears,  strained  her  child  within  her  tims  of  gratitude,  generous  sentiment 
arms,  and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  the  sanctity  of  oaths  !  . . .  Indians, 
Mirvan  embraced  his  father,  the  Vice-  their  sublime  virtues  and  those  of  the 
queen  asked  a  thousand  questions  in  a  Vice-queen  have  led  you  to  abjure  a 
breath  ;  the  Count  briefly  related  all  that  hatred  formerly  too  pardonable,  but  now 
the  Indians  bad  revealed  to  him.  Great  unjust !  you  have,  by  an  unanimous 
Heaven  !  exclaimed  the  Countess,  wish,  freed  yourselves  from  the  cruel 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  oath  formed  by  revenge  ;  instead  of  our 
Zuma,  this  angelic  creature  would  have  secret  enemies  you  have  become  the  ben* 
laid  down  her  life  to  save  me,  and  she  efactors  of  the  old  world  !  To  render 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  sacrificed  ! . . .  you  happy  wlH  henceforth  be  not  merely  * 
In  the  performance  of  so  sublime  an  ac-  the  duty  of  humanity  but  of  gratitude ; 
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ind  that  duty  shall  be  fulfilled.  Indians, 
all  who  in  this  memorable  assembly 
have  come  to  sacrifice  feelings  of  resent- 
ment, to  admiration  and  gentle  pity,  In- 
dians, you  are  free  ;  such  sentiments 
place  you  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
your  conquerors  !  Enjoy  this  glory,  vir- 
tue has  effected  your  liberation  ! . . . . 
Love  your  sovereign  and  serve  him  with 
fidelity  :  let  the  tree  of  health  flourish 
on  the  land  which  will  be  distributed 
among  you :  reflect  when  you  cultivate 
it,  mat  the  whole  universe  is  indebted  to 
you  for  this  blessing  of  the  Creator  !" . . . 
This  address  excited  universal  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  Viceroy  wishing  to  termi- 
nate the  day  by  the  triumph  of  Zuma, 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  attired  in 
a  magnificent  dress  :  a  crown  of  laurel 
was  placed  upon  her  head,  and  she  was 
seated  on  a  superb  chair  of  state  ;  all  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  the  Vice-queen, 
placed  themselves  in  her  suite ;  she  was 
attended  by  the  Vice-queen's  guard  of 
honour;  a  herald  on  horseback  preced- 
ed the  retinue,  pronouncing  the  following 
words :  **  Behold  Zuma,  the  wife  of  the 
virtuous  Mirvan,  and  the  preservtr  of 
the  Vice-queen"  Zuma,  reclined  on 
cushions  of  cloth  of  gold,  pressed  her 
child  to  her  bosom,  and  carried  in  one 
band  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  health.  In 
this  way  she  proceeded  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Lima,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people  who  assembled  in 
crowds  to  see  her  and  to  overwhelm  her 
with  benedictions.  On  Zuma's  return  to 
the  palace  the  Vice-queen  received  her 
with  open  arms.  She  was  then  con- 
ducted to  an  elegant  suite  of  apartments 
prepared  expressly  for  her  and  her  hus- 
band ;  servants  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend on  them,  and  they  were  thencefor- 
ward to  be  regarded  as  the  most  intimate 
and  dearest  friends  of  the  Vice-queen. 
In  the  evening  the  city  and  all  the  court- 
yards of  the  palace  were  illuminated,  and 
in  the  gardens  tables  were  laid  out  with 
sumptuous  refreshments  for  the  Indiana. 
The  Vice-queen  and  Zuma  were 
quickly  freed  from  every  remaining  trace 
of  fever  ;  at  the  termination  of  a  week 
th#  Vice-queen  was  in  a  perfect  state  of 
convalescence.  On  the  same  spot  where 
the  fatal  pile  had  excited  such  a  sensation 
of  horror,  the  Viceroy  erected  an  obelisk 


of  white  marble  on  which  the  following 
words  wereengraven  in  characters  of  gold: 
To  Zuma,  the  Friend  and  Preserv- 
er of  the  Vice-queen,  and  Bene- 
f actress  of  the  Old  World. 

On  each  side  of  this  obelisk  a  tree  of 
health  was  planted,  that  blessed  tree, 
sanctified  by  so  many  virtues,  and  which, 
among  the  Indians,  afterwards  became 
the  emblem  of  every  virtue  which  does 
honour  to  humanity.  The  Viceroy  lost 
no  time  in  sending  to  Europe  the  precious 
powder  of  the  Quinquina,  which  was 
long  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tess  8  powder,*  but  which  in  Latin  still 
preserves  its  original  name. 

Fortune  and  honours  never  inspired 
with  pride  the  generous  and  sensible 
Zuma ;  she  was  always  passionately  belov- 
ed by  the  Vice-queen,  and  her  own  vir- 
tues always  rendered  her  worthy  of  her 
glory  and  happiness. 

[Having  translated  the  whole  of  this 
interesting  Tale,  we  trust  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  readers,  we  shall  briefly  add 
for  the  information  of  our  younger 
friends,  and  of  those  from  whose  memo- 
ry the  French  Revolution  may  have  ob- 
literated a  part  of  her  early  history,  that 
the  Countess  de  Genlis  was  governess  to 
the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
married  to  the  Count  de  Sillery.  It  was 
for  the  edification  of  her  pupils  she  pro- 
duced the  well  known  Tales  of  the 
Castle — Instructive  Dramas — The  new- 
Method  of  Instruction — and  Prayer^ 
for  Children.  Her  other  works  publish- 
ed at  various  periods,  and  under  very  va- 
rious circumstances,  are  still  more  nu- 
merous ;  we  believe  reaching  to  about 
forty  volumes.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful were  Adela  and  Theodore,  Ma- 
dame de  Clermont,  the  Duchess  de 
Valliere,  the  Knights  of  the  Swan,  Rash 
Vows,  Recollections  of  Felicia  (namely, 
her  own,)  Alphonsine,  Jane  of  France, 
Les  Batluecas,  or  Piacide,  &c.  &c. 

Distinguished  for  beauty  and  ucconv 
plishments  at  an  early  age  ;  married 
when  very  young,  and  introduced  into 
the  circles  of  Paris  with  much  eclat, 
Madame  de  Genlis  unhappily  played  a 
marked  part  in  the   Revolution.      She 

•  Historical,  related  ot  tbe  JefuUVBark,  «r 
quinquina. 
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fled  from  France  in  1799,  and  did  not  we  rejoice  to  add  that  all  her  writings 

return  till  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  display  a  sense  of  religion  rather  extraor- 

who,  in  1805,  grauted  here  pension  of  dinary  in  one  so  intimately  associated 

6000  livras.      Her  pen  has  been  invari-  with  the  unprincipled  phUosopkct  who 

ably  employed  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  have  demoralised  France.] 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

LETTKE   IT. 

T\flTY  hostess  having  procured  some  so  began  chattering  away,  and  soon  ink* 
J.TX  passes  from  her  young  ladies1  mu-  iated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  the  whole 
sic-master,  we  went  Last  night  to  a  place  Italian  Opera  ;  which  is,  indeed,  a  most 
of  amusement  called  the  Opera,  and  seat-  comical  device.  The  dialogue  beiog  in 
ed  ourselves  in  the  pit,  whence  we  com-  Italian,  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  know 
mended  a  prospect  of  the  whole  house,  the  plot  of  the  play — a  great  advantage 
You  cannot  imagine  a  finer  sight.  Hun-  to  the  author,  who  may  thus  write  rego* 
dreds  of  little  rooms,  lined  with  crimson,  lar  nonsense  with  impunity.  Ths  dra- 
stood  piled  one  over  the  other,  and  were  matis  persons  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
full  of  feathers,  diamonds,  and  ladies,  of  distressed  kings  and  princesses,  who 
Some  of  these  rooms  stood  on  the  stage  conduct  their  affairs  in  recitative,  and  on 
itself,  which  was  quite  proper,  consider*  all  trying  occasions,  come  out  with  t 
ing  that  the  people  in  them  were  evi-  song.  The  fate  of  an  empire  is  some- 
dently  actors,  indeed,  so  the  whole  times  announced  by  a  cadenza.  Is  the 
company  appeared  too,  and,  perhaps,  heroine  in  a  fret  ?  slangs.  Is  the  he* 
those  who  trod  the  stage  were  the  only  ro  in  a  rage  ?  he  sings  too.  Does  hs 
real  spectators  ;  at  least,  they  were  the  purpose  to  attack  a  citadel  ?  he  sings  to 
only  persons  present,  who  passed  alto-  his  soldiers  on  the  breach,  and  his  id- 
get  her  unnoticed,  and  seemed  quite  un-  diers  siog  to  him,  and  the  enemy  oo  the 
connected  with  the  entertainment  of  the  battle  meats  sing  to  both,  and  tbea  all 
evening.  Nobody,  except  some  foreign-  three  sing  to  each  other ;  after  which, 
era  who  sat  about  me,  paid  any  attention  the  battle  goes  on  swimmingly, 
to  the  stage  ;  however,  their  enthusiasm  People  may  say  that  this  is  unnatural, 
alone  was  more  than  sufficient  to  com-  But  if  the  rolling  spheres  themselves  are 
pen  sate  for  the  neglect  of  all  besides.  I  set  to  music,  why  should  not  an  afiair  of 
know  not  what  they  meant  by  a  tenor  state  have  its  music  too  ?  Ceitaio lam, 
and  a  baritono,  but,  from  what  they  said,  that  a  few  fiddles  at  St.  Stephen's  would 
I  could  gather  that  the  civilisation  of  so-  do  as  mueh  service  to  the  natiou  as  half 
ciety  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  orators. 

them.     One  singer,  they  asserted,   had       As  soon  as  the  opera  was  over,  the 

the  happiness  of  heaving  up  her  notes  house  began  to  fill,  perhaps  because  the 

from  a  considerable  depth.    Vet  I  pitied  company  might  then  talk  without  any 

her  extremely,  for,  by  the  faces  she  made,  interruption    from  the    performers.     I 

it  was  evident  the  process  put  her  to  could  perceive  strange  work  going  for- 

great  pain.  ward  between  the  young  -gentlemen  of 

"  Ah,  Madame,  is  it  not  a  charming  Fop's  alley,  and  certain  fashionable 
soprano  ?"  exclaimed  a  yellow  little  for*  graudmothers  in  the  pigeon  holes;  while 
eigner,  turning  short  round  upon  me.  all  around  me  were  greyheaded  patri- 
**  Iteally,"  replied  I  laughing,  "  I  roust  archs  whispering  some  demure  young 
say  'tis  one  of  the  "finest  asthmas  I  ever  ladies,  who  sat  magnificently  dressed, 
heard  in  my  life."  "  What  are  you  and  perfumed  with  flowers ;  but  who, 
about,  my  dear  ?"  cried  my  female  com-  out  of  the  house,  pique  themselves  upon 
panion,  quite  shocked  :  but  was  answer-  their  capability  in  gin,  and  upon  the  su- 
ed by  the  bowing  Frenchman  who  com-  perior  thunder  of  their  curses, 
plimentedmeashesupposed  in  high  terms.       Besides  these,  there  were  the  staters— 

Delighted  with  his  repartee,  be  natur-  a  set  of  emaciated  bloods,  who  stood 

ally  became  pleased  with  the  object  of  it,  under  the  boxes,  and  ogled  the  ladies 
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over  head.  It  was  amazing  to  see  with-  groupes  of  flower  girls.  Some  of  them, 
what  christian  composure  and  resigna-  indeed,  were  kept  long  enough,  as  one 
tion  each  j>retty  creature  bore  a  constel-  might  see  by  their  wrinkles  ;  while  the 
lation  of  fifty  fixed  eyes  all  concentrated  fatness  of  others  shewed  plainly,  that 
on  her  face,  which,  so  far  from  appear-  they  were,  at  least,  kept  well, 
ing  discomfited,  had  even  a  sort  of  com-  The  stage  itself  was  a  great  deal  too 
pany  smile  upon  it,  that  lasted,  with  a  small  for  the  numbers  who  sometimes 
sweet  sameness,  the  whole  of  the  night,  thronged  upon  it,  nor  could  one  always 
At  length  the  ballet  began,  and  an  in-  tell  whether  the  scene  represented  a  room 
stantaneous  silence  reigned  through  the  or  a  landscape.  At  least  it  was  no  un- 
house ;  for  it.  is  a  rule  there,  to  seethe  common  thing  to  see  a  piece  of  sky 
singers,  and  to  hear  the  dancers.  •  Not  •  dangling  down  from  the  ceiling,  or  the 
a  billet-doux  could  drop  from  a  dowa-  fag  end  of  a  forest  growing  through  the 
ger  unheard,  &o  great  was  the  respect  paid  side  wall  of  a  saloon. 
.  to  the  majesty  of  toes.  Occasional  As  it  was  Saturday  night,  the  curtain 
whispers,  however,'  were  ventured  now  dropped  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  most  proper 
and  then.  It  was  observed  for  instance,  regulation,  which,  however,  when  first 
that  Vestris  was  in  much  limb,  as  be  instituted,  raised  a  terrible  riot  among 
had  spun  round  once  and  a  segment  the  audience.  Perhaps  most  of  them, 
more  than  usual.  Then  the  eloquence  being  accustomed  to  consider  church  as 
of  an  attitude,  or  the  pathos  of  a  passeul,  another  place  of  public  amusement,  were 
was  pronounced  superb,  and  divers  old  indignant  at  this  instance  of  episcopal 
cognoscenti  admired  the  keeping  of  the  partiality.     Adieu. 

NEW  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette,  June  1817. 

Extracts  of  IsETTEiLS  from  a  Swiss  carpets,  which  they  get  from  London 
Traveller,  in  North-Jmerica,  and  Paris.  The  parlour  furniture  is  all 
in  the  summer  of  1816.  made  of  mahogany.  Every  room  has  its 

NEW-YORKisa  tolerably  handsome  chimney  and  an  iron  stove.  The  roofs 
city,  buHt  on  a  peninsula ;  the  are  covered  with  shingles  or  with  slate, 
houses  are  of  brick  in  the  Dutch  style,  The  streets  are  very  broad,  the  houses 
and  have  generally  three  stories.  A  are  built  *«7  regular,  ou  each  side  are 
house  is  often  built  up  in  three  or  four  ™i*ed  pavements  lor  the  foot  passengers. 
weeks.  The  walls  are  only  two  bricks  The  streets  are  very  clean,  the  longest  of 
thick,  and  extremely  slight.  They  are  tnem  is  half  a  league  in  length,  and 
continually  building,  and  there  are  built  according  to  the  plau  it  is  to  become  in 
annually  about  300  houses;  notwith-  a  few  years  one  Jeague.  Th.-re  aie  ten 
standing  this,  house-reat  is  dear  and  one  °f tDena  >n  "*ont  and  the  same  number  in 
pays  for  a  decent  house  from  two  to  breadth.  I  have  not  observed  any  very 
three  thousand  dollars :  many  rich  per-  striking  edifice  except  the  Senate  House; 
sons  build  houses  on  speculation,  let  them  this  is  a  very  large  building  and  all  of 
to  perhaps  15  or  20  families,  and  gain  white  marble.  New  York  also  possesses 
yearly  50,000  dollars  in  rent.  The  a  Museum,  but  it  cannot  be  compared 
inside  of  the  house  is,  as  well  as  the  witn  tn0fie  m  Europe.  Theplay-honse 
outside,  extremely  clean  and  neat.  The  is  a  verY  wretched  building ;  they  play 
windows  are  like  a  looking  glass,  the  on,y  m  the  Wlnter  and  r°r  lhe  mosi 
stairs,  floors,  &c.  are  swept  and  washed  P*1"1  tragedies.  A  pleasant  walk  has 
daily,  and  all  the  brass  ornaments  polish-  beeft  mw*e  on  the  hattery,  which  is 
ed  like  gold.  '  In  the  dwelling  of  the  indeed  worth  mentioning:  the  view  one 
farmer,  as  well  as  of  the  gentleman,  the  ikBS  tnef*  is  delightful ;  it  is  close  to  the 
rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a  handsome  water,  where  one  can  overlook  the  two 
though  plain  manner,  the  walls  are  finely  bank*  the  ships  coming  and  going,  and 
papered,  tha  floors  are  covered  with  rici  faT  io,°  tbc  °P*n  **  *>  ^  *bat  ****• 
SO     ATH*«E*3fc  Vol.  ft  ^  it  more  agreeabteis  the  many  high  shady 
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trees,  on  account  of  the  cool  sea  breezes,  dead,  neither  shops  nor  public  houses  are 
in  tbe  sultry  beat  of  summer.  Some  opened,  every  body  spends  this  day  at 
churches  are  worth  seeing.  There  are  church,  or  makes  excursions  over  tbe 
about  100,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  water,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  league 
perhaps  the  third  part  may  be  foreigners,  broad,  and  which  they  pass  in  five 
jfrencb,  a  few  Germans,  but  more  En-  minutes  in  steam-boats.  These  boats 
glish.  Almost  every  body  is  a  merchant,  go  every  morning  from  four  till  ten  at 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trade,  par-  night,  constantly  to  and  fro,  they  some- 
ticularly  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  one  times  take  in  at  once  200  persons,  also 
of  the  finest  ports,  where  the  ships  can  coaches,  horses,  and  carts  on  board.  If 
enter  with  safety  both  in  summer  and  an  American  goes  into  a  public  house  be 
winter.  The  natives  are  well  made,  the  seldom  spends  more  than  sixpence  for  a 
women  are  extremely  pretty,  and  there  glass  of  brandy  or  rum  mixed  with  water: 
are  few  who  are  ugly,  and  none  deform-  if  there  be  a  party  together  their  general 
ed,  but  they  seldom  reach  a  greater  age  conversation  is  of  religious  disputes ;  tbey 
than  30*  or  35 ;  in  their  22nd  year  they  also  talk  very  much  of  politics,  but  only 
already  lose  their  bloom.  Their  dress  upon  subjects  which  concern  their  trade, 
is  extremely  becoming;  the  different  and  consequently  they  trouble  themselves 
ranks  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished :  so  little  about  Europe,  except  in  this  one 
it  is  on  a  Sunday  with  the  men,  the  respect ;  every  thing  else  is  indifferent  te>% 
carman  wears  as  fine  clothes  as  the  them.  They  pay  little  regard  to  the 
merchant,  all  are  on  this  day  gentlemen,  fine  arts  and  sciences,  but  set  *  gre** 
The  American  has  a  very  serious  charac-  value  on  mechanical  knowledge.  They 
ter;  he  talks  little,  but  he  has  a  good  ha  ve  brought  their  steam-engines  to  great 
heart,  and  is  very  obliging,  especially  to  perfection  ;  they  now  possess  a  great 
foreigners.  The  inhabitants  of  New  many  steam-boats  which  can  go  against 
York  work  all  the  week,  on  Sundays  the  wind  and  stream,  bring  in  a  great 
there  is  hardly  any  body  to  be  seen  in  deal  of  money,  and  are  very  convenient 
the  streets,  every  thing  appears  to  be  to  travellers,  elegantly  built  and  provided 
♦  We  presume  there  i«  tone  error  here  |  we  with  fine  rooms.  More  than  twenty  of 
know  indeed  from  various  antboritet  that  the  these  vessels  go  to  Philadelphia,  Balti* 
American  women  do  not  retain  their  beaoty  ___  Alh*nv  Knatnn  Str 
long,  but  do  not  remember  tohave  heard  that  more,  Albany,  Boston,  «c. 
they  were  to  short  lived  as  here  8tated.-£tt.G.  To  be  continued. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  SON. 

From  the  European  Magazine,  August  1817. 

letter  T.  that  pleasure  be  fixed  upon  the  right 

My  dear  o—^  object       This   assumed  and  granted, 

WHEN  a  father  takes  upon  biro-  I  shall  feel  no  hesitation  in    allowing 
self  to  dictate  to  a  son  upon  the  you  to  extend  your  proposition  to  its 

nature  and  measure  of  his  amusements,  utmost  application.      Now,  O ,  I 

the  latter  is  apt  to  turn  round  upon  bim  can  have  no  idea  of  the  propriety  of  any 
with  the  memorandum,  "  Sir,  remember  amusement  that  leaves  the  thoughts 
you  once  were  young,  and  youth  is  the  more  vacant  than  it  found  them,  or  that 
season  for  amusement" — Now,  if  such  in  unbending,  weakens  the  mind  ; — and, 
an  observation  has  suggested  itself  to  supposing  that  you  are  willing  to  insist 
you  as  an  answer  to  my  anxiety,  I  as-  upon  pleasure  as  a  syooninie  for  amuse- 
sure  you  it  will  instantly  be  admitted  by  ment,  I  can  have  less  conception  of  the 
roe,  for  I  can  recal  to  my  reminiscence  word's  application  to  any  pursuit  that 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  many  of  produces  painful  reflection.  It  is  requi~ 
those  happy  recollections  which  I  wish  site,  therefore,  that  this  "  right  object" 
to  be  realized  by  you — but  if  by  a-  should  be  defined  ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
xnuaement  you  mean  pleasure,  it  will  be  much  mistaken,  it  is  for  want  of  a  just 
necessary  for  me  to  guard  my  con-  sense  of  this  that  so  many  young  men 
cession     with    this     one     condition,  waste  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  and 
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squander  their  health  in  vicious  pleasures.  Indeed,  I  am  fully  convinced,  my  dear 
— I  cannot  allow  myself  to  suppose  that  G— •,  that  many  a  young  man.  whose 
you  feel  any  inclination  to  do  either;  better  knowledge  of  his  moral  obf%ations 
but  the  result  may,  perhaps,  take  place  would  have  kept  him  safe  from  this  con- 
from  being  imperceptibly  led  on  to  it  by  tagion,  and  would  have  armed  him 
the  influence  of  association— and  hence  against  its  infection,  by  referring  him  to 
it  becomes  as  indispensable,  I  had  al-  the  first  impressions  of  duty  which  he 
most  said  more  so,  for  a  young  man  to  had  received  from  a  good  education,  has 
be  careful  whom  he  chooses  for  the  com-  been  gradually  seduced  into  this  destruo 
panions  of  his  leisure  hours  of  relaxation,  tive  insensibility  by  an  unwary  associa- 
as  be  admits  he  ought  to  be  of  those  tion  with  individuals  of  his  own  standing 
from  whose  communications  he  expects  and  condition,  who,  having  faited  to  ap- 
ioatractton  in  the  graver  pursuits  of  life,  ply  aright  the  same  opportunities,  fiave, 
A  man  is  more  readily  known  by  his  in  the  low  subtilty  of  their  impure  ex- 
pleasures  than  by  any  other  part  of  his  perience,  deliberately  planned  their  tri- 
conduct— the  character  of  his  mind  is  umph  over  his  happier  ignorance  of  the 
more  clearly  unfolded  ;  he  acts  less  un-  existence  of  vices  which  they  have  been 
der  the  controul  of  reserve,  and  the  sen*  long  hackneyed  in — and  I  am  sorry  to 
timent  of  his  heart  pours  out  itself  in  all  add  a  too  notorious  fact  in  support  of 
the  flow  of  natural  feeling.  Nothing,  this  assertion,  that  there  is  not  a  more 
therefore,  can  be  more  essential  to  a  prolific  source  of  such  characters  than  a 
young  man,  than  that  his  pleasures  mflcantile  bouse.  The  hours  of  labour,  if 
should  be  so  constituted,  as  neither  to  labour  it  can  be  called,  are  few — the 
debase  the  dignity  of  bis  nature,  nor,  time  at  their  own  disposal  is  considera- 
cornmit  bis  character  to  the  reproach  of  ble  ;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that 
others  or  of  his  own  conscience.  Re-  the  season  of  their  leisure  is  in,  that  part 
taxation  cannot,  then,  be  sought  in  plea-  of  die  day  when  all  the  places  of  evening 
sum  that  debilitate  the  body,  or  in  amusement  are  open  ;  and  it  is  thought 
amusements  that  enervate  the  mind  ;  by  these  "  careless  ones"  a  justifiable 
for  as  the  heart  is  principally  concerned  appropriation  of  their  gains  to  squander 
hi  our  enjoyments,  so  it  can  neither  find  them  upon  the  most  seductive  of  all 
virtuous  satisfaction  nor  useful  improve-  amusements,  those  of  the  theatre,  where 
ment  in  such  degrading  gratifications,  they  are  seen  lounging  in  the  lobby,  a 
Indeed,  the  evil  is  not  merely  of  a  nega-  place  which  may  most  justly  be  called 
five  kind,  since,  such  is  the  effect  of  all  the  vestibule  of  vice — they  soon  become 
corrupt  indulgence  of  the  senses,  that  it  familiar  with  scenes,  which  to  the  dis- 
not  only  vitiates  our  pumt  inclinations,  grace  of  our  police,  are  tolerated,  as, 
but  dispossesses  us  even  of  the  power  to  what  has  been  shamelessly  termed  "  a 
preserve  them  from  its  contaminating  in-  necessary  evil" — and  the  restraints  of 
nuence,  until,  as  ou»  Miltan  has  strong-  virtuous  reflection,  too  weak  to  resist  the 
ly  expresse#ft,  •  ,  torrent  of  temptation,  are  borne  down 

.. ,-.        .  .  ^  . .         *    ,     -       by  the  tide  of  depraved  custom  ;  the 

"  The  toil]  grows  clotted  by  contagion."  J     ,  r  r  ,  \ 

»  j       ^nw.        moral  warnings  of  early  precept  and  pa- 

There  it  a  passage  in  Cowper  that  very  rental  caution  are  forgotten,  the  checks 
beautifully  describes  the  total  suhjuga-  of  conscience  repulsed,  and  the  boy 
tion  of  the  mind  which  such  an  unwor-  boasts  of  intimacies  to  which  nothing  but 
thy  sacrifice  of  its  moral  diguity  is  sure  infamy  can  be  attached,  and  makes  those 
to  produce — allow  me  to  quote  it  violations  his  vaunt  which  have  been  the 

*4  ™*.M^  *a-i*4-a  •       a     j  Win  of  hundreds  of  young  men  in  chor- 

**  Pleasai*  admitted  in  nndae  decree,  .            t             .A  /       b,              ,    . 

Enslave*  the  will,  nor  leaves  tbejudgmeot  acter  and    constitution,    by    rendering 

—.  ._  frre '       .   •  them  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the 

1^  heart  surrender'd  to  the  rating  power  world— "  Thev  care   not   what  neonla 

Of  sonenngoverned  passion  every  hour,  worm         iney  care   nox   wnai  people 

Finds  by  degrees  the  truths  that  once  bote  say  of  them — they  are  their  own  masters, 

«  -a  .W  j  *nd  are  not  bound  to  give  an  account  to 

*TiU  Cesar's  image  is  effae'd  at  last !"  latter  assertion  to  be  a  very  mistaken  one 
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— for  the  repeated  irregularities  of  their  the  force  of  example  and  the  habit  of 
criminal  course  not  nnfrequently  bring  association.     We  insensibly  adopt  the 
them  into    involvements  out  of  which  sentiment  and  the  manners  of  those  with 
they  seldom  or  never  extricate  them-  whom  we  keep  op  a  daily  intercourse ; 
selves,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  repu-  and  however  ungentlemanly  a   young 
tation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  respect  man,  at  his  first  entrance  upon  his  career, 
of  those  on  whose  favour  their  future  may  deem  it  to  be  to  appear  drunk  at  a 
prospects  generally  depend. — 1  have  a  theatre,  or  whatever  effort  it  may  cost 
nigher  idea  of  your  prudential  estimate  him  to  overcome  the'  natural  diffidence 
of  the  value  of  character  to  a  young  man  of  youth  so  far  as  to  make  a  prominent 
who   has  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  figure  in  a  theatrical  riot,  yet  when  he 
than  to  suppose  these  vulgar  irregulari-  has  once  enrolled  himself  in  a  corps  of 
ties  can  attract  your  concurrence — and  such  im pertinents,  the  chacun  a  son  tour, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  very  sooner  or  later,  brings  him  to  the  breach ; 
readily  lend  yourself  to  their  views  of  and  what  he  would  have  blamed  as  the 
ill-bred  intrusion   upon  common  deco-  disreputable  act  of  another,  yesterday, 
ram  as  to  be  seen  strolling  from  box  to  to-day  he  boasts  of  as  a  monstrous  good 
box,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  more  so-  joke,  and  quite  a  glorious  achievement 
ber-minded  part  of  the  audience,   or  in  himself.     It  is  a  well  known  circum- 
parading  the  lobby  with  its  degraded  stance,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
female  occupants,  or  taking  a  part  in  an  disturbances  at  our  metropolitan  thee- 
O.  P.  row,  or  even  joining  in  a  preqpi-  tres  are  originated  by  the  insolence  and 
certed  phalanx  of  would-be  critics  to  audacity  of  young  clerks  in  offices,  boys 
support  or  condemn  a  new  production  who  have  just  escaped  from  the  rod  of 
or  performance,  according  to  their  igno-  the  pedagogue,  and  the  sum  of  whose 
rant  standard  of  judgment  and  capricious  accomplishments  amounts  to  little  more 
decisions  of  personal  favoritism  or  dis-  than  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
taste.     I  am  not  inclined  to  think  it  pos-  mar,  a  few  badly  pronounced  French 
sible  that  you  would  venture  to  the  thea-  phrases  collected  from  novels,  barely  suf- 
tre  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  that  you  ficient  acquaintance  with  their  own  lan- 
would  feel  it  to  be  a  manly  indication  of  guage  to  write  and  spell  a  letter  correct- 
superior  acumen  to  proclaim  your  opin-  ly,  and  just  knowledge  enough  of  music 
ion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  actor  to  pick  out  one  of  Moore's  Irish  Melo- 
by  making  one  of  a  party  who  insolently  dies  upon  the  piano-forte  or  flute,  with  a 
take  upon  themselves  to  determine  for  few  quotations  from  Shake  pea  re,  or  cant 
the  rest  of  the  audience,  whether  such  a  phrases  from  some  modern  playwright  I 
debutant  shall  be  allowed  a  second  trial,  do  not,  however,  mean  to  assert,  that 
or  such  a  performance  be  permitted  to  there  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  counting 

reach  the  second  act.     No,  G !    I  house  young  men  of  well-educated  minds 

am  sure  you  would  shun  these  unwar-  and  well-regujated  manners,  which  place 
ran  table  presumptions  of  levity  and  ig-  them  far  above,  the  level  of  sftpfa  illiterate 
norance,  and  will  readily  allow,  with  me,  pretenders;  but  I  would  be  understood 
that  there  cannot  be  witnessed  a  more  as  describing  those  who  choose  the  lobby 
despicable,  though  ludicrous,  character  as  the  medium  of  their  play-house  recre- 
than  a  counting-house  and  office  critic,  ations,  or  who  intrude  themselves  among 
who  has  just  emerged  from  the  tram-  the  more  sober-minded  frequenters  of  the 
xnels  of  boarding-school  discipline,  and  pit  whenever  they  promise  themselves 
slipped  into  manhood  by  the  mere  lapse  the  gratification  of  a  row,  as  they  know* 
of  time,  presuming  to  dictate  to  the  town  ingly  term  it.  You  will  tell  me,  that 
the  quantum  meruit  of  a  performer  or  the  association  of  these  two  orders  is 
an  author  who  has  conceived  himself  very  rare,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
capable  of  contributing  to  its  amusement  low  and  vulgar  than  the  conduct  of  the 

Such  impudent  trespasses  upon  modesty  latter — but  I  am  afraid,  G ,  that  the 

and  decent  deportment  I  am  not  prepar-  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  bad  and 
ed  to  expect  from  you  ;  yet  so  it  is,  good  in  every  great  city  not  unfrequently 
G ,  that  we  are  seldom  proof  agaiust  blends  all  the  distinguishing  shades  of 
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virtuous  and  vicious  character  10  one  courage    enough   to    put  in    practice, 

general  blot  of  contamination.     If  I  am  There  certainly  is  a  seeming  injustice  in 

mistaken,  my  error  originates  in  that  re-  such  a  criterion  ;  yet  as  it  is  the  cus- 

port  which  professes  to  convey  the  com-  torn  of  society,  which  can  only  judge 

mon  repute  of  such  situations.     Howev-  according  to  what  it  sees  of  the  behaviour 

er,  I  will  conclude  that  you  are  not  emu-  of  any  one  of  its  members,  the  best  math* 

bus  of  that  questionable  fame  which  the  od  of  escaping  the  judgment  is  to  avoid 

more  depraved  part  of  such  employes  so  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  shun  the 

anxiously  pursue,  at  the  risk  of  their  company  of  those  whose  habits  may  be* 

reputation,  their  health,  and  their  ap-  tray  us  into  it.     One  night's  confinement 

pointments — and  that  you  have  too  high  in  a  watch-house,  for  even  an  unprenied- 

a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  yourself  to  itated  implication  in  a  street  broil,  will 

commit  your  character  and  credit  to  a  be  related  and  recorded  to  the,  prejudice 

similar  hazard.     There  is  a  very  good  of  a  young  man,  when  his  regular  ap* 

story  told  us,  G ,  by  way  of  fable,  pearance  at  church  will  never  be  thought 

about  a  pigeon  and  three  cranes — the  of.  Illiberal  as  this  may  be  considered, 
former  took  a  casual  flight,  with  the  lat-  yet  it  has  some  reason  on  its  side  ;  for 
ter,  and  on  his  first  essay  was  unluckily  hewhodoeshis  duty  does  no  more  than 
seized  as  the  companion  of  the  latter,  he  is  expected  to  do,  but  he  who  violates 
who  were  caught  in  the  mischievous  it  disappoints  this  expectation  ;  and  the 
trespass  of  a  predatory  excursion — the  violation  is  therefore  more  marked  than 
pigeon,  who,  it  seems,  had  but  a  little  the  performance  of  it.  If  I  have  form- 
before  trusted  to  his  wings,  and  had  ed  a  warrantable  estimate  of  your  con- 
been  deemed  by  the  maternal  bird  able  science,  my  dear  O ,  I  would  con- 
to  fly  alone,  had  only  the  day  before  elude,  that  in  all  such  irregularities  you 
left  his  domesticated  dove-cote*— greatly  will  not  look  for  what  may  be  justly 
delighted  with  the  unrestrained  range  termed  Relaxation — since  whatever  tends 
and  expansive  course  of  his  bold  asso-  to  degrade  the  man  can  never  delight  the 
dates,  he  followed  where  they  led,  and  mind,  for  none  but  the  habitually  vicious 
in  an  evil  hour  was  taken  in  the  snare  of  can  find  pleasure  in  vice. — I  will  not, 
the  fowler,  who  answered  the  exculpa-  therefore,  even  suspect  you  of  being,  by 
tory  pleadings  of  the  inexperienced  bird  any  possibility  of  your  own  choice,  at 
by  an  old  adage  that  has  served  on  many  any  time  likely  to  be  involved  in  such 
such  an  occasion — "  Evil  oommunica-  unworthy  implications. — Your  own  dis- 
tions  corrupt  food  manners,  a  man  is  crimination  between  right  and  wrong,  I 
judged  according  to  the  company  that  doubt  not,  has  anticipated  my  preaeut 
be  keeps.*' — The  reply,  perhaps,  is  ra-  caution  ;  and  were  I  indeed  to  feel  any 
ther  trite  ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  doubt,  I  should  adopt  the  language  of 
man  possessed  common  sense  enough  to  the  poet, 

parry  the  evasion  of  fcs  captive,  and  a  wfce^erMH|llll,po8ieoriMlprillldfclir 

that  the  latter  had  not  sufficient  to  reflect,  Does  arbitrate  uV  event,  my  nawre  it, 

that  the  world  ia  general  forms  its  esti-  That  1  incline  to  hope  rather  th»n  fear, 

mate  of  character  more  commonly  from  A^«^#t^^ 
the  plain  evidence  of  conduct,  than  from 

the  abstract  principles  of  better  know-  There  is,  however,  one  possibility  which 

ledge  which  may  be  possessed  by  those  I  must  guard  you  against,  as  it  relates  to 

who  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  ad-  tna*  effervescence  of  youthful  piety  in 

here  to  them— and  hence  it  unfortunate-  which  a  young  man's  prudence  is  some- 

ly  happens,  that  one  lapse  from   moral  times  suffered  to  evaporate.       Young 

prudence  in  a  youth,  who  allows  him-  roen  *n  subordinate  stations  are  in  the 

self  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  nabit  °f  forming  a  species  of  fellowship 

of  his  conscience  and  the  precepts  of  bis  in    their  pleasurable  pursuits,  and    by 

education,  is  taken  as  the  stamp  of  his  way     °f    relaxing    their    minfls   from 

mind,  and  fixes  the  currency  of  public  *ne  graver  burdens  of  duty,    institute 

opinion  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  sooner  c,"bs,    at    which   they  meet    to    dine 

than  a  hundred  virtues  which  he  has  not  "P°°     peculiar    occasions,    and    thoee 
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who  are  supposed  to  be  best  able  to 
afford  the  expense  are  admitted  into  their 
party.  This  sort  of  association  is  very 
apt  to  attract  the  buoyant  spirits  of 
youth — but  as  the  difficulty  of  main* 
tabling  the  influence  of  moderation  is 
usually  considered  too  great  a  task  for 
exertion,  it  now  and  then  occurs  that 
temperance  is  turned  out  of  the  room  : 
and  in  the  absence  of  this  virtue,  (which 
all  have  agreed  in  ranking  among  the 
most  amiable  qualities  of  youth)  the 
reins  are  given  to  the  passions,  and  the 
mind  is  carried  away  in  their  impetuous 
course  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  moral 
circumspection.  And  when  all  things 
turn  round  with  us,  G— — ,  no  wonder 
if  the  judgment  stumbles  :— from  the 
table,  an  adjournment  is  usually  made  to 
the  theatre,  and  there  all  that  I  have 
hinted  at  takes  place  ;  or  if  their  revel- 
lings  should  be  carried  to  a  length  that 
disqualifies  the  party  for  this  continu- 
ance of  them,  they  usually  terminate  in 
quarrels  among  themselves,  or  disorder- 
ly conduct  in  the  streets,  and  their  jo- 
vial career  finishes  in  a  watch-house. — 
*fheo  follows  the  customary  exposure — 
bail  jnust  be  found — to  obtain  which, 
some  friend  must  be  applied  to— then 
the  magistrate's  summons  must  be  attend- 
ed to— and  they  are  placed  at  the  bar  of 
'justice,  with  the  rest  of  the  delinquents 
of  the  night,  who,  whatever  may  be  the 
greater  degree  of  their  criminal  turpitude, 
are,  for  the  time,  their  fellows.  This  is 
a  result  which  certainly  cannot  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  rationale  of  recrea- 
tion ;  and  if  ever  you  should  "Unhap- 
pily be  brought  into  this  dilemma,  by 
allowing  your  complacency  to  cheat  you 
of  your  prudence,  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that,  when  your  recollectiou  shall  be 


returned,  yon  will  remember  those  lines 
ofCowper, 

"  Save  m?  from  the  raiety  of  those 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  nooo-diy  bed ) 
From  sjailt  that  ills  the  booetwith  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with 
woe." 

— Now  I  presume  you  will  admit,  that 
the  recreation  which  this  letter  has  in 
view,  can  scarely  be  found  in  a  waste  of 
time,  of  health,  and  purse,  so  senseless 
as  this  is. — Well  then,  you  will  tell  me 
that  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  sobermiod- 
edness  at  the  theatre,  to  see  a  good  play 
and  a  good  actor,  cannot  be  objected  to 
upon  any  such  grounds— since- it  affords 
information  and  entertainment  so  weft 
blended  as  to  recreate  the  mind  and  body 
at  the  same  time — the  intellect  and  the 
animal  spirits  are  both  assisted  and  re- 
freshed.— Do  not  suppose  that  I  wish  to 
deny  this — but  I  am  not  bound  to  ad- 
mit too  large  a  multiple  of  your  "  hour 
or  two" — and  in  my  next  letter  I  will 
tell  you  why.     In  the  mean  time,  my 

dear  G ,  assure  yourself,  that  while 

I  do  not  wish  to  sea  you  numbered 
among  those  who 

-..—.,.«  know  no  fatigue 
Bat  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
Bat  such  as  art  contrives,9*— 

I  am  ready  to  allow  you  a  right  to  seek 
remission  from  the  fatigues  of  business 
in  those  scenes  of  pleasurable  indulgence 
which  may  always  preserve  a  uniformity 
of  keeping,  with  the  brightest  prospects 
of  your  life.  That  these  may  be  realiz- 
ed to  your  hopes,  and  to  the  justification 
and  accomplishment  of  my  present  anx- 
ieties, is  the  sincere  wish,  and  will  1>e 
the  happiest  experience,  of 

V our  affectionate  Father, 

W. 


OTTO  VON  KOTZEBUE'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

From  the  Literary  Onette,  July  1817. 

THE  Berlin  Gazette  gives  the  follow-  14°  of  latitude,  and  144°  of  longitude, 
ing  account  of  this  expedition,  To  these  islands  he  gave  the  names  of 
which  has  been  received  from  Kamt-  Romanzow  (the  author  and  equipper  of 
schatka.  Letters  of  an  earlier  date,  the  whdte  expedition,)  Spiridow  X*n 
which,  after  having  doubled  Cape  Horn,  Admiral  under  whom  Kotzebue  former- 
he  sent  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  have  ly  served  several  years,)  and  Krusenstern 
been  lost,  or  at  least  are  not  yet  come  to  (with  whom  he  made  his  first  voyage 
hand.  Mr.  V.  Kotzebue  discovered  round  the  world.)  Besides  these  he 
three  new  islands  in  the  South.  Sea,  in  discovered  a  long  chain  of  islands  in  the 
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same  quarter,  and  two  clusters  of  islands  of  horses,  by  two  strong  oxen.  I  could 
in  the  11th degree  of  latitude,  and  100th  not  help  laughing  when  I  saw  a  whole 
degree  of  longitude.  (It  is  not  specified  row  of  these  smart  equipages  arrive  fill- 
wbether  the  latitude  is  N.  or  S.  or  the  ed  with  ladies ;  but  the  surprise  is  very 
longitude  E.  or  W.)  These  he  called  pleasant,  when  one  sees  crawling  out  of 
after  his  ships  Bunk's  Chain ;  the  two  these  ugly  cages  well-educated  and 
latter  Kutusow's  Cluster  (a  group)  and  handsome  young  ladies,  who  are  not  «t 
Suwarrow's  Cluster.  All  these  islands  ail  inferior  to  the  European  ladies  either 
are  very  woody,  partly  uninhabited,  and  in  the  elegance  and  taste  of  their  dress, 
dangerous  for  navigators.  The  diacov-  or  in  the  politeness  of  their  behaviour, 
erer  has  sent  to  Count  Romanzow  a  The  quantity  of  their  shining  diamonds 
great  many  maps  and  drawings.  On  would  be  envied  by  many  an  European 
the  12th  of  July  O.  S.  Kotzebue  design-  lady.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  all  my 
ed  to  sail  from  Kamtschatka  to  Bearing's  boats  were  ready  at  the  beach  to  receive 
Straits,  according  to  his  instructions,  my  guests.  My  ship  was  in  the  greatest 
He  hoped  to  return  to  Kamtschatka  in  order,  and  richly  furnished  with  all  sorts 
September  .1817.  On  the  whole  voy-  of  refreshments,  but  the  number  of  the 
age  from  Chili  to  that  place  he  had  not  a  guests  was  too  great  to  entertain  them  sit 
single  person  sick  on  board.  He  touched  at  once  on  board  the  little  Rurik  (the 
at  Easter  bland  ;  but  did  not  find  the  name  of  the  ship.)  Accordingly  my; 
inhabitants  so  friendly  as  La  Peyrouse  boats  remained  in  constant  activity,  tq 
describes  them.  He  thinks  that  some-  carry  those  on  shore  again  whose  curios- 
thing  must  have  happened  since  that  ity  was  satisfied,  and  to  bring  others  io 
tune  which  has  made  thei*  distrustful   their  place. 

of  the  Europeans :  perhaps  it  may  be  At  sunset  the  company  left  the  ship  to 
the  overturning  of  their  surprisingly  large  dress  for  the  ball,  The  Rurik  was  ad- 
staty.es,  which  Kotzebue  looked  for  in  mired  by  all  of  them.  The  Governor 
vain,  and  found  only  the  ruins  of  one  of  remained  the  last  on  board.  The  crowd 
them  near  its  base,  which  still  remains,  of  die  ladies  amused  him  very  much,  be- 
He  saw  no  fruits  from  the  seeds  left  by  cause  there  were  but  a  few  gentlemen  ; 
La  Peyrouse,  nor  any  sheep  or  hogs,  in  fact  the  women  are  here  ten  times  as 
which  by  this  time  must  have  multiplied  numerous  as  the  men.  As  the  Gover- 
exceedingly.  A  single  fowl  was  brought  nor  left  the  ship  I  saluted  him  with  eight 
biro  for  sale.  It  seems  we  may  hope  gnns,  which  were  immediately  answered 
much  from  this  young  seamen,  who  is  by  the  fort.  On  shore  1  had  transform- 
not  yet  SO  years  of  age.  He  was  obi ig-  ed  a  great  magazine  into  a  ball-room, 
ed  for  many  reasons  to  leave  the  learned  and  ornamented  it  with  many  trees.  As 
Dane  Wormskrold  behind  in  Karat-  it  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  nobody 
acbatka.  •  perceived  that  they  were  in  a  great  corn 

■  magazine.       In  two  places  were  trans- 

Ejctract  from  the  Journal  of  the  parencies,  which  were  symbolical  of  the 
Circumnavigator      Otto     Von  friendship  between  the  two  powers.     At 
Kotzebjje,  sent  to  his   Father,  eight  o'clock  the  ball  began  ;  there  was 
—Comminicated  by  the  latter.       much  .danc>n§  ;  refreshments  of  all  kinds 
T^gn^onthecc^ofcidii,  were  »  abundance,  and  the  company 
3d  or  March,  1816.  seemed  very  cheerful.    In  another  house. 

This  was  the  day  on  which  the  curios-  which  was  only  separated  by  a  garden 
ity  of  the  ladies  of  the  town  of  Concep-  from  the  ball-room,  the  guests  went  to 
tton  was  to  be  satisfied.  Yesterday  and  supper,  and  were  surprised  by  a  tire- 
this  morning  there  arrived  many  out  of  work,  at  which  they  seemed  very  much 
tba^town  ;  and  the  ladies  wUa^iid  not  pleased.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
like to  ride  so  loug  a  way  on  horseback,  ing  the  ball  became  more  animated,  and 
came  in  an  odd  kind  of  carriage  ;  four-  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  six 
cornered  boxes  quite  like  our  dog-ken-  o'clock.  The  sun  was  already  high 
nels,  which  rested  upon  immensely  large  when  I  accompanied  K>me  of  my  princi- 
wheels  made  of  boards,  drawn,  instead    pal  gueeTaiiome.      In  the  town  they  had 
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thought  till  now  that  the  Russians  went 
on  all-fours,  and  that  they  much  resem- 
bled monkies,  but  now  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  hear  that  they  were  ashamed  of 
their  error.     The  Governor,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Talcagnano  solemnly 
promised  that  whenever  any  Russians 
came  here  they  would  receive  them  in 
the  most  friendly  manner.     It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  leave  behind  such  a  fa- 
vourable idea  of  our  nation  ;   if  any  of 
our  mariners  should  come  to  this  place  in 
future  it  may  be  of  use  to  them.     Tht 
company  consisted  of  more  than  200,  of 
whom  two  thirds  were  ladies.     On  the 
5th  of  March  I  was  quite  ready  to  leave 
Talcagnano,  when  a  disagreeable  occur- 
rence made  me  stay  some  days  longer. 
One  of  my  sailors  deserted  this  morning  : 
I  had  thought  none  to  be  capable  of  such 
an  action,  as  all  of  them  made  the  voy- 
age with  their  own  free  will,  and  had  not 
the  slightest  thing  to  complain  of.      I 
heard  that  a  love  intrigue  was  the  cause  : 
in  vain  I  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
dollars  to  him  who  would  bring  him 
back  to  me.     He  must  have  found  very 
good  friends,  as,  though  I  waited  three 
days  for  him,  I  could  hear  nothing  of 
him.     Meanwhile  the  Governor  had  re- 
ceived an  order  from  his  King  to  receive 
us  as  friends,   he  gave  me  a  copy  of  it. 
On  the   8th  March  we  weighed  anchor 
with  a  good  wind,  and  very  soon  lost 
sight  of  Talcagnano.     The  commandant 
who  had  uow  accustomed  himself  to  our 
company,  and  dined  with  us  almost  ev- 
ery day,  remained  on  board  till  the  last 
moment,    and  departed  from   us  with 
tears.     All  of  us  were  penetrated  with 
the  friendly  reception  which  was  shown 
to  us  on  this  coast,  and  all  were  much 
affected  as  we  lost  sight  in  the  evening  of 
this  beautiful  country.     On  the  10th  of 
March,  at  six  in  the  evening,  we  per* 
ceived  a  singular  motion  of  the  ship,  and 
heard  at  a  distance  a  noise  as  if  a  car- 
riage   passed    over  a  rough    wooden 
bridge :  this  lasted  each  time  about  a  half 
a  minute,  and  was  repeated  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  In  an  hour  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  heard.     Without  doubt, 
three  was  at  that  moment  an  earthquake 
in    America,  because  the  noise  came 


from  the  land,  although  we  were*0  dis- 
tant from  it,  and  the  west  wind  blew  to- 
wards it  Afterwards  we  proceeded 
rapidly  with  a  fine  east  wind,  and  had 
the  most  delightful  weather.  On  the 
16th  I  touched  the  Parallel,  on  which 
Krusenstern  supposes  Davisland  to  lie. 
A  tropic  bird  was  seen.  On  the  18th 
we  took  manjr  distances.  We  may 
pretty  well  depend  on  the  exactness  of 
our  observations  as  three  observers  were 
employed  in  them,  and  there  never  was 
any  considerable  difference  in  the  longi- 
tude found.  Although  I  followed  my 
instructions  very  exactly,  I  could  not 
discover  Davisland,  and  bad  not  the 
least  sign  of  being  near  land.  On  the 
20th  I  threw  a  well-corked  bottle  into 
the  sea,  with  a  paper  in  it  on  which  was 
written  that  "  the  Rurik  had  in  vain 
sought  here  for  Davisland."  From 
here  I  directed  my  course  a  little  to- 
wards the  north,  to  seek  for  Wareham's 
rocks.  The  chronometer  began  to-day 
to  change  its  going  considerably.  On 
the  22d  we  had  a  calm,  with  high 
waves  from  the  south,  which  shook  the 
little  Rurik  very  much.  Some  Tropical 
birds  were  seen.  On  the  24th  we  pass- 
ed the  place  on  which  Wareham's  rocks 
is  marked  on  Arrowsmith's  map,  but  we 
discovered  nothing,  though  the  horizon 
was  very  clear,  and  we  could  see  very 
far.  The  Island  of  Sal<*,  which  we 
saw  on  the  26th,  has  quite  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rock,  and  has  perhaps  been 
taken  by  a  false  calculation  of  the  long- 
itude for  a  new  discovered  rock.  We» 
observed  it  through  our  telescopes,  and 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  objects  on 
shore.  No  green  covered  the  bare  rocks 
which  lay  there  scattered  in  Urge  masses, 
and  by  their  black-grey  cotair  give  the 
island  a  most  dreary  look.  Many  thou- 
sands of  sea-birds  have  chosen  it  for 
their  abode.  Even  when  we  could  see 
it  no  longer  we  were  surrounded  by 
Frigate-birds  and  Pelicans,  some  of 
which  we  shot.  The  surf  broke  vio- 
lently on  the  rocks,  but  we  could  not 
discover  the  fragments  of  a  wrecked 
ship,  which  were  said  to  be  still  here : 
perhaps  the  waves  have  carried  then 
away. 

CqatiB—dia—  r  iwf . 
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PRESENT  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 

PI1HE  present    state    of  our  poetry  always  useful  in  general  criticism,  and  I 

JL    demands  some  serious  considera-  shall  take  one  among  many  instances, 

tion  ;  and  with  your  permission,  Sir,  I  from  The  Siege  of  Corinth.     The  poet 

shall,  from  time  to  time,  enter  into  a  is  describing  the  dead  after  a  battle. 

general  critique  upon  iV  and  upon  the  „  ^ 

peculiarities  of  our  living  writers,  trough  uke  ^  ^  ^  ^  clogc  of  ^  n 

the  medium  of  your  Gazette.     That  a 

decided  revolution  has  lately  taken  place       So  far  this  is  a  most  happy  illustration, 

in  the  poetical  commonwealth,  is  obvi-  and  one  would  suppose,  perfectly  com- 

ious  to  the  roost  obtuse  capacity;   but  prehensible.   Nevertheless  the  poet  adds, 

whether  this  change  has  proved  benefic-      -t  ^  .    ,     „...„. 

-  i  .i.       •  l    j-       *  j  "When  his  work  U  done  on  the  levelled  plain; 

lal,  or  otherwise,  may  be  disputed  even  a     "       "   ^„  v!r    -  A  ,  .   „ 

u  \x.  s      J •  r  Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain." 

by  the  most  sagacious. 

It  is  urged,  and  not  unjustly,  in  favour  Not  one  new  idea  is  gained  by  the 
of  modern  bards,  that  they  seek  chiefly  fetter  couplet,  but  the  impression  of  the 
to  excite  our  stronger  and  more  sublime  former  is  much  enfeebled  by  it. 
feelings,  that  they  cultivate  impassioned  Tne  «  solitude  of  a  crowd,"  and 
sentiment,  and  lay  open  the  inmost  re-  "solitude  sometimes  is  best  society," 
cesses  of  the  human  heart  On  this  are  hackneyed  adages  enough.  But  in 
point,  I  will  allow  their  superiority  over  the  Childe  Harold,  these  are  hammered 
the  writers  of  the  last  age.  The  princi-  out  to  a  diameter  of  eighteen  lines, 
pie  which  they  have  adopted,,  is  noble  ;  which  end  with  this  tautologous  Alex- 
out  it  remains  to  say,  whether  the  way  andrine : 

by  which  they  would  effect  their  object,  „  TW§  .§  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  u  ^^.v 
is  adequate  and  legal.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, they  have  so  far  improved  upon  the  The  word  solitude,  as  a  termination, 
past,  as  to  discard  all  those  prettin esses,  reminds  me  of  another  error  into  which 
sparkling  points,  and  pert  antitheses,  late  writers  have  fallen,  either  by  a  fash- 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  verbal  ionable  negligence  of  composition,  or  a 
correctness,  when  carried  to  extreme,  fondness  for  imitating  Gothic  models. 
But  have  they  not  substituted  instead,  They  perpetually  close  their  lines  with 
another  fault  of  quite  an  opposite  species,  such  galloping  dactyls,  as  revelry,  dreri- 
and  regarded  language,  which  is  the  inent,  withering,  murmuring,  &c.  which 
mirror  of  thought,  with  too  much  inat-  always  fall  weakly  and  ungracefully  on 
teotion  ?  Do  they  polish  that  mirror  the  ear.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  such 
sufficiently  ?  Do  they  not,  on  the  con-  words  may  give  variety  to  the  measure, 
trary,  leave  its  surface  so  rugged,  that  but  they  should  be  used  very  seldom  , 
the  beauty  of  an  idea  is  often  blunted  by  indeed. 

the  dimness,  or  distorted  by  the  obliqui-  Next  in  order  of  absurdity,  comes  the 
ty  of  the  medium  which  reflects  it  1  resuscitation  of  defunct  words  and  idi- 

In  place,  then,  of  obscurity  from  too  oms  ;  the  "  rede  me  aright*,"  and  "  by 
much  condensation,  we  have  obscurity  my  fays,"  which  find  themselves  sud- 
from  too  much  diffuseness  ;  which  latter,  denly  exorcised  out  of  their  charnet- 
aa  being  the  more  tedious  evil  of  the  houses,  and  all  shrouded  as  they  are, 
two,  must  needs  be  the  greater.  In  the  ushered  into  the  gay  world  among  bloom 
same  spirit  of  inordinate  elongation,  some  and  glitter. 

of  the  most  striking  thoughts  are  spun  So  much  has  already  been  said  on 
out  to  an  extent,  which  utterly  destroys  this  subject,  and  the  incongruity  of  the 
their  striking  quality.  Each  idea  is  re-  innovation  is  so  evident,  that  I  shall 
peated,  and  each  succeeding  repetition  pass  it  by,  to  make  way  for  another, 
is  weaker  than  the  former.     Example  is  somewhat  similar  in  it*  nature,  and  not 

3E     Athkneu*.  Vol.  2i 
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lew  destructive  of  fine  and  elegant  poet-  be  cannot  pint  their  motion.  Then 
ry.  I  mean  the  use  of  expletives,  tbey  remain,  atuck  in  the  sky  for  ever, 
Why  those  veteran  supernumeraries  and  the  longer  we  gase  at  them,  the 
should  again  be  brought  into  the  field,  more  we  discover,  that,  while  theexter- 
I  cannot  imagine.  Neither  can  I  conceive  nal  resemblance  is  accurate,  the  internal 
upon  what  principle  of  taste,  elh  and  aih  impulse,  which  animated  the  original,  is 
and  Uh  are  now  so  commonly  made  to  wanting. 

terminate  the  present  tense,  instead  of  It  were,  indeed,  most  desirable,  that 
plain  letter  s.  Then  we  have  compound  our  living  poets  should  take  pattern  only 
substantives  wit  hot  it  number — watch-  from  the  spirit  and  nature  of  our  dead, 
flame,  forest-monarch,  death-ball,  and  and  avoid  all  those  mimickries  which  are 
battle-field.  merely  mechanical.     A  polished  age  re- 

Some  of  the  errors  which  I  have  enu-  Quires  a  polished  language,  and  though 
merated,  (and  many  more  remain,)  are  the  talent  of  thinking;  well  be  far  superior 
either  the  devices  of  a  lazy  pea,  or  of  to  the  art  of  expressing  well,  yet  the  for- 
one  which  affect*  the  force  and  ease  of  mer,  as  a  social  quality,  is  almost  irapo- 
Spencer,  Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare.  But  tent  without  the  latter.  We  know  awt 
the  melancholy  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  solidity  of  the  diamond  is  more  valu- 
faults  are  more  easily  copied  than  beau-  able  than  the  polish  which  it  receives  ; 
ties,  and.  that  what  constitutes  a  beauty  but  we  likewise  know,  that  its  intrinsic 
in  the  prototype,  often  transfers  a  fault  excellence  were  useless  without  its  exte- 
into  the  imitation.  An  artist  may  paint  rior  brilliancy, 
a  flying  bird  or  a  flash  of  lightning,  but 

FRENCH  MANNERS. 

Ftmtke  Ltocrtrjf  Gtittttt» 

^J^^fZ.^^TJ'ntSrSZ  *  NJm«  ?   but  "«  oat  in  wdi  good 

Gayanna,  the  rabjeet  of  wtuek  was  the  mannert  of    preservation. 

the  Freneh  metropolis,  hat  now  resolved  to  give    r 

anaitar  tketAet  or  the  manner*  of  the  provinces,         As  for   modem  edifices   the  Only    re- 

SLUa^kW  markableones,  I  believe,  are  the  Theatre, 

XrtSS&^^^^'iiS^  the  finest  in  Europe,  considered  as  a 
S^f^h.  WeikaU  sire  from  ti»e  to  time  ■oine  monument  of  architecture  ;  the  Archie* 

of  Kb  sketches  on  inannm,waicaDiay  rait  cae  plan  .  n  ,  -         .     '   ,.  .  , 

and  the  Haw*  of  our  work.  J  piscopal  Falace,  a  fine  betiding  with  a 

130URDEALJX — I  know  not  what  magnificent  garden  containing  a  very 
**-*  place  should  be  assigned  to  Bour-  great  quantity  of  valuable  plants  and 
deaux,  among  the  three  great  cities  in  trees :  this  is  now  the  royal  residence 
France,  which  dispute  with  each  other  of  the  French  princes  when  they  are  at 
the  first  rank  after  the  capital;  but  I  Bourdeauz;fA6fircnange;somechurch* 
think  I  may  affirm  that  (except  Constan-  es,  of  which  St.  Andrews  the  cathedral, 
ttnople)  there  is  none  in  Europe  which  is  the  finest ;  the  Moulin  de$  Char  trim*  t 
presents  a  more  charming  and  striking  the  erection  of  which  cost  enormous 
appearance  than  Bourdeaux  does,  when  sums,  but  which  is  now  so  dilapidated 
you  approach  by  the  Bastide.  Bour*  as  to  be  of  no  use.  It  is  with  this  hy- 
deaux  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle  draulic  machine  as  with  that  of  Marly, 
on  the  fine  river  Qaronne,  which  forms  it  would  cost  less  to  build  it  anew  then 
exactly  the  chord  of  an  immense  arch,  to  repair  it. 

which  the  eye  embraces  at  one  view  in  The  genius  of  the  Arts  perhaps  never 
all  its  magnificence.  This  city  was  par-  conceived  a  bolder  undertaking  than  thai 
ticnlarly  favoured  by  the  Romans,  who  of  the  Pont  de  la  Bastide,  which  is  at 
built  here  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  this  moment  executing  at  Bourdeaux. 
tutelary  Gods,  of  which  we  have  re-  The  possibility  of  throwing  a  bridge  over 
mains;  and  some  ceoturies  afterwards,  a  river,  so  broad  and  rapid  as  the  Garonne 
the  Palais  Gullen  the  ruins  of  which  is  at  this  place,  has  long  been  a  sub-* 
(the  only  ones  worthy  of  attention)  have  ject  of  controversy  ;  at  present  it  js  no 
much  resemblance  to  the  amphitheatre  longer  doubtful :  the  third  pier  is  up, 
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and  the  first  two  have  already  stood  tori-  generally  obtain  the  price  of  splendor ; 

als  they  might  hare  been  supposed  an-  the  Chapeau  Rouge  of  elegance, 
able  to  go  through.     Ton  years  unin-       In  direct  opposition  to  these  two  eel- 

terrupted  labour  will  scarcely  suffice  to  ebrated  quarters,  may  be  placed  that  of 

finish  this  magnificent  work,  the  ex  pence  the  Jews,  situated  at  the  other  extremity 

of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  of  the  city,  and  of  which  the  street  Bou- 

80  millions.  haul  forms  the  greatest  part.     The  Jews 

The  environs  as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  Bourdeaux  are  distinguished  from  the 

in  winter  do  not  afford  an  indemnity  for  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  they 

the  poverty  of  the  promenades.     Except  have  no  intercourse,  by  the  long  features 

a  pretty  large  space  called  Venire  deux  of  the  face,  by  their  complexion,  their  ao 

vters,   between  the  Garonne  and  the  cent,  and  an  habitual  uncleanliness  which 

Dordogne,  where  there  are  fine  situations  is  not  always  confined  to  their  dress, 

and  some  wooded  hills,  all  the  rest  of  the  The  Jewish    tradesmen   in  the   street 

country  is  flat  and  arid.     The  soil  is  al-  Bouhaut,  are  constantly  at  the  door  of 

most  wholly  reserved  for  the  cultivation  their  shops  to  watch  for  customers  ;  they 

of  vines,  the  immense,  produce  of  which  are  not  contented  with  merely  inviting 

annually  reminds  the  proprietors  of  what  them  to  enter,  but  press  and  persecute 

they  gam  by  sacrificing  nothing  to  orna-  them  in  so  urgent  a  manner,  that  one  is 

ment.  sometimes  obliged  to  use  force  to  get 

The  Chapeau  Rouge  and  the  Chatrom  out  of  their  bands?    Among  the  Jewa 

are  incomparably  the  two  finest  and  two  of  Bourdeaux  there  are  several  families 

richest  quarters  of  the  city  :   the  latter,  who  are  very  rich,  such  as  the  Rabat?, 

situated  beyond  the  Chateau  trompette,  the  Gradis,    and  some   well-informed 

is  chiefly  inhabited  by  families  of  for-  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  public  opin- 

eign  extraction,  the  roost  of  whom  have  ion  places  Mr.  Furtado. 
been  settled  there  for  two  or  three  gen-       The  Gascon  patois  is  here  in  general 

erationa.     These  houses,  and  some  oth-  use  among  the  lower  class  of  people,aod 

ers  of  Chapeau  Rouge,  which  are  more  persons   of  good  education  are  conse- 

anciently  French,  compose  what  is  cal-  quently  obliged  to  understand  and  speak 

led  Le  haul  commerce^  that  is  a  class  of  it     Hence  a  great  number  of  popular 

merchants  still  more  respectable  for  their  expressions  have  been  insensibly  iotro- 

probity  than  their  riches.  duced  into  the  language  of  good  com- 

Fronj  time  immemorial  there  has  ex-  pany,  which  they  have  at  last  corrupted, 

isted  between  the    inhabitants  Of    the  One  might  form  a  whole    volume  of 

Chapeau  Rouge,  and  those  of  the  Chat-  these  words  which  are  merely  of  local 

rone  a  rivalship  in  which  the  women  of  use,  and  which  no  analogy  assists  one  to 

course  act  the  first  part.     When  they  comprehend.     It  is,  however,  but  just 

are  to  meet  at  a  fete,  or  ball,  you  may  to  confess  that  these  local  expressions, 

depend  on  their  exerting  all  their  efforts  are  met  with  (in  the  higher  clasees,)more 

to  outdo  each  other  in  dress,  grace  and  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  the  men  than 

beauty,  the  expence  of  which  is  gener-  of  the  women,  who  being  for  the  most 

ously  provided  for  by  the  fathers  and  part  educated  at  Paris,  express  tbem- 

husbands.     In  this  struggle,  where  vie-  selves  with  elegance  and  without  the 

tory  is  often   uncertain,  the  Chatrom  least  accent. 


SKETCHES  OF  ENGLI8H  SOCIETY. 

Prom  the  Literary  Gftictte. 

Tm  modern  farmer's  daughter,        three  generations,    She  was  parttcular- 

DAME  Oreenfield  made  her  appear-  ly  pious,  thrifty  and  retired  in  her  hab- 
ance  above  half  a  century  ago  ;  its  ;  for  which  reason  she  was  not  mar- 
bar  parents  were  honest,  plain,  homely  ried  until  nearly  thirty-five,  and  her  sole 
Kple  ;  and  the  occupation  of  a  fanner  offspring    was  a   daughter.      As  this 
not  been  changed  in  the  family  for  joung  lady  did  sot  figure  in  th*  event-. 
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ful  Drama  of  life  till  thirty-five  years  af-  The  period  of  education  concluded, 
ter  her  mother,  there  was  a  great  con-  she  returned  in  sullen  misery  to  Friar's 
trast  between  them.  Matters  throve  so  Court  Farm,  and  turned  up  her  nose  at 
well  with  the  industrious  economical  every  object,  from  the  barn-door  chick- 
couple,  that  Miss  was  looked  up  to  as  a  en  to  the  family  cat,  and  from  Doll  the 
sort  of  an  heiress,  and  this  precious  unit  dairy-maid  up  to  the  honest  parson  of 
was  considered  as  the  most  valuable  pro-  the  parish.  Of  Pa  she  got  desperately 
perty  in  their  whole  stock  and  crop.  ashamed  ;    and  Cousin  Winbush  was 

Mrs.  Greenfield's  Christian  name  was  informed,  with  the  most  ineffable  con- 
Margery,  and  her  honest  husband  called  tempt,  never  to  presume  to  call  her  Peg- 
her  Madge  ;  but  this  was  thought  too  gy  as  long  as  he  lived.  Pa  was  ordered 
vulgar  for  (he  pearl  of  the  family,  and  out  of  the  parlour  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and 
she  was  accordingly  called  Margaret,  forced  to  dress  every  day  for  dinner ; 
which  swelled  itself  in  time  into  Marga-  for,  by  this  time,  Margarita's  superiority 
rita.  Worthy  Mrs.  Greenfield  could  was  so  felt,  that  she  was  maitresse  abso- 
milk,  make  butter  and  puddings,  spin,  hie  over  the  whole  establishment, 
cook,  and  fabricate  coarse  lace ;  but  all  The  pianoforte  was  sold  for  a  trifle, 
these  occupations  were  beneath  Miss  and  one  hundred  guineas  given  for  a 
Greenfield  ;  they  were  judged  as  calcu-  harp ;  reels  and  country  dances  were 
lated  to  spoil  her  white  hands  ;  and  Pa  exploded  for  waltzes  and  quadrilles  ; 
(for  so  Miss  called  him)  was  determined  barbarous  French  was  deserted  for  soft- 
to  make  a  lady  of  her.  Now  Ma  had  er  Italian  ;  and  painting  on  satin  was 
no  accomplishments  :  her  writing  was  superseded  by  the  amusement  accruing 
cramped  and  not  very  legible  ;  she  read  from  being  a  poetess.  Miss  had  also 
with  a  west  country  dialect;  and  she  been  informed  that  melancholy  heightens 
sung  through  her  nose.  Miss,  however,  the  interest  of  a  face  ;  and  she  accord- 
was  taught  to  play  on  the  pianoforte  by  ingly  adopted  that  cast  of  countenance, 
the  organist ;  had  a  very  pleasing  voice,  and  adjusted  a  lock  of  hair  across  her 
learned  to  dance  reels  and  country  dan-  forehead  so  Ss  to  give  great  effect  to  a 
ces,  and  spoke  barbarous  French  :  be-  languishing  eye,  peeping  like  silver  Cyn- 
sides  she  embroidered  on  satin,  and  thia  through  a  cloud, 
wrote  an  affected  taper  hand.  #  Margarita  now  sold   four  cows  and 

.  Ma  now  quitted  the  stage  of  life ;  and  three  ponies  to  purchase  a  pair  of  blood 
Miss  Margaret  did  not  mourn  for  her  horses ;  and  had  a  desperate  quarrel 
very  violently.  **  Some  natural  tears  with  Pa  because  he  would  not  give  Joe, 
she  shed,"  but  "  the  world  was  all  before  the  stable-boy,  a  crimson  livery  to  ride 
her,"  and  ardently  she  wished  to  figure  after  her. 

in  it.  Very  unluckily  the  corn  trade  Whilst  at  the  boarding  school,  she  had 
flourished  to  an  unnatural  extent  about  not  been  without  admirers.  A  gentle- 
this  time  ;  and  the  farmer's  pride  rose  man  in  a  curricle  had  dropt  a  billet  doux 
with  the  price  of  grain  ;  so  Miss  Marga-  at  her  feet,  and  she  had  received  a  pro- 
fit's earnest  request  was  granted  ;  and  posal  to  elope  with  a  young  rake,  which 
she  was  sent  to  a  most  extravagant  board-  offer  had  been  elegantly  and  adroitly 
ing  school,  where  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  slipped  into  an  orange.       Her   heart, 

Betty  looked  down  upon  her  at  first,   however,  leant  towards  an  officer  of  the 


She  soon  excelled,  however,  in  accom- 
plishments, and  played  the  girl  of  fash- 
ion so  naturally,  that,  added  to  having 
an  unlimited  credit  for  cash  and  dresses, 
she  ingratiated  herself  wfth  the  females 


Life  Guards  ;  and  she  had  literally 

"  Fancied  her  intp  a  cbiralry  Dame, 
And  htm,  the  bold  Knight  of  the  lance." 

With  this  penchant,  she  came  down 
in  high  life,  and  used  to  lend  her  pocket  to  the  country,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
money  and  make  presents  to  such  an  being  in  love,  which  added  greatly  to 
extent,  that  the  farmer's  sacks  used  to  the  rest  of  her  irresistibility.  She  now, 
shrink  into  a  ro6e  a  to  tare,  or  a  curricle  therefore,  vegetated,  as  she  called  it,  at 
dress.  Pa's  for  six  months,  with  the  sole  conso- 
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Ution  of  giving  ber  sighs  to  the  gale,  ment,  deeper  in  love  than  ever.  Id  the 
reading  novels  all  night,  lying  in  bed  all  shooting  season,  Lord  Florimont  visited 
day, composing  an  ode  to  a  butterfly,  or  the  farmer,  and  obtained,  unknown  10 
a  sonnet  on  a  dying  Narcissus,  and  occa-  him,  the  permission  of  corresponding 
sion ally  corresponding  with  some  of  her  with  Margarita,  who,  to  render  her  let- 
young  friends  in  the  beau  monde.  ters  more  romantic,  subscribed  them, 
In  the  course  of  the  summer,  she  had  Margarite  Jemima  Oreville  :  the  first 
sufficient  empire  over  Pa's  mind -to  in-  and  last  of  these  names  were  thus  meta- 
duce  him  to  leave  his  business,  and  to  morphosed  ;  the  middle  name,  adopted, 
take  her  to  a  watering  place,  where  she  About  this  time  Pa's  affairs  were  pet- 
had  the  mingled  delight  of  seeing  her-  ting  into  disorder ;  and,  since  Mrs. 
self  admired  and  poor  Pa  heartily  laugh-  Greenfield's  death,  he  had  taken  to 
ed  at.  She  had,  moreover,  the  notorie-  drinking,  and  intrusted  every  thing  to 
ty  of  being  preferred  as  waltzing  partner  servants.  Finally,  he  had  the  misfor- 
by  lords,  knights  and  squires,  and  grew  tune  to  fall  from  his  horse  in  a  state  of 
so  intoxicated  with  her  success,  that  even  intoxication,  and  did  not  long  survive 
the  Life  Guardsman  faded  on  her  it.  On  investigation,  his  effects  were 
memory.  A  certain  lord  and  Margari-  found  insufficient  to  cover  bis  debts  ; 
ta  likewise  entered  into  a  close  flirtation  :  when  honest  Tom  Winbush  offered  to 
couplets  and  amatory  poems  used  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
find  their  way  into  her  glove,  and  once  to  marry  Cousin  Peg,  which  was  re- 
passed the  line  of  prudence,  namely  the  jected  with  scorn.  The  next  post 
inclosure  of  her  well-formed,  but  too  ap-  brought  a  criminal  proposal  from  Lord 
parent  bosom.  This  was  a  half  invite  Florimont,  which  occasioned  the  aVIud- 
to  matrimony,  and  it  was  ridiculously  ed  Margaret  a  long  fit  of  illness. 
answered  by  the  Poetess  thus :  Strength  of  constitution,  however,  sux- 

A    , *         .  mounted  this  attack.     But,  we  grieve  to 

**  An  bumble  violet  t,  my  lot  most  be ;  .*«♦«  «!,.*.   *u„  «„„..: ...:„♦,*.  \ji       \m 

„__.,..  J  .     .  *      „  state  tnat,  the  ensuing  winter,  Miss  Mar- 

*'  The  lordly  rote  can  never  wed  with  me."         •*    i      •       r*      -n  •     »i     j 

J  r  ganta  Jemima  Greville  was  met  in  Eond 

The  only  reply  to  this  sally  was  a  dia-  Street,    and  attended  home  by  the  ac- 

mond  hoop  ring,  without  an  explanation  ;  quaiutance  of  an  hour. 

and  Margarita  returned  again  to  retire- 


TremObe  Motthly  Migwliw. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  HAYTI. 

BV  THE  BARON  DE  VASTY,  A  MAN  OP  COLOUR  AMD    ONE  OP  THE  MINISTERS  OP  KINO  HENBf. 

"|3Y  a  precipitate  manumission  of  the  chiefs  ;  which  was  conducted  on  their 
-*-*  slaves,  the  Baron  de  Vasty  observes,  part  with  singular  ability,  moderation, 
that  the  French  first  lost  hold  of  the  and  firmness.  At  length  it  tierame  evi- 
Queen  of  the  Antilles,  as  Hayti  is  de-  dent,  from  the  tenor  of  the  French  pro- 
Krvedly  termed  ;  and,  by  the  double-  posals,  that  nothing  less  than  the  uucon- 
dealing  of  their  attempts  at  repossession,  ditional  surrender  of  all  the  poj*ts  and 
they  have  forfeited  the  island  perhaps  for  garrisons  of  the  island,  and,  by  conse- 
ever.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  dispatch-  qnence,  the  submission  of  the  whole  po- 
ed  LeClerc,in  1802-3, for  the  ostensible  pulation  to  the  will  of  France — was  the 
purpose  of  restoring  social  order  to  the  real  object  of  the  invading  expedition. 
settlements — too  long  disturbed,  it  was  The  proceeding  was  viewed  as  an  unjus- 
said,  by  intestine  divisions  ;  and  in  the  tifiable  attempt  to  betray  the  liberties  of 
proclamation  of  that  general,  on  landing,  the  country,  already  purchased  by  the 
it  was  stated,  in  so  many  words,  "  You  effusion  of  much  blood  ;  and,  for  the 
are  all  free  and  independent,  before  God  preservation  of  their  dearest  interests, 
and  the  republic."  A  correspondence  therefore,  the  Haytians  were  a<rain  obli- 
was  opened  by  him  with  Generals  Des-  ged  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  The  wan- 
salines  and  Christophe,  the  two  native  ton    and   impolitic    barbarities  of    the 
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French  army  had  disgusted  and  turned       Rising  ifl  the  esteem  of  his  country* 
every  citizen  from  tbeir  cause ;  and  a  men  by  the  wisdom  of  his  measure*, 
contest  ensued  resembling  that  of  the  President  Chriatophe  was  deemed  wor- 
Guerilla  warfare  in  Spain.     The  natives  thy  of  a  higher  distinction  ;  and  wasac- 
had  every  advantage — a  thorough  sea-  cordingly  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  go- 
wning in  their  torrid  climate,  and  a  per-  vereign  in  March  1811,  the  eighth  year 
feet  knowledge  of  the*  insular  localities,  of  independence.     In  the  progress  of  bis 
The  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  by  day,  and  reign  King  Henri  has  not  been  unmiad* 
the  dampness  of  the  heavy  dews  by  ful  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences :  to- 
night, were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  tional  schools,  on  the   Labtcasterjah 
have  defeated  the  French  soldiery  ;  but,  plan,  have  been  already  established  in 
when,  in  addition  to  these  natural  ene-  the  capital ;  others  are  preparing  in  the 
mies,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Haytiana  interior  ;  and  a  royal  collage  is  now 
from  their  thickets  and  fastnesses,  their  building,  in  which  the  higher  branches 
numbers  decreased  beyond  example.         of  science  are  to  be  taught  by  professors 
The  people  assumed  their  indepen-  expected  from  England.     German  offi- 
deuce  ;  a  government  was  organized,  cers  are  employed  in  the  instruction  of 
with  Oessalines  at  the  head  :  Commerce  the  cadets  intended  for  officers  and  eo* 
began  to  unfurl  her  canvass — and  order  gineers.     An  academy  of  painting  and 
gradually  pervaded  every  department  of  design,  under    the  su peri n tendance  of 
the  commonwealth.      The  cruelty    of  distinguished  artists,  is  already  attended 
Dessalines,  however — who,  though  dis-  by  about  thirty  pupils — many  of  whoa 
tinguisbed  for  his  military  abilities,  was  exhibit  talents  of  considerable  promise, 
yet  too  sanguinary  for  a  humane  and  in-       With  a  taste  for  the  conveniences  of 
offensive  people — prepared  the  way  for  civilized  life,  an  increasing  consumption 
his  downfal ;  and  he  was  accordingly  of  foreign  articles  of  luxury   begins  to 
assassinated  on  bis  way  to  the  south,  for  manifest  itself.     The  government  usual- 
the  inspection  of  his  troops.     Toussaint  ly  purchases  a  considerable  proportioa 
underwent  a  still  worse  fate ;  we  believe  of  every  cargo  that  arrives  in  port ;  giving 
be  had  a  generous  heart  and  an  enlight-  in  barter,  sugar,  coffee,  molusses-,  couon, 
ened  mind — but  these  qualities  did  him  or  other  produce,  according  to  the  agree- 
no  good  in  a  damp  French  dungeon,   ment.     Provisions  are  generally  brisk  of 
,    The   command    now    devolved    upon  sale — the  peasantry  being  occupied  with 
Hbkri  Christophe — a  man.  (says  the  the  more  profitable  employment  of  rais- 
baroo,)  who  was  fitted  by  Nature  for  ing  sugar  and  coffee  for  exportation, 
elevated  purposes,  and  who  seems  des-  *t*ne  military  attitude  of  the  country- 
lined   to   perpetuate   the   independence  necessity,    perhaps,    as   a    preservative 
which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  against  the  attempts  of  France — is  un- 
achieving.     He  was  raised  to  the  presi-  doubted  ly  adverse  to  improvement,  and 
dentship  of  Hayti  by  the  universal  con-  to  the  thorough  developement  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  nation,  and  discharged  the  cu  tollable  resources  of  the  soil.     Culti- 
duties  of  that  office  with  great  ability  vation  is  impeded  by  the  enrolment  of 
and  application.     He  revised  the  several  all  males  for  military  service  on  thek 
administrations ;  examined  the   respec-  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  yet  the 
rive  departments  of  finance,  trade,  and  produce  raised,  though  not  so  abundant 
navigation ;  looked  into  the  details  of  as  it  could  be  wished,  is  furnished  ia 
the  army  ;  visited  the  hospitals  in  per-  sufficient  quantity  for  the;  returns  re- 
son  ;  and,  to  complete  his  thorough  re-  quired  by  importations.  * 


formation,  he  remedied  the  defects  of  the  "  Cape 'Henri,  the  capital  o.Wfayti,  so 
laws,  and  instituted  a  new  system  of  ju-  named  after  the  present  kin(f,*i|jptuated 
risprudence,  which  now  goes  under  the  at  the  northern  extremity  of  §fe  island. 


title  of  the  Code  Henri*  and  of  which  The  city  has  a  remarkably  h^dsome 

one  remarkable  provision  is— thai  the  appearance  from  the  harbour  -r  and  is 

cultivator  of  the  soil  is  now  secured  in  built  on  an  inclined  plain,  forming  the 

the  possession  of  at  least  one-fourth  part  base  of  the  mountains  in  rear  of  it  ;  its 

of  the  gross  produce.  position   near    the   promontory   of  the 
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Cape  gives  it  the  foil  benefit  of  the  wind-  At  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  on 
ward  sea-breeze ;  and  the  extensive  vale,  the  craggy  summit  of  a  stupendous  . 
to  the  right  of  the  town,  admits  the  pas-  mountaiu,  is  seen  the  Citadel  Henri, 
sage  of  the  free  current  of  air  from  the  mounted  with  three  hundred  and  sixty* 
mountains,  during  the  land-wind.  The  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  built  accord - 
strictest  precautions,  as  to  cleanliness,  are  iug  to  the  true,  principles  of  the  engineer- 
enforced  by  the  governor ;  and,  with  ing  art.  ftew  fortifications  are  coustant- 
these  advantages,  Cape  Henri  may  be  ly  added  to  it  under  the  immediate  di- 
pronounced,  perhaps,  the  most  healthy  rections  of  the  king  himself,  who  perso- 
spot  in  the  West  Indies.  The  yellow  nally  superintends  their  execution.  It 
lever,  so  fatal  at  the  Ha  van  nab,  Jamaica,  is  said,  that  this  citadel  is  stocked  with 
and  other  islands,  is  there  unknown  ;  and  three  years'  provisions  for  ten  thousand 
the  chief  diseases,  indeed,  to  which  men.  It  is  the  grand  depository  of  the 
strangers  are  subject,  are  principally  to  treasures  of  the  kingdom — and  guarded 
be  ascribed  to  intemperance.    .  of  course,  with  peculiar  care.     Corn- 

Conviviality  is  promoted  by  the  esta-  pletely  enfiladed  by  the  guns — and  in- 
blishment  of  a  mess,  or  general  table,  accessible  on  all  sides,  except  by  a  foot- 
which  is  supported  by  the  subscriptions  path  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  so  nai- 
of  the  principal  foreign  merchants,  and  row  as  to  admit  only  single  files — it  ma), 
to  which  strangers  have  access  on  a  pro-  with  truth  be  deemed  impregnable. 
per  introduction.  Those  who  have  fam-  Within  a  mile  of  the  citadel  stands 
ilies  usuaUy  spend  their  afternoons  at  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci — the  favorite 
home  or  in  mutual  visits ;  and  a  small,  residence  of  the  king — distant  from  the 
but  respectable,  and  increasing  society,  Cape  about  twelve  miles.  Those  alone 
consisting  of  English,  American,  Ger-  who  have  particular  letters  of  introduc- 
man,  and  other  merchants,  form  a  social  tion  to  his  majesty,  enjoy  (be  honor  of  a 
circle,  calculated  to  enliven  and  gratify  visit  to  Sans  Souci.  The  flours  and 
its  members.  On  Sundays  it  is  usual  ceiling  of  the  palace  are  of  mahogany, 
for  strangers  to  repair  to  a  bouse  and  highly  polished.  The  most  sumptuous 
plantation,  appropriated  for  their  enter-  furniture  that  Europe,  or  the  western 
faioment  by  orders  of  his  majesty.  This  world  could  supply,  has  been  selected 
delightful  retreat  is  situated  on  a  gentle  to  adorn  the  interior  ;  while  the  rarest 
eminence,  about  five  miles  distant  from  fruits  and  plants  are  to  be  iound  iu  the 
the  capital,  and  commands  a  most  beau-  gardens  and  pleasure-giounds,  which  are 
tiful  prospect  of  the  richest  and  most  laid*out  iu  exquisite  taste.  The  coolness 
extensive  plain  to  be  seeu  in  all  the  of  the  air  at  this  elevated  spot,  which  has 
West  Indies  ;  stretching  in  a  straight  been  chosen  with  singular  felicity,  is  aid- 
line  from  east  to  west,  nearly  sixty  miles,  ed  by  the  distribution  of  the  trees  ;  and 
Here  the  sugar-cane  grows  in  full  luxu-  the  place  forms,  altogether,  a  retires  ai  d 
riance  ;  the  mellow  richness  of  the  soil  shaded  retreat  from  the  bustle  and  the 
—the  irrigation  from  the  mountains,  and  caies  of  state, 

the  warmth  of  the  position,  screened  as  An  extensive  arsenal,  and  the  barracks 
it  is,  from  the  ruder  blasts, — giving  it  of  the  guards,  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
advantages  for  growth,  which,  in  other  The  king  is  daily  occupied  with  military 
places,  it  but  seldom  enjoys.  The  finest  inspections,  and  alway*  mounts  his  horse 
cotton  is  to  be  found  growing  spontane-  at  sun-rise.  He  is  a  remarkably  huno- 
oosly  among  the  hedges, — indigo  plants  some  well-built  man;  with  a  broad 
yittgiug  up  by  the  way-side, — and  the  chest,  square  shoulders,  and  an  appear- 
Coffee-bush  growing  wild,  and  inviting  a  nee  oi  great  muscular  strength  and  uc- 
the  hand  of  industry,  to  collect,  kluut  tivity.  As  a  sokiier  he  has  certainly 
tUcap^  the  name  of  the  plantation,  be  I  ore  shown  himselt  to  be  both  valorous  ai.d 
mentioned,  was  the  property  of  a  noble-  skilful  :  in  counsel  he  is  shrewd  auo  ju- 
mao  who  embellished  it  with  gardens,  dicious.  .  Moderation,  and  a  desire  to 
dieplay ing  all  the  varied  beauties  of  na-  keep  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  iteigttboui- 
ture,  as  she  appears  in  the  tropical  re-  ing  states,  are  the  peculiar  charact.  re- 
gions, tics  of  bis  aduiiuistraiiou.      He  appears 
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to.  be  governed  by  great  caution — wait?  peas,  French  beans,  scarlet  beans,  con- 
iog  till  the  independence  of  Hayti  shall  volvulus  or  sweet  potatoe,  yams,  caasa- 
be  recognized  by  the  various  powers,  be-  da-root,  the  egg  plant,  with  a  variety  of 
fore  he  executes  those  plans  for  the  anae-  others,  both  indigenous  and  exotic 
liorating  the  condition  of  his  people,  The  palace  of  the  former  governor,tbough 
which  he  is  known  to  have  in  view.  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  is  a  mag- 

Strangers  are  limited  in  their  excur-  nificent  building,  in  the  upper  part  of 
sions  to  the  environs  of  the  cape,  the  town.  In  the  ascent  to  it  you  cross 
L' Eclair,  and  Haut  de  Cap.  Those  a  handsome  square,  of  smooth  grass, 
who  have  business  with  the  king  are  which  embraces,  in  its  centre  the  foun- 
conducted  to  Sans  Souci  ;  and  roer-  tain  which  tbe  French  are  said  to  have 
chants  and  supercargoes  going  on  raer-  poisoned,  when  they  were  at  tbe  Gape, 
cantile  affairs,  are  permitted  occasionally  It  is  surrounded  by  elegant  public  build- 
to  visit  Gooaives,  a  port  distant  about  ings  ;  the  left  being  occupied  by  the 
sixty  miles  from  the  Cape,  where  vessels  principal  church  ;  tbe  front  by  tbe  kings 
touch  to  load  cotton — it  being  in  the  palace,  with  that  of  the  prince  royal  ad- 
centre  of  the  cotton  plantations.  L*  Eclair  joining;  and  the  right  by  the  archbish- 
is  a  bouse  of  entertainment,  with  a  neat  op's  palace,  and  a  guard-house  for  the 
garden,  seated  midway  up  the  ascent  of  military.  The  whole  wears  a  pleasing 
the  northern   promontory  of  the  Cape,   aspect 

and  commanding,  from  its  lofty  situation,  The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their 
a  prospect  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  polite  demeanor  and  affability  to  stran- 
extent ; — the  spacious  harbour  and  ship-  gers  ;  and  the  humblest  peasant  salutes 
ping  in  front ;  tbe  town  stretching  to  the  a  white  man  with  respect  in  passing, 
right,  with  the  distant  hills  of  Sans  Sou-  Tbe  rich  are  courteous,  and  evidently 
ci,  the  Grange,  and  Monte  Christe.  desirous  of  acquiring  tbe  good  opinion 

Tbe  market  at  tbe  Cape  presents  a  of  foreigners.  The  vigilance  of  the  po- 
.  scene  of  bustle  and  activity  ;  and  is  lice  exceeds  that  of  any  other  island  in 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  descrip-  the  West  Indies.  Order  and  decorum 
tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  are  the  prevailing  features  of  society; 
Fruits  of  delicious  flavour,  totally  un-  and  crimes  are  made  rare  by  the  most 
known  except  in  tropical  climates,  are  effectual  means  to  prevent  them.  Stran- 
to  be  seen  in  cheap  profusion  ;  oranges,  gers  are  specially  favoured  ;  being  un- 
limes,  bananas,  plantains,  sappadillas,  der  the  immediate  protection  of  tbe  gov- 
mangoes,  anagps,  or  pine  apple3.  Of  ernment. 
esculent  vegetables,  there  are  European 
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THE  LIFE  OF  HAYDN,  in  a  series  of  letters  written  at 

VIENNA. 

Translated  from  the  French  ofL.  A.  C  Bombct,  with  Notes  by  the  Author  of  the  M  Sacred  Melodies.** 

THE  translator,  in  his  Preface,  in-  opinions  on  the  subject  of  music,  in 
forms  the  reader  that  he  will  u  find  which  his  strength  lies.  Tbe  interest 
in  the  following  pages  a  variety  of  anec-  of  the  reader  is  excited  by  the  opening 
dote,  and  an  elegance  of  criticism,  on  all  of  the  subject,  which  we  insert  here  as  a 
subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  specimen  of  his  manner, 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  gratify  him."  **  At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  sub- 
We  confess  that  this  promise  is,  in  a  urbs  of  Vienna,  on  the  side  of  the  I  nope- 
great  degree,  fulfilled.  The  work  is  rial  Park  of  Schbnbrunn,  you  find,  netr 
interesting,  and  written  in  a  lively  enter-  the  barrier  of  Maria  Hilff,  a  small  unpav- 
Uining  style.  Tbe  author's  taste  and  cd  street,  so  little  frequented  that  it  is 
science  give  a  considerable  weight  to  his  covered  with  grass.      About  the  mifldle 
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of  this  street  rises  an  humble  dwelling, 
surrounded  by  perpetual  silence:  it  is 
there,  and  not  in  the  palace  Esterhazy, 
as  you  suppose,  and  as,  in  fact,  be 
might  if  he  wished,  that  the  father  of 
instrumental  music  resides— one  of  the 
men  of  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  golden  age  of  music." 

44  You  knock  at  the^oor :  it  is  open- 
ed to  you  with  a  cheerful  smile  by  a 
worthy  little  old  woman,  his  house-keep- 
er ;  you  ascend  a  short  flight  of  wooden 
stairs,  and  find  in  the  second  chamber  of 
a  very  simple  apartment,  a  tranquil  old 
man,  sitting  at  a*  desk,  absorbed  in  the 
melancholy  sentiment  that  life  is  escap- 
ing from  him,  and  so  complete  a  oooen- 
tity  with  respect  to  every  thing  besides, 
that  he  stands  in  need  of  visitors  to 
recall  to  him  what  he  has  once  been. 
When  he  sees  any  one  enter,  a  pleasing 
smile  appears  upon  his  rips,  a  tear  moist- 
ens his  eye,  his  countenance  recovers  its 
animation,  his  voice  becomes  clear,  he 
recognizes  his  guest,  and  talks  to  him  of 
his  early  years,  of  which  he  has  a  much 
better  recollection  than  of  bis  later  ones : 
you  think  that  the  artist  still  exists; 
put,  soon,  he  relapses  before  your  eyes 
into  his  habitual  state  of  lethsrgy  and 
sadness. 

"  The  Haydn  all  fire,  so  exuberant 
and  original,  who  when  seated  at  his 
piano-forte  created  musical  wonders, 
and  in  a  few  moments  warmed  and 
transported  every  heart  with  delicious 
sensations — has  disappeared  from  the 
world.  The  Butterfly,  of  which  Plato 
speaks,  has  spread  its  bright  wings  to 
Heaven,  and  has  left  here  below  only  the 
gross  larva,  under  which  it  appeared  to 
our  eyes." 

Such,  in  April,  1808,  was  the  situa- 
tion of  this  great  man,  who,  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  had  filled  the  world  with  the 
feme  of  his  genius.  The  account  of  his 
humble  parentage,  and  the  first  years  of 
his  life,  is  equally  interesting. 

"  Francis  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  on 
the  last  day  of  March,  1732,  at  Rohrau, 
a  small  town,  fifteen  leagues  distant  from 
Vienna.  His  father  was  a  cartwright, 
and  his  mother  before  her  marriage,  had 
been  cook  in  the  family  of  Count  Har- 
ftch,  the  lord  of  the  village. 
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"  The  father  of  Haydn  united  to  his 
trade  of  a  cartwright,  the  office  of  a  par- 
ish-sexton. He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
was  fond  of  his  organ,  and  of  music  in 
general.  On  one  .  of  those  journies, 
which  the  artisans  of  Germany  often 
undertake,  being  at  Fraokfort-on-the- 
Mayne,  he  learned  to  play  a  little  on  the 
harp  :  and  in  holidays,  after  church,  he 
used  to  take  his  instrument,  and  his  wife 
sung.  The  birth  of  Joseph  did  not  alter 
the  habits  of  this  peaceful  family.  The 
little  domestic  concert  returned  every 
week,  and  the  child,  standing  before  his 
parents,  with  two  pieces  of  wood  in  his 
hands,  one  of  which  served  him  as  a  vi- 
olin, and  the  other  as  a  bow,  constantly 
accompanied  his  mother's  voice.  Haydu, 
loaded  with  years  and  with  glory,  has 
often,  in  my  presence,  recalled  the  sim- 
ple airs  which  she  sung  ;  so  deep  an 
impression  had  these  first  melodies 
made  on  this  soul,  which  was  all  music. 

"  A  cousin  of  the  cartwright,  whose 
name  was  Frank,  a  school-master  at 
Haimburg,  came  to  Rohrau,  one  Sun- 
day, and  assisted  at  the  trio. 

"  He  remarked,  that  the  child,  then 
scarcely  six  years  old,  beat  the  time  with 
astonishing  exactitude  and  precision. 
This  Frank  was  well  acquainted  with 
music,  and  proposed  to  his  relations  to 
take  little  Joseph  to  his  house,  and  to 
teach  him.  They  accepted  the  offer 
with  joy,  hoping  to  succeed  more  easily 
in  getting  Joseph  into  holy  orders,  if  he 
should  understand  music.  He  set  out 
accordingly  for  Haimburg.  He  had 
been  there  only  a  few  weeks,  when  he 
discovered  in  his  cousin's  house  two 
tambouriues.  By  dint  of  trials  and 
perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  forming 
ou  this  instrument,  which  had  but  two 
tones,  a  kind  of  air,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  who  came  to  the  school- 
house." 

The  narrative  of  circumstances,  which 
placed  him  at  eight  years  of  age,  under 
Reuter,  Mailre  de  Ckapellt  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, the  Cathedral  Church  of  Vienna; 
and  afterwards  under  the  patronage  of 
Corner,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  is 
very  encouraging  to  genius  in  a  low 
estate.  His  astonishing  application  at 
that  early  period  is  almost  incredible. 

"  In  his  low  fortune,  we  find  no  uo- 
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merited  advancement,  nothing  effected  I  will  add  an  anecdote  which  may  terra 
by  the  patronage  of  the  rich.  It  was  both  as  a  model  in  the  art  of  ecstatic*, 
Jbecfrise  the  people  of  Germany  are  and  as  an  excuse,  if  any  frozen  fellow 
fond  of  music,  that  the  father  of  Haydn  should  think  proper  to  be  ironical,  and 
taught  it  to  his  son ;  that  his  cousin  indulge  in  ill-timed  pleasantry. 
Frank  instructed  him  still  farther  ;  and  *•  The  Artaxerxes  of  Metastasio  was 
that,  at  length,  he  was  chosen  by  the  performed  in  one  of  the  first  theatres  of 
Maitre  de  ChapeUe  of  the  first  church  Rome,  with  the  music  of  Bertooi ;  the 
in  the  Empire.  These  were  natural  inimitable  Pacchierotti,*  if  I  am  not  mis- 
consequences  of  the  habits  of  the  coun-  taken,  executed  the  part  of  Arbaces. 
try  relative  to  the  art  which  we  admire.     During  the  third  representation,  at  the 

44  Haydn  has  told  me,  that  dating  from  famous  judgment-scene,  in   which  the 
this  period,  he  did  not  recollect  to  have  author  had  placed  a  short  symphony 
passed  a  single  day  without  practising  after  the  words 
sixteen  hours,  and  sometimes  eighteen.  Eppwmo  inn0ce^e I 

It  should  be  observed,  that  he  was  al-  .  .     . 

ways  his  own  roaster,  and  that  at  St.  the  beauty  oftte  situation,  t^  music,  the 
Stephen's,  the  children  of  the  choir  expression  of  the  singer,  had ^so  enrap- 
were  only  obliged  to  practise  two  hours.  tured  the  musicians,  that  P^»aJ^ 
We  conversed  together  respecting  the  perceived,  that  after  be  had  «tteredthess 
cause  of  this  astonishing  application.  He  ™***\  the  orchestra  did  not  proceed, 
told  me,  that,  from  bis  most  tender  age,  ,  "  D»P»eesed,  he  turned  aognhr  to  the 
music  had  given  him  unusual  pleasure.  leaoW—- What  are  you  about  I  --The 
At  any  time  he  would  rather  listen  to  leader,  as  if  waked  from  a  trance,  sobbed 
any  instrument  whatever,  than  run  about  oat  with  great  simplicity,  "we  are 
with  his  little  companions.  When  at  fy»nfr  t  I o  feet  not  one  of  the  per- 
play  with  them  in  the  «ioare,  near  St  formeis  ^  thoo^t  of  the  passage,  and 
Stephen's,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  organ  »»  *>•<*  &*r  eyes  filled  with  tears,  fixed 
he  quickly  left  them  and  went  into  the  on  "*•  Hog*1*'  __  .  .  ^ 
church.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  coropo-  „  "  *  ™*.  *  Brmn*,  m  1790,  a  man, 
sition,the  habit  ofapplication  was  already  of  all  Italy  perhaps  the  most  affected  by 
acquired:  besides,  the  composer  of  mu-  m*™'-  he  passed  his  Ufe  in  heariog it ; 
sic  has  advantages  over  other  artiste;  when  it  pleased  him,  he  slipped  off  bis 
fcis  productions  are  finished  as  soon  as  *oet  without  being  aware  of  it;  andit 
imagined."  t06  pathetic  was  carried  to  its  height,  be 

The  author's  anecdotes  are  entertain-  ™*  accustomed  to  throw  them  over  bii 
ing,  and  evince  a  considerable  acquaint-  head  upon  the  specUtore. 
ance  with   the  world.     The  following       Haydn  $  patient  efforts  to  acquire  the 
occurs  in  his  third  letter.  instructions  of  Porpora,   were   strongly 

44 1  have  also  seen,  at  the  great  con-  characteristic. 
certs  which  are  given  at  Vienna,  at  "Aoobie  Venetians^! raed  Corner, 
certain  periods,  some  of  those  amateurs,  at  that  time  resided  a^ienna,  as  ana- 
who  only  want  the  faculty  of  feeling,  bassador  from  the  republic.  He  bad  a 
dexterously  place  themselves  in  a  situa-  mhuress,  passionately  fond  of  music, 
lion  where  they  could  see  Haydn,  and  who  had  harboured  old  Porporat  in  tne 
regulate,  by  his  smile,  the  ecstatic  ap-  hotel  of  the  embassy.  Haydn  found 
plauses  by  which  they  testified  to  their  means  to  get  introduced  into  the  family, 
neighbours  the  extent  of  their  rapture,  purely  on  account  of  his  love  of  music? 
Ridiculous  oxhibitietis !  He  was  approved  of;  and  his  excellency 

-These  people  are  so  far  from  feeling  took  him,  with  his  mistress,  and  Forpore, 
what  is  fine  in  the  arts,  that  they  never  to  the  baths  of  Ttf  aneiisdorff,  which  were 
even  suspect  that  there  is  a  modesty  be-  the  fashionable  resort  at  that  time.  Uur 
longs  to  sensibility.  •  Pacchiarotti,  born  near  Rome,  in  1750, 

44  This  is  a  little  piece  of  truth,  which  excelled  in  the  pathetic— I  beliefe  he  is  still 
our  sentimental  ladies  will  doubtless  feel  "T^^S'SSEi^i  fS*1^ 
obliged  to  me  for  having  taught  them.      $  En  ia  qualite  de  * 
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young  man,  who  cared  for  nobody  but  one  of  his  comrade's  gowns,  a  crime 
the  old  Neapolitan,  employed  all  forts  of  which  was  deemed  unpardonable.  Ho 
devices  to  get  into  his  good  graces,  and  had  sung  at  St  Stephen's  eleven  years ; 
to  obtain  his  harmonic  favours.  Every  and,  on  the  day  of  bis  expulsion,  his  only 
day  be  rose  early,  beat  the  old  man  8  fortune  consisted  in  bis  rising  talent,  a 
coat,  cleaned  his  shoes,  and  disposed,  in  poor  resource  when  it  is  unknown.  He, 
the  best  order,  the  antique  perriwig  for  nevertheless,  bad  an  admirer.  Obliged 
the  old  fellow,  who  was  sour  beyond  all  to  seek  for  a  lodging,  chance  threw  in 
that  can  be  imagined.  He  obtained  at  his  way  a  peruke-maker  named  Keller, 
first  nothing  but  the  courteous  salutation  who  bad  often  admired,  at  the  cathedral, 
of  "  fool,"  or  **  blockhead,*'  when  ha  the  beauty  of  his  voice ;  and  who,  in 
entered  his  room  in  a  morning.  But  the  consequence,  'offered  him  an  asylum, 
bear  seeing  himself  served  gratuitously,  Keller  received  him  as  a  son,  sharing 
and  observing  at  the  same  time,  the  rare  with  him  his  humble  fare,  and  charging 
qualities  of  his  voluntary  lackey,  suffered  bis  wife  with  the  care  of  his  clothing, 
himself  occasionally  to  soften,  and  gave  **  Haydn,  freed  from  all  worldly  cares, 
him  some  good  advice.  and  established  in  the  obscure  dwelling 

44  Haydn  was  favoured  with  it  more  of  the  peruke-maker,  was  able  to  pursue 
•specially,  whenever  he  had  to  accora-  his  studies  without  interruption,  and  to 
pany  the   fair  Wilbelmina,  in   singing  make  rapid  progress, 
some  of  the  airs  of  Porpora,  which  were       u  His  residence  here  bad,  however,  a 
filled  with  basses  difficult  to  understand,  fatal  influence  on  his  future  life.     Keller 

"Joseph  learned  in  this  bouse  to  sing  had  two  daughters ;  his  wile  and  he  soon 
in  the  best  Italian  taste.  The  ambassa-  began  to  think  of  marrying  one  of  them 
dor, astonished  at  the  progress  of  this  poor  to  the  young  musician,  and  spoke  to  him 
young  man,  gave  him,  when  he  returned  on  the  subject.  Absorbed  in  bis  own 
to  the  city,  a  monthly  pension  of  six  meditations,  and  thinking  nothing  about 
sequins,*  and  admitted  him  to  the  table  love,  he  made  no  objection  to  the  match, 
of  his  secretaries.  This  generosity  render-  He  kept  bis  word,  in  the  sequel,  with 
ed  Haydn  independent.  He  was  able  to  that  honour  which  was  the  basis  of  his 
purchase  a  black  suit.  Thus  attired  he  character,  and  this  union  was  any  thing 
went  at  day  break  to  take  the  part  of  first  rather  than  happy." 
violin  at  the  Church  of  the  fathers  of  the  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to 
order  of  mercy ;  from  thence  he  repaired  dwell  upon  the  errors  of  the  dead,  but 
to  the  Chapel  of  Count  Haugwitz,  the  mode  in  which  Af.  Bombet  has  repre- 
where  he  played  the  organ ;  at  a  later  sented  the  conduct  of  Haydn  to  his  wife, 
hour,  he  sung  the  tenor  part  at  St  Ste-  deserves  some  notice.  The  preceding 
phen's.  Lastly,  after  having  been  on  extract  shows, that  when  be  was  ex pelUd 
foot  the  whole  day,  he  passed  a  part  of  from  the  Soprani  in  St.  Stephen's 
the  night  at  the  harpsichord.  Thus  Church  at  Vienna,  in  his  poor  and 
forming  himself  by  the  precepts  of  all  friendless  situation,  her  father — •*  Keller 
the  musical  men  with  whom  he  could  received  him  as  a  son,  sharing  with  him 
scrape  an  acquaintance,  seizing  every  his  humble  fare  and  charging  bis  wife 
opportunity  of  bearing  music  that  was  with  his  clothing."  This  poor  but 
reputed  good,  and  having  no  fixed  master,  worthy  man  had  two  daughters  ;  actor- 
he  began  to  form  his  own  conceptions  of  ding  to  M.  BombeCs  account,  Haydn 
what  was  fine  in  music,  and  prepared  married  one  of  them  out  of  gratitude. 
himself,  without  being  aware,  to  form,  "  It  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
one  day  a  style  entirely  his  own."  respecting  an  even*,  which,  foe  a  long 

The  loss  of  his  employment  among  the  time,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  life. 
Soprani  at  St.  Stephen  s  Church,  shews  He  did  not  forget,  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
him  off  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  means  of  subsistence,  the  promise  he  bad 

"  Being  a  little  mischievous  like  all  formerly  made  to  his  friend  Keller,  the 
lively  young  people,  he  one  day  took  peruke-maker  ;  he  married  his  daughter 
it  into  his  head  to  cut  off  the  skirts  of  Ann.  He  found  he  had  got  a  prude, 
""     ~™~      ♦  About  ^Ssterlroc.  WD0»    besides  her    troublesome  virtue, 
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bad  a  mania  for   priests  and  monks,  and  continually  in  her  society,    there 

Our  poor  composer's  bouse  was  contiuu-  could  be  nothing' very  strange  in  the 

allymled  with  them.  circumstance  of  a  poor  young  man,  the 

**  The  disturbance  of  a  noisy  conver-  son  of  a  cartwright  and  cook-maid,  hav- 


prevented  him  from  pursuing  ing  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  woman, 
his  studies  :  and  further,  in  order  to  is-  the  daughter  of  a  peruke-maker,  to  whom 
cape  curtain  lectures  from  his  wife,  be  was  indebted  for  so  many  obligations, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  On  the  contrary,  there  is  something 
the  convents  of  each  of  these  good  tath-  very  surprising  in  M.  B's  description  of 
ers  gratis  with  masses  and  motets.  his  friend,  as  being  at  this  time  coW and 

•*  To  be  teased  into  troublesome  insensible,  "  thinking  nothing  of  love." 
jobs,  by  perpetual  bickerings,  is  a  situa-  In  his  situation,  a  yonng  man  of  even 
tion  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome  to  ordinary  feelings,  would  have  found  H 
men,  whose  productions  depend  on  the  difficult  to  have  preserved  his  affections 
suggestions  of  their  own  minds.  disengaged.      Young  men  of  a  lively 

"  Powr  Haydn  sought  consolation  in  and  mischievous  disposition,  who  have 
the  society  of  Mademoiselle  Boselli,  a  a  genius  for  music,  are,  at  nineteen, 
lovely  singer  attached  to  the  service  of  more  susceptible  than  others.  M.  B. 
his  Prince,  and  this  step  did  not  tend  to  evidently  seeks,  after  having  represented 
augment  his  tranquillity  at  home.  At  him  "  a  tittle  mischievous,  like  all  lively 
length  he  separated  from  his  wife,  to  young  men"  to  make  his  readers  be- 
whom  he  behaved  as  far  as  regards  pe-  lieve,  that  he  was  altogether  abstracted,! 
cuniary  matters,  with  perfect  honour.       mild    and  passive  instrument,    wholly 

"  You  see,  from  this  account,  my  indifferent  in  the  affair  of  his  marriage, 
friend,  that  Haydn's  youth  was  on  the  It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  designed 
whole  tranquil,  ano?  unmarked  by  any  to  palliate  his  conduct  as  a  husband, 
great  aberrations.  It  exhibits  a  man  of  Unluckily,  M.  B.  forgot  the  *•  the  think* 
sense  proceeding  steadily  to  his  object."     ing  nothing  about  love,"  and  introduced 

The  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  Haydn  as  a  youug  Inamorato,  paying 
in  the  above  statement,  can  only  be  ac-  his  addresses  as  a  nightly  Serenader  m 
counted  for  by  the  writer's  wish  to  pal-  the  streets  of  Vienna,  at  that  very  period, 
liate  the  conduct  of  his  friend.  It  is  ev-  u  The  Theatre  of  Can  nt  hi  a  was  at  that 
ident  even  from  his  own  showing,  that  time  directed  by  Bemardone  Curiz,  a 
Haydn  had  married  a  virtuous  girl,  the  celebrated  buffoon,  who  amused  the 
daughter  of  a  person  in  very  humble  life,  public  with  his  puns.  Bernardone  drew 
who,  when  he  was  friendless,  and  desti-  crowds  to  his  theatre  by  his  originality, 
tute,  had  afforded  him  an  asylum,  aod  and  by  good  opera -buffas.  He  had, 
entertained  him,  as  a  son,  upwards  of  a  moreover,  a  handsome  wife  ;  and  this 
year,  in  his  house.  M.  B.  gives  two  was  an  additional  reason  for  our  nocture 
very  opposite  characters  of  him,  to  roc-  nal  adventurers  to  go  and  perform  their 
oncile  us  to  circumstances.  In  stating  serenades  under  the  harlequin's  win- 
bis  expulsion  from  his  office  in  the  Cath-  dow."  As  we  must  suppose  that  M.  B. 
edral  of  Vienna,  in  which  he  had  been  had  the  account  of  the  serenades  to  the 
employed  eleven  years;  he  describes  handsome  wife  of  Curtz,  from  Haydn 
Haydn  as  '*  being  a  little  mischievous,  himself ;  this  proof  of  his  "  thinking 
like  all  lively  young  men."  Thedispro-  nothing  about  love,"  while  under  Keif 
portion  between  the  alleged  offence  and  er's  roof  and  at  the  time  of  his  intimate 
the  punishment  is  a  point  on  which  the  society  with  his  daughter,  whom  he  af- 
world  will  form  its  own  judgment.  It  terwards  married,  is  quite  sufficient, 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  superiors  We  are  struck  by  some  other  i nconsisten- 
of  the  church,  for  a  trivial  freak,  would  ciesin  M.  B's.  account,  which  have  not 
bave  expelled  and  cast  a  young  man  of  strengthened  our  reliance  upon  the  cor- 
regular  habits,  friendless  and  destitute  rectness  of  the  narrative  part  of  his 
upon  the  world,  after  be  had  been  eleven  work.  For  the  first  time,  we  find  the 
years  in  their  service.  When  an  inmate  modesty  and  virtue  of  a  wife  assigned  as 
of  Keller's,  meeting  his  daughter  at  table,  one  of  the  faults,  which  caused  her  bus- 
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band  to  desert  her ! — "  He  found  be 
had  got  a  prude,  who  besides  her  troub- 
lesome virtue*,  had  a  mania  for  priests 
and  monks."  The  beginning  of  this 
sentence  is  not  calculated  to  give  an 
English  reader  any  very  favorable  opin- 
ion of  either  M.  Bombet  or  Haydn, 
The  husband,  who  could  take  a  dislike 
to  his  wife  for  her  **  troublesome  virtue" 
cannot  be  considered  a  very  safe  author- 
ity in  a  history  of  his  conjugal  differ- 
ences. But  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  Mrs.  Haydn  was  of  a  religious  turn, 
and  had  a  mania  for  priests  and  monks. 
This,  however,  in  a  Catholic  country, 
could  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  a  hus- 
band, who,  we  are  told  by  M.  B.  was 
"very  religious  himself"  M.  B.  also 
gravely  mentions  curtain  lectures  and 
masses  composed  gratis  for  his  wife's 
visitors.  But  the  same  writer  tells  us 
that  "  the  Germans  are  possessed  with 
the  mania  of  marriage"  This  honest 
Frenchman  who  deemed  marriage  a 
madness,  might  well  deem  virtue  troub- 
lesome in  a  wife  ;  and  her  religious 
turn,  a  mania  also. .  We  know  that  her 
father  had  clothed,  fed,  and  afforded 
Hqydn  a  share  of  his  house  gratis  for 
more  than  a  year.  But  in  a  list  of  the 
masses  composed  by  Haydn,  between 
the  age  of  J  8  and  73,  a  term  of  fifty-five 
years,  we  find  only  eighteen  masses,  set 
down  by  hitnslf ;  and  as  a  mass  cost  him 
more  than  two  months'  labour,  and  as 
he  deserted  his  wife  for  Mademoiselle 
Boselli,  so  very  soon  after  his  marriage, 
he  could  not  have  composed  many 
masses  gratis  for  the  priests  and  monks, 
her  friends,  during  that  short  period. 
It  is  also  very  remarkable  that,  although 
these  gratuitous  masses  are  so  anxiously 
set  forward  in  the  plural  number,  in  his 
defence,  not  one  of  them  are  pointed  out 
in  Haydn's  list  of  his  composition?  eith- 
er by  him  or  his  vindicator.  M.  B.  is  a 
man  of  the  world,  a  writer  of  a  light 
agreeable  fancy,  and  of  very  convenient 

friociples,  but  an  injudicious  advocate, 
f  he  had  prudently  mentioned  the  sep- 
aration of  Haydn  from  his  wife  without 
any  comment,  we  would  have  passed  it 
in  silence.  But  his  flippant  defence  is 
an  insult  to  society,  to  which  we  have 
felt  ourselves  bound  to  reply.  Hnydn, 
from  his  long  residence  with  Anne  Kel~ 


ler9  in  the  house  of  her  father,  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  knowing  her  religious 
disposition  before  marriage.  He  mar-  . 
ried  her,  in  our  English  phrase,  uf*r 
better  for  worse"  iff  every  husba#4- 
who  chooses  to  plead  curtain  lectures, 
is  justifiable  in  turning  his  wife  out  of 
doors  upon  a  pecuniary  allowance,  what 
is  to  become  of  society  ?  M.  B.  will 
have  us  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  his 
work  was  a  mild  and  quiet  husband, 
who  wanted  courage  to  refuse  his  masses 
gratis  to  his  wife^s  friends.  Yet  this 
husband  had  courage  to  wound  the 
heart  of  her  father,  the  benefactor  who 
had  afforded  him'  an  asylum  when  he 
was  cast  upon  the  world,  by  putting  her 
away  like  an  upper  servant,  and  casting 
her  upon  the  world,  with  all  the  misery 
and  disgrace  of  a  deserted  wife.  He 
had  courage,  although  "  very  religious 
all  his  life"  in  defiance  of  the  priests 
and  public  opinion,  to  live  openly  in  a 
state  of  criminal  commerce  with  "  a  fore- 
hj  singer,"  in  whose  seduction  he  had 
sought  consolation  for  the  curtain  lec- 
tures of  his  wife  ! — We  insert  the 
translator's  sensible  note  without  any 
other  comment. 

44  However  the  circumstances  here  re- 
lated may  be  admitted  in  palliation  of 
Haydn's  conduct  in  this  iustance,  the 
laxity  of  manners,  which  so  generally 
prevails  among  musical  men,  is,  with 
stricter  moralists,  a  serious  objection 
against  the  art  itself  and  unquestionably 
operates  to  degrade  its  professors  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public." 

The  French  Writer,  in  bis  efforts  to 
disguise  the  facts,  forgot  to  reconcile  the 
different  parts  of  bis  narrative  to  each 
other.  We  find  the  following  passages: 
44  During  all  his  life,  Haydn  was  very 
religious.  Without  assuming  the 
preacher,  it  may  be  said,  that  his  talent 
was  increased  by  his  sincere  faith  in  the 
truths  of  religion.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  all  his  scores,  the  following 
words  are  inscribed  :  < 

In  nomism  Domini, 
or  Soli  Deo,  Qloria, 

and  at  the  conrh*ek>Q  of  all  of  them  is 
written,  Laus  l)eo. 

When,  in  composing,  ho  felt  the  ardour 
of  his  imagination  decline,  or  was  stop- 
ped by  seme  insurmountable  difficulty. 
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he  rose  from  bis  piano-forte,  and  began  ment  to  bis  piano,  and  sang,  with  the 
to  run  over  his  rosary.     He  said,  that  small  thread  of   voice  which    bo   yet 
he  never  found  this  method  fail.  *  When  retained, 
I  was  employed    upon  the  Creation,'  '  God  preserve  the  Emperor.' 

said  he,  •  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated  ..  Th<s  French  armie8  advanced  wiA 
with  rehgioua  feehng,  that,  betore  I  sat    •       ic  ^^ 

down  to  the  piano-forte,  I  prayed  to  6  6..  A,  |eDgtb,  on  the  night  of  tbe  10th 
God  with  earnestness,  that  be  would  of  May>  havjng  reached  Schonbrunn. 
•nabte  roe  to  praise  him  worthily.  half  a'leagtle'9  digtance  from  Haydn's 

This  account  of  Haydn  s  rWigtow  little  gaTde6n,  ,bey  fired,  the  next  morn- 
habits  and  bis;"  rosary,  does  not  agree  •  fifteen  bonored  cannon  shot,  within 
very  well  with  bis  alleged  dislike  of  ^  dg  of  hig  hou8e,  upon  Vienna, 
priests  and  monks,  his  desertion  of  his  the  ,^wn  which  he  so  much  loved.  The 
wife,  and  living  publicly  for  near  y  o)d  „,,„,„  ilnagination  represented  it  as 
thirty  years  with  Mademoiselle  Boselli,     •  ,0  &,    ,nd    sword       Fouf 

who  had  been,  even  by  M.  Bombets  bWw  fell  close  to  his  house.  His  mo 
confession,  a  cause  of  unbappincse  to  servants  ran  to  him,  full  of  terror.  The 
Mrs.  Haydn  before  her  separation.  I* ».  0|d  man  rousing  himself,  got  up  from 
pretty  plain,  that,  m  whatever  relates  to  his  easy_chairi  and  wilh  a  dignified 
Haydn  s  character,  the  reader  must  think  ^    d£manded,    .  Why    ,hl9    .error  t 

»» "If .  ./...•  Know  that  no  disaster  can  come  where 

M.Bombet  gives  the  following  ao  Hl.ydniS?'  A  convulsive  shiverine  pie- 
count  of  Haydn  s  death  in  1809.  ve„ted  him  from  procwding,  aai  he  waa 

"  I  have  olten  told  you,  that  be  was  C!in\ed  to  his  bed 
become  extremely  weak  before  he  enter-  ..  0n  ,he  26th'0f  May  his  strength  di- 
ed bw  seventy-eighth  year.  It  was  tbe  minished  ^ngibly.  Nevertheless,  hav- 
last  of  bis  life.  No  sooner  did  be  ap-  ■  nuwd  hi|ngelf  XQ  ^  cmied  (0  h5i 
proacb  bia  pianoforte,  than  the  vert.go  pian0,  be  sung  thrice,  as  loud  as  he  was 
returned,  and  his  hands  quitted  the  keys  Jjye 

to  take  up  the  rosary,  that  last  console-         '  ,  ^        „e  ^  E         r , 
tioo. 

-  The  war  broke  out  between  Austria  It  *■»  tbe  song  of  the  swan.  While  at 
and  France.  This  intelligence  roused  «*»  P»«n<>.  he  »<*l  wto  a  kind  of  stupor, 
Haydn,  and  exhausted  the  remnant  of  «*<*  at  >a8t>  exPired  OD  *•  morning  of 
his  strength*  He  was  continually  en-  the  3lst,  aged  seventy-eight  yeajs  and 
quiring  for  news  ;    he  went  every  mo-  two  months. 


ANECDOTES  OF  MOZART'S  CHILDHOOD. 

from  the  Literary  GaMttft. 

JOHN-Chrysostom-Wolfgang-Theo-  ferring  domestic  happiness  to  the  renown 
phi  I  us  Mozart,  was  born  at  Sals-  of  distinguished  talent, 
burg,  on  tbe  27th  or*  January,  1766.  Mozart  was  scarcely  three  years  old 
A  few  years  afterwards  his  father  discon-  when  bis  father  began  to  give  lessons  on 
tinued  giving  lessons  in  the  town,  and  the  harpsichord  to  his  sister,  who  was 
determined  to  devote  all  the  time  which  then  seven.  His  astonishing  disposition 
the  duties  of  his  office  left  at  his  dispo-  for  music  immediately  manifested  itself, 
sal,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  musical  His  delight  was  to  seek  for  thirds  on  tbe 
education  of  his  two  children.  piano,  and  nothing  could  equal  his  joy 

The  daughter,  who  was  rather  older  when  he  had  found    this    harmonious  , 
than  Wolfgang,  made  great  proficiency,  chord. 

a  id  sharexTAfc  public  admiration  with  When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  fath- 
herbrotjjer,  nvAe  excursions  which  she  er  began  to  teach  him,  almost  in  sport, 
afterwards  made  with  her  family.  She  some  minuets  and  other  pieces  of  music, 
married,  in  the  sequel,  a  counsellor  of  an  occupation  which  was  as  agreeable  to 
the  Prince- Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  pre*  the  master,  as  to  the  pupiL      Mozart 
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would  tarn  a  minuet  in  half  an  hour, 
sod  a  piece  of  greater  extent  in  less  tban 
twice  that  time.  Immediately  after  he* 
played  them  with  the  greatest  clearness, 
and  perfectly  in  time.  In  less  tban  a 
year  he  made  such  rapid  progress,  that, 
I  at  five  years  old,  be  already  invented 
/  little  pieces  of  music  which  he  played 
to  his  father,  and  which  the  latter,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  rising  talent  of 
bis  son,  was  at  the  trouble  of  writing 
down.  Before  the  little  Mozart  acquir- 
ed a-  taste  for  music,  he  was  so  fond  of 
all  the  amusements  of  bis  age,  which 
were  in  any  way  calculated  to  interest 
kim,  that  he  sacrificed  even  bis  meals  to 
them.  On  every  occasion  he  manifested 
a  feeling  and  affectionate  heart.  He 
would  say  ten  times  in  a  day  to  those 
about  him,  *'  Do  you  lore  me  well  ?" 
and  whenever  in  jest  they  said  No,  the 
tears  would  roll  down  his  cheeks.  From 
tile  moment  be  became  acquainted  with 
music,  his  relish  for  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  his  age  vanished,  or  to 
render  them  pleasing  to  him,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  introduce  music  in  them.  A 
friend  of  his  parents  often  amused  him- 
self in  playing  with  him :  sometimes 
they  carried  the  play-things  in  procession 
from  one  room  to  another ;  then,  the 
one  who  had  nothing  to  carry,  sung  a 

march,  or  played  it  on  the  violin. ^ 

*  -  During  some  months,  a  fondness  for 
the  usual  studies  of  childhood  gained 
such  an  ascendancy  over  Wolfgang*,  that 
be  sacrificed  every  thing,  even  music  to 
it.  While  hj  was  learning  arithmetic, 
the  tables,  the  chairs,  and  even  the  walls, 
were  covered  with  figures  which  he  had 
chalked  upon  them.  The  vivacity  of 
bis  mind  led  him  to  attach  himself  easily 
to  every  new  object  that  was  presented 
to  him.  Music,  however,  soon  became 
again  the  favourite  object  of  his  pursuit. 
He  made  such  .rapid  advances  in  it,  that 
ht3  father,  notwithstanding  he  was  al- 
ways with  him,  and  in  the  way  of  ob- 
serving his  progress,  could  not  help  re- 
garding him  as  a  prodigy.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote,  related  by  an  eye-wituess 
is  a  proof  of  this. 

/  His  father  returning  from  the  church 
one  day  with  a  friend,  found  his  son 
busy  in  writing.  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing there,  my  little  fellow  l"  asked  he. 


"  I  am  composing  a  concerto  for  the 
harpsichord,  and  have  almost  got  to  the 
end  of  the  first  part." — "  Let  us  see  this 
fine  scrawl." — *•  No,  I  have  not  yet  fin- 
ished it"  The  father,  however,  took 
the  paper,  and  shewed  his  friend  a  sheet 
full  of  notes,  which  could  scarcely  be 
decyphered  for  the  blots  of  ink.  The 
two  friends  at  first  laughed  heartily  at 
this  heap  of  scribbling,  but  after  a  little 
time,  when  the  father  had  looked  at  it 
with  more  attention,  his  eyes  were  fas- 
tened on  the  paper;  and,  at  length, 
overflowed  with  tears  of  joy,  and  won- 
der, "  Look,  my  friend,  said  he,  with  a 
smile  of  delight,  "  every  thing  is  com- 
posed according  to  the  rules  :  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  piece  canoot  be  made  use  of, 
but  it  is  too  difficult :  nobody  would  be 
able  to  play  it." —  *  It  is  a  concerto," 
replied  the  son,  "and  must  be  studied  toil 
it  can  be  properly  played  " — **  This  is 
the  style  in  which  it  ought  to  be  execut- 
ed." He  accordingly  began  to  play,  hut 
succeeded  only  so  far  as  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  what  he  had  intended.  At  that 
tiioe  the  young  Mozart  firmly  believed 
that  to  play  a  concerto  was  about  as 
easy  as  to  work  a  miracle, and,  according- 
ly, the  composition  in  question  was  a 
heap  of  notes,  correctly  plaped,  but  pre- 
senting so  many  difficult^  that  the 
most  skilful  performer  would- bav«  found 
it  impossible  to  play  it.  .--- 

The  young  composer  so  astonished 
his  father,  t!x*t  the  latter  conceived  tha 
idea  of  exhibiting  him  at  the  ditfrrc  it 
courts  of  Germany.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  -iu  such  an  idea  in  thtt* 
country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Wolf- 
gang had  attained  his  sixth  year,  the 
Mozart  family,  consisting  of  the  father, 
the  mother,  the  daughter,  and  Wolfgang, 
took  a  journey  to  Munich.  The  two 
children  performed  before  the  Elector, 
and  received  infinite  commendation*. 
This  first  expedition  succeeded  in  every 
respect.  The  young  artists,  delighted 
with  the  reception  they  had  met  with, 
redoubled  their  application  on  their  re- 
turn to  S  ilsbtirg,  and  acquired  a  degree 
of  execution  on  the  piano,  which  no 
longer  required  the  con-Ujdetftion  of  their 
youth,  to  render  it  highly  remarkable. 
During  the  autumn  of  the  year  175$, 
the  whole  family  repaired  to  Vienna,  and 
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tfje  childroD  performed  before  the  court  en  him  during  his  residence  at  the  cajH- 
— The  Emperor  Francis  I.  said,  in  jest,  tal,  and  amused  himself  with  it  A  short 
on  that  occasion,  to  little  Wolfgang :  time  afterwards,  Wenzl,  a  skilful  violio- 
"  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  play  with  all  player,  who  had  then  just  begun  to  corn- 
one's  fingers,  but  to  play  with  only  one,  pose,  came  to  Mozart,  the  father,  to  re- 
without  seeing  the  keys,  would  indeed  quest  his  observations  on  six  trios,  which 
be  extraordinary."  Without  manifest-  he  had  written  during  the  journey  of  the 
ing  the  least  surprise  at  this  strange  pro-  former  to  Vienna.  Schatchtner,  the- 
posal,  the  child  immediately  began  to  Archbishop's  trumpeter,  to  whom  Mo- 
play  with  a  single  finger,  and  with  the  zart  was  particularly  attached,  happened 
greatest  possible  precision  and  clearness,  to  be  at  the  house,  and  we  give  the  foi- 
He  afterwards  desired  them  to  cover  the  lowing  anecdote  in  bis  words  : 
keys  of  the  pianoforte,  and  continued  to  "  The  Father,'9  said  Schachtner, 
play  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  he  had  "  played  the  bass,  Wenzl  the  first  violin, 
long  practised  it.  and  1  was  to  play  the  second.     Mozart 

From  his  most  tender  age,  Mozart,  requested  permission  to  take  this  last 
animated  with  the  true-  feeling  of  his  art,  part;  but  his  father  reproved  him  for 
was  never  vain  of  the  compliments  paid  this  childish  demand,  observing,  that  as 
him  by  the  great  He  only  performed  he  had  never  received  any  regular  lea- 
insignificant  trifles  when  he  had  to  do  sons.on  the  violio,  he  could  not  possibly 
with  people  unacquainted  with  mu3i«.  play  it  properly*  The  son  replied,  that 
He  played,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  the  it  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary  to  re- 
fire  and  attention  of  which  he  was  capa-  ceive  lessons  in  order  to  play  the  second 
ble,  when  in  the  presence  of  connois-  violin.  His  father,  half  angry  at.ttf^ 
sours  ;  and  his  father  was  often  obliged  reply,  told  him  to  go  away,  and  not  u^ 
to  have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  to  make  terrupt  us.  Wolfgang  was  so  hurt  at 
the  great  men,  before  whom  he  was  to  this,  that  he  began  to  cry  bitterly.  As 
exhibit,  pass  for  such  with  him.  When  he  was  going  away  with  his  little  violin, 
Mozart  at  the  age  of  six  years,  sat  down  I  begged  that  be  might  be  permitted  to 
to  play  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  play  with  me,  and  the  father,  with  a 
Francis,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  good  deal  of  difficulty,  consented.  Well, 
majesty«and  asked,  "  Is  not  M.  Wag-  said  he  to  Wolfgang,  you  may  play  with 
enseil  here  ?  We  must  send  for  him :  M.  Schachtner,  on  condition  that  you 
he  understands  the  thing."  The  Em-  play  very  softly,  and  do  not  let  yourself 
peror  sent  for  Wagenseil,  and  gave  up  be  heard  :  otherwise,  I  shall  send  yon 
hi*  place  to  him,  by  the  side  of  the  piano,  out  directly.  We  began  the  trio,  little 
"  Sir,"  said  Mozart,  to  the  composer,  Mozart  playing  with  me,  but  it  was  not 
"  1  am  going  to  play  one  of  your  con-  long  before  I  perceived,  with  the  great- 
<:ertos  ;  you  must  not  turn*  over  the  est  astonishment,  that  I  was  perfectly 
leaves  for  me."  useless.     Without  saying  any  thing,  I 

Hitherto,  Wolfgang  had  only  played  laid  down  my  violin,  and  looked  at  the 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  the  extraordina-  father,  who  shed  tears  of  affection  at 
ry  skill  which  he  displayed  ou  that  in-  the  sight  The  child  played  all  the  six 
atrtiment,  seemed  to  exclude  even  the  trios  in  the  same  manner.  The  corn- 
wish  that  he  should  apply  to  any  other,  mendations  we  gave  him  made  him  pre- 
But  the  genius  which  animated  him,  far  tend  that  he  could  play  the  first  violin, 
surpassed  any  hopes  that  his  friends  To  humour  him,  we  let  him  try,  and 
could  have  dared  to  entertain  :  he  had  could  not  forbear  laughing  on  bearing 
no^ven  occasion  for  lessons.  him  execute  this  part,  very  imperfectly 

On  his  return  from  Vienna  to  Sals-  it  is  true,  but  still  so  as  never  to  be  set 
burg  with  his  parents,  he  brought  with  fast." 
turn  a  small  violin,  which  had  been  giv- 
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VARIETIES  : 

CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  ato  HISTORICAL. 
1CEW  WORKS. 


Select  Pieces  tn  Verse  and  Prose  by 
i  the  late  John  Bowdlrb,  Jon.  £sg. 

qf  Lincoln's^  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law* 

in  %  vols. 

THE  motto  in  the  title-page,  from  Dr. 
Young's  Night  Thoughts, "  AChris- 
tian  is  the  highest  stile  of  Mao,"  shows 
the  religious  turn  of  this  benevolent 
writer.  He  was  from  his  childhood  of  a 
serious  mild  disposition,  aud  these  vol- 
umes exhibit  evidences  of  his  acquire- 
ments as  a  scholar,  and  his  talents  as 
a  writer.  There  is  a  gentleness  and 
piety  in  his  reflections  on  the  moral  and 
religious  duties  which  are  well  calculat- 
ed to  recommend  the  practice  of  virtue. 
His  journal  is  amusing  and  interesting : 
his  letters  show  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
without  disguise,  and  his  poems  have 
many  pathetic  beauties  which  will  be 
felt  by  the  reader  of  sensibility.  We 
have  selected  the  following  specimen  of 
his  style,  and  we  recommend  these  vol- 
umes to  the  perusal  of  youth,  with  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  the  memory  of  the  amia- 
ble author. 

There  is  much  melancholy  sweetness 
in  the  following  poem  on  the  memory  of 
a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
tenderly  attached. 

TJiiak  not  because  thy  quiet  day 
In  silent  goodness  steals  away ; 
Thick  Dot,  because  to  me  alone 
Thy  deeds  of  cheerful  love  are  known, 
That  in  the  grave's  dark  chamber  laid, 
With  thee  those  gentle  acts  shall  fade : 
From  the  low  turf  where  virtue  lies, 
Shall  many  a  bloodless  trophy  rise, 
Whose  everlasting  bloom  shall  shame, 
The  laurelPd  Conqueror's  proodet*  name, 
For  there  the  boarysire  shall  come, 
And  lead  his  babes  to  kiss  thy  tomb ; 
Whose  manlier  steps  shall  oft  repair 
To  bless  a  Parent  buried  there. 
The  youth,  whose  grateful  thought  reveres 
The  haod  that  ruled  his  wayward  years ; 
The  tender  maid,  whose  throbbiog  breast 
Thy  gentle  wisdom  soothed  to  rest ; 
And  he,  who  well  thy  virtues  knew, 
When  Fortune  faiPd  and  friends  were  few ; 

2G  ATHRffECM.   Vol.?. 


All  who  thy  blameless  course  approved, 
Who  felt  thy  goodness,  or  who  lov'd, 
Shall  crowd  around  thy  honoured  shrine, 
And  weep,  and  wish  an  end  like  thine. 
And  still,  as  wint'ry  suns  go  down, 
When  winds  are  loud,  and  tempests  frown, 
A*d  biasing  hearths  a  welcome  give, 
Thy  name  in  many  a  tale  shall  live. 
And  still  as  cheerful  If  ay  resumes 
Her  hawthorn  sweets  and  healthy  blooms  $ 
By  upland  bank  and  mossy  lee 
Shall  many  a  heart  remember  thee. 
But  chief  snail  Fancy  love  to  trace 
Each  mental  charm,  each  moral  grace ; 
These,  these  shall  live  through  many  a  year, 
To  truth,  to  love,  to  virtue  dear ; 
And  pour  a  mild  instructive  strain, 
When  wisdom  lifts  her  voice  in  vain  ; 
Shall  youth's  unthinking  heart  assuage, 
And  smodtb  the  brow  of  careful  age. 

From  La  BelkAM«mbi*t. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Fuller  and 

South,      By  the  Reverend  Arthur 

Broome, 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  was 
born  io  the  year  1608,  was  sent  very 
early  to  Queen's  College,  where  his  shi- 
ning abilities  soon  found  ample  means 
for  their  display.  Taking  holy  orders 
at  the  usual  age,  be  rapidly  passed 
through  bis  degrees,  when  alter  being 
appointed  Prebend  of  Salisbury,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  created  doc* 
tor  in  Divinity.  But  preferring  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  metropolis,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sa- 
voy to  become  lecturer  of  that  parish, 
where  he  continued  till  the  civil  war,  and 
embraced  the  royal  cause  ;  and  though 
his  firm  adherence  to  that  cause  endan- 
gered his  life,  jet  having  told  some  plain 
truths  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
King,  the  courtiers  were  so  offended 
that  they  reflected  on  him  as  a  luke- 
warm royalist. 

On  the  restoration  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  extraordinary  \  and  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  on  August  16tb, 
1661. 

Robert  South  was  born  at  Hackney, 
in  1633,  und  was  educated  at  West- 
minster under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby. 
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Dr.  South  was  remarkable  in  his 
writings  for  a  humourous  vein  of  satire, 
which  he  would  indulge  even  in  the 
pulpit ;  and  preaching  a  sermon  before 
Charles  II.  on  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life,  be  made  the  following  remark : 
— •*  Who  that  beheld  such  a  beggarly 
bankrupt  fellow  as  Cromwell  first  enter- 
ing the  Parliament-house,  with  a  thread- 
bare coat  and  greasy  hat,  perhaps  neith- 
er of  them  paid  for,  could  have  suspect- 
ed that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he 
should  by  the  murder  of  one  King,  and 
the  banishment  of  another,  ascend  the 
throne  !w 

Charles  was  thrown  by  this  sally  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  and  turning  to  Lord  Ro- 
chester he  said,  "  Your  chaplain  roust 
be  a  Bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind 
of  him  at  the  next  vacancy." 

Had  the  good  Doctor  not  earnestly 

refused  *  bishopric  when  offered  him, 

we  should  have  thought  be  had  one  in 

.view  ;  for  his  remark  on  Cromwell  was 

rather  time-serving. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PULLBR.— CHARITY. 

"  Charity  hath  been  well  expressed 
by  the  embleme  of  a  naked  child  giving 
honey  to  a  bee  without  wings  :  only,  I 
would  have  one  thing  added  ;•  namely, 
holding  a  whip  in  the  other  hand,  to 
drive  away  the  drones." 

TOMBS. 

44  Tombes  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead: 
a  grave  is  but  a  plain  suit,  and  a  rich 
monument  is  one  embroidered. 

44  Tombes  ought  in  some  sort  to  be 
proportioned  not  to  the  wealth  but  de- 
serts of  the  party  interred. 

44  There  were  officers  appointed  in 
the  Grecian  games,  who  always  by  pub* 
lick  authority  did  pluck  down  the  statues 
erected  to  the  victours,  if  they  exceeded 
the  true  symmetric  aad  proportion  of 
their  bodies.  We  feed  such  now-a- 
dayes,  to  order  monuments  jto  men's 
merits,  chiefly  to  reform  such  depopulat- 
ing tombes  as  have  no  £t>od  fellowship 
with  them,  but  engrosse  all  the  room, 
leaving  neither  seats  for  the  living  nor 
graves  for  the  dead.  It  was  a  wise  and 
thrifty  law  which  Reutha  King  of  Scot- 
land made,  *  That  noblemen  should  have 
so  many  pillars  or  long  pointed  stones 
set  on  their  sepulchres  as  tbey  had  slain 


enemies  in  the  wanes.' — If  this  order 
were  also  enlarged  to  those  who  in  peace 
had  excellently  deserved  of  the  church, 
or  common  wealth,  it  might  well  be  re- 
vived. 

44  The  shortest,  plainest,  end  truest 
epitaphs  are  best  I  say  the  shortest : 
for  when  a  passenger  sees'  a  chronicle 
written  on  a  tombe,  he  takes  it  on  trust 
some  great  man  lies  there  buried,  with- 
out taking  pains  to  examine  who  it  is. 
Mr.  Cambaen  in  bis  Remains,  presents 
us  with  examples  of  great  men  that  had 
little  epitaphs.  And  when  once  a  witty 
gentleman  was  asked  what  epitaph  was 
fittest  to  be  written  oo  Mr.  Cambden's 
tombe,  *  Let  it  be,*  said  be, 

4  Cambden's  Remains.' 
I  say  also  the  plainest :  for  except  the 
sense  lie  above  ground,  few  will  trouble 
themselves  to  dig  for  it.  Lastly,  it  must 
be  true :  not  as  in  some  monuments, 
where  the  red  veins  in  the  marble  may 
seem  to  blush  at  the  falsehoods  written 
on  it  He  was  a  witty  man  who  first 
taught  a  stone  to  speak,  but  be  was  a 
wicked  man  that  taught  it  first  to  lie. 

44  A  good  memory  is  the  best  monu- 
ment :  others  are  subject  to  casualty  and 
time  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Pyramids 
themselves,  doting  with  age,  have  for- 
gotten the  names  of  their  founders.  Let 
us  be  carefull  to  provide  rest  for  our 
souls*  and  our  bodies  will  provide  rest 
for  themselves." 

EXTRACTS   FROM  SOUTH. CONSCIENCE. 

44  Conscience  is  the  great  repository 
and  magazine  of  all  those  pleasures  that 
can  afford  any  solid  refreshment  to  the 
soul.  For  when  this  is  calm  and  serene 
and  absolving,  then,  properly,  a  man 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  all  things,  and, 
what  is  more,  himself;  for  that  he  must 
do  before  be  can  enjoy  any  thing  else. 
But  it  is  only  a  pious  life,  led  by  the 
rules  of  a  severe  religion,  that  can  authoi- 
ize  a  man's  'conscience  to  speak  com- 
fortably to  him :  it  is  this  that  must 
word  the  sentence,  before  the  conscience 
can  pronounce  it,  and  then  it  wilL  do  it 
with  majesty  and  authority.  It  will  not 
whisper,  but  proclaim  a  jubilee  to  the 
mind  ;  it  will  not  drop,  but  pour  in  oil 
upon  the  wounded  heart  And  is  there 
any  pleasure  comparable  to  that  which 
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springs  from  hence?  The  pleasure  of 
conscience  is  not  only  greater  than  all 
other  pleasures,  but  may  also  serve  in- 
stead of  them ;  for  they  only  please  and 
affect  the  mind  tm  transitu,  in  the  pitiful 
narrow  compass  of  actual  fruition : 
whereas,,  that  of  conscience  entertains 
and  feeds  it  a  long  time  after  with  dura- 
ble, lasting  reflections. 

44  Naturalists  observe,  that  when  the 
frost  seizes  upon  wine,  they  are  only 
the  slighter  and  more  watery  parts  of  it 
that  are  subject  to  be  congealed ;  but 
•till  there  is  a  mighty  spirit,  which  can 
retreat  into  itself,  and  there  within  its 
own  compass  be  secure  from  the  freezing 
impression  of  the  element  round  about 
it:  and  just  so  it  is  with  the  spirit  of 
man  ;  while  a  good  conscience  makes  it 
firm  and  impenetrable,  an  outward 
affliction  can  no  more  benumb  or  quell 
it,  than  a  blast  of  wind  can  freeze  up  the 
blood  in  a  man's  veins,  or  a  little  shower 
of  rain  soak  into  his  heart,  and  quench 
the  principle  of  life  itself." 

SINCERITY. 

u  The  very  life  and  soul  of  all  religion 
is  sincerity  ;  and  therefore  the  *  good 
ground' in  which alonethe immortal4 seed 
of  the  word'  sprang  up  to  perfection^ said 
to  be  those  that  'received  it  into  an  honest 
heart;'  that  is, a  plain,  clear,  and  well- 
meaning  heart;  an  heart  not  doubled, 
nor  cast  into  the  various  folds  and  work- 
ings of  a  dodging  shifting  hypocrisy  ; 
for  the  troth  is,  the  more  spiritual  and 
refined  any  sin  is,  the  more  hardly  is  the 
eoul  cured  of  it,  because  the  more  diffi- 
cultly convinced  ;  and  in  all  our  spiritual 
maladies,  conviction  must  still  begin  the 
cure," 

PLEASURES  OP  A  VIRTUOUS  LIFE. 

"  The  providence  of  God  hath  so  or- 
dered the  course  of  things,  that  there  is 
no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has 
made  it  the  matter  of  duty,  and  of  a  pro- 
fession, but  a  man  may  bear  thecontiaual 
pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety. 
The  same  shop  and  trade  mat  employs 
a  man  in  his  youth,  employs  him  also  in 
his  age.  Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  his 
hammer  and  his  anvil;  he  passes  the 
day  singing ;  custom  has  naturalized  his 
labour  to  him ;  his  shop  is  his  element ; 
and  he  cannot,  with  any  enjoyment  of 
himself  live  out  of  it  Whereas,  no 
custom  can  make  the  painfulness  of  a 


debauch  easy  or  pleasing*  to  a  man,  since 
nothing  can  be  pleasant  that  is  unnatural 
Bui  now,  if  God  has  so  interwoven 
such  a  pleasure  with  the  works  of  our 
ordinary  calling,  how  much  superior  and 
more  refined  must  that  be  that  arises 
from  the  survey  of  a  pious  and  well- 
ordered  life  P 


Prom  tfcelitenry  Gazette. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  still  has 
her  parties  at  Rome  every  week.  She 
seems  determined  to  rival  her  father,  the 
late  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  her  patronage  of 
the  fine  arts.  She  is  about  to  publish,  lit 
her  private  expense,  a  splendid  edition 
of  Annibal  Care's  celebrated  translation 
of  the  iEneid,  with  illustrations  executed 
by  the  first  Roman  artists,  together  with 
a  translation  of  Horace's  Journey  to 
Brundusium,  in  the  same  splendid  style 
of  illustration.  Her  Grace  has  also  un- 
dertaken, with  the  permission  of  the 
Government,  an  excavation  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum9  which  promises  the  most 
interesting  results ;  and  further  still,  it  is 
understood  that  she  intends  giving  a 
commission  for  some  one  work  to  every 
Roman  artist  who  ranks  above  mediocrity. 

One  cannot  be  surprised,  after  this,  to  • 
hear  of  an  author  dedicating  the  first 
volume  of  his  work  to  St.  Peter,  aod 
the  second  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
This  has  literally  occurred. 

M.  Joanny,  the  provincial  Talma,  is 
now  at  Nismes.  The  Gard  Journal 
states,  that  this  actor  produced  so  great 
an  effect  in  Hamlet,  when  he  proceeded 
to  sub  the  King;,  that  frightful  screams 
issued  from  the  boxes,  aod  several  of  the 
audience  made  their  escape  from  the 
house. 

A  dispute  orfrWedence  between  a 
Fiacre  and  a  Nobleman's  carriage  took 
place  a  few  dljvs  ago  in  Paris.  It  may 
serve  to  show  the  difference  which  time 
has  brought  about  on  French  manners. 
The  scene  took  place  in  the  Rue  Neue- 
Saint- AiifrusUn — "Drive  oo,coachman,M 
said  the  Nobleman,  thrusting  his  bead 
out  at  the  carriage  window. — "  Do  not 
stir  an  inch,"  said  the  person  in  the  Fia- 
cre, to  the  driver  of  his  equipage. — "  But, 
Sir,"  replied  the  Nobleman,  "  by  what 
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right  do  you  hinder  me  from  stopping    which  is  considered  by  connoisseurs  to 

before  that  house?  1  have  business  there,     be  the  very  best  work  of  that  artist. 

— My  Lord's  servants  raised  their  voices: 

but  the  Fiacre  remained  immoveable—  foreign  affectation. 

**  Know,  Sir,"  said  the  Nobleman  in  a       It  has  been  a  frequent  and  favourite 

fit  of  impatience,  to  the  Citizen  of  the  point,  with  our  moralists,  to  laugh  at  that 

Fiacre/1  that  you  are  no  better  than  I." —  species  of  folly  which  so  often  induces 

At  these  words  the  other  disputant  ex-  people  in  this  country  to  warble  Italian 

claimed :    "  Thai  is  enough,    Sir : —  scenes  and  canzonets,  without  under- 

Coachman,  drive  on.     Let  the  carriage  standing  a  word  of  the  language :  we  are 

advance."  not  however,  singular  in  this  ;  for  there 

is  a  similar  custom  existing  amongst  a 
The  pen  of  Theology  is  now  bran-  savage  people  in  the  South  Seas;  who, 
dished  by  a  fair  combatant,  Mart  we  are  informed  by  a  recent  voyager, 
Cornwallis,  who  is  printing  four  oc-  sing  ra  the  language  of  a  neighbouring 
tavo  volumes  of  Observations  on  the  groupe  of  islands,  which  they  affect  to 
Canonical  Scriptures.  admire,  though  very    few    understand 

what  they  sing. 
The  good  and  loyal  Tyroleans  have 
recently  opened  a  subscription  for  erect-  botanical  effects  or  climate. 
ing  a  national  monument  to  Andre  It  is  a  newly  established  fact  in  Nat* 
Hofifer,  the  hero  of  the  Tyrol,  who  was  ural  History,  deserving  the  attention  of 
shot  at  Mantua  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  ornamental  Botanists,  that  a  much  great- 
The  house  of  Sand-Wirth-HofFer,  er  proportion  of  the  various  species  of  the 
which  was  burnt  down,  will  be  rebuilt  botanical  division  of  nature,  is  fitted  for 
of  hewn  stone.  A  church  dedicated  to  the  endurance  of  extreme  beat  than  of 
the  Saints  Victor,  Maurice  and  George,  violent  cold.  Recent  writers  have  drawn 
will  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  this  this  observation  from  an  accurate  survey 
habitation,  as  well  as  a  convent  of  Fran-  of  vegetation  through  its  distinct  greda- 
ciscan  Friars,  who  are  to  perform  the  tions  from  the  polar  towards  the  eqoato- 
religioos  duties  of  the  place.  The  se-  rial  regions,  marking,  in  each  stage,  the 
pulchral  monument  will  present  the  progressive  course.  The  only  exception 
statues  of  Andre  Hofifer,  the  Due  d'  to  the  general  rule  is  that  of  the  Lichens, 
Bnghien,  Kleber,  Palm  the  Bookseller,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  climates,  and 
Pichegru  and  StoffleL  alike  unassailable  by  the    extremes   of 

each.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
Accounts  from  Berlin  state,  that  the  varieties  of  indigenous  plants,  increase  in 
celebrated  A.  von  Kotzebue  arrived  at  proportion  as  we  approach  the  equator  ; 
Koningsberg  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  for,  although  in  lands  nearest  to  the  pole, 
was  proceeding  to  Weimar,  whence  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland,  the  number 
he  is  to  make  reports  to  the  Russian  gov-  of  species  do  not  exceed  30,  yet  they  in-* 
ernment  relative  to  the  state  of  literature  crease  gradually,  thuk — Lapland,  534— 
and  public  opinion  in  Germany.  Iceland,  553-—Sweden,   1300— Centre 

of  Europe,  2000— Piedmont,  2800 — 
The  remains  of  thaJajsnented  Af.  Hen-  and  4000  in  Jamaica.  This  is  an  in- 
ri  de  Laroche-Jaqumn,  were  on  the  creasing  ratio  which  cannot  be  the  eifrct 
7th  of  last  month  removed  from  the  of  chance,  and  is  worthy  botanical  con- 
place  in  which  they  had  been  interred,  sideration.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
and  conveyed  to  the  tomb  of  his  family,  that  altitude  produces  a  greater  change 
The  following  lines  were  inscribed  over  than  latitude;  since  it  has  been  clearly 
the  door  of  the  parochial  church  in  which  ascertained  that  4  or  5000  yards  in 
the  cenotaph  bad  been  erected :  elevation  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe, 

Labooorvn  qu'on  rend  aaz  herot  produce  greater  changes  in  temperature 

Sent  en  hommage  a  tons  let  braves.  tDan   5000  miles  in   distance  from  the 

equator. 
Prince  Esterhazy  has  lately  purchased       J*  is  slso  a  curious  fact,  as  ascertained 
at   Rome   ChevaUer    Lundts    Venus,  by  Humboldt,  that  in  South   America, 
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plants  will  grow  at  a  height  of  1800  yards 
above  that  elevation,  where  on  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  vegetation  ceases, 

8HAK8FBAKE. 

We  learn  from  good  authority,  that 
the  celebrated  Voss,  the  translator  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  classic  aathors, 
has  resolved  to  translate  into  German  the 
whole  of  Shakspeare,  in  conjunction  with 
his  two  sons ;  that  he  has  already  revised 
the  Tempest ;  and  is  now  employed  up- 
on Hamlet.  This  is  a  very  agreeable 
piece  of  intelligence  to  the  friends  of 
German  literature,  since  they  may  justly 
expect  from  the  pen  of  so  distinguished 
a  poet,  a  more  spirited  translation  than 
Germany  yet  can  boast,  of  the  works  of 
our  immortal  Bard.  The  translation  by 
the  learned  Professor  Eschenburg  of 
Brunswick,  is  indeed  highly  esteemed 
for  its  fidelity,  but  wholly  in  prose,  and 
besides  is  deficient  in  many  poetical  ex- 
cellencies. Another  translation  was  be- 
gun by  the  well  known  M.  Schlegel,  but 
only  about  half  finished.  This  transla- 
tion is  much  admired,  but  the  translator 
seems  to  have  given  it  up  ;  and  engaged 
as  he  is  in  the  brilliant  societies  of  Paris, 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  he  will  have 
time  to  complete  his  undertaking. 

EXTENSION    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

When  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  pat- 
ronized the  first  printing  press  establish- 
ed in  England,  an  intelligent  observer 
told  him,  he  was  doing  that  which  irould 
ruin  his  own  trade.  With  equal  justice 
may  we  hail  the  dawn  of  freedom  in  the 
classical  regions  of  Greece,  and  the  oth- 
er provinces  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  fact  that  a  printing  press  having  been 
very  recently  established  at  Constantino- 
ple, with  the  consent  of-  that  govern- 
ment, and,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of 
his  Holiness  the  Pope.  Under  the  su- 
perintendanre  of  an  Italian,  several 
works  in  that  language,  and  also  in  Latin 
and  French,  have  made  their  appearance ; 
and  it  mav  therefore  be  surmised  that  a 
very  few  years  will  produce  works  of 
more  importance  than  the  superstition  of 
uV  Italian  School,  or  the  frivolity  of 
French  Essayists.  In  fact,  the  sacred 
cause  of  useful  literature  and  of  real  lib- 
erty may  now  be  aided  by  British  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  Ionian  Islands  give  us  a 


fair  opportunity  of  restoring  to  Greece, 
upon  honourable  principles,  those  bles- 
sings which  we  derive  from  her  patriots 
and  her  poets. 

LR   SAVANT    A   TABLE. 

The  French  papers  announce  the 
publication  of  a  work  entitled  Le  Sa- 
vant (i  Table.  It  is  not  a  new  treatise 
on  cookery.  Skilful  proressors  have  al- 
ready brought  that  sublime  art  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ment upon  it.  Le  Savant  d  Table  is  a 
collection  of  curious  observations  and 
enquiries  respecting  a  custom  which  has 
universally  prevailed  among  ancient  and 
modern  nations  :  namely  that  of  eating ; 
and  likewise  on  the  differences  and  mod- 
ifications which  this  custom  has  under- 
gone, owing  to  the  influence  of  climate 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  No 
doubt  the  most  amusing  and  instructive 
part  of  this  book  will  be  that  which  treats 
on  the  numberless  customs  which  form 
the  charm  of  our  repasts,  such  as  that  of 
drinking  healths,  which  cold  etiquette 
and  indolent  bon-ton  would  exclude 
from  our  banquets.  On  noticing  this 
practice,  which  takes  its  date  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  the  author  can- 
not omit  mentioning  the  pious  funds 
which  are  raised  in  Flanders  to  enable 
the  living  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
dead,  who  are  always  well  pleased  that 
their  friends  should  intoxicate  themselves 
to  their  honour,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  document  uhich 
sufficiently  attests  the  superstitious  in-» 
temperance  of  former  times  :  Pletiws 
inde   recreantur  mortuL 


HAS  ITGKTS. 

It  has  been  a  very  serum*  cram*  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  introduction  of  Cval  Gas  into 
common  use  has  tv»en  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  Greenland  trade,  that  nursery  wnieh  form* 
our  very  best  and  ezpertest  seamen,  without 
producing  any  apparent  benrflt  for  the  cent 
trade,  which  certainly  a*  a  nursery  for  seamen 
is  next  to  the  Greenland  fishery.  If  therefore 
the  product  of  the  Northern  seas  could  be  miI»- 
stituted  for  coal  io  the  manufacture  of  pas  at 
ax  cheap  a  rate  as  from  coal,  a  great  natural 
benefit  must  ensue  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
bear  that  experiments  which  promise  the  Imp* 
piests  results  have  been  tried  by  a  gentleman 
at  Hull,  who  has  ascertained  that  the  com- 
mon refuse  whale-blubber,  hitherto  consider- 
ed usclew,  will  actually  afford  a  m*»9?  copious 
supply  of  ga*ata»  expense  mu  h  below  that 
of  coal  gas,  and  of  a  nature  less  noxious  aatt 
unpleasant 
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■torn  the  LHtnrj  Otsetu. 

XIXES 

WRITTEH  AT  FKRRARA    OJf    THE    IMPRISON- 
MENT OW  TASSO,  OCTOBER  1,  1816. 

FROM  fields  where  lucid  Po  reflect!  the 
•kits, 
Antique  Feirara's  spires  and  turrets  rise  % 
The  seat  of  Mors,  the  Moses*  hauot  of  yore, 
Bat  safes',  wits*,  and  heroes'  boast  no  more. 
Those  domes  where  lavish  art  with  nature  vied, 
Unpeopled  squares,  and  silent  ways  divide. 
Here,  where  through  untrod  stones  the  nettle 

springs, 
A  lazar-bouse  expands  her  mournful  wings ; 
Where  meek-ev'dCharitv  the  wretch  befriends 
And  through  the  groaning  wards  her  succour 

lends  i 
Within,  a  court  is  seen ;  and  underneath, 
A  darksome  cell,  fit  tenement  of  death. 
Arachne  there  her  scanty  prey  enthrals 
In  film  suspended  from  the  dripping  walls. 
A  den  so  dark,  so  cheerless,  damp,  and  low 
Would  overwhelm  xauot  Cerbrru*  with  woe* 
Twas  there  a  fiend  in  human  form  ronfin'd 
The  frame  which  barbour'd  great  Torqoato's 

mind. 
Methinks  as  here  I  stand,  the  bard  appears 
Tended  by  grief,  and  nourish'd  by  bis  tears. 
By  day  both  hands  sustain  bis  drooping  head  % 
PistemperM  dreams  add  terror  to  bis  bed  ; 
His  fretted  wrists  he  writhes,  his  eye-balls  roll; 
Imaginary  fiends  beset  his  soul. 
Where's  she,  who  on  her  knees  to  loose  hit 

chains 
Might  intercede— repoh'd,  might  soothe  his 

pains? 
Base  bete,  who  to  cruel  bonds  decreed 
Him  who  Am  iota  song,  and  Sion  freed, 
When  through  thy  halls  with  wit  and  beauty 

The  night  was  taught  to  emulate  the  day, 
Could'st  not  one  moment  from  thy  revels  steal, 
And  from  a  dungeon's  contrast  learn  to  feel  ? 
O  wretch  t   could  seven  long  years  no  pity 

move. 
JOTiose  child  was  bonour'd  by  a  Tasso's  lo\e  ? 
liisangoish'd  soul,  bis  high  poetic  art, 
Could  they  not  move  the  stony  from  thy  heart  r 
See  Tasso  mount  on  high  with  laurels  crown'd, 
Saints  cheer  their  guest,  and  seraphs  smile 

around ; 
Mute  are  their  harps,  and  the  celestial  choir 
Steal  inspiration  from  the  poet's  fire. 
But  thou,  fell  Este,  in  the  gulf  below 
Shalt  drain  the  chalice  of  his  earthly  woe, 
Nor  shall  thy  torturM  breast  a  beav'nly  Sion 

know.  C.  K. 


Like  the  echo  of  the  bora, 
Like  the  dew  at  early  mora, 
Glittering  for  awhile,  and  then 
Soon  it  vanishes  again ; 

Shen  the  trumpet's  sound  is  o'er, 
too  answers  then  no  morei 
Mortal*  see  the  empty  prize 
Glitt'ring  in  their  eager  eyes  , 
Emulation  fires  the  heart, 
Envy  prompts  with  meaner  art. 


Pale  revenge  and  angry  strife, ' 

Then  creep  in  t'  embitter  life ; 

He  who  thirsts  for  fame  will  find 

Little  real  peace  of  mind, 

Ever  anxious  to  obtain  it, 

Anxious  still  if  be  should  gain  it ; 

'Tis  indeed  an  empty  bubble 

Floating  on  a  sea  of  trouble.       R.  Paint. 


From  me  Mootkly  Magum* 
ROIXDELAY, 

Svppted  to  be  •written  by  an  Unfortunate  P*eu 


COMB,  dark  Oblivion,  gently  come 
And  all  my  joys  and  sorrows  •»"•  • 
And  I  will  bless  thee  as  my  home, 


Ptofflttit  New  Monthly  Mmpaimt. 

FAME. 

"WTTH  AT  is  fame  ?  an  empty  bubble 

f  ?    Floating  on  a  sea  of  trouble, 
Hard  to  win,  but  easy  lost, 
Seldom  valued  at  its  cost  $ 
Sought  by  all,  by  few  obtain'd, 
Not  enjoy'd  when  it  is  gaia*d  { 


And  I  will  love  thee  as  my  bride  t 
And  few  shall  be 
The  tears  for  me. 
When  I  am  laid  beneath  the  tree. 

Genius  and  Goodness  will  not  grieve, 
On  one,  so  Worthless,  tears  bestow  t 
Or  supeECittous  greatness  heave 
A  sigh  to  honour  one  so  low ; 
But  few  must  be 
The  tears  for  me. 
When  I  am  laid  beneath  the  tree. 

That  sun's  bright  beams  bid  nations  live, 

But  all  for  me  unnoticed  shine ; 
These  breezes  peace  and  pleasure  give. 
But  peace  ana  pleasure  are  not  mine. 
For  lew  must  be, 
The  tears  for  me, 
When  I  am  laid  beneath  the  tree. 

Yet  welcome,  hour  of  parting  breath, 

Come,  sure  unerring  dart — there's  room 
For  sorrow  in  the  arms  of  death, 
For  disappointment  in  the  tomb ; 
Though  few  must  be 
The  tears  for  me, 
When  I  am  laid  beneath  the  tree. 

What  too'  the  slumbers  there  be  deep, 

Tbo'  not  by  kind  remembrance  blest, 
To  slumber  is  to  cease  to  weep, 
To  sleep  forgotten,  is  to  rest 
Obi  sound  shaU  be, 
The  rest  for  me. 

When  I  am  laid  beneath  the  tree. 
Kentish  Tom.  Hbvry  Nselx. 
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•#»  The  following  is  an  unpublished  Poem  of 
Cbattkhtow,  written  by  bim  on  the  back 
of  the  title  of  Mrs.  Haywood's  Poems,  now 
in  the  library  of  Walteu  Savage  La h dor, 

**    , 

T  ET  Sappho's  name  be  beard  no  more, 
XJ    Or  Dido\  fate  by  Bard*  be  sang, 
Wnen  on  the  billow-beaten  shore 
The  echo  of  JSneas  ruog. 

I*ve,  the  prond  rnler  of  the  breast, 
Proad  and  impatient  of  control, 

In  ev*ry  Novel  stands  contest, 
Waking  to  Nature's  scene  the  soul. 

Haywood  t  thy  genius  was  divine, 
The  softer  passions  own'd  thy  sway  ! 

Thy  easy  prose,  thy  flowing  line, 
Accomplishments  supreme  display. 

Pope,  son  of  envy  and  of  fame, 
Penn'd  the  invidious  line  in  vain  | 

To  blast  thy  literary  name 
Exceeds  the  power  of  human  strain. 

Ye  gay,  ye  sensible,  ye  fair. 

To  what  her  genius  wrote,  attend  ; 
You'll  find  engaging  morals  there 

To  help  the  lover  and  the  friend. 


From  Uw  Baropcaa 
LEGEND  OF  DUNBAB. 
By  the  Author  of  Hobenetm,  Love's  Visit,  be, 

LORD  PATRICK  from  his  home  lies  far, 
And  the  death-bird  screams  over  old 
Dunbar ; 
His  hound  has  forgotten  his  native  land  ; 
His  warhorse  stoops  to  another  hand ; 
No  traveller  treads  that  lonely  wa>, 
Save  the  Palmer  from  Cheviot  s  mountain  grey. 
And  that  pale  musing  waad'rer  sighs, 
With  blighted  cheek  and  hollow  eyes, 

As  on  his  pilgrim-staff  reposed, 
He  leans  beside  the  church-yard  bound, 
Gazing  on  many  a  mossy  mound, 

O'er  gentle  hearts  for  ever  closed. 
He  loves  upon  that  turf  to  rest, 
Yet  there  is  in  his  lonely  breast 
No  relic  of  love-hall ow^d  days. 
Bach  as  in  sweet  remembrance  stays. 
Like  summer  fiow'rs  that  softly  breathe, 
Though  time  has  shrank  the  rosy  wreath. 
The  fountain  of  his  joy  is  dried. 
And  the  rich  channel  it  supplied 
Is  now  a  chasm  dark  and  deep, 
Where  weeds  and  baleful  serpenti  creep. 
A  mourner  sits  in  the  roofless  aisle 
Of  old  Dunbar's  forsaken  pile, 
Where,  stretch'd  upon  bis  shield  of  pride, 
A  warrior's  form  lies  sanctified. 
With  upraised  palms,  together  prest, 
Signing  his  hope  of  holy  rest. 
••  Lady  !"  the  Palmer  said,  and  frown'd, 
44  Thy  locks  are  smooth  and  jet-black  yet, 
Thine  eyes  for  lovers'  lamps  are  fit, 
Why  sitt'st  thou  on  this  lonely  mound  ?" 
On  that  fair  lady's  face  awhile 
Dwelt  such  a  chill  and  changeless  smile, 
As  parts  the  pale  lips  of  the  dead, 
When  life,  but  not  its  look,  is  fled. 
•*  1  have  seen  royal  banners  bow'd, 

And  now  the  wild  fox  bides  her  young 

Where  noble  Patrick's  trophies  hung, 
While  wiue-cups  cbeer'd  his  vassal  croud. 
He  lies  forgot— yet  there  is  one 


Wo  would  not  blame  a  secret  sigh. 
From  pomp  and  mirthful  pageants  won, 

To  grace  his  lonjr-past  obsequy  ! 
The  pages  of  his  bier  are  gone, 

The  banner  and  the  pall  are  roll'd : 
Tbey  cave  bim  here  a  silent  stone, 

And  deem'd  the  tale  of  mourning  told, 
Tbey  urge  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  race, 

To  wear  that  printless  tale  away — 
I  only  see  his  vacant  place. 

And  grieve  at  even  Griers  decay. 
O  who  would  smile  on  living  worth  ? 

The  noblest  is  remembered  not — 
O  who  shall  welcome  Honour's  birth, 

When  Honour's  self  lies  here  forgot ! 
But.  Palmer,  thou  hast  hoary  hair* 
And  many  a  year  of  brooding  care 
Has  sunk  thy  cheek  and  dimm'd  thine  eye  i 
Tell  then  if  ought  beneath  the  sky 
Is  happiness  which  man  may  share." 
Lowly  the  Palmer  bent  his  knee — 
44  Thy  thoughts  are  earthly  things  above ; 
Yet  happiness  on  earth  may  be, 
And  ag  d  men  teach  the  mystery- 
It  has  the  eye  and  voice  of  Love. 
But  walks  and  dwells  with  Charity. 
Love  has  a  tongue  which  dare  not  praise, 

But  language  in  its  silence  dwells. 
Love  has  an  eye  that  cannot  gase, 

Yet  with  a  glance  its  secret  tells. 
The  lip,  the  cheek,  have  magic  speech. 

A  blush  may  plead— a  smile  perroade  s 
But  hearts  are  dumb,  and  none  can  teach 

The  rebel  tongue  to  lend  them  aid. 
And  Charity  from  mortal  sight 

Retires  Its  busy  glance  to  shun : 
She  walks  in  shadow,  but  has  light 

From  him  whose  eye  is  in  the  Sun. 
8be  loves  the  valley,  and  her  rest 

Is  the  world-wearied  heart's  recess; 
And  once,  when  man  was  Eden's  guest, 

He  knew,  and  calPd  her  happiness.''—- 
Smiling,  the  Lady  stoop'd  to  fill 

Her  maple  cup  at  Deva's  rill 

44  Palmer !  (the  cried)  the  widow's  cruse 
Yields  not  tue 'spicy  purple  juice ; 
Yet  take  this  draught — a  boon  m>  small 
She  weeps  to  give,  but  gives  thee  a!4." 
S*  ftly  she  smiled,  aud  meekly  spoke—  — 
Why  shook  the  Palmer  as  he  quafTd 
From  hands  so  fair  the  gentle  rimught. 
With  lifted  eye  and  loo?cif  d  cloak 
Back  from  his  shining  armour  thrown  ? 
The  red  light  of  the  lading  west 
Seem'd  on  his  shrivell'd  brow  to  rest, 
Like  glory  on  a  broken  throne, 
44  Fair  Lady,  thou  hast  taught  me  well 
How  happiness  on  earth  may  dwelt 

It  is  when  bending  by  the  grave 
Of  bim  who  stung  my  trusting  heart. 
And  rent  away  its  dearest  part, 

1  learn  to  bless,  forgive,  and  save ! 
Thou  know'st  me  now  !  but  never  yet 

Did  bate  the  enp  of  peace  repay  : 


A  dagger's  hilt  wonld  ill  befit 

The  hand  which  thoson  thine  I  lay. 
I  loved  thee  when  no  eye  but  mine 

Upon  thy  virgin  beauty  dwelt : 
I  loved  thee,  for  no  heart  bnt  thine 

A  captive'*  silent  sormws  felt. 
Tby  husband  wrong'd  me— I  am  he 

Whose  vengeance  laid  tby  banners  low  ; 

But  tiever  to  a  nobler  foe 
Did  holy  earth  give  sepulchre. 
Tbev  said  thy  monarch's  heart  w&q  chill, 

But  Lady  !  look  on  mine,  and  learn 
How  deep  beneath  a  frozen  hill 

A  uevetvdyiug  name  may  burn. 
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Fair  Agues !~ Iceland  springs  are  soft  | 

Toe  sun  in  polar  climes  is  bright  I— 
Aod  Love's  own  gentle  planet  oft 

Beams  fairest  io  the  wintry  night. 
Lady  !  you  pale  round  moon  shall  wane, 
Ere  with  bis  pilgrim  staff  again 

A  Palmer  at  thy  gate  shall  stand  ; 
Then  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim, 
The  taper  and  the  hearth  fire  trim. 

Thy  boon  may  bless  a  monarch's  hand  t 


Torn,  mourner,  H>  thy  home,  and  pro?e 
Kings  vanquish  noble  foes  by  love."—  —  — 
Ere  the  new  moon's  silver  horn  was  bow'd. 
The  Lad  v  sat  in  her  castle  proud  :— 
Hurji  in  her  hall  a  goblet  snooe 
Oftbe  onyx  pale  and  the  purple  stone, 
And  its  base  was  a  gem  so  pure  and  bright, 
Itseem'd  an  orb  of  golden  light 
The  heart-worn  pilgrim's  sorrows  sank 
Whene'er  of  that  precious  cup  he  drank } 
But  he  who  would  its  swcetoesv -ptovc 

This  legend  oo  its  brim  may  see, 
If  his  eye  and  tongue  are  true  to  love, 

And  his  heart  and  hand  to  Charity.       V. 

January  1817. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

FRAGMENT  OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED 
POEM. 

FOR,  sure,  to  quit  the  object  that  we  love, 
And  absence  pangs  perhaps  for  ever 
prove t 


To  bid  a  long  farewell  to  all  that's  dear, 
Nor  stay  to  dry  Affection's  hallowM  tear; 
To  know  one's  self  the  cause  of  woman's  grief, 
And  yet  refuse  to  lend  the  wish'd  relief— 
Or  more  or  less  than  man's  must  be  that  heart 
Which  could  consent  to  act  so  sad  a  part. 
Nor  feel  the  inward  pang  which  love  must 

know, 
Love,  strong  in  pleasure,  stronger  still  in  woe. 

There  is  a  time  when  Hope's  delusive  ray 
No  more  beguiles  life's  solitary  day  ! 
Wheo  culm  Reflection  sheds  its  fainter  beam, 
And  wakes  the  thoughtless  sleeper  in  his 

'Tis  then  themind  reflects  on  days  gone  by, 
And  pays  the  parting  tribute  of  a  sigh ; 
Thinks  on  those  halcyon  hours  which  once 

have  been, 
Then  turns  ta  ?aze  upon  Life's  later  scene  ; 
Sad  though  it  be,  still  in  this  hour  of  night 
One  joy  remain*  to  glad  his  wearied  sight ; 
Oue  charm  exists,  and  only  one  below 
To  heighten  pleasure  aad  to  lessen  woe — 
'Tis  woman's  smile  !  that  gilds  the  cheerless 

day, 
'Tis  woman's  love  !  that  laughs  the  storm 
*  away  t  It  D. 

Sept.  1617. 


INTELLIGENCE  * 

LITERARY    AND    PHILOSOPHICAL. 


MR  WaiouTj  surgeon,  &c.  of  Bristol,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication  a  work  on 
the  Human  Ear,  in  which  the  structure  and 
functions  of  that  organ  will  be  anatomically  aod 
physically  explained  ;  the  means  considered 
not  only  of  restoring  its  integrity  when  vitiat- 
ed, but  of  preventing  many  of  the  diseases 
with  which  it  isaffected,  and  some  observations 
.  on  the  causes  of  the  alarming  increase  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  illustrated  by  descriptive 
etchings. 

Mr.  J.  Tatum  has  found,  from  recent  ex- 
periments, that  vegetables  like  animals  con- 
vert the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas;  and  that  those  very  gases 
which  are  fatal  to  animals  are  equally  so  to 
vegetables.  By  observations  on  the  effects  of 
fruits,  flowers,  new-cut  grass,  Sec.  on  the  at- 
mosphere, he  has  found  that  in  most  cases  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  was  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Aberhetht  will 
publish  his  excellent  observations  on  the  dis- 
coveries at  the  late  celebrated  John  Hunter 
in  comparative  and  human  anatomy,  delivered 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  during  his  lectures. 
He  has  shewn  that  we  are  in  reality  indebted 
to  Hunter  for  many  facts  in  natural  history 
and  the  kindred  sciences  appropriated  to  them- 
selves by  the  modern  writers  on  physiology. 

Dr.  Do os,  of  Worcester,  announced  some 
t  me  since  bis  intended  publication  of  The 
Physician's  Practical  Companion,  which  was 
to  contain  the  nattnal  and  tlumical  history  of 
every  medicine  and  remedy  of  distinguished 


efficacy,  together  with  a  full  description  of 
their  operations  aod  medical  uses.  Toe  plan 
of  this  undertaking  is  now  considerably  ex- 
tended ;  and  it  will  embrace  definitions  of  all 
the  acute  and  dangerous  diseases,  both  medic- 
al and  surgical,  particularly  those  which  come 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  physician,  such 
as  the  various  kiods  of  fevers,  inflammations, 
Sec. ;  likewise  their  symptom?,  causes,  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  the  most  recent  and  belt 
modes  of  cure. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  British  Field  Sports 
comprehending  the  whole  or  them,  their  at- 
tendant Customs  and  Law*,  is  announced  for 
fublication  by  a  Mr.  Scott,  who  describes 
imselffnbis  Address  as  an  Old  and  Experi- 
enced Sportsman.  The  work  is  to  appear  in 
Parts. 

8ir  Wat.  Adams  will  speedily  publish  in  aa 
8vo.  volume,  A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  frequent  Failure  of  the  Opera- 
tions of  extracting  and  depressing  the  Cata- 
ract, and  the  Description  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved scries  of  Operations,  by  the  practice 
of  which  most  of  the  causes  of  failure  may  be 
avoided. 

Family  M  anient  a*.— The  impropriety  of 
quacking  with  what  are  commonly  called 
*•  Family  Medicines,"  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  circumstance  stated  by  Mr.  Everarn 
Brande,  of  a  lady  taking  two  tearspoonfolb  of 
magnesia  every  night  for  two  years,  until  a 
concreted  mass  was  formed  which  produced 
the  most  acute  pains,  and  could  duty  be  re- 
moved by  the  most  powerful  applications. 
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SUPERSTITION. 

THE  MIRACULOUS  IMAGE  AT  HAIXE. 
From  tfct  QmOtmmH  MHwlat 

SJPEHSTITION  has  ever  been  a  Netherlands  which  has  been  so  much 
strong  feature  in  the  religious  charac-  frequented  by  Pilgrims  as  Halle.  So* 
tar  of  the  Belgians,  of  which  the  town  vereign  Princes,  in  former  days,  used  to 
of  Halle  affords  a  conspicuous  example,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  value  and 
The  Topographical  accounts  which  I  splendour  of  their  offerings  to  the  Mi- 
have  seen  of  this  place  having  been  raculous  Image ;  nor  has  the  shrine  of 
written  by  bigoted  Papists,  seem  to  have  Our  Lady  been  more  indebted  to  any 
almost  lost  sight  6i  every  topic  but  one.  royal  devotees  than  to  Albert  and  Isabella, 
For  be  it  known  that  Halle  has  been  who  governed  the  Spanish  Low  Coun- 
reoowned  for  ages  as  die  favoured  resi-  tries  during  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
dance  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  teentb  century  with  distinguished  equity 
which  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  benevolence.  Those  excellent 
the  Miraculous  Image  of  our  Lady  ;  and  Sovereigns,  who  gave  implicit  credit  to 
is  regarded  with  no  leas  veneration  by  all  the  traditionary  legends  of  monks  and 
the  Flemish  Devotees,  than  was  the  hermits,  and  who  devoutly  swallowed 
Wooden  Image  of  Pallas,  which  the  all  the  wonders  that  had  been  ascribed  to 
Trojans  firmly  believed  to  have  fallen  the  Image  at  Halle,  were  fully  persuaded 
down  from  Heaven*  As  the  Trojans  that  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
reckoned  their  Capital  secure  while  the  was  the  surest  guarantee  of  what  they 
Palladium  remained  in  the  Citadel,  so  bad  most  sincerely  at  heart,  the  prosperity 
the  devotees  of  Halle  regard  the  Mtracu-  and  glory  of  their  country;  and  they 
lous  Image  of  their  Goddess  as  the  dedicated  much  of  their  time  to  the 
Palladium  of  their  town.  And  as  the  worship  of  her  Image  at  Halle.  In  the 
sepresentative  of  the  Tritooian  Goddess  study  of  human  nature  we  sometimes 
is  said  to  nave  emitted  flames  of  (ire  from  meet  with  strange  anomalies;*  and  the 
her  eye-balls,  on  being  conveyed  by  the  Historian,  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
sacrilegious  hands  of  Diomedes  and  has  often  to  record  inconsistencies  that 
Ulysses  into  the  Grecian  camp,  so  the  excite  the  pity  of  a  rational  Christian, 
Image  of  our  Lady  at  Halle  is  reported  while  they  draw  asmile  from  tbePhiloso- 
to  have  sbed  copious  floods  of  tears  on  pher,  or  a  sneer  of  contempt  from  the 
the  introduction  of  the  Lutheran  Heresy  Infidel.  This  remark  hath  been  sug- 
into  Belgium.  There  is  no  place  in  the  gested  by  a  review  of  the  characters  of 
JH      ATaefffic*.  Vol.  2>  Albert    and  Isabella,    in    whom    the 
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weakest  superstition  was  united  with  wherein  he  gravely  admits  the  truth  of 
mental  vigour  and  firmness  in  the  gov-  all  the  wonderful  works  which  had  been 
eminent  of  their  subjects,  and  with  per-  ascribed  to  the  Image  of  the  Queen  of 
severing  application  to  business.  It  has  Heaven ;  a  Book,  which  a  Topographer 
been  remarked  by  .a  sensible  and  well-  of  Halle  with  no  leas  gravity  asserts,  the 
informed  Writer*,  that  "ranch  of  the  Heretics  have  never  been  able  to  con- 
soperstition  of  the  Catholic  provinces  fute.  If  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble 
may  justly  be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  of  consulting  Bayle's  Life  of  lipsius,  I 
Albeit  and  Isabella ;"  and  yet  they  were  am  inclined  to  think  he  wil  rise  from  the 
the  munificent  patrons  of  Genius  and  perusal  of  it  with  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Learning.  And  in  no  am  of  the  history  Lipsius  must  have  been  laughing  in  his 
of  that  country  did  the  Arts  and  Sciences  sleeve  while  he  was  descanting  on  the 
flourish  with  more  lustre  than  during  praises  of  his  Goddess,  as  he  stylerhsr 
their  mild  and  auspicious  sway :  the  in  a  Copy  of  Verses  which  he  presented 
Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi-  to  her  on  the  consecration  ef  a  Silver 
lecture,  were  eminently  protected  and  Pen  which  he  suspended  before  her  ahar. 
encouraged  by  them.  The  Miraculous  Image  of  Our  Lady 

ttli-.     a    lA         Jt_.^     *_* i_      is  preserved  in  one  of  me  chapels  of  the 

ZIZE^  p^hurchof  St  Martm  faod  th. 

Witesweeler  notes  eacb  rising  temple  «a>«  tZTS^ 

Pope's  Eamv  on  Criticisss,      WB  8DOuld  term  lft  of  tne  Wake  Sunday, 
roras  essay  aoi,nucissm.      B  g  ^^  ^  ^^    Ontbatday 

The  celebrated  Justus  Lipsius,  whose  the  Image  of  the  Virgin  is  carried  about 
same  shines  with  such  splendour  in  the  the  town  in  solemn  procession  attended 
annals  of  Classical  and  Critical  Learn-  by  the  magistrates,  and  by  deputies  from 
ing,  was  honoured  with  peculiar  marks  twelve  neighbouring  cities  and  towns, 
of  their  favour ;  and  their  admiration  of  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  I 
that  great  Scholar  was,  no  doubt,  heigh-  oavrf  never  witnessed  a  procession  at  a 
4eaed  by  bis  coming  forward  as  the  Keoe-Masse  without  thinking  of  the 
champion  of  the  Miraculous  Image  of  learned  Dr.  Middlemen's  comparison  be- 
Our  Lady  at  Halle.  lipsius,  whether  tweeo  Rome  Pagan  and  Rome  Papal, 
from  the  tame  superstitious  weakness  together  with  the  following  lines  from 
which  duuicterised  bis  Sovereigns,  or  Pope's  Dunciad  : 
(which  is  more  probable,  from  thegeo-  u8ce  p^,  ^  ^  ffcf|jtert  J<w 
eral  course  of  his  life,  as  related  by  adorn, 

Bavle  and  others)  fromcourtly  adulation,  Aed  IHui  to  kises  les*  bis  P*^  bore  > 
and  a  thirst  of  popular  applause,  publish-   gee  graceless  Veeus  to  a  vifgia  toce'd, 
ed  a  Book,  entitled   HoMcnsu   Virgo,  Or  Phidias  broken,  and  Apelles  bum'dV' 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Stoat**  Lfterary  OmmcM. 

POETICAL  STYLE  OF  LORD  BYRON,  same  power  of  conveying  all  that  is  hor- 

IAM  surprised, that  amidst  all  thedif-  rible  and  grand,  through  the  medium  of 
ferent  attempts  made  to  classify  the  emotion,  rather  than  of  description, 
mius  of  Lord  Byron,  he  has  never  That  singular  fragment  called  Darkness, 
ten  compared  with  Dante.  Both  po-  though  without  any  adequate  object  in 
•ts  possess  the  same  intensity  of  passion  view,  which  could  justify  it  as  a  compo- 
aod  force  of  thought,  the  same  neglect  sition,  contains,  nevertheless,  more  con- 
of  grace,  the  same  reiteration  of  stroke  vincing  proofs  of  this  affinity  between 
upon  stroke,  which  produces  in  the  ag-  them,  than  any  other  of  Lord  Bjnron's 
gregate,  the  effect  of  sublimity  ;  and  the  sketches.     So  far  as  it  goes,  it  may 

•  Shaw's    Sketches  oftae  Histeiy  ef  tbe  J1*1*  .with  ™n7  P****1?  .of  *•  Ttt' 
Austrian  Netatriends>  ferno,  m  terrific  fancf,'  and  m  the  po  J/ 
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er  of  extracting  poetical  results  from  the  preseot  instance  appropriate,  is  quaint 
philosophical  causes.  With  all  its  faults,  —so  is  too  weak  a  word  for  a  termma- 
IoQuaiSeritthennestspedmenwehave  tion— and  hflmilies  has  neither  rhyme 
hitherto  had,  of  his  Lordship's  abilities,  nor  accent  to  recommend  it.  This  is 
One  may  clearly  perceive,  in  the  sue  even  a  favorable  specimen  ;  but  open 
cassive  publications  of  this  noble  author,  aoy  where,  and  the  same  faults  still  ap- 
the  gradual  improvement  of  his  poetical  pear. 

faculties,  as  time  and  experience  contri-  "I've  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  thi$r  "Now 
buted  to  mature  them.     Nay,  one  might  J»«*r«  V**-" 

even  imagine  such'  an  improvement  visi-  *  *<*  **  aoe^ncbed,  *»*^«- 
Uein  thXt^paas^ofhUfimtChilde  around,  within  thy  heart  shall « 

Harold,  as  comparedwith  its  commence-  .  Epithets,  those  vigorous  auxiliaries  of 
roeot  But  I  regret  to  say,  that  neither  poetry,  are  but  thinly  scattered  through 
practice  nor  precept  has  produced  any  |&  p^ema,  whose  natural  dryness  and 
refinement  in  his  style  ;  on  the  contrary,  tagtprity  want  the  relief  of  such  orua- 
this  has  sensibly  deteriorated.  If  poetry  meotg#  The  following  beautiful  simile 
be  the  perfection  of  thought  and  Ian-  jn  ^'childe  Harold,  starts  out  of  the 
guage,  and  if  language  be  the  vehicle  for  gj^my  canvas  with  all  the  grace  of  con- 
conveying  thought,  both  these  qualities,  tragt  Speaking  of  the  Spanish  Heroines, 
and  with  them  poetry  itself,  are  injured  who>  though  they  fought  for  their  couu- 
by  carelessness  of  diction,  But  as  other  ^  wero  not  tne  (ess  gentle  and  be- 
critics  have  sufficiently  animadverted  on  Aching, 
the  broader  features  of  his  writings,  the  *■#«*#*«■• 

and  as  they  have  almost  totally  neglected  *"*c""n6 inc  **?"  w 
that  sort  of  verbal  criticism,  which,though  |  g^y  Q0  w  qUOte  a  stanza  for  the  pur- 
minute,  is  not  therefore  unimportant,  and  poee  0f  proving,  that  this  author  does  not 
which  every  critic,  from  Longinus  down  ^  jn  elegance  or  correctness,  from  mere 
to  Blair,  has  conceived  necessary,  I  shall  inability  ;  and,  that  his  thoughts,  so  fyr 
confine  myself,  almost  exclusively,  both  irQm  being  enfeebled,  ace  much  strength- 
in  this  and  subsequent  essays,  to  the  con-  CDe|j  ^y  t^€9e  qualities, 
sideration  of  style.  _  ^^•«#— 

8o.br.> ,  "style  by  the  glowing  "J^"^^^"*^, 
combination  of  words,  by  the  nervous   A**  *«*w       ?£! mZL* £  woo 
terseness  of  fences,  by  harmony,  by   J^^t^^ 
adequacy,  and  by  magnificence,  consti-  YJ^^^ndaAdegnd^%SMMUmti 
tutesan  essential  part  of  good  writing,  Th^J^tfcyf^it^f0ec«8lallhu»»o,taeK! 
so  far  Lord  Byron  fails.     Almost  every   u<  kiodly  clearly  hope  is  era*, 
impurity  and  inaccuracy  of  diction,which   ^n  to  the  laat  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
had  gradually  been   weeded  from  our   £*  to  be  cared  when  Lave  ttsdf  forgets  to 
language  during  the  last  century,  we  find  please." 

again  springing  up  in  his  works.  I  will  Qq  ^  ^^  j  wouW  My>  u^  Lord 
take  a  passage  at  random.  Byron  digplays  in  his  performances,  the 

«  Ut  not  enough,  unhappy  thing,  to  know  mind  of  a  great  poet,  but  denies  himaelf 
Thou  mrt  t  U  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given,  the  benefit  which  he  might  derive  Mm 
That  being,  thou  woald  be  again,  and  go  the  art  of  poetry.     Prom  this  art  he  hor- 

Tbookaowestiiot,reck*stnottowbatregieB^©  roW9  nothing  but  its  metre.  He  ddes 
On  earth  do  more,  hat  mingled  with  the  skies  ?  not  ^q^  or  refine,  or  elpvate  that  m«- 
Still  wiUthoa dream  on  fatore  joy  aad  woe?  trc  He  depends  too  much  upon  the 
Regard  and  weigh  yondast  before  it  flies.  gtrength  of  his  conception,  or  upon  the 
That  little  oca  smith  more  thaa  thousand  proft,Qdity  0f  his  emotion,  and  does  not 
**"***-  '  sufficiently  consider,  that  a  strong  idea 

Here  some  of  the  pauses  are  placed  may  be  still  strengthened,  and  a  beaute- 
too  near  the  beginning  or  ending  of  sue-  ful  one  made  still  more  beautiful,  by  cue 
cessive  lines.  1st  is  a  most  ungraceful  language  in  which  it  w  eoodiMl.  "•* 
abbreviation— *dith,  though  perhaps  in  he,  for  instance,  told  us,  that  tne«re 
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Jrasessed  both  tenderness  and  fierceness,  own  genius ;  but  that  if  he  would  select 
instead  of  a  M  tender  fierceness,"  the  some  subject  of  popular  and  permanent 
thought  would  still  have  remained  the  interest  and  not  unsuitable  to  his  own 
satne,  but  would  assuredly  have  lost  all  peculiar  genius,  he  might,  by  superapV 
its  poetical  value.  To  conclude,  I  must  ding  the  elegance  and  purity  of  modem 
assert,  after  a  sednlous  and  candid  ex-  diction,  to  the  force  and  freedom  of  an- 
amination of  his  writings,  that  he  has  not  cient  thought,  execute  a  work,  which 
yet  produced  any  which  do  justice  to  his  "  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die." 


OTTO  VON  KOTZEBUE'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

From  the  Literary  Gtiette.  •> 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  not  stir  from  the  shore,  many  went  up  tp 

circumnavigator  Otto   Von  JKW*  the  knee  in  the  water,  and  mmy  more 

ztbue,  sent  to  his  FaJther.~Com-  swam  round  our  boats*     At  last  one 

municated  by  the  latter.  among  them  tried  to  drive  the  others 

TaJcftsnano,3dof»torcii,tsi6.       a  way  on  the  one  side,  but  they  rushed 

(continued.)  forward  in  crowds  to  the  other,  dancing, 

PIOM  this  place  I  directed  my  course  screaming,  and  throwing  their  bodies 
to  Easter  Island,  and  arrived  on  the  into  all  manner  of  contortions.  Schiscb- 
28th  in  Cook's  Bay.  Two  boats  rowed  mareff,  who  bad  never  been  before 
to  meet  us,  each  of  which  had  in  it  only  among  the  Savages,  was  almost  out  of 
two  Islanders,  and  could  contain  no  his  wits  with  astonishment,  and  at  last 
more :  a  third  was  fishing;  at  the  end  of  began  to  think  that  they  were  not  men 
the  Bay.      I  was  surprised  at  seeing  butmonkies. 

three  boats,  as  La  Peyrouse  had  found  I  retired  with  my  boats  from  the  shore, 
there  only  three  in  all,  and  thought  that  hoping  that  the  Islanders  would  be  less 
the  inhabitants  would  soon  be  without  importunate,  and  many  swam  after  us  to 
any  boats  for  want  of  wood.  Those  exchange  fruit  for  iron.  While  I  was 
which  we  saw  perfectly  agreed  with  La  distributing  some  presents  among  them, 
Peyrouse's  description,  and  were  put  we  were  saluted  from  the  shore  with  a 
together  of  little  pieces  of  wood.  The  shower  of  stones.  Now  I  bad  a  few 
savages  did  not  venture  to  come  close  to  musket-shots  fired  over  their  heads.  This 
the  ship,  but  remained  at  a  little  distance,  had  someeffect  on  them,  and  they  directly 
-  showed  us  fruit,  spoke  very  loud,  and  left  the  beach,  and  we  landed  without 
rowed  in  a  little  while  again  to  shore,  difficulty,  but  we  got  immediately  among 
Lieutenant  Schischmareff  sought,  and  such  a  multitude,  that  in  case  of  an  attack, 
soon  found  a  good  anchoring  place,  we  should  have  been  in  great  danger ; 
While  he  was  taking  soundings,  a  great  even  the  retreat  would  have  been  difficult, 
many  Islanders  kept  swimming  around,  as  the  boats  stood  in  the  surf,  and  it 
who  gave  him  fruit  for  pieces  of  iron  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  reach 
hoops.  I  myself  with  seventeen  men  them.  I  could  not  venture  farther  into 
resolved  to  go  on  shore  in  the  long-boat,  the  country,  but  looked  directly  for  the 
About  a  thousand  Savages  seemed  to  be  curious  statues  which  distinguished  this 
waiting  with  impatience  on  the  beach  for  island,  and  which  from  the  description 
our  landing;  they  danced,  screamed,  must  be  near  the  place  where  I  was :  but 
and  twisted  their  bodies  in  the  strangest  I  discovered  only  the  ruins  of  one  of 
manner.  As  their  number  was  so  very  them,  with  its  pedestal,  which  is  not 
great,  and  they  had  crowded  altogether  damaged ;  all  the  others  seem  to  have 
in  one  place,  I  judged  it  proper  not  to  been  totally  destroyed,  for  I  was  on  the 
leave  the  boats  till  they  had  retired  from  very  spot  where  the  largest  formerly 
the  beach ;  but  to  induce  them  to  do  stood.  It  was  not  till  we  sailed  round 
that  was  not  very  easy.  They  seemed  the  South  point  that  we  discovered  some 
to  understand  my  signs  very  well,  but  statues  of  no  great  height.  God  knows 
their  curiosity  was  too  great,  they  would  whether  the  Europeans  or  the  Inlanders 
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themselves  performed  this  feat.  I  suspect 
the  Europeans ;  for  what  else  can  have 
excited  the  distrust  of  the  Savages,  who 
received  La  Peyrouse  with  the  greatest 
friendship?  In  general,  these  Savages 
are  of  a  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  and 
of  a  copper  colour,  but  some  of  them  are 
tolerably  white ;  all  are  tattooed,  but  a 
few  only  over  the  whole  body.  Many 
had  painted  their  faces  in  a  frightful 
manner  with  a  red  and  white ;  among 
those  who  were  not  painted  we  discov- 
ered some  not  unpleasing  countenances. 
The  few  women  who  shewed  themselves 
were  old  and  ugly.  To  judge  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  Savages,  they  ware 
very  well  satisfied  with  their  situation. 
Of  provisions,  they  seem  to  have  no 
want  They  brought  us  a  great  quantity 
of  banians,  yams,  and  potatoes,  sugar- 
cane, &c.  Their  fields,covered  with  the 
most  beautiful  verdure,  are  regularly 
disced  into  sbuares,  which  afford  the 
eym  very  pleasi  ng  prospect  The  seeds 
which  La  Peyrouse  distributed  there 
have  probably  not  succeeded,  for  we 
saw  no  fruit  of  lhem,  nor  any  sheep,  nor 
pigs  which  ought  to  have  increased  very 
much.  Poultry  they  seem  not  to  have 
in  much  abundance,  for  they  brought 
only  one  fowl  for  sale.  Their  habita- 
tions are  just  as  La  Peyrouse  describes 
them.  The  long  bouse  which  is  marked 
upon  his  map  stands  still  on  the  same 
srite,  as  does  also  the  stone  hut  on  the 
shore.  As  we  retired  to  our  boat  a 
great  many  people  collected  on  the  shore, 
and  their  cries  were  dreadful.  As  we 
retired  they  again  threw  many  stones  at 
us,  we  could  not  therefore  expect  any 
better  treatment  the  next  day,  and  ac- 
cordingly set  sail  immediately. 

The  voyage  from  Cronstadt  to  Chili 
had  lasted  longer  than  had  been  calcu- 
lated, and  therefore  there  remained  not 
so  much  time  for  the  researches  in  the 
South  Sea.  I  found  myself  obliged  to 
shorten  the  plan,  and  directed  my  course 
directly  to  the  Islands  discovered  by 
Schouten  and  Lemaire.  The  nights 
were  very  warm,  for  which  reason  we 


all  slept  on  deck.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  April,  I  was  visited  by  an  un? 
expected  guest :  I  Celt  something  move 
a  little  under  my  quilt ;  just  awaking 
from  a  sound  sleep,  I  stretched  forth 
my  hand,  much  alarmed,  to  catch 
it.  I  felt  something  cold  and  alive;  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  I  saw  it  to  be  a 
flying-fish,  and  I  am  probably  the  only 
person  who  ever  caught  a  fish  in  bed. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  I  was  on  the 
very  same  spot  on  which  Arrowsmitb's 
map  marks  the  island  of  St.  Pablo,  but  I 
had  not  the  slightest  sign  of  being  near 
land.  On  the  15th,  we  had  *■  high 
wind,  accompanied  with  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  the  sky  was  very  black,  and  it 
lightened  all  around;  but  suspecting 
land  to  be  near,  I  would  not  venture  to 
continue  my  course  in  this  dark  night,but 
tacked.  On  the  l£*h,  the  man  at  the 
mast-head  suddenly  called  out  "land." 
This  word  made  me  start,  as  I  did  not 
expect  land  in  this  longitude,  and  con- 
sequently the  hope  of  making  a  new 
discovery  flashed  across  my  mind.  It 
was  a  small  and  very  low  Island,  which 
one  could  see  from  the  mast-bead  at  the 
distance  of  ten  leagues  at  most,  of  a 
pleasing  appearance,  in  some  places 
thickly  covered  with  wood, and  surround- 
ed with  coral  reefs,  on  which  the  surf 
broke  violently ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  is  a  little  lake.  To  land  was  too 
dangerous;  we  did  not  discover  the 
slightest  sign  of  inhabitants,  nor  any 
cocoa-trees.  From  the  description,  this 
island  is  something  like  the  Dogs  Island ; 
but  this  proves  little,  a*  all  coral  islands 
resemble  each  other.  Besides,  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  latitude  of  2 1  °.  This 
discovery  may  therefore  be  a  new  one. 
However  I  have  called  this  island  the 
Doubtful  Island,  and  leave  others  to 
ascertain  the  fact  hereafter.  I  next  di- 
rected my  course  to  the  West,  but  lay- 
to  in  the  night,  which  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  every  navigator  in  these 
parts,  as  otherwise  the  reefs  of  this 
island  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided. 

To  be  contained. 
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ANTHROPOPHAGI,  OR  MAN  EATERS.* 

nm,  anyone  fell  sick,  he  was  immediately 

NOTWITHSTANDING  theblea-  sacrificed;  or,  if  he  reached  an  advaoced 
sings  of  civilization  art  daily  ex*  ag6f  De  experienced  the  same  rate.+— 
tending  themselves  into  countries  for-  {ferrera  mentions  that  there  were  great 
merly  unknown,  stiU  there  is  too  much  markeU  ro  China,  furnished  wholly  with 
reason  to  think,  that  the  horrible  custom  human  fiesh,  for  the  better  sort  of  people, 
which  I  am  going  to  mention  is  prac-  jQ  cveiy  part  0f  the  new  world,  it 
tised  by  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  appears,  there  were  people  to  whom  the 
internal  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  practice  was  familiar ;  and  I  am  afraid 
It  is  a  gratifying  reflection,  however,  ,t  js  not  yet  wholly  neglected.  Cortes 
that  feeding  on  human  fiesh  does  not  mentions  that  his  Indian  auxiliaries,  at 
exist  in  any  country  where  the  clouds  the  siege  of  Mexico  in  1521,  had  one 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance  have  been  means  of  subsistence  more  than  the  Spa- 
dispelled ;  and  we  may  look  forward  with  niards,  viz.  they  fed  upon  the  Mexicans 
confidence  to  the  time,  when  the  prac-  they  foiled  in  battle.  B.  Dies  confirms 
tice  will  be  recollected  with  disgust  and  his  relation,  adding,  that  the  Indians, 
horror  by  the  very  people  that  now  fol-  wnen  they  returned  from  Mexico  to 
low  it.  their  own  country,  carried  with  them 

Settingaside  the  fictions  of  the  heathen  |arge  quantities  of  the  flesh  of  the  Meitf- 
ttythologists,  tradition  informs  us  of  can8y  suited  or  dried,  as  a  most  accept- 
or ny  nations  with  whom  the  banquet  of  able  present  to  their  friends,  that  they 
human  flesh  was  customary.  The  Me-  might  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  upon 
UnchlsBnian,^  Massagetian,  and  Esse-  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their  festi- 
donian  Scythians,  all  followed  it.  Vals — During  the  same  siege  the  Mexi- 

The  Massageta?  were  accustomed  to  cans  devoured  with  greediness  the  Spa- 
htU  their  old  people,  and  a  number  of  niards  and  Tlascalans,  whom  tney  took 
cattle  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  with  prisoners.^  The  natives  of  the  Carib- 
which  they  made  a  feast;  as  this  was  coo-  bean  Islands  were  cannibals;  and  the 
aidered  by  them  the  most  happy  death,  Caribs  of  the  Main  Land  were  seen,  in 
and  those  were  esteemed  damned  who  1754,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Maroons 
*Hed  merely  of  sickness.*  that  had  revolted  -against  the  Dutch,  ia 

When  any  of  the  lssedone*||  lost  his  their  settlements  ou  the  Berbice ;  they 
fattier,  the  relations  used  to  bring  a  are  a|so  reported  to  have  made  eunuchs 
number  of  cattle,  which,  having  killed  of  their  children,  in  order  to  fatten  and 
and  cut  in   pieces,  with  the  dead   body,  eat  them. 

they  mixed  all  together,  and  served  it  In  numbers  of  the  American  tribes  it 
up  at  a  feast ;  the  bead  of  the  deceased  \3  the  custom  to  devour  their  prisoners 
was  however  preserved,  cleansed,  and  0f  war,  after  submitting  them  to  the 
set  in  gold;  and  every  year  solemn  most  exquisite  tortures  which  savage 
sacrifices  offered  up  to  it.  enthusiasm  can  invent.     A  scaffold  is 

Different  authors  have  also  mentioned  erected,  and  the  prisoner  tied  to  the 
Scythians,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  the  9take ;  why-re  he  sings  his  own  death- 
Euxine  Sea,  who  cut  the  throats  of  all  ^^  and  prepares  for  the  tortures, 
strangers  found  amongst  them,  fed  upon  fney  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his  body, 
their  flesh,  and  made  pots  and  drinking-  and  gradually  approach  the  more  vital 
vessels  of  their  sculls,  when  dried 4  purts  ;  one  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the 

Amongst  the  Padad  of  India — when  root8 .  another,  with  his  teeth,  tears  off 

. c»nm*»bth«tfch  «fer  «t,  ■  the  flesh  from  his  fingers ;  a  third  thrusts 

Sir^*"  — -**  ^^^^iT^e^^c^;  coo. 
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Ms  finger,  already  mangled,  into  the  and  eat  Ae  children  of  jheir  fe^  ta8l'e 
bowl  of  a  pipe,  and  smokes  it  like  to-  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubi^  ^J 
baeco :  others  pouod  his  toes  and  fingers  for  that  purpose ;  and  who,  when  they 
between  two  stones ;  and,  in  short,  every  had  done  child-bearing,  were  also  killed 
invention  to  torture  they  can  think  of  is  and  eaten.  In  many  parts  of  America 
made  use  of— till  nature  sinks  under  the  where  the  practice  has  been  abolished, 
accumulated  sufferings,  or  one  of  the  it  appears  to  have  been  so  well  known 
chiefe,  whether  out  of  compassion  or  in  former  times,  that  it  has  entered  into 
tired  of  cruelty  puts  an  end  to  bis  life  die  idiom  of  the  language.  The  Iro- 
with  a  dub  or  a  dagger.  The  body  is  quois,  when  they  express  a  resolution  of 
then  put  into  the  kettle,  and  succeeded  going  to  war  with  an  enemy,  say,  '<  Let 
by  a  repast  as  barbarous  as  the  preceding  us  go  and  eat  that  nation :"  and,  if  they 
treatment,*  ,  solicit  assistance  from  any  other  tribe, 

This  is  more  especially  the  custom  they  invite  it  to  w  eat  broth  made  of  the 
with  the  North  Americans ;  their  south-  flesh  of  their  enemies."*     The  same  felt 
era  neighbours  gratify  their  vengeance  practices  are    expressed  in  their  war- 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different.     M.  de  song — "  I  goto  war  to  revenge  the  death 
Lery,  and  Stadius,  a  German  officer,  of  my  brothers ;  I  shall  kill;  I  shall  ex-* 
who  was  in  captivity  amongst  the  Tou-  terminate ;  I  shall  burn  my  enemies ;  I 
pinambos  for  nine  years,  narrate  that  shall  bring  away  slaves;  1 3hall  devour 
they  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  their  pri-  their  heart,  dry  their  flesh,  drink  their 
sonera  under  the  most  horrid  circum-  blood :  I  shall  tear  off  their  scalps,  and 
stances ;  and  the  latter  escaped  the  same  make  cups  of  their  scurK"*r 
fate  by  extraordinary  courage  and  ad-       The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  eat 
dress*    According  to   them,  their  pri-  the  bodies  of  their   enemies;    but,  it 
aoners  are  caressed,  and  some  beautiful  would  appear,  from  absolute  necessity- 
young  woman  appointed  to  solace  them;  on  account  of  their  want  of  the  necessa- 
and  every  artifice  made  use  of  to  attach  ries  of  life.     The  natives  of  Feejee  are 
the  captives  to  life— whilst,  at  the  same  also  said  to  be  anthropophagi.  J 
time,  their  doom  is  unalterably  fixed  ;       The  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Anriko 
and  of  course  their  minds,  from  being  in  Africa,  is  said  to  be  human  flesh;  and 
exalted  with  the  hope  of  mercy,  feel  a  human  bodies  are  hung  up  for  sale  in 
corresponding  depression  when  they  dis-  their  shambles ; — conceiving  tbat  they 
cover  it  is  not  to  be  extended  to  them  :  have  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  their 
and  it  is  for  this  cruel  purpose  that  it  is  slaves  at  pleasure,  their  prisoners  of  war 
supposed  to  be  done.     On  an  appointed  are  fatted,   killed,  and  either  eaten  or 
day  the  tribe  assembles  ;    the  prisoner  is  sold  to  butchers.     It  is  also  said  that 
brought  forth  with  great  solemnity,  and  discontented  slaves  offer  themselves  for 
dispatched  with  a  single  blow  :  as  soon  food  to  their  masters  ;  and  that  persons 
as  be  falls,  the  women  seize  the  body,  of  the  nearest  relation    feed  upon  each 
end  dress  it  for  the  feast.     Their  chil-  other  without  the   least   horror.     They 
dren  are  besmeared  with  the  blood,  in  have  no  graves  for  the  dead — who  are 
order  to  kindle  a  hatred  of  their  enemies;  devoured  as  soon  as  they  have  ex  pi  red. § 
and  all  feed,  with  barbarous  exultation,       The  Giagas,  a  tribe  of  savages,  in  the 
upon  the  flesh  of  the  victim.+     The  vir-  kingdom   of  Congo,  according  to   Ca- 
tues  by  which  the  Toupinarnbos  believe  vazzi,  whose  account  is  almost  incredi* 
tbey  deserved  Paradise  were  revenge,  ble,  feed  on  human  flesh  under  the  most 
end  eating  abundance  of  their  enemies,  shocking  circumstances.      Some  of  the 
Some  of  the  Brasilians  and  Chilese  are  Jaga  princes    take  pleasure    in   eating 
Said  to  be  anthropophagi ;  and  to  devour  young  women  ;  and  a  princess  is  said  to 
the  bleeding  hearts  of  their  euemies,  and  have  been  so  fond  of  her  gallants,  that 
the  bones  of  their  children.  she  ate  them  successively.     Five  or  six 

De  la  Vega  mentions  a  people  of  ■   ■« 

Pere,  who  were  accustomed   to  fatten     •  Robertas  Ammo*,  voUi.  p.  i*>. 

*    ■  — — f  Robertton't  Amwien,  vol.  u.  p.  4W ;  and  Bo*«rt 

>  Flexibility  and  Inflexibility  oT the    Travel*  through  Louisiana,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 


£uVent  tac«  of  Mankind :  and  Outhrfc'*  Otojrmnhf       j  Hawknworth'f  Voyape*,  toU  ii.and  in. 
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,g  roan  will  at  once  destroy  and  wounded,  by  lances  thrown  at  hit)  by 
*e  a  captive,  by  tearing  him  in  pieces,  the  assembled  multitude,  they  rush  upon 
South-west  of  Sennaar  are  said  to  be  him  as  in  a  rage,  cut  pieces  from  the 
many  tribes  pC  negroes,  feeders  on  human  body,  dip  them  in  a  dish,  previously 
flesh.  The  inhabitant*  of  Mumbos,  a  prepared  of  salt  and  lemon-juice,  brail 
country  north-west  of  Mocaranga,  are  them  slightly,  and  then  swallow  the 
said  to  devour  their  captives  and  slaves,  morsels  with  a  barbarous  enthusiasm: 
Mr.  Marsdeo*  writes,  that  the  Battas,  in  some  instances  they  tear  the  flesh 
a  people  of  Sumatra,  eat  human  flesh ;  from  the  carcase  with  their  mouths.  It 
but  not  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  is  said  by  some  authors  that  they  do  not 
food,  or  as  a  gluttonous  repast — but  in  eat  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  slain  io 
order  to  shew  their  detestation  of  crimes  battle ;  but,  though  it  be  not  a  general, 
by  an  ignominious  punishment,  and  as  yet  it  is  an  occasional,  practice, 
a  revenge  upon  their  enemies ;— the  ob-  There  are  also  many  other  nations 
jects  of  it  are  prisoners  of  war,  and  who,  although  they  do  not  eat  human 
offenders  condemned  for  capital  crimes,  flesh  indiscriminately,  yet  devour  de- 
When  sentence  is  pronounced,  the  victim  tached  parts  of  the  body  without  the 
is  tied  to  a  stake ;  and  when  mortally  least  disgust.  Philos. 

•  HbMrrorswiutitt.  Aug.  4, 1 817. 
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AS  you  might  easily  have  foreseen,  Fortunately,  however,  I  recollected  that 
from  the  tenor  of  a  former  letter,  I  I  once  composed  an  additional  verse  to 
was  not  very  likely  to  succeed  as  a  gov-  Lullaby,  so  was  introduced,  in  due  form, 
eruess.  1  therefore  relinquished  the  as  a  lady,  "  who  had  kindly  benefited 
project,  and  waited  on  the  lady  who  had  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
promised  to  make  n  j  her  amanuensis.  "We  congratulate  ourselves  on soval- 
She  received  roe  with  abundsnt  civility,  uable  a  member,*'  said  a  pale  gentleman, 
iustituted  me  on  the  spot,  and  introduced  "  for  in  Cato's  judgment,  a  verse,  a  lino 
me  in  the  evening  to  a  literary  party,  of  true  simplicity,  is  worth  a  whole 
These,  it  seems,  are  a  select  few,  who  Childe  Haroldry  of  fustian.9* 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  pur-  The  room  was  in  raptures  at  this  par- 
pose  of  giving  and  receiving  wisdom,  of  ody.  "  Did  you  hear  that  ?  note  that !" 
bartering  an  apologue  for  an  anecdote,  echoed  every  where ;  and  every  one 
doling  out  sententtousnes*  by  retail,  and,  took  out  a  tablet.  This  is  rather  an  aw* 
in  short,  transacting  a  regular  commerce  ful  affair,  thought  I ;  and  what  a  flow 
of  small  wit  They  consist  of  certain  of  soul  must  needs  ensue,  when  people 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  the  hap-  are  talking  for  immortality  ! 

Loess,  as  they  themselves  say,  to  be  neg-  "  As  you  are  about  entering  upon  a 
•ted  by  the  public ;  and  who  despise  literary  life,"  continued  the  pale  gentle- 
the  public  heartily,  and  write  for  it  daily,  man,  "  allow  me,  Madam,  to  obtrude  a 
They  therefore  find  a  prodigious  com-  few  admonitory  observations;  for  thoogh 
fort  in  collecting  together,  and  praising  some  men  are  born  with  a  desire  to  mini 
each  other,  since  the  community  will  not  their  own  business,  all  men  are  born  with 
do  so  for  them.  And  truly,  any  one  a  fondness  for  interfering  with  the  aflairs 
who  heard  them  would  imagine,  that  a  of  others." 

congress  of  wits  was  then  and  there  hoi-      Tablets  and  exclamations  were  now 
den,  in  formal  deputation  from  the  four  at  work  again. 

corners  of  the  globe.  "If  your  object  in  writing  is  present 

At  6rsr,  a  serious  obstacle  presented  notoriety,  you  must  knock  at  the  pub- 
itself  against  my  admission  into  this  so-  lie  brains  with  a  quarto,  for  they  are 
dety  ;  as  none  but  those  who  had  al-  never  at  home  to  the  gentle  tap  of  air 
ready  written  something,  were  eligible,  octavo.      Notes,    wide    lines,    and  a 
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Thames  of  margin,  will  soon  swell  up  "  I  am  far  from  being  of  opinion," 
the  frog  to  a  sufficient  bull.  In  poetry,  said  be,  "  either  that  the  public  taste, 
you  must  either  invent  a  new  measure,  generally  speaking,  is  vitiated,  or  that 
or  revive  an  old  one  ;  you  must  write  there  is  an  insensibility  to  talent  among 
with  diluted  ink,  and  eke  out  a  thought  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  run  rather  into 
to  three  pages  ;  and,  above  all,  must  be  the  opposite  extreme,  and  hold  up  indif- 
eedulous  to  bring  adjectives  and  sub-  ferent  writers,  as  prodigies  of  wit.  For- 
stanttvee  together,  which,  having  never  merly,  seven  or  eight  geniuses  in  a  cen* 
been  so  close  before,  naturally  stare  in  tury,  were  thought  sufficient ;  but  now 
astonishment  at  finding  themselves  side  man,  woman  and  child,  all  have  genius. 
by  side.  For  this  purpose,  a  calida  We  are  not  content  with  a  Pleiades,  we 
jwutura  between  obsolete  and  new-  must  create  a  galaxy.  And,  indeed,  to 
made  words,  is  the  surest  and  easiest  re*  my  judgment,  this  propensity  is  not 
source.  without  some  reason  ;  for  though  we  do 

"  But  if  plain  prose  be  your  object,  not,  perhaps,  possess  any  one  star  of  the 

Jou  most  not  write  a  condensed  style,  first  magnitude,  yet  our  literary  hernia- 
ut  contrive  to  make  every  sentence  a  pbere  is  illuminated  by  so  glorious  a 
labyrinth  of  parentheses,  hypotheses,  and  cluster  of  smaller  lights,  that  we  may  de- 
repetitions.  In  a  word,  it  is  now  the  fy  any  former  age  to  compare  with  the 
fashion  to  write  as  if  you  were  speaking,  present  in  collective  brilliancy." 
and  to  speak  as  if  you  were  writing.  "  By  Jupiter,  Sir,  you  are  a  satellite 

"  Then  as  for  the  subject,  there  is  on  this  occasion  ;"  observed  the  pale 
nothing  so  lucrative  as  novels  or  travels,  gentleman,  and  the  company  laughed 
Happy  are  those  authors,  who  feel  a  de-  and  recorded. 

sire  to  see  a  thousand  miles.  They  set  The  remainder  of  the  conversation 
off  some  fine  morning  with  a  portman-  was  conducted  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
teau,  take  a  tour  through  France  and  with  frequent  pauses  ;  because  as  all 
the  Netherlands,  then  publish,  and  out  were  determined  not  to  commit  tbem- 
of  the  profits  afford  themselves  a  trunk  selves  by  talking  plain  sense,  silence, 
for  their  next  excursion.  To  conclude,  portentous  of  epigram,  was  often  the 
nobody  now  will  allow  genius  out  of  a  consequence. 

certain  circle,  and  public  taste  is  as  flue-  At  length  I  left  them,  and  returned 
tuating  as  the  Ocean.  Nothing  floats  home,  with  the  full  conviction,  that  a 
upon  ita  surface  but  trifles,  and  the  light-  party  specifically  meeting  to  talk,  is  the 
ness  of  a  production  may  always  be  most  silent  assembly  in  nature;  that 
known  by  its  buoyancy."  nothing  can  be  more  duH  than  a  firm 

I  have  not  interrupted  my  detail  of  resolution  to  be  witty,  and  nothing  so 
this  harangue,  with  a  list  of  the  mur-  little  conducive  to  knowledge,  as  a  pre- 
mured  eulogies  that  its  several  passages  meditated  conversation  for  the  purpose 
received,  but  when  the  speaker  had  end-  of  imparting  it.     Adieu, 
ed,  an  old  cynical  gentleman  took  up 
the  subject. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette.. 

ON  TASTE  IN  FEMALE  DRESS. 

"nr**  u  tke  natural  nana  or  beauty.    Without  attachment  tothe  better  sex  remains  pure 
^^d«m«womaaU.geffi,i*t.ge«tbatb  ^d  undiminished,  and,  thank  heaven, 

I  my  perception  of  physical  and  moral 

AM  an  old  roan  now,  Mr.  Editor;  beauty  is  still  in  its  meridian  of  power, 
but  I  have  loved  the  ladies  dearly  all  I  look  back  upon  the  years  of  my  youth 
the  days  of  my  life  ;  and,  though  "  the  — upon  the  prime  of  my  manhood — 
high  blood"  no  longer  runs  "  frolic  when  the  loveliest  and  the  best  of  women 
through  my  veins" — though  the  frost  of  was  the  solace  of  my  heart,  with  a  dear, 
•ge  has  "  silvered  o'er  my  head"— my  a  soothing  delight,  which  the  weahh  of 
21     Athsnev)*    Vol.?.  worlds  could  not  purchase.         , 
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3aty-fivtt  years  have  mot  rolled  re- 
gardless over  my  head.  Within  thai 
period-*— a  little  eternity  in  prospective! 
but  scarcely  more  than  a  pout  in  the 
past-~maay  are  the  changes  of  the  times, 
and  of  manners,  that  I  have  observed. 
Connected,  in  some  measure,  with  my 
naturally  invincible  admiration  of  the 
i  sex,  has  been  an  attention  to  their  various 
styles  of  personal  decoration;  and  though, 
in  Home  respects,  I  entartaso  a  perfectly 
philosophical  contempt  of  dress,  I  will 
not  shrink  from  the  avowal,  that,  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  beautiful  woman,  dew 
gantly  and  tastefully  attired,  I  have,  at 
all  times,  enjoyed  a  pleasure  of  no  vulgar 
cast  Time  was,  when  the  waist  of  a 
span, 

"  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  leu," 

was  die  summit  of  female  ambition ; 
when  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Devon* 
shire,  whose  zone  was  exactly  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  orange  and  a  half,  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  whole  world  of 
fashion  ;  bfct  this,  and  numberless  other 
absurdities,  have  been  hurried  down  the 
stream  of  oblivion,  never  more,  it  it 
hoped*  to  intrude  into  the  regions  of 
taste.  Peaked  stomachers,  foru6catton 
bosoms,  monstrous  craws,  cork  hips,  and 
tfrotnberarft  pads,  have,  in  succession, 
been  consigned  to  the  u  family  vault  of 
all  the  Capulets;"  and  notwithstanding 
its  faults,  I  most  be  permitted  to  consider 
the  present  age  as  greatly  superior  to- 
many  that  are  past 

The  love  of  dress  is  natural  to  woman. 
This  has  been  seen,  and  attested,  in  ah* 
ages  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  in 
the  most  savage  as  well  as  in  the  most 
polished  states.  It  is  a  laudable,  a  use- 
ful, an  interesting  propensity;  but  it 
requires  to  be  chastened  and  regulated 
by  the  hand  of  taste,  by  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  io  nature,  of  the  correct  and 
harmonious  in  art  Thus  it  will  gen- 
erally be  seen,  that  the  mind  which  is 
most  highly  cultivated,  will  be  most 
successful  in  the  art  of  personal  decora- 
tion, provided  its  attention  be  directed, 
or  attracted  towards  that  point.  Lord 
Chesterfield  declared,  that  he  could  not 
help  forming  some  opinion  of  a  man's 
sense,  and  character,  from  the  style  of  his 
dress.    Such  a  criterion  is  by  no  means 


rnfeibbte ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  feeling,  or  sentamoot^especidry 
with  respect  lo  the  opposite  sex — is  more 
general  than  might  beat  first  suspected  ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  eeidenv  if  ever,  mast 
with  a  female,  whose  general  style  of 
dress  is  chaste*  elegant,  and  appropriate, 
that  we  do  not*  on  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, find  much  in  her  disposition, 
mind,  and  manner,  to  admire,  and  te 
love. 

I  have  already  resnerked,  that  the 
love  of  dress  isnatereito  woman.  Look 
at  the  Hottentot  fair,  bedaubed  with 
gsease  and  ochre ;  tee  the  native  of  the 
South  Sea  Island*  gaily  bedigbt  to  sheik, 
and  beads,  and  feathers,  and  ferruginous 
pendants  in  her  ears  and  nose;  and,  to 
come  nearer  home,  observe  the  country 
wench,  tricked  out  in  Baring  ribbons,  and 
rivaling  the  rainbow  in  the  number  and 
variety;  if  not  io  the  beauty,  of  its  colors. 
Here  k  the  love  of  dress  in  all  its  native 
force ;  but  where  is  the  chastening  hand 
of  taste,  the  nice  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  correct?  The  British  fair, 
thanks  to  the  powder-tax,  have  long  re- 
linquished the  practice  of  kneading  op 
their  tresses  into  dough,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  flour  and  fat — a  practice  as  odious 
as  that  of  the  Hottentots ;  for  what  is 
there  more  offensive  or  ridiculous  in  nd 
dust  and  grease,  than  in  white  dust  and 

Emse  ? — bat  they  still  retain  that  relic  of 
rbarism,  the  weaving  ear-rings.  Why 
should  they  not,  like  some  of  their  sable- 
sisters,  adorn  their  olfactory  organs  in 
the  same  chaste  and  simple  style  ? — The 
short  petticoats,  which  now  so  frequently 
enable  the  Bond-Street  lounger  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  color  of  bis  mistress's  garters, 
are  doubtlessly  an  importation  from  that 
land  where  Vice  reigns  triumphant— 
where  Modesty  has  long  forgotten  to 
blush.     Still  are  we  doomed  to  exclaim, 

"  O,  France,  whose  edicts  govern  drew  and 

neat, 
Thy  victor,  Britain,  bendi  beneath  tby  feet  V 

The  almost  equal  barbarous,  though  not 
equally  indecent,  mode  of  hooping  the 
dresseB  and  pelisses  round,  like  so  many 
beer-barrels,  originated,  I  presume, 
eastward  of  Temple-Bar.  The  wearers 
of  these  dresses  always  remind  me  of 
brewers'  wives  and  daughters,  hanging 
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oat  the  signs  of  their  family  trade.   Vfe  they  should  appear.    With  this  view,  £ 

hate  reformed  many  of  these  abuses  in  will  endeavour,  in  another  brief  epistle, 

the  dominions  of  fashion ;  why  should  to  offer  some  suggestions,  whicb,  I  flatter 

we  not  reform  them  all?    I  would  will-  myself,  your  fair  readers  will  not  deem 

ingly  see  my  dear  and  naturaUy-fascin~  altogether  undeserving  of  attention.     In 

ajftag  countrywomen  as  lovely  as  nature  the  interim,  I  subscribe  myself, 
and  her  attendant  graces  designed  that  Yours,  fee.         Ssnex. 

NEW  GERMAN  TRAGEDY. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Guilt,  (Dk  SchuldJ  a  Tragedy,  dreH,  and  his  family  was  on  the  point  of 

becoming  extinct,  and  -bis  estates  return- 

Ae*.    ByADOLPHUSMULLNER.  jDg  ^    ^   ^^    whm|    ^   Cmafim 

kF  all  the  tragedies  which  have  been  became  pregnant  By  the  advice  of  her 
brought  of  late  years  upon  the  Ger-  physicians  she  goes  to  the  baths  at  Bare-* 
man  stage,  none  has  excited  so  much  in-  ges,  but  her  husband,  being  obliged  to 
terest  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  attend  the  King  to  the  army,  cannot  ac- 
article.  The  most  ardent  panegyrics  company  her.  Beings  protestatrt, she  is 
have  been  lavished  on  the  author ;  he  afraid  of  living  under  her  own  name  in  a 
has  been  compared  to  Schiller,  Goethe,  Catholic  country,  at  a  time  when  religious 
and  even  to  Shakspeare.  Mr.  M.  has  fury  was  at  its  height ;  and  she  borrow3 
himself  protested  against  these  exaggerat-  the  name  of  a*  Catholic  family,  wlmv 
ed  praises,  with  a  candor  which  does  as  allow  her  to  do  bo.  At  Bareges  she  is 
much  honor  to  his  character,  as  his  tragedy  happily  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she 
does  to  his  talents.  What  is  peculiarly  calls  Hugues,  but  her  bad  health,  and 
remarkable  in  this  piece  is,  that  it  seems  the  war,  binder  her  from  returning  home, 
(and  is  indeed  considered  by  the  French  At  the  end  of  two  years  her  soa  dies ; 
critics,)  to  be  a  kind  of  compromise  be-  she  is  in  despair  at  her  loss;  but  Donna 
tween  the  romantic  or  German,  and  the  Laura,  a  Spanish  lady,  who  is  also  at 
regular  or  French  tragedy.  The  three  Bareges  with  her  second  son  of  the  same 
unities  are  observed  with  sufficient  strict-  age  as  Hugues,  gives  him  to  the  Countess, 
ness.  The  time  is  from  the  evening  of  induced  to  this  by  the  prediction  of  a 
one  day  till  midnight  the  day  following;  gypsey  Woman,  whom  she  met  during 
toe  scene  is  not  always  in  the  same  apart-  her  pregnancy  with  this  second  son,  and 
meat,  but  in  the  same  Chateau  ;  the  who,  out  of  spite  at  having  been  refused 
action  is  one,  and  very  simple,  being  the  alms  by  her,  threatened,  that  if  the  child 
discovery  of  a  crime  to  all  those  who  are  with  which  she  was  pregnant  proved  a 
interested  in  it  The  author  has  employ-  son,  he  should  assassinate  his  elder 
ed  no  theatrical  parade,  no  stage  trick,  brother  ;  if  a  daughter,  the  son  already 
and  has  observed  almost  rigorously  the  born  should  kill  his  sister.  Laura, 
rigorous  precept  of  Horace, "  Nee  quarta  credulous  and  superstitious,  whose  bus- 
loqui  persona  laborec"  Hfe  has  but  fire  band  went  to  America  before  the  birth  of 
characters,  and  very  rarely  introduces  this  son,  gladly  gives  this  child  to  the 
more  than  three  at  one  time.  The  char-  Countess,  in  order  to  save  her  elder  son, 
acters,  however,  and  the  execution  of  of  whom  she  is  extravagantly  fond, 
the  piece,  bring  it  nearly  to  the  class  of  The  Countess  returning  to  Norway, 
Romantic  Tragedy.  The  intrigue  is  presents  this  child  to  her  husband  as  his 
very  simple  ;  but  the  previous  develope-  son ;  but  being  afterwards  delivered  of  a 
ments,  which  are  necessary  to  inform  the  daughter,  she  reveals  ttfe  secret  to  him, 
reader,  are  extremely  complicated.  The  except  the  name  ottbe  mother,  which  she 
subject  of  the  piece  is  fratricide ;  but  the  has  sworn  never  to  betray.  After  her 
author,  unwilling  to  bring  it  on  the  stage,  dean,  the  Count  informs  the  King,  who, 
has  invented  the  following  story.  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Oerin- 

Ed win,  Count  ofOerindour,  a  power-  dour,  bestows,  by  a  secret  diploma,  this 
ful  Norwegian  noble  man,  had  no  chil-  name,  and  all  the  estate*  of  the  family 
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on  the   person  to  whom  Edwin  shall  Laura,  in  America,  returns  to  Spain.  t 
deliver  the  diploma  before  his  death.         Certain  circumstances  persuade  him*  that 

Laura's  two  sons  grow  up.       Don  his  son  has  been  assassinated,  and  other 
Carlos,  the  eldest,  in  Spain,  as  the  son  of  signs  make  hkn  believe  that  he  shall  find 
Don  Valeros :    Hugues,  in  Norway,  as  the  assassin  in  the  North.  *  He  arrives  at 
the  son  of  the  Count  of  Oerindour.  Don  the  Chateau  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
Carlos  being  arrived  at  man's  estate,  is  and  after  several  masterly  scenes,  in  the 
married    to  the    beautiful  and    noble  two  following  acts,  Hugues,  convinced 
Elvira,  whom  he  adores,  but  without  that  he  has  been  guilty    of  fratricide, 
being  loved  by  her.     Hugues,  at  his  fa-  makes  the  dreadful  confession.     In  the 
ther's  death,  learns  all  that  the  latter  midst  of  the  stupor,  the  grief  and  the 
knew  of  his  secret.     Without  thinking  indignation  which  this  confession  causes, 
on  marriage,  bis  whole  desire  is  to  find  Hugues,  struck  with  the  paternal  male* 
his  true  parents,  of  whom  he  knows  only  diction,  conceives  and  declares  his  reso- 
the  name  of  their  country.      However,  lution  to  expiate  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 
be  goes  to  Spain,  meets  Don  Carlos,  and  Thus  ends  the  third  act,  and  perhaps  it 
conceives  an  ardent  friendship  for  him.  should  have  been  the  last     However, 
Unhappily  he  becomes  deeply  enamour*  Mr.  Milliner  has  judged  it  necessary  to 
ed  of  Elvira, who  is  sensible  of  his  passion,  add  a  fourth,  in  which  each  of  the  actors 
and  cannot  conceal  it.      The  delicate  seeks  a  denouement  according    to  their 
health  of  Carlos  inspires  Hugues  with  several  characters.     At  length  Hugues 
hopes  which  Elvira  does  not  discourage,  and  Elvira  stab  each  other. 
Love  and  friendship  struggle  in  the  mind       The  true  merit  of  this  tragedy  is  in  the 
of  the  young  Count     He  saves  the  life  developement  of  the  characters,  which 
of  Carlos  at  a  bull-fight,  at  the  risk  of  are  perfectly  supported  ;  in  the  simplicity 
his  own.     But  jealousy  seizes  the  mind  of  the  action,  above  all  in  the  progressive 
of  Carlos.     Elvira  io forms  the  Count  picture  of  the  remorse  of  Hugues,  and 
that  her  husband  has  a  plan  against  his  in  its  truly  terrifying  effect     There  is  a 
life.     Hugues  goes  in  order  to  reconcile  profound  and  highly  tragic  moral  in  the 
himself  with  him :  he  sees  him  alone  in  influence  which  the  crime  of  Hugues 
a  forest,  without  being  perceived  by  him.  exercises    on    all  who   approach  him. 
All  the  passions  are  aroused  in  his  heart,  Nobody  can  be  happy  near  him ;  neither 
he  takes  aim  at  Carlos,  fires,  and  the  his  wife,  who  reproaches  hecseif  with 
fratricide  is  consummated.     Soon  after,  having  entertained  a  guilty  passion  for 
Elvira,  easily  consoled,  marries,  though  him,  and  who  sees  him  a  constant  prey 
without  knowing  it,  the  murderer  of  her  to  sombre  melancholy,  nor  the  tender 
husband.  Jerta  who  adores  him,  as  she  perceives 

Such  is  the  ground-work  of  this  Trag-  that  be  is  not  happy,  nor  young  Otto, 
edy,  which  is  almost  sufficient  to  give  the  who  seems  to  divine  that  he  is  the 
reader  a  view  of  it,  for  the  rest  passes  murderer  of  his  father ;  lastly,  Valeros 
almost  wholly  in  acquainting  the  specta-  himself  cannot  find  his  second  son 
tors  with  what  we  have  related  to  our  without  discovering  io  him  the  assassin 
readers.  The  scene  is  in  Norway,  in  of  bis  eldest  son:  so  many  persons  ren- 
the  castle  whither  Hugues,  after  the  dered  unbapr^  byone  crime  really  inspire 
commission  of  his  crime,  returns  with  that  pity  and  that  terror  which  according 
Elvira  and  the  young  Otto,  a  boy  of  12  to  the  legislator  of  the  stage  must  purity 
years  of  age,  the  son  of  Elvira  and  Don  the  passions.  Great  hopes  may  be  en* 
Carlos.  Jerta,  the  daughter  of  Count  tertained  of  a  poet  who,  having  waited 
Oerindour,  who  believes  herself  the  sister  till  the  age  of  thirty-eight  Uxenter  the  lists, 
of  Hugues,  lives  with  them.  Don  announces  himself  by  such  a  beginning. 
Valeros  having  lost    his  wife,  Donna 
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NEW  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA. 

Fram  the  Literary  Gazette,  June  1S17. 


Extracts  ofLETTTmsfrort  a  Swiss 
Traveller,  in  North-America, 
in  the  summer  of  18 16. 

(Continued.) 

Philadelphia. 

I  LEFT  New-York  on  the  17th  of 
Jane  and  arrived  on  the  18th  in  the 
evening  at  Philadelphia.  We  travelled 
3  leagues  to  Amboy  by  water,  aad  at  3 
in  the  afternoon  seated  ourselves  in-  a 
carriage,  and  travelling  the  whole  night 
arrived  the  next  day  at  noon  at  Burling- 
ton, whence  we  continued  our  journey 
in  a  steam-boat  to  Philadelphia.  The 
road  from  Amboy  to  Burlington  is  very 
romantic  ;  one  always  travels  through 
thick  woods  where  one  finds  some  fami- 
lies settled  here  and  there  ;  after  you 
have  gone  about  19  or  15  leagues  the 
country  extends  into  a  most  beautiful 
and  cultivated  plain.  Philadelphia  is  far 
handsomer  than  New-York,  and  a  great 
deal  larger,  but  built  in  the  same  style. 
The  market-street  is  half  a  league  in 
length  :  in  the  middle  of  it  are  covered 
Arcade*,  where  the  market  is  kept,  500 
new  houses  are  built  annually  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  same  cleanliness  is  observ- 
ed as  at  New- York  and  the  houses  are 
furnished  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Free- Masons'  Lodge  is  very  handsome, 
as  also  the  hospitals  and  the  botanic  gar- 
den. Half  a  league  from  the  city  are 
water-works  where  the  water  is  forced 
by  a  steam-engine  150  feet  high,  and  in 
such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  whole 
city.  New- York  is  not  so  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  when  it  remains  long 
dry  there  the  laundresses  cannot  work 
for  four  or  even  six  weeks.  Philadel- 
phia has  130,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
near  the  half  are  Germans.  This  port 
b  not  so  good  as  that  of  New- York,  be- 
cause in  winter  the  navigation  is  inter- 
rupted for  some  weeks.  Here  is  the 
greatest  trade  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  hither  ateo  the  most 
j»rt  of  the  productions  of  ttie  inte- 
rior are  brought  and  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.  Here  are  a  great  many  church- 
es, but  yet  there  are  not  enough  for  the 
many  different  sects  3  there  are  about 


fifty-three  sects,  of  which  many  have 
divine  service  in  their  houses.  Here  are 
also  some  Jews  but  very  few. 

Among  the  sects  less  known  among 
us  are  the  Anabaptists  (more^  properly 
Rebaptists).  They  have  a  very  large 
and  fine  church,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  placed  a  font,  forty  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, where  they  perform  the  ceremony 
of  baptism,  which  according  to  their 
belief  is  to  be  frequently  repeated.  -  This 
font  is  between  three  and  four  feet  deep. 
The  person  to  be  baptised,  who  at  any 
age  when  bis  conscience  wishes  fofr  this 
purification  can  desire  repabtisui,  jtrtnps, 
with  his  own  silk  cloak  over  his  cUMhes, 
into  the  water.  The  minister  wha  ex- 
pects him  there  takes  him  by  the  bead, 
pronouncing*  certain  form  of  prayer  and 
dips  him  under  the  water,  (the  congre- 
gation singing  a  if  the  while,)  dries  his 
face  and  begins  the  ceremony  anew. 
The  persons  baptised,  go  each  stex  apart, 
into  a  room  to  change  their  clothes.  In 
the  winter  this  ceremony  is  said  to  be 
performed  on  the  ice  of  the  "fiver  in 
which  a  hole  is  broken  for  this  purpose. 
The  second  no  less  remarkable  sect  are 
the  Methodists  :  in  New- York  ttiey 
have  five  churches,  but  here  they  have 
more  than  ten.  This  sect  was  founded  . 
by  a  Swiss  (born  at  Nyon)and  incremes 
so  much  that  it  will  very  soon  become) " 
predominant.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ' 
enthusiasm  in  the  manner  of  their  divine 
worship,  in  which  they  make  their  dis- 
courses depend  on  the  internal  motions 
of  the  spirit.  Their  very  great  numbers 
in  this  city  and  their  increasing  pros- 
perity, prove  that  they  are  not  the  less 
good  citizens.  The  Moravians  form  an 
estimable  community  ;  they  are  very 
good  and  charitable,  ready  to  assist  their 
fellow  creatures  ;  and  give  their  children 
an  excellent  education  ;  the  poorest  has 
them  taught  foreign  languages,  music, 
drawing,  history,  and  geography.  I 
was  lately  at  Bethlehem ,20  leagues  from 
here,  which  is  wholly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans, Moravians,  Prussians,  Saxons  and 
Netherlander.  I  was  every  where  re- 
ceived very  well,  every  thing  is  in  the 
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real  genuine  German  style,  and  what  elephant  ami  has  two  curved  teeth, 
one  receives  from  them,  they  give  with  of  which  the  one  weighs  206  and 
an  honest  and  good  heart.  In  every  the  other  230  pounds.*  The  tiring 
house  where  there  are  daughters,  one  rattle-snakes  aad  other  venomous  ser- 
hears  the  harp  or  piano-forte,  which  are  peats  are .  also  very  remarkable.  I 
accompanied  .with  the  finest  German  was  also  struck  with  the  paintings 
songs.  Km  of   some   Wild  Indians  token  in  their 

The  fire-offices  are  on  a  very  good  costumes,  at  full  length ;  these  people 
plan  ;  in  New-York  they  have  more  come  here,  now  and  then  ;  they  are  of  a 
than  70  fire-engines,  in  Philadelphia  copper  colour,  and  are  wrapped  in  the 
100 ;  every  one  is  furnished  with  a  skins  of  wild  animals.  When  they  am 
bell  which  rings  when  they  drive  it  along,  not  drunk  they  seem  to*ave  a  very  good- 
and  with  one  wheel  which  serves  to  natured  disposition.  There  aw  a  great 
wind  up  the  leather  pipes  ;  to  every  en-  many  negroes  in  New-York  and  Phila- 
gine  belong  50  firemen,  to  get  upon  the  delphia  ;  there  may  be  about  30,000  ; 
roofs,  to  puU  them  down  if  necessary,  the  girls  are  slaves  till  their  18th,  the 
and  save  what  is  to  be  saved.  Through-  males  till  their  41st  year  ;  the  latter  are 
out  the  whole  city  there  are  fire-plugs  at  present  sold  at  from  100  to  130  dol- 
at  every  50  steps,  where  the  pipes  are  law.  Here  are  but  few  roanuUcturm ; 
screwed  in  :  the  pipes  make  a  commu-  one  gets  every  thing  cheaper  from  Eu- 
nicatioo  from  one  engine  to  another  ;  if  rope  than  they  would  be  able  to  make 
one  place  is  on  fire,  all  the  adjacent  it  here.  The  chace  is  free  to  every 
streets  are  full  of  fire-engines  to  supply  body  ;  but  little  use  is  made  of  this  lib- 
water.  The  fire  insurance  offices  are  wty  ;  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  from  this 
.  very  safe  ;  they  insure  not  only  buildings  city  there*  is  a  great  deal  of  game,  as  deer 
but  effects  of  every  kind.  and  bears  which  are  very  good  eating. 

The  museum  in  Philadelphia  is  worth  Wolves  are  not  uncommon  ;  rabbits 
seeing  :  it  contains  more  than  1240  and  squirrels  very  numerous. 
bircU,136  portraits  of  eminent  characters  ,  nig  AmericM  Mammoth  is  taowfter 
of  America,  and  more  than  8000  other  much  tnmller  tfaao  those  which  have  teea 
articles.  Among  the  212  quadrupeds  is  J««n<|  *»  Europe  and  Asia,  tosse  *fe  *f* 
A.        w  *u       •*  •    toe    .i  j    foood  at  Constant,  near  Statt^ard,  weigh  oe- 

the    Mammoth:    it  is  18  feet  long  and  tweeafi?eaod  six  hundred  poands. 
il|  high.     He  is  much  larger  than  an  CMcitMUMr  m*. 


THE  "FINE  MAN,"  OR  POPULAR  PREACHER. 

•*  BcOvAtom*." -mart.  (what  is  called)  a  very  popular  preacher 

■■    ■   The  toe  man.  at  a   place  of  divine  worship  recently 

To  the  Editor  of  the  European  Magazine*  «***•     The  building  was  a  fine  build. 
im,  ing  ;  that  is,  it  was,  as  Johnson  applies 

AMONG  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  word,  a  4t  splendid"  one ;  the  paint- 
the  present  period,  are  the  very  ex-  ed  glass  was^/ine,  it  was  "  showy" — the 
traordinary  revolutions  which  have  taken  decorations  of  the  pews  and  galleries 
place  in  the  system  of  language.  Words  were  fine,  they  were  "elegant."  To 
and  phrases  which  have  hitherto  been  all  these  the  word  in  its  general  accep- 
applied  to  fixed  ideas,  and  never  used  tation  was  altogether  applicable  :  but  I 
but  to  express  determinate  characteristics  was  told  by  the  sextoness,  that  I  should 
of  men  and  things,  are  now  accepted  in  be  charmed  with  the  preacher,  for  be  was 
a  latitude  of  meaning  which,  without  a  *•  a  fine  man."  As  I  did  not  fully  com- 
cotisiderable  degree  of  forced  construe-  prehend  this  indefinite  term  of  the  good 
tion,  would  be  understood  by  a  plain  woman's  admiration,  I  waited  with^ro- 
philologist  as  implying  the  direct  con-  patience  for  the  appearance  of  the  preacn- 
trary  sentiment  to  that  which  theyUiow  er,  when  I  expected,  according  to  my 
convey.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  habitual  appropriation  of  the  phrase,  to 
me  last  Sunday,  when  1  went  to  hear  see  an  athletic,  healthy,  good  looking 
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gentlenua,  of  a  welf-proportioned  sta*  aisle  and  surrounded  tbe  door.  After 
lute,  ascend  the  pulpit ;  and  I  honestly  some  time,  the  poor  devote*  came  to 
coafoaa,  a  female's  taste  somewhat  influ-  herself,  and,  wkh  uplifted  hands  and  an 
eaoed  my  expectation — but,  alas  !  my  agonized  countenance,  exclaimed,  "  O 
feminise  ideas  of  "  a  fine  man"  were  all  he  is  a  fine  roan  ! — but  I  am  a  poor  lost 
put  to  flight  in  an  instant,  when  I  beheld  creature— lost  for  ever."— I  said  all  that 
a  tall,  thin  person,  with  a  pale  dejected  common  sense  could  suggest,  and  ven* 
countenance  and  lank  black  hair,  spread  tared  to  point  out  to  her  the  contredic- 
his  arms  over  the  cushion,  and  twining  tory  nature  of  tbe  preacher's  denuncia- 
tbe  long  shrivelled  fingers  of  his  sickly  ttons,  as  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
bands  together,  call  upon  the  congrega-  the  properties  of  Deity  and  tbeprincipUs 
tie*,  wkh  a  tremulous  accent,  to  pray,  of  the  gospel  ;  but  all  to  bo  purpose — - 
Notwithstanding  my  disappointment,  I  I  offered  to  accompany  her  home  ;  but 
psaparad  to  da  as  1  was  bid — but  what  no  !  M  she  was  now  recovered,  and  she 
was  my  surprise  when  I  heard  myself  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  the.  sermon 

and  all  my  fellow-worshippers  deaoun*  for  the  world — Mr.  F was  so  fin$. 

eed,  with  tbe  utmost  vehemence  of  ex-  a  man."— I  therefore  left  her  to  beY 

Cation,  as  all  wandering  upon  the  strange  infatuation.  The  sextosess^who 
ok  of  H — I,  ready  to  fall- into  the  bot-  had  attended  us  with  some  hartshorn, 
toailess  pit  of  destruction— graceless,  told  me,  that  the  young  lady  was  the 
prayedess,  hopeless  sinnerf— who  had  youngest  daughter  of  a  gentleman  resid- 
fWfeiled  all  expectation  of  mercy,  and  ing  in  that  street,  who  had  positively 
without  God  in  the  world — without  forbidden  her  from  attending  this  fine 
the  power  to  repent,  or  to  pray,  or  to  man's  preachments — that  she  was  a  most 
hope — all  vessels  fitted  for  destruction —  amiable  youngs  woman,  beloved  for  her 
all  the  victims  of  Satan— all  eternally  gentleness  of  manners  and  charitable  at- 
lost!— whale  at  every  close  of  a  sentence,  tentions  to  tbe  poor,  but  that  she  had 
this  "fine  man"  was  encouraged  to  go  been  converted  from  tbe  world,  and  had 
oa  in  this  damnatory  strain  by  tbe  length-  given  up  all  the  vanities  of  its  amuse- 
aaed  groans  and  deep  sighs  of  his  audi-  meats,  and  followed  this  minister  where- 
tory.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Editor,  I  shrunk  ever  he  went — that  she  was  a  very  ac- 
within  me  from  this  "fine  man's"  pre-  com  pushed  lady,  but  bad  now  given  up 
samptuouB  address  to  the  Deity,  whom,  her  music  and  drawing  as  uo profitable 
without  the  least  hesitation,  he  stripped  to  her  precious  soul,  and  did  nothing 
of  every  attribute  of  mercy  and  com  pas-  now  but  pray  and  read  her  bible  and 
8»on,  and  clothed  in  all  the  terrors  of  un-  write  religious  pamphlets,  which  she  dis- 
yieldthg  vengeance  and  inflexible  wrath,  persed  with  her  own  baud,  as  she  walk- 
My  mind,  however,  was  doomed  to  suf-  ed  from  one  poor  person's  habitation  to 
far  a  still  greater  outrage,  when  this  "fine  another.  "  Would  you  choose  to  go 
nW  told  us^that  we  could  not  dare  to  back  to  the  pew,  madam  f ' — I  thanked 
suppose  ourselves  in  the  way  of  salva-  her,  but  declined  her  offer ;  and  finding 
tioo,  that  for  ought  we   knew  we  bad  that  I  was  in  time  for  the  sermon  at  the 

been  consigned  to  perdition  long  before  ,  I  bent  my  steps  thither,  unwii- 

we  were  born,  nay  from  everlasting  to  ling  to  give  up  my  morning's  devotions, 
everlasting  ! — I  was  attempting  to  mea-  As  I  walked,  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting, 
sure  this  immensity  of  the  preacher's  with  a  melancholy  regret,  upon  the  un- 
leap  of  presumption,  when  I  was  roused  happy  perversion  of  religious  feeling 
from  my  computation  by  tbe  hysterical  which  had  involved  this  young  creature 
sobbing*  of  a  young  female  at  my  side,  in  so  much  despondency  and  distress  of 
As  I  was  the  only  one  in  tbe  pew  be-  heart  ;  and  felt  something  like  indignant 
fides  herself,  I  hec?ine  alarmed  at  the  regret  arising  within  my  breast,  that  such 
increasing  loudness  of  her  sobs,  and  pre-  "fine  men"  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
vailed  upon  her  to  go  out  with  me  for  grade  the  pure  design  of  gos|>el  grace 
™£  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little  air.  into  so  dreadful  misrepresentation  of  its 
With  some  difficulty  we  made  our  way  merciful  purpose — and  to  work  upon 
through  the  crowd  that  blocked    up  tbe  the  weak  minds  of  their  hca.ers,  by  rob- 
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bing  them  of  the  only  sure  dependence  tone  oF  supplication,  he  delivered  one  of 
which  nature  and  reason  can  possum,  the  admirable  collects  of  our  church, 
for  cousolatioD  under  the  infirmities  of  which  he  concluded  with  the  Lord's 
the  one  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  oth-  Prayer — There  was  a  certain  petite*** 
er.  Religion,  thought  I,  was  given  to  however,  in  his  delivery  of  both,  thatep- 
man  to  make  him  happier  by  making  peered  to  me  to  fall  very  short  of  the 
him  better,  by  improving  his  nature  and  dignified  composition  of  the  one  and  the 
assisting  his  reason — but  here  is  a  "fine  sublime  character  of  the  other.  I  began 
man"  who  makes  both  the  source  of  an  to  suspect  that  this  "fine  mau"  was 
inevitable  misery  that  disqualifies  both  somewhat  more  of  the  fine  gentleman 
from  reaping  the  benefits  of  that  Faith  than  becomes  the  preacher,  or  befits 
which  supplies  the  defects  of  each.  the  pulpit     The  text  consisted  of  two 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  the ,  words — **  Jesus  wept'- — it  was  deliver* 

and  found  myself  too  late  for  a  seat  in  ed  with  a  pause  before  and  a  pause  after, 
the  body  of  the  chapel :  I,  therefore,  which  gave  me  some  idea  of  his  having 
ascended  the  ga  Her/,  and  took  possession  borrowed  from  one  of  our  tragedians 
of  the  end  of  a  form  which  happened  to  the  idea  of  giving  effect  by  suspense, 
be  unoccupied.  Here,  however,  I  found  At  length  he  began  his  exordium,  with 
no  room  for  kneeling,  and  therefore  was  a  pathos  of  voice  that  prepared  me  for 
compelled,,. Jfco  sit  during  the  prayers,  a  violent  attack  upon  my  compassionate 
While  the  psalm  was  singing,  I  was  ac-  sensibilities— *- It  was  duly  interspersed 
oosted  by  an  elderly  lady,  who  assured  with  common-place  remarks  upon  the 
me  that  she  had  come  all  the  way  from  afflictions  of  our  mortal  condition,  which 
Lisson  Green  to  hear  Mr.  — ,  he  was  were  introduced  with  a  proportionate' 
so  fine  a  man. — "  Did  you  ever  hear  accompaniment  of  Oh*  !  and  Ah%  I  and 
him,  madam  V — On  my  replying  in  the  the  whole  enforced  with  sentential  refer- 
negative,  she  declared  I  should  be  quite  ences  to  our  own  every-day  conscious- 
delighted.  As  delight  was  a  sensation  ness  of  the  instability  of  human  affairs, 
which  I  certainly  had  not  experienced  in  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the  certainty  of 
my  first  devotional  attempt,  I  was  glad  death.  After  a  long  apostrophe  to  the 
to  hear  that  my  mind  would  be  recom-  grim  King  of  Terrors,  be  went  on  to 
jiensed  for  the  discomfiture  it  had  al  •  portray  the  despotism  of  the  Tyrant, 
ready  undergone.  The  psalm  finished,  but  totally  omitted  the  power  and  wis- 
which  was  very  properly  sung  by  the  dom  of  his  Conqueror.  This  portraiture 
objects  of  the  institution  and  as  properly  he  attempted  to  strengthen  by  tbe^nood- 
joined  in  by  the  congregation,  I  looked  ulation  of  his  musical  voice  and*  the 
towards  the  pulpittand  beheld  a  complete  sweetness  of  its  cadences — until  he  came 
contrast  in  the  preacher  to  him  whom  I  to  the  great  fact  to  which  the  text  refer- 
had  just  left.  He  was,  in  the  true  sense  red— Here  he  drew  a  full-length  picture 
of  the  word,  a  fine  man  :  there  were  no  of  the  different  members  of  the  dead 
marks  in  hia.countenance  of  that  mortifi-  man's  family  assembled  around  the  tomb, 
cation  and  dejection  which  filled  every  with  all  the  minute  delineation  of  a  por- 

line  of  Mr.  F \     He  was  tall,  and  trait  painter-— and  evidently  for  the  pur- 

in  good  plight,  and  his  face  bore  the  pose  of  practising  upon  the  feelings  of 
marks  of  good  health,  and  his  air  was  his  hearers — passing  by  the  divine  and 
that  of  a  man  quite  at  ease,  and  upon  gracious  intervention  of  the  Saviour, 
very  good  terms  with  himself.  With  My  elderly  informant  burst  into  a  flood 
much  deliberation,  he  took  out  his  white  of  tears,  and  told  me  that  she  bad  very 
handkerchief,  passed  it  across  his  mouth,  lately  lost  a  dear  friend.  I  had  also  suf- 
and  throwing  a  general  glance  of  com-  fered  a  like  calamity  :  but  the  affceta- 
placency  around  the  congregation,  he  tionof  voice  and  gesture  which  pervadi 
seemed  to  request  they  would  pray — for  the  matter  and  manner  of  this  "fi 
I  could  not  distinctly  hear  the  whi-per  man"  convinced  me  at  once  that  he  had 
in  which  he  spoke,  and  therefore  j udged  no  comprehension  of  those  properties  of 
only  by  his  manner.     In  a  soft  under-  real  grief  which  shun  the  studied  display 
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of  it,  and  mediate  ia  silence  upon  the 
eause.     His  discourse,  to  roe  appeared 
more  calculated  to  wound  than  to  tran- 
qUillice  the  heart :   and  I  coosidered  it 
more  ia  the  light  of  an  impertinent  in- 
trusion upon  its  hallowed  sorrows  than 
the  gentle  condolence  of  a  friend.    He 
certainly  was  fine  m  his  form,  fine  in  his 
face,  ,/ms  in  his  voice,  fine  in  his  phrases, 
/feu  in  his  manner,  but  he  was  too  fine 
ia  alL     There  was  too  much  study  in 
all — «nd  there  was  nothing  that  bespoke 
a  personal  sympathy  in  the  sentiments, 
which  he  professionally  delivered — and 
in  these  sentiments  there  was  no  religion 
—the  calamities  of  life  were  heaped  one 
epos  another  with  a  merciless  confusion, 
but  the  consolations  of  religion  were  al- 
together left  out     It  seemed  that  this 
"fin*  man"  thought    his  work  done 
when  be  had  torn  open  the  wounds  of 
grief  which  the  healing  hand  of  time  had 
pearly  closed,  and  when  the  tears  of  bis 
auditory  bad  been  made  to  flow,  from  a 
painful  feeling  of  melancholy  reminis- 
cence,    As  the  former  "fine  man"  bad 
stripped  the  *oul  of  hope*  so  this  gentle- 
man robbed  the  heart  of  all  comfort 
The  congregation   went  away   with  a 
similar  sensation  to  what  a  surgeon  would 
make  his  patients  suffer,  who,  having  ap- 
plied a  blister  to  a  diseased  limb,  should 
tear  it  off  just  at  tho  point  when  the  in- 
flammation had  increased  to  its  highest 
degree,  and  should  leave  the  sufferer 
without  any  lenient  application  to  as- 
suage his  anguish.     This  style  of  preach- 
ing I  considered  altogether  contrary  to 
what  constitutes  in  my  mind  a  fine  prea- 
cher ;  there  is  too  much  manner,  and 
too  little  matter ;    more  of  trick  than 
truth  in  it; — it  is  the  language  of  a 
dramatist  delivered  with  the  declamation 
of  a  player — it  is  the  man  who  performs, 
not  the  minister  who  preaches ; — and 
all  such  pulpit  efforts  prove  pretty  plain- 
ly, that  the  attempt  is  made  more  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  off   the  extrinsic 
qualifications  of  the  former,  than  fulfil- 
ling the  solemn   duties   of  the    latter, 
whose  functions  are  too  sacred,  and   his 
responsibilities  too  solemn,  to  be  com- 
prised in  such  addresses  to  the  outward 
man,'  and  such  attacks  upon  those  sensi- 
bilities which  are  most  easily  excited, 
and  which  betray  the  sorrows  of  the 
K3       Atmeweum.  Vol.2. 


man,  bei  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
convictions  of  the  Christian*  And  all 
such  preaching  belongs  to  Cowper's 
description,  when  he  speaks  of 


— '■■■ "  those  fippish aire 

And  hUtriomic  mmtnm'ry,  thM  let  elewn 
TkeputpatetkeUee^oftkeetage^ 

and  by  which,  he  justly  adds, 

44  The  meek  pet+mpe  ere  nurfdy  ha  ere  net 
UmgW* 

— I  retired  from  'this  exhibition  fully 
satisfied  that  the  gentleman  whom! 
had  heard  was  a  "fine  man,"  a  very  fine 
man,  too  fine  for  the  spiritual  office 
which  he  filled. 

As  I  left  the  chapel,  I  recognised  an 
old  acquaintauce,  who  joined  me,  and 
invited  me  to  dine  with  her.    **  You  are 
a  long  way  from  borne,"  said  she,"  "  and 
I  must  request  you  to  favour  nte  with 
your  company.       I   readily  complied. 
My  kind    friend   made  some  remarks 
upon  my  having  wandered  so  far  from 
my  parish-ehurch,  and  rallied  me  upon 
my  following  this  popular  preacher,  wbe, 
shy  observed,  was  a  "fine  man."     As 
this  observation  was  made  in  an  ironical 
tone,  I  thought    myself  quite  safe  in 
telling  her  my  real  sentiments  of  him,  in 
which  she  perfectly  concurred,  with  this 
remark — "  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
find  out  the  propriety  of  leaving  one's 
parish-church  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
a  man  who  is  called  a  popular  preacher 
— for  I  think, in  general, such  a  preacher's 
pretensions  are  usually  found  to  depend 
more  upon  the  partialities  of  the  ignorant 
than  any  genuine  claim  of  his  own  to  pre- 
eminence of  talent.     As  to  the  name  of 
a  popular  preacher,  which  is  so  industri- 
ously sought  after  by  most  of  our  junior 
clergy,  I    fear    it  is  seldom  obtained 
without  some    important    sacrifices  of 
principle  and  spirituality.       There  is 
something    almost    suspicious    in    the 
character :  a  man  with  a  good  and  flexi- 
ble voice,  and  a  respectable  exterior,  who 
has  the  art  of  writing  pretty  nothings, 
rounding  inflated  sentences,  and  forcing 
tears  from  theeyes  of  half-a-dozen  women, 
insinuates  himself  into  the  reputation  of 
being  "a  fine  man"— because  he  con- 
descends to   use  a  species  of  trickery 
which  men  of  more  manly  minds  and 
profounder  reading  reject,  as  unworthy 
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of  their  exalted  fanctioa.  As  to  doc- 
trine, he  is  generally  very  shallow  and 
tracettain — hear  him  in  one  pulpit,  and 
he  is  a  Calvintst ;  in  another*  and  yon 
would  cell  aim  an  Arminian ;  hot  hear 
him  when  you  will,  you  will  easily  dis- 
cover the  principal  point  of  his  credenda 
—that  he  believes  himself  to  be  M  a  very 
fine  man." 

I  took  my  friend's  advice;  and  leav- 
ing her  early,  proceeded  to  St. 's 

church.  If  I  had  been  shocked  by  one 
"fine  man,"  and  disgusted  by  another,  I 
was  fully  recompensed  for  the  mortifica- 
tion that  1  bad  endured  frora  both,  by 
the  excellent  sermon  which  I  now  heard 
delivered  in  the  purest  style  of  pulpit 
oratory — it  was  a  sermon  that  Sl  Paul 
might  have  preached— it  was  spiritual 
without  mysticism — it  was  plain  with- 
out familiarity — end  it  was  pathetic 
without  affectation— His  manner  was 
dignified  without  assumptieft*  and  easy 
without  flippancy— the  tone  of  bis  voice 
was  steady  and  impressive,  and  its  in- 
flections natural,  because  his  own  heart 
acknowledged  the  truths  which  be 
livered — he  commanded  attention 
cause  he  deserved  it,  and  the  congrega- 
tion felt  that  it  was  their  interest  to  pay 
it — there  was  neither  presumption  in  his 
doctrine,  nor  pretence  in  his  piety,  and 
the  impressions  of  which  they  were  con- 
scious were  those  of  an  earnest  desire  to 
believe  the  one  and  to  practise  the  other. 
No  one  who  heard  him  could  be  sensible 
of  any  other  disposition  of  the  mind  than 
that  which  admitted  the  truth  and  expe- 
diency of  all  that  he  taught;  and  which 
he  enforced  with  a  pious  firmness  that 
argued  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind, 
and  with  an  unaffected  humility  which 
proved  that  be  considered  what  be  thus 


taught  and  enforced  not  as  his  own' 
word,  but  His  whose  servant  be  Mi 
himself  to  be,  and  whose  glory  be  was 
anxious  to  promote. — Here,  then,  was  a 
popular  preacher,  although  not  **  a  fine 
man9* — He  was  more  than  either;  he 
was  a  sound  divine,  a  truly  spiritual 
guide,  and  a  conscientious  pastor. — Ah ! 
thought  I,  this  is  just  fame,  because  it  k 
true  character— energy  is  here  the  result 
of  conviction,  and  pathos  4s  the  feeling  of 
the  heart — while  both  are  blended  in  an 
eloquence  which  Conscience  and  Nature 
produce,  and  Education  and  Intelligence 
regulate.  Well  would  it  be  for  ministers, 
who  so  far  forget  the  dignified  station 
which  they  hold,  as  to  court  popularity 
at  all  risks,  to  make  this  gentleman  their 
standard— they  would  then  preach  to 
the  credit  of  their  profession,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judicious,  and  to  the 
honour  of  religion — they  would  then 
preach  their  divine  Master,  and  not 
themselves— 4bey  would  then  find,  that 
the  only  .popularity  worth  possessing  is 
the  estimation  of  the  wise  and  the  love 
of  the  good — and  that  to  be  a  fine 
preacher,  ft  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a 
"fine  man,"  but  a  sincere  Christian — 
they  would,  in  short,  establish  their  claim 
to  the  likeness  which  Cowper  draws  of 
such  a  preacher  as  I  had  just  heard. 

"  I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere, 
In  doctrine  uocorrapt,  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner,  decent,  solemn,— chaste 
Aod  natural  in  gestare  : — much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  bis  awfal  charge ; 
And  anxious  mainly,  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too." 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obdt  servant, 
JULIA  PEREGRINE. 

London,  Jprtt  29f  a, 
107,  High-,tr*ci. 


THE  ABBEY  OF  IRRELAGH, 

HBAB  TBB  LSKB  Of  KltLABlfET.     BY  TBOM At  STBIB6BB,  M.  D. 


ymm  the  European  Mifsifaft. 


KILLARNEY  imay  be  ranked 
among  the  neatest  of  the  small 
towns  of  Ireland  ;  the  streets  are  of  a 
commodious  breadth,  and  well  paved  ; 
and  on  each  side  there  are  raised  flag- 
ways,  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passen- 


gers. The  remoteness  of  the  town  from 
the  Lake  occasions  much  trouble  to 
strangers  ;  and  so  far  from  being  of  any 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  exposes 
them  to  inconvenience  by  placing  them 
beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  an  object 
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of  prime  Decesaty--soft  water.     The 
population  of  the  town  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  five  thousand  persons.     The  town 
contains  many  shops  of  different  kinds. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  some  manufactures. 
The  principal  one  is  that  of  tanning, 
which  is  favoured  by  the  contiguity  of 
the  extensive  woods  of  oak  along  the 
ahores  of  the  lake.     A  species  of  strong 
coarse  linen  is  made  there,  called  handle 
linen,    from  an  old  Irish    measure  of 
fourteen  inches,  of  that  name,  by  which 
it  is  commonly  sold ;  and  also  probably 
by  its  breadth  being  regulated  by  the 
same  standard.    In  some  parts  of  the 
county  of  Cork  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  this  narrow  linen  for  expor- 
tation to  the  We**  Indies,  where  it  is 
employed  in  making  cinctures  for  the 
slaves.     Killarney  is  the  residence  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop :  his  chapel  is 
spacious,  and  mass  is  celebrated  in  it 
with  much  pomp.     In  its  vicinity  stands 
a  convent  for  nuns,  who  appear  to  devote 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  the 
education  of  their  own  sex.      Irish  is 
very  generally  spoken  in  the  town :  En- 
glish, however,  is  becoming  every  year 
more  prevalent     There  are  three  inns  at 
Killarney  ;  but  the  accommodations,  on 
the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  induce 
strangers   to  remain  beyond  the  period 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  gratify 
their  curiosity.      As  the  inns  are  not 
sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  the  great 
number  of  strangers  who  resort  to  the 
town  during  the  summer  months,  the 
proprietors  of  private  houses  find  it  their 
interest  to  have  apartments  to  hire ;  and 
those  who  reside  in  them  can  have  every 
necessary  for   the  table' supplied  with 
tolesahle  neatness  and  regularity,  and  at 
«  moderate  expense,  from  the  inn.   .It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no 
place   of  public    accommodation,   nor 
even  a  single  house,  on  the  confines  of 
the  lake,  where  apartments  can  be  pro- 
cured  ;  for,  independent  of  passing  and 
repassing  with  frequent  inconvenience, 
some  disgust  is  liable  to  be  felt  from  the 
sudden    transition  from    the  rural  and 
sequestered  scenery  of  the  lake  to  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  a  noisy  to*  n,  which 
is  always  crowded  with  idle  people,  of 
whom    beggars,   as  in  every  place   of 
public  resort  in  Ireland,  form  a  large 


proportion.  In  this  respect  it  is  that 
Killarney  appears  so  much  less  attractive 
than  the  lakes  of  the  North  ot  England ; 
it  affords  none  of  those  delightful  retreats 
which  abound  in  the  latter  country,  and 
which  invite  the  passing  stranger  to  tarry 
and  examine  the  surrounding  scenery 
more  at  leisure;  on  the  contrary,  *hile 
the  eye  is  allured  by  the  charms  of  simple 
nature,  the  mind  is  distressed  and  per- 
plexed by  the  difficulties  which  are  in- 
terposed to  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene 
by  the  neglect  and  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Lake  consists  of  three  distinct 
bodies  of  water.  The  first,  which  it 
called  the  Upper  Lake,  lies  einbo*osned 
among  the  mountains ;  the  other,  situat- 
ed at  the  exterior  base  of  the  chain,  ate 
bounded  on  one  aide  alone  by  moun- 
tain*.— The  first  mountain  in  the  chain 
is  Turk;,  the  next  Glena;  Toomies 
mountain  tbo.next,  ancUlast  in  succes- 
sion,— now  deprived  of  their  venerable 
trees.— Begins  the  domains  of  Mucruss. 
— The  entrance  is  in  a  decayed  village. 
— The  house  stands  near  a  grove,  not 
many  yards  from  the  lake. — The  cottage 
is  built  after  the  ancient  English  style, 
and  is  entered  by  a  porch  with  a  fiat 
pointed  arch.  The  architecture  is  simple 
and  pleasing. — The  Cascade  of  Turk  is 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
cottage,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  •  chasm 
in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  old  ab^>ey  of  Irrelagh,  or  of 
Mucruss  as  it  is  now  called,  stands  on  an 
eminence  in  the  richest  part  of  the  do- 
main, at  a  short  distance  from  the  road 
that  conducts  to  the  mansion-house.  A 
few  years  ago,  it  was  generally  lamented, 
that*  the  effect  of  these  ruins  in  the  land- 
scape was  lost,  from  their  being  so 
thickly  enveloped  by  trees.  The  wood- 
man has  lately  been  employed  to  open 
them  to  view  on  the  side  of  the  church, 
and  now,  perhaps,  too  much  is  seen. 

The  Abbey  of  Mucruss  is  a  very  pic* 
turesque  object  from  several  points  of 
view.  It  is  seen  to  most  advantage  from 
the  south  and  west,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  grove.  The  whole  length  of  the 
church  is  about  one  hundred  feet,  its 
breadth  twenty-four.  The  steeple, 
built  upon  four  lofty  pointed  arcbe.% 
under  which  there  is  a  free  communica- 
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tion,  stands  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel.     The  principal  entrance  is  at 
the  west  end,  under  a  large  pointed  arch 
of  blaeish  marble,  embellished  by  several 
plain  mouldings,  which  are  well  wrought 
and  in  good  preservation.      From  this 
entrance  a  very  pleasing  view  opens  of 
the  great  eastern  window,  which,  is  seen 
through  the  arches  of  the  steeple ;  and 
also  of  the  large  portal  of  the  transept  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave.     The  cloister 
was  the  best  executed  part  of  the  whole 
fabric ;  and  it  is  still  perfect     It  con- 
sists of  a  quadrangle  of  forty-six   feet, 
encompassed  by  a  walk  six  feet  wide, 
whose  pillars  and  arches  are  finished 
exactly  alike,  and  are  formed  of  blaeish 
and  pale  red  marble.     At  two  of  the 
contiguous  sides  the  arches  are  of  the 
sharp  pointed  kind,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Gothic,  and  are  ten  in 
Dumber,  the  corresponding  sides  contain 
twelve  semicircular  arches.    At  two  of 
the  opposite  corners  of  the  cloisters  there 
are  stair-cases  leading  to  the  cells  over 
the  vaulted  walk,  and  to  the  chief  apart- 
ments of  the  abbey.     The  latter  are  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state;    but  several  of 
the  cells  remain  entire ;  and  under  the 
little  grates  by  which  they  were  lighted, 
one  may  still  see  the  broad  flat  stones 
upon  which  the  monks  offered  up  their 
orisons,  worn  and  polished  by  the  pres- 
sure of  many  a  holy  knee.     Around  the 
summit  of  the  building  there  is  a  safe 
walk,  defended  by  an  embattled  parapet. 
The    lake  from  hence   is  just  visible 
through  the  trees ;  and  were  a  few  of  the 
intervening  branches  removed,  the  view 
would  be  delightful ;  it  is  impossible  not 
to  extol  the  taste  which  the  monks  display- 
ed in  choosing  a  situation  for  their  abbey. 
The  remembrance  of  what  this  abbey 
once  was  is  free  h  in  the  minds  of  the 
country-people,  and  many  a  pious  de- 
votee, impressed  with  its  sanctity,  may 
be  seen  before  the  tombs  and  ancient 
shrines  in  deep  and  earnest  prayer.    The 
appearance  of  these  poor  people,  clad  in 
russet  garments  of  considerable  length, 
prostrated  on  their  knees,  and  counting 
their  beads  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
devotion,  is  quite  in  character  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  calculated  to 
increase  the  solemnity  and  religious  awe 
which  the  contemplation  of  so  venerable 


a  ruin   is    likely  to    inspire.- 
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the  centre  of  the  cloister  grows  a 
remarkably  large  yew  tree.  It  rises  to 
the  height  of  fourteen  feet,  with  a  straight 
and  smooth  bole,  and  then  throws  out 
several  large  arms,  which  mount  above 
the  highest  walls,  and  overshadow  the 
greatest  part  of  the  building.  8uch  is 
the  gloominess  diffused  over  the  cloister 
by  its  thick  and  dusky  foliage,  that  the 
bat  is  frequently  seen  flitting  the  vaulted 
arches  at  noon-day.  This  tree,  it  may 
be  supposed,  was  long  a  favourite  with 
the  monks;  but  much  as  they  might 
have  rejoiced  in  its  flourishing  state,  had 
they  continued  to  occupy  the  monastery 
to  the  present  day,  they  must  have  con- 
sented, however  reluctantly,  either  to 
strip  it  of  its  honours,  or  to  relinquish 
the  studies  of  their  darkened  ceHs. 

The  vaults  and  winding  passages  of 
the  abbey  are  still  more  gloomy  tbam 
the  cloister.  This  obscurity  adds  much 
to  the  effect  of  the  ruin  ;  and,  combined 
with  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  deep 
retirement,  the  fragments  of  monumental 
grandeur,  and  the  frightful  spectres  of 
mouldering  mortality, form  an  association 
highly  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  visionary  fears. 

This  abbey  is  a  common  and  favourite 
place  of  burial ;  the  limits  of  the  ceme- 
tery are  small ;  the  depth  of  the  soil  in- 
considerable. The  consequence  is,  that 
coffins  with  their  mouldering  contents 
are  not  un frequently  removed  to  make 
place  for  others,  long  before  decency  can 
warrant  such  a  measure.  A  day  scarcely 
happens  without  a  burying  at  Mucrusa 
Abbey ;  and  disagreeable  as  it  must  be 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  domain,  especially 
in  this  country,  where  such  a  concourse 
of  people  attend  the  ceremony  of  inter- 
ment with  cries  and  bowlings,  yet  it  is" 
not  thought  expedient  to  oppose  it.  The 
attachment  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  their 
family  burying- places  is  boundless. 
Bodies  are  not  un  frequently  brought 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  across 
the  mountains  to  be  interred  at  Mucruas 
Abbey;  men,  women,  and  children, 
following  in  multitudes :  and  were  auy 
attempts  made  to  prevent  future  buryings 
in  the  abbey,  it  probably  might,  even  in 
this  peaceable  neighbourhood,  be  the 
occasion  of  alarming  disturbances. 
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From  La  BcHe  AaemMee,  Augort  1817. 

GEOLOGY.  * 

ABTEKTTJBE8   OF  A  PEBBLE  J   BT  A*  ANTI-GBOlOGIST. 

Imitated  from  the  French. 

41 TTEARKEN  unto  me,  ye  disciples  of  molicules    composed  a  quantity  of 

1  of  Geology,"  said  a  Pebble  to  a  imperceptible  little  dipps,  these  soon  be* 
learned  sage*  as  be  kicked  him  before  him  came  large  drops,  and  falling  on  the 
with  his  foot,  crying,  "  O  Pebble,  Peb-  crystalline  parts,covered  the  globe  to  the 
hie,  canst  thou  tell  whence  thou  art  ?"      thickness  of  several  thousand  feet  above 

"  O,  learned  philosopher  l"  continued  the  highest  mountains,  and  crowned 
the  Pebble  to  the  astonished  scholar, "  I  them  with  new  watery  crystallisations, 
am  a  fragment  from  one  of  the  mountains  "  I  have  just  told  you  how  water  .was 
of  Africa ;  millions  of  ages  before  this  first  produced,  but  now  I  must  make  it 
terrestrial  globe  was  covered  with  ver-  appear  how  those  waters  were  dispersed 
dure,  the  mountain  to  which  I  belonged,  that  covered  the  islands  and  the  cooti- 
98  well  as  all  this  planet,  were  reduced  nents ;  but  on  this  subject  1  declare  I  ana 
into  aerial  matter,  and  we  came  I  know  as  ignorant  as  yourself.  1  hare  often 
act  whence.  After  having  a  long  time  heard  some  Warned  peoflje  sq#,  as  they 
rolled  amidst  the  firmament,  uoder  the  are  walking  along,  that  those  supers- 
form  of  vapours,  our  particles  coagulated,  bundant  waters  were  imbibed  by  other 
the  affinities  performed  their  functions,  planets ;  you  do  not  believe  in  that  sys- 
andten^fcecame  crystallized ;  for  it  is  fit  tern,  and  you  are  right ;  for  if  those 
that  thou  should st  be  informed  that  e>4y  waters  had  been  carried  off  as  they  say, 
thing  in  nature  is  crystallized  ;  crystiMi-  our  poor  moon,  who  is  so  dry  in  be  reel  tv 
zauon  has  produced  everything  ;  plains,  would  not  get  a  drop.  They  must, 
valleys,  mountains,  vegetation,  animals;  therefore,  have  taken, some  other  road, 
and  thou,  most  learned  scholar,  art  only  Other  learned  people  pretend  that  our 
a  grain  of  crystalline  salt.  globe,  becomuig  gelid   fell  in,  iu  some 

"  Our  crystallization  was  neither  watery  parts,  and  that  the  waters  passed  through 
nor  igneous,  it  was  aerial.  Our  primary  the  breaches.  You  have  admired  these 
molicules  was  formed  of  atoms,  our  evasions,  but  you  are  terrified  if  you  find 
atoms  of  secondary  molicules.  .  The  an  ocean  under  your  feet,  and  you  take 
specific  weight  of  divers  parts  not  being  the  most  prudent  part  when  you  say, 
equal,  a  precipitation  took  place  towards  *  These  waters  come  to  me ;  but  when 
our  centre,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  they  go  away  I  know  not  where  they  go, 
attraction  and  gravity  ;  for  Newton  says  and  it  concerns  me  not:  let  us  not  in- 
the  difference  is  not  worth  a  pin's  point,  vestigate  farther.' 

"  J  know  that  the  formation  of  moun-  "  But  I  was  born  in  Africa ;  I  find 
tains  has  puzzled  the  whole  ofyour  Crater-  myself  now  at  Surene,  and  how  came  1 
nity :  a  pack  of  weak-headed  feljows  there  ?  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  of  my 
have  pretended  that  one  half  of  them  travels.  Perhaps,  on  my  bare  word, 
are  volcanos,  and  that  they  have  all  you  will  not  believe  roe.  I  will  speak 
craters  on  their  summits.  Wretched  then  only  from  the  testimony  of  the 
kind  of  theory !  It  was  crystallization  learned.  When  the  tide  goes  out,  to 
that  formed  all  these  mountains,  next  depart  I  cannot  indeed  tell  you  where,  it 
moss,  then  grass,  then  thistles,  polypuses,  causes  a  great  commotipn  on  this  ter- 
oysters,  and  last  geology.  The  moun-  restrial  globe.  it.  carried  off  all  the 
tain  then  to  which  I  belonged,  formed,  strata  of  my  mountain,  and  quite  over* 
with  myself,  but  a  small  part  of  this  throwing  it,  precipitated  it  to  the  bottom 
crystallized  globe :  and  we  were  very  ofthe  Atlantic  Ocean.  Granites,  porphyry, 
dry,  for  water  had,  as  yet,  formed  no  parget  stones,  all  were  overthrown,  con- 
part  of  our  hemisphere.  But  with  time  founded,  and  rolled  over  by  the  w«ves  of 
that  element  was  soon  formed  ;  millions  the  sea.     I  was  at  that  time  a  respectable 
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fragment,  my  fojm  was  angular  and  irre-  years,  and  at  length  entirely  retired  m 
gular,  and  I  was  about  fifty  pounds  in  few  hundred  centuries  after :  it  returned 
weight  Bet,  according  to  the  proverb,  a  second  time,  and  learned  people  assert, 
a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  continual  that  U  probably  will  return  a  third  time, 
friction  wore  me  amvey,  and  I  am  now  no  Be  that  as  it  may,  1  have  not  travelled 
bigger  than  a  pigeon's  egg:  and  pray,  any  more  ;  I  remained  hid  in  a  corner, 
what  traveller  is  there  who  would  not  and  the  waves  passed  over  my  head 
have  become  this  during  so  long  a  without  carrying  roe  away  with  them  ; 
voyage  ?  and  here  I  shall  probably  remain   for 

**  Wneai  I  fMl  into  the  sea  I  did  hope  ages  to  come,  if  you  do  not  take  me 
I  should  have  bad  some  little  time  given  away  to  place  me  in  yonr  cabinet  of 
me  to  rest  myself,  and  to  recover  my  fall;  curiosities,  or  if  the  glass  manufacturers 
but  I  was  soon  driven  by  a  south  easterly  do  not  break  me  up  to  make  a  smelling 
current  and   carried  to   Brazil      The  bottle  of  me. 

current  then  taking  a  new  direction  '*  If  such' a  misfortune  should  not  befal 
towards  the  north,  I  ranged  along  the  me,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  What  will 
coast  of  Bra  ail  and  Quianne ;  I  was  a  become  of  this  globe  in  a  million  of  cen- 
Kttle  put  out  of  my  way  by  the  mouths  turies  to  come  ?  Thou  who  art  bold 
of  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Oronooko.  I  enough  to  outstrip  the  works  of  creation, 
passed  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  glided  thou  durst  not  take  one  step  into  the 
in  with  a  gentfta  breeze  to*  the  Antilla  abyss  of  futurity.  Thou  pretendest  te 
Islands.  I  then  advanced  towards  the  know  exactly  how  the  universe  is  formed, 
west,  doubled  Yucatan,  was  whirled  as  to  terrestrial  principles,  but  tbou  art 
about  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  saluted  as  utterly  ignorant  of  what  will  happen  to- 
I  crossed  the  great  Mississippi,  passed  morrow!  Hearken  then,  and  baj^0hre, 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Cube,  and  lmpeak  after  the  manner  of  the  learned, 
when  I  bad  doubled  the  cape  of  the  two  ana  the  predictions  of  a  stone  are  as 
Florida*,  I  traced  back  my  road  to  the  likely  to  be  accomplished  as  those  of  a 
north.     I  viewed  all  those  countries  that  geologist. 

in  three  thousand  years  after  would  **  Oysters  and  muscles  make  use  of 
bear  the  name  of  Georgia  and  the  two  water  in  forming  their  shells ;  this  water 
Carolines.  I  carefully  avoided  the  great  can  never  again  become  a  liquid,  there- 
bay  pf  Chesapeak,  in  which  I  should  fore  there  is  so  much  lost  on  the  part  of 
have  been  ingulphed  to  all  eternity,  but  the  ocean.  One  day  or  other  there  will 
I  gained  the  Island  of  New  York,  and  be  so  many  oysters,  star-fish,  corals, 
rolled  rapidly  towards  the  mouth  of  St.  lisnpits,  and  other  shell  fish,  that  there 
Lawrence,  from  which  I  was  distant  not  will  be  scarce  a  drop  of  water  left  in  the 
much  more  than  a  hundred  leagues,  basons  of  the  sea.  The  globe  will  thee 
when  Cape  Cod  again  threw  me  into  the  be  dry  and  take  Are :  this  fire  will  cause 
main  ocean.  a  general  analyzation  of  nil  substance ; 

"  You  may  easily  guess  that  I  was  bodies  will  be  turned  into  aerial  fluid, 
driven  along  that  terrible  current  called  we  shall  become  nebulous  nitre,  we  shall 
the  Gulf  stream  j  I  continued  to  measure  be  crystallized  anew,  to  burn  and  dts- 
the  fathomless  depths  of  ocoan  in  the  solve  again  through  millions  of  ages; 
direction  of  north  east  I  arrived  very  and  the  learned,  astonished  at  the  con- 
much  fatigued  and  greatly  diminished  at  tinual  occupation  of  nature,  occupied,  h 
Cape  Lizard,  which  made  me  deviate  to  is  true,  like  Penelope,  in  doing  and  un- 
the  south  east;  but  an  extraordinary  doing,  will  cry  out,  at  usual,  'What  it 
tide  drove  me  an  hundred  leagues  in  the  the  use  of  all  this  ?'  " 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  I  was  cast  So  spoke  the  Pebble,  and  the  reader 
against  a  coast  which  at  a  future  day  was  may  be  ill  natured  enough  to  say  it  spake 
to  produce  the  excellent  wine  of  Surene.  foolishly :  in  the  mean  time,  I  can  assure 

44  This  place  was  not  then  a  shore,  them  that  such  is  very  frequently  the 
For  several  thousand  years  the  sea  absurd  manner  of  arguing  of  many  of 
covered  France  and  all  Europe ;  but  it  our  geologists.  S.  Q. 

•puly  sojourned  for  several  other  thousand 
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Horticulture. — Cultivation  of  Rhubarb. 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FRUIT  IN  PIES,  PUDDINGS,  &c. 


matte  MMtfclylfcVBlat. 


THE  article  of  rhubarb  (the  rheum 
palmatum),  has  been  so  lately  in- 


less  a  quantity  than  5lbs.  for  each  ga- 
thering, repeated  three  times  per  week, 
and  continued  for  a  period  of  five  months, 


troduced  to  our  horticultural  list,  that  its  making  a  total  weight  of  SOOlbs.  This 
merits,  as  an  important  addition  to  the  amount,  divided  by  eighteen,  the  nuni- 
kxuries  of  the  table,  ha? e  not  yet  been  ber  of  square  yards,  yields  the  extraor- 
duly  appreciated.  First  comes  igno-  dinary  produce  of  16lbs.  to  the  yard,  or 
ranee,  then  prejudice,  then  experience,  thirty-four  tons  and  a  half  per  acre;  and 
and  then  conviction ;  and  an  article,* an  is  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  ar- 
opinion,  or  a  practice,  which  shall  attain  tide  whatever,  either  in  our  fields  or 
its  full  tide  of  popularity  within  fifty  gardens — with  the  exception  of  the 
years  from  its  first  recommendation,  has  Swedish  turnip,  and  the  mangel  wurael. 
more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  good-  Cobbettsays  he  had  IX  7  tons  of  these 
luck.  Parmentier  spent  the  greatest  turnip  on  3£  acres  (bulbs  only)  which  is 
part  of  a  long  and  active  life  in  proving  1 511  bs.  per  squaw  yard ;  and  of  the  other 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  potato ;  and  he  had  fifty  tons  ft*  aae^rhich  is  231bs. 
yet,   after  all,  our  friend  Cobbett  has  per  yard. 

declared  it  to  be,  "a  worse  than  useless       The  rhubarb  is  sold  in  our  market  in 
% article;"  and  he  was  an  extensive  and  lots,  or  small  bundles,  at  about  three- 
expewrotal  farmer.      Happily  for 
courflsj^rod  for  the  world,  it  is 
established  by   universal  consent 
highly-rated  approbation ! 

In  the  spring  of  1815  I  purchased 
twelve  roots  of  rhubarb,  and  planted  them 
in  my  garden,  so  as  to  occupy  about  the 


s  and  lots,  o 
or  oua  pence 
s  JK^ter  tl 

'~m 

chased  tarn, 


rse  of  eighteen  square  yards;  what 
r  age  was  at  that  time  I  do  not  know. 
The  soil  is  very  light  and  dry,  and  the 
situation  elevated  and  cold,  or  at  least  it 
is  fully  exposed  to  the  northern  winds. 


per  lb.  which,  by  my  estimate,  rs 
the  rate  in  value  of  four  shillings 
lard,  or  nearly    l<000t.  per  acre, 
ly  creates  demand,  and  this,  in  its 
ensures  supply ;  the  consumption 
might  ihus  soon  become  immense :  for 
tbe  London  market  alone  it  would  be  al- 
most incredible.     I  am  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  garden  and  field  pro- 
duce ;  but  I  also  know  that  there  are  ex- 
tensive districts  within  reach  of  our  mar- 

^  ket  (tbe  vale  of  Evesham   for  instance), 

Tbe  depth  was  made  by  digging  what  whence  the  supply  is  not  only  a  month 
we  caJi  two  spades  graft,  and  a  reasona-  earlier  than  from  our  gardens,  but  is  Kke- 
ble "quantity  of  stable  manure  was  put  to  wise  more  abundant,  perhaps  by  one 
each  root ;  since  which  they  have  been  third,  than  any  trouble  and  expence  can 
left  to  themselves — except  that  they  have  ensure  from  our  comparatively  barren 
been  well  watered  during  the  spring  soil.  It  will  be  understood,  that  the 
months ;  and,  more  or  less  later  in  the  quantity  mentioned,  refers  entirely  to  the 
season,  with  the  soap-suds  produced  from  stem  or  eatable  part  of  the  plant,  leaving 
our  washing-tubs,  and  tbe  emptying  of  the  fine  luxuriant  leaves,  three  feet  in 
the poU-de-nuiL  The-  first  season  their  diameter,  to  meet  other  purposes:  I  am 
produce  was  considerable,  the  second  no  agriculturist,  but  have  been  informed 
abundant,  and  the  present  so  extraor-  that  pigs  and  cattle  will  feast  upon  them; 
dinary  as  to  induce  the  wish  to  make  it  and  I  see  op  reason  to  doubt  the  assert- 
publicly  known  through  the  medium  of  tion,  nor  to  suppose  that  the  leaves 
your  widely  circulating  miscellany.  would  not  be  as    salutary  as  they  are 

Not  having  intended  to  make  any  cal-  abundant,  weighiug  as  tbey  do  upon  an 
eolation  of  their  produce,  I  suffered  the  average  more  than  the  sulks.  Neither 
season  nearly  to  pass  before  1  began  any  does  my  experience  inform  me  what  ad» 
close  observation ;  but  think  myself  war-  vantage  can  be  made  of  the  roots,  except 
ranted  in  now  saying,  that,  by  the  end  of  that  I  believe  tbey  possess  every  property 
tbe  present  month,  I  shall  have  had  no  of  the  foreign  article,  which  our  itinerant 
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Turkish  merchants  sell  us  at  half  t  crown  must  be  pernicious.  The  steins  tbtt 
an  ounce.  It  may  be  that  our  produce  have  germinated,  I  have  cut  down  airly, 
is  not  quite  so  powerful. in  its  medical  and  this  part  is  as  eatable  as  the  other, 
qualities,  but  a  little  addition  to  the  In  one  instance  I  suffered  the  seed-stalk 
quantity  would  make  it  equally  useful.       to  grow  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  hut  the 

I  intend  next  spring  to  have  the  roots  plant  seemed  to  be  much  injured  by  cot- 
examined,  and  expect  to  find  that  by  ting  it  then;  it  has  since  so  far  recovered 
separating  them  I  shall  gain  an  addition  itself  as  to  shoot  vigorously,  but  in  nunv 
of  fresh  plants,  improve  the  old  beds,  berless  small  stems,  and  it  appears  to 
and  find  a  considerable  supply  for  the  me  to  operate  as  compelling  the  plant 
druggist's  shop.  My  stalks  run  gene-  to  supply  two  crops  in  one  season,  which 
rally  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  a  con-  must  necessarily  exhaust  it. 
tiderable  portion  of  them  not  less  than  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  west  of 
twelve  ;  and  my  ambition  has  this  morn-  England  the  article  is  scarcely  known, 
ing  been  gratified  by  one  reaching  the  and  it  may  be  the  case  in  other  extensive 
extraordinary  weight  of  a  full  pound  ;  quarters :  a  few  words  of  farther  iafor- 
and  the  same  pleat  has  five  or  six  re-  mation  may,  therefore,  not  be  amisi  for 
maining  stems  of  nearly  equal  mag-  such  as  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
nitude.  subject      For  pies  and  puddings  it  if 

I  hate  three  sorts — the  first  with  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in  the  taste 
sharp-pointed  leaves  and  green  stems,  from  green  gooseberries;  and  I  have 
and  this  is  the  most  fruitful;  the  second  never  known  a  case  of  its  being  dishkei 
round-ended  leaves,  the  stems  slightly  either  by  young  persons  or  old.  It  may. 
tinged  with  red  ;  -  and  the  third,  what  be  preserved  as  gooseberries  dufljg  the 
passes  here  by  the  name  of  the  Turkt^Mnter,  and  thus  produce  a*4BKllent 
sort,  with  scolloped  leaves,  pretty^^^Hp^rve  for  children,  to  be  eaten  with 
lar  to  Apollyon  s  wings,  in  my  ol^K-  bread.  In  its  medicinal  properties  it  is 
grim's  Progress;  but  in  producers  slightly  cathartic,  just  sufficient  to  rea- 
amounts  to  not  more  than  half  of  the  der  it  highly  suitable  for  the  feverish 
others.  beats  of  summer ;  and  in   no  instance 

The  only  precaution  I  have  taken  in  have  I  found  its  free  use  to  be  at  all  os- 
the  management  has  been,  not  to  take  comfortable.  We  take  none  of  the  abo 
too  much  at  one  time  from  any  one  from  the  stems,  as  the  little  toughness  h 
root :  some  gardeners  wrench  the  stems  lost  in  the  cooking,  and  we  fancy  that  aa 
from  the  roots,  but  I  prefer  cutting  them  additional  sharpness  in  the  taste  is  thus 
as  close  as  it  can  be  done,  as  I  appro-  communicated.  J.  Lucxcocx. 

bend  the  continued   violence  of  force       Birmingham    Aug.  o,  1817. 


From  tlttNewMwakly  Magazine,  Aigvrt  1M7. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OP  BURYING  IN  CHURCH- 
YARDS. 

AT  the  close  of  an  article  inserted       "  The  rites  of  burial  are  looked  upon 
in  your  number  for  July,  1815,  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times  to  be 
is  the  following  query, — "  When  did  sacred.     Nor  are  we  to  wonder,  thai  the 
the  Christians  first  begin  to  bury  in  the  ancient  Greeks  end  Romans  were  ex- 
.  church-yard  ?"  %  tremely  solicitous  about  the  interment  of 

Not  having  observed  it  noticed  in  any  their  deceased  friends,  since  they  were 
subsequent  page, and  accidentally  finding  strongly  persuaded,  that  their  souk  coeM 
a  satisfactory  answer,  containing  much  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elysian  fields 
*  general  information'  on  that  subject,  I  till  their  bodies  were  committed  to  <l* 
beg  leave  to  send  a  transcript  of  it,  for  earth ;  and  if  it  happened  that  they  ae?* 
insertion.  a  rector.       obtained  the  rites  of  burial,  they*** 

June  1817  excluded  from  the  happy  mansions  far 

the  term  of  100  years. 

! 
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Of  those  wfeo  were  allowed  the  rites  method  was  to  put  thebody  whole  into 

of  burial,  some  were  distinguished  by  the  ground,  or  if  there  was  occasion  for 

particular  circumstance*  of  disgrace  at-  any  other  way  of  burying,  they  embalm- 

tending  their  interment :  thus  persons  ed  the  body  and  laid  it  in  a  catacomb. 

killed  by  lightning  were  buried  apart  by      The  Danes  and  northern  nations,  in 

themselves ;  those  who  wasted  their  pat*  their  second  age  buried  their  dead  under 

rjmoey  forfeited  the  right  of  being  buri-  earthen  hillocks.     Sometimes  huge  py- 

ed  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers ;  ramids  of  stone  were  raised  over  their 

and  those  who  were  guilty  of  self-murder  bodies,  many  of  whidh  are  still  remaining 

were  privately  deposited  in  the  ground  in  divers  parts  of  England. 

without    the    accustomed    solemnities.       In  the  eighth  century  the  people  be- 

Among  the  Jews,  the  privilege  of  burial  gan  to  be  admitted  into  the  chuich-yards; 

Was  denied  only  to  self  murderers,  who  and  some  princes,  rounders,  and  bishops 

were  thrown  oat  to  rot  on  the  ground,  into  the  church.    The  practice  was  first 

The  primitive  Christian  church  denied  introduced  into  the  Romish  church  by 

the  more  solemn  rites  of  burial  to.un-  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  brought 

baptised  persons,   self-murderers,    and  over  into  England  Jby  Cuthbert,  Archb. 

excommunicated  persons  who  contmu-  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year  750 :  and 

ed  obstinate  and  impenitent,  in  a  mani-  the  practice  of  erecting  vaults  in  chancels 

fesi  contempt  of  the  church's  censures,      and  under  the  altars,  was  begun  by  Lan- 

The  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews  franc,  Archbisop  of  Canterbury,  when 

was  never  particularly  determined.     We  he  had  re-ouilt  the  church  in  this  city, 

End  they  had  graves  in  the  town  and  about  the  year  1075.    From  that  u  me  the 

#  eountry,  open  the  highways,  in  gardens,  matter  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the 

and  upon  mountains.  Among  me  Greeks,  discretion  of  the  bishop.     By  our  com- 

ahe  temples  were  made  repositories  for  mon  law  no  person  can  be  buried  within 

the  dead  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  yet,  the  the  church  without  the  consent  of  the 

general  custom  in  latter  ages  with  them  iocumbent,  exclusively  of  the  bishop  ; 

as  well  aa  with  the  Romans  and  other  because  the  freehold  of  the  church  be- 

heathen  nations,  was  to  bury  their  dead  longs  to  him,  and  be  is  deemed  the  best 

without  their  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the  judge  who  are  entitled  to  the  favour  of 

highways.     They  seem  to  have  had  a  being  buried  in  the  church." 

particular  aversion  from  burning ;  their 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  JOHN  ALBERTUS  THOEN, 
a  wattvx  or  lbtdbh ,  ajto  ▲  aamsn  suueaict  i*  the  bkhoal  European  artillery. 


I  ARRIVED  at  Kandy  in  January,  and  whole  body  being  dreadfully  swell- 
1803,  with  the  army  from  Colombo,  ed ;  my  legs  in  particular  were  of  such  a 
commanded  by  General  M'Dowall.  I  size,  that  when  I  sat  with  them  stretched 
was  stationed  in  the  top  of  the  hill  that  wide  apafl,  the  knees  still  nearly  touched, 
overlooks  the  palace  (in  the  rear),  having  About  the  beginning  ol  June,  provi- 
under  my  command  2  Europeans  and  4  sions  were  very  scarce,  neither  Euro- 
Gun  Lascars,  and  having  in  charge  1  peans  nor  natives  had  any  thing  but  pad*- 
mortar  and  1  three-pounder,  which  three-  dy  to  eat — not  much  of  that,  and  mostly 
pounder  was  the  gun  afterwards  used  in  damaged ;  arrack  the  Europeans  had 
the  attack  of  the  palace  from  that  height,  constantly  to  the  last.  About  this  time, 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  the  want  of 
I  was  taken  sick  one  night  with  fever  provisions,  some  of  our  people  began  to 
and  swellings  in  my  legs,  and  was  soon  desert  I  was  still  very  weak  in  the  hoa- 
afterwards  obliged  to  go  into  hospital  pital :  the  Doctor  ordered  roe  a  pair  of 
(on  the  1st  of  May)  ;  1  continued  very  crutches,  but  I  was  not  strong  enough  to 
ill  the  whole  of  the  month,  my  head,  legs,  walk  much  with  them.  Aboift  the  mioV 
M        Aybbnsom.    To!.  «. 
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die  or  latter  end  of  Jane  (not  certain  at 
to  the  date)  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  heard  a  good  deal  of  firing  from 
the  bill ,  behind  the  palace  (musketry), 
which  was  returned  by  oar  people  from 
the  palace.  It  seems  the  Enemy  had 
got  possession  of  the  mortar  and  gun 
which  were  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  I 
before  mentioned  ((be  palace  was  com- 
pletely surrounded)  ;  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  Enemy  opened  the 
three-pounder  upon  the  palace,  from 
which  they  fired  about  5  or  6  rounds. 

1  was  not  able  to  move  out  to  see  my- 
self  what  was  going  on  ;  but  I  heard 
from  the  soldiers  who  came  into  the  hos- 
pital, all  that  was  going  on.  There  was 
•  Malay  chief  catted  Sangalen,  in  the 
King  of  Kandy's  service,  he  was  called  a 
Captain  ;  this  man  advanced  to  a  gun  in 
the  rear  of  the  palace,  which  was  pointed 
towards  the  place  where  the  great  tank 
now  is,  and  which  was  at  that  time  a 
paddy-field.  This  gun  of  curs  had 
been  pitying  grape  on  the  road  in  that 
direction.  The  Malay  chin/  Sangalen, 
who  had  two  brothers  named  Nouradin 
in  the  British  service,  armed  with'  his 
creese,  and  attended  by  one  armed  fol- 
lower, jumped  upon  this  gnu.  Lieut. 
Blackeney  of  the  19th  regiment,  advanc- 
ed towards  him,  having  only  his  shirt 
and  trowsers  on,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand.  Sangalen  jumped  upon  htm,  and 
stabbed  him  with  his  creese ;  after 
which  Mr.  Blackeney  cut  at  him  with 
his  sword  ;  they  grappled  and  fell  to- 
gether, and,  as  I  understand,  both  died 
immediately  on  the  spot. 

Sangalen's  servant  was  also  killed  by. 
a  shot,  and  the  death  of  these  two  per- 
sons prevented  any  more  from  attempt- 
ing to  force  their  way  into  the  palace, 
And  after  this  the  Singalese  people  kept 
at  a  very  respectful  distance.  In  the 
front  of  the  palace,  when  five  or  six  of 
our  Malays  advanced  on  them  with  their 
arms,  they  ran  away  :  in  number  as  I 
understood,  tbey  were  about  20,000  of 
the  enemy,  but  they  are  a  cowardly  race, 
and  they  have  none  of  the  heart  of  a 
soldier  atoll* 

About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Major  Davie,  after  conversing 
with  the  officers  first,  hung  out  a  white 

•  The  exact  words* 


flag  as  we  were  lois!  by  the  men  of  the 
19th  and  Malays  ;  and  about  19  o'clock 
the  soldiers  told  as  that  Major  Davie  had 
capitulated,  and  the  terms  were,  that  the 
palace  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Enemy  ; 
that  Major  Davie  and  bis  detachment 
were  to  march  immediately  for  Colombo* 
taking  with  them  their  arms  (that  is  to 
say,  the  firelocks  only,  not  any  heavy 
guns),  and  also  the  person  of  Budbu 
Swammy,  the  King,  who  had  constantly 
resided  with  as  in  the  palace ;  that  sock 
of  the  sick  as  were  able  to  walk  might 
accompany  the  garrison  in  their  march; 
and  those  who  were  uoatye  to  move' 
from  their  cots  were  to  remain,  being  re-: 
commended  to  the  mercy  of  the  King  of 
Kandy,  by  Major  Davie,  through  the 
head  men  of  the  country* with  whom  tte 
Major  made  the  terms  of  bis  retiring; 
and  after  the  troops  bad  quitted  the  gar- 
rison  they  did  indeed  shew  mercy  to  is*; 
however,  as  a  capitulation  was  made,  we 
expected  to  be  taken  care  of:  that  medi- 
cines would  be  administered  to  us,  and 
that  when  we  were  well  we  should  be 
sent  to  Colombo. 

About  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after 
(about  one  o'clock),  Major  Davie  and 
the  garrison,  accompanied  by  Budba 
Swammy,  marched  out  of  the  palace, 
with  drums  beating — such  of  the  con- 
valescents as  were  able  to  crawl  march- 
ing, or  trying  to  march,  with  him  ;  some, 
it  was  said,  on  all  fours,  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  their  arms  nor  to  stand 
up  :  these  poor  people,  I  understood, 
were  killed  by  the  natives. 

The  garrison  had  hardly  marched  out 
at  the  front  gate,  on  the  road  towards 
Kattegastotte,  when  thousands  of  the 
Kandians  entered  the  palace  on  all  sides, 
armed  with  swords,  knives,  clubs,  old 
firelocks,  &c.  and  rushed  into  the  hospit- 
al, where  I  lay  with  about  149  other 
Europeans.  I  was  at  this  time  sitting 
upon  a  couch,  being  the  only  man  in 
hospital  trAo  could  sit  up  (with  my 
crutches  I  could  manage  to  walk  about  a 
pace  or  two  in  a  minute)  ;  I  had  there- 
fore a  full  view  of  the  horrible  scene  that 
ensued. 

The  Kandians  bad  no  sooner  entered 
than  they  began  to  butcher  indiscrimin- 
ately every  one  in  the  hospital,   robbing 

•  The  poor  man's  own  words. 
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tbem  at  the  same  time,  cursing  and  re-  pocket  handkerchief ;  they  had  torn  off 
▼iling  them,  and  spitting  in  their  faces  ;  the  pocket  handkerchief  and  blisters,  at 
they  mostly  knocked  out  the  soldiers'  this  time  it  was  about  5  or  6  in  the  eve* 
brains  with  clubs,  fcc.  then  pulled  there  oing. 

out  by  the  heels,  the  dead  and  the  dying,  f  then  crawled  away  on  all  fours  into 
and  threw  many  of  them  into  a  well ;  the  battery  (where  the  garden  now  is) 
numbers  of  the  bodies  were  left  in  the  at  the  back  of  the  palace  ;  and  there  I 
streets  and  devoured  by  dogs,  bat  none  found  a  number  of  Kandians,  about  1Q 
were  buried  :  some  poor  wretches  got  or  12,  who  laid  hold  of  me  again,  and, 
off  their  cots,  and  tried  to  crawl  away,  tying  a  rope  round  my  neck,  they  hung 
but  the  Kandians  murdered  them  before  me  up  to  a  beam  in  a  gateway,  near  a 
they  could  get  out  of  the  hospital :  Church  that  was  in  the  road  ;  and,  bav- 
•*  not  many  of  the  British  soldiers  cried  ing  done  this,  they  quitted  me  immedi- 
9*t  for  mercy,  but  many  called  upon  ately  ;  the  rope  broke,  and  I  fell  to  the 
their  God."*  Some  suffered  death  unthr  ground,  as  1  found  when  I  recovered 
<m*  **¥**£  a  word.  my  senses,  which  I  lost  when  they  hung 

I  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  me  up.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  I 
the  hospital :  and  with  my  two  crutches  crawled  away  to  an  old  house  nearly 
made  an  effort  to  reach  the  door.  Some  (not  quite)  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of£  where 
of  the  Kandians  (about  25)  came  up  to  the  tank  is  now,  and  I  entered  an  old 
me ;  they  spit  in  my  face,  and  abused  deserted  house :  here  I  remained,  I 
me  a  good  deal,  and  some  ooe  gave  mo  think,  without  seeing  any  one  for  7  or  8 
a  severe  blow  on  the  forehead  with  a  days.  It  rained  almost  night  and  day, 
sword  or  club,  which  knocked  me  sense-  though  not  very  hard  ;  J  drank  the  dir- 
less  to  the  ground ;  when  1  recovered  ty  water  that  fell  on  the  ground,  and 
my  senses  (I  don't  know  if  I  crawled  or  near  (dasej>u>  the  house  there  was  high 
was  carried)  I  found  myself  lying  in  the  grass.  I  asawled  out  and  ate  eAt*.  which 
court  amongst  the  dead  bodies  of  my  was  the  only  nourishment  I  had  for  the 
brother  soldiers.  I  was  quite  naked,  period  I  have  meotioned  ;  the  wound 
having  been  stripped  of  every  thing,  on  my  head  healed  of  itself  (though  I 
Dr.  Holloway  had  placed  two  blisters  on  feel  it  painful  now  sometimes  ;)  but  I 
my  body,  and  these  were  tied  on  with  a  suffered  a  good  deal  from  all  the  skin  of 

••n.i.be.rtifi.Hy  cbamctertrtic  fact  .f  the  "7  "*">  ^S  toro  off  with  the  Mister 
behaviour  of  oar  poor  countrymen,  it  io  the   When  I  was  Stripped, 
exact  words  of  ThoeobimMif.    W.  H.  C.  (T^bectttinmi.) 
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scandal.  that  if  be  would  go  home  with  bim,  he 
r  I  THOUGH  some  (says  Selden,  refer-  should  find  his  account  in  it.  The 
-*■  iug  to  the  state  of  Britain  in  1645)  blind  man  joyfully  consented  to  be  con- 
make  slight  of  libels ;  yet  you  may  see  ducted  to  bis  new  friend's  house,  and 
by  them  how  the  wind  sits.  As,  take  a  was  thus  addressed  by  him  :  "  J  am  not 
straw,  and  throw  it  up  in  the  air,  and  rich,  and  yet  wish  to  shew  charity  to  the 
you  shall  see  by  that  which  way  the  poor,  which  I  have  no  other  possibility 
wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  cast-  of  doing,  unless  by  giving  them  a  parcel 
iug  up  a  stone.  of  tales  and  novels,  which  J  compose,  to 

More  solid  things  do  not  shew  the  sell  at  a  very  moderate  price,  for  their 

complexion  of  the  times  so  well  as  bal-  own   benefit.      Here,  my  friend,  is  a 

lads  and  libels.  good  parcel  of  them,  which   you  shall 

A  blind  man  of  Paris,  retiring  in   the  dispose  of  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  each, 

dusk  to  his  hovel,  after  having  spent  the  although  they  are    intrinsically    worth 

day  in  begging,  with  little  success,  was  thrice  the  money.**      The  poor  fellow, 

accosted  by  a  person,   who  told  him,  after  loudly    expressing    his  gratitude, 
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groped  bis  way  borne  exalting,  and  sal-  told:  tat  it  is  vary  littfe  known,  dtong^ 
lied  out  early  the  next  morn,  to  enjoy  certainly  true,  that  daring    their  tight 
the  profits  of  his  benefactor's  productions,  from  the  castle,  the  fugitives  fell  in  wish 
He  cried  his  pamphlets  by  the  title  of  a  one  of  those  roving  pejtfb  of  banditti 
new  novel,  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  which  Italy  in  those-  days   abounded 
for  some  time  had  no  custom;  but  one  with.  This  paragon  of  beauty  was  detain- 
of  his  books  having  been  purchased  and  ed  a  full  week  by  the  band  of  outlaws* 
examined,  the  rest  met  with  a  moat  rapid  before  she  bad  leave  to  pursue  bar  joar- 
sale,  and  the  blind  man  returned  home-  ney,  and  to  execute  her  plan  of  vengeance 
wards  with  bis  pockets  well  loaded.    His  on  her  deliverer.     Had  she  been  boa* 
pleasant   ideas    were,    however,   soon  oured  by  a  La  fiontaiae  for  her  histories, 
checked,  by  his  finding  himself  in  the  her  adventures  migbtt    perhaps,  have 
custody  of  an  officer  of  the  police,  who  eclipsed  those  of  the  Princess  of  Qaraea! 
told  him,  that  the  book  which  he  had  Possibly  she  might  not  be  sorry  to  be  rid 
sold  was  a  most  virulent  and  impudent  of  one  who  had  been  a  witness  to  the 
satire  against  a  person  of  rank.    The  hospitality  of  her  late  eatestainers. 
poor  blind  man  protested  his  innocence,       The  regent  ag6f  far  ftom  encouraging 
and  told  his  tale,  which,  luckily  for  him,  obsolete   defamatton,  seemc    rather  to 
was  believed;  but  he  could  give  no  in-  indulge  m  tne  opposite  extreme.     Sir 
formation  which  could  lead  to  the  con-  J0hn  Falstaff  has  found  an  ingenioui 
triver  of  this  very  ingenious  and  new  way  advocate  to  affirm,  that  cowardice  nerer 
of  spreading  abroad  scandal  with  im-  formed  a  part  of  his  character.  Richard 
Pumty«  *  the  Third,  tyrant  as  he  was,  has  not  beea 

A  lady,  well  known  in  the  literary  without  a  friend,  who  has  exhausted  the 
world,  having  asked  the  great  Lord  powers  of  every  engine,  which  wit  and 
Lyttelton,  "why  he  did  not  insert  in  readmg  ce^uld  supply  to  set  his  charactw 
his  life  of  Henry  the  Second  the  well-  and  h» ,  **<*  freight;  and  volume! 
supported  tradition,  which  makes  that  ?P°n  ™  ume8  •»  ""**»•  t0  P?™  *• 
princetheofispringofanamourbetweeo  ""maculate  punty  of  Mary,  Qtuenf 
the  Empress  Matilda  and  her  competitor  ^  u  ?orh™  wh°ar6  welljicquaiDt. 
Stephen?"  was  answered  by  the  noble  J^  with  the  works  of  those  authors*  who 
biographer,  «  that  hi*  work  should  never  |»^d  near  that  unfortunate  lady  s  t.rne, 
become  the  vehicle  of  antiquated  scandal  "must  appear,  that  one  half  of  them 

against  a  lady  of  rank  and  character."       wouW  hav°  *»$**•  and  *•  otber  h J 

have  started,  st  the  very  name  of  such 

The  above  delicacy  might  have  bad  an  apology^  It  may  be  well  founded, 
weight  enough  with  us,  to  have  pre*  nevertheless ;  but  it  is' quite  unnecessary 
vented  our  telling  the  following  anecdote;  that  so  great  a  route  should  bemads 
but  the  inhumanity  of  the  lady,  whose  •*  about  Sir  Archy's  great  grandmother*,1' 
beauty  and  ingratitude  it  records,  utterly  especially  by  Southern  Britons,  when  her 
destroys  all  her  claim  to  forbearance.        justification  must  include  a  stain  on  the 

The  story  of  Li  via  Gonzaga  is  well  memory  of  one  whom  Englishmen  ought 
known.  Her  exquisite  aod  far-famed  to  value,  and  to  cherish,  as  the  protectress 
beauty  tempted  a  corsair  to  fit  out  a  of  their  honour,  the  foundress  4of  their 
small  squadron,  and  to  land  near  her  commerce,  and  the  supporter  of  their 
castle,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  established  religion  t  If  there  be  such  a 
so  rich  a  prize.  A  domestic  burst  into  thing  as  national  gratitude,  it  seem  to  be 
her  room,  while  the  pirates  were  actually  here  cruelly  violated ;  and  the  maxim, 
scaling  her  walls,  and  snatching  her,  **  Fiat  J usti tin,  ruat  Caelum,"  will  hardly 
naked  as  she  was,  from  her  bed,  convey-  afford  a  shield  to  the  author,  since  the 
ed  her  on  horseback  out  of  the  reach  of  object  is  by  no  meana  of  importance 
the  assailants :  when  they  had  gained  a  enough  to  come  within  the  circle  of  in 
place  of  security,  the  lady's  high  sense  of  defence.  The  lsdy  herself,  bred  up  i* 
modesty  obliged  her  to  cause  her  honest,  the  gallant  court  of  Catherine  Medici*, 
although  perhaps  indelicate, .preserver  to  #  p|crrede  rEitoile1Ga*.N«rie,Bwi-^ 
be  assassinated.     Thus  much  is  always  and  his  commentator,  &c  Ac 
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moat  bite  smiled  at  soma  part  of  the  his  innocence ;  but  the  cterkwouty  not 
argument  brought  forward  oa  her  behalf,  listen  to  his  supplications,  and  insisted  on 
aiirauLAftiTiBS.  executiog  the  order  he  had  received  to 

Algarotti  observes,  that  when  the  ««°pty  toe  cart.  The  Emperor,  who 
French  king  seat  some  mathematicians  ™»  concealed  amidst  the  crowd,  re- 
to  measure  a  degree  under  the  polar  »<uoed  for  some  time  a  tranquil  wines* 
circle,  and  the  King  of  Spain  sent  others  *f  ***«  dispute.  He  at  length  sent  for  a 
lor  the  same  purpose  to  the  line,  to  as-  aubalterh  officer  and  a  few  soldiers  from 
certain  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  who  *e  &<»*»*  Corps-de-Garde,  and  ordered 
would  have  imagined  that  those  under  *°em  to  remain  on  the  spot  until  the 
♦he  equator  would  suffer  moat  by  oold,and  wood  was  entirely  turned  out.  This 
those  under  the  arctic  circle  by  heat;  being  done,  be  enjoined  them,  in  case 
and  yet  this  was  actually  the  case.  The  *«  peasant  should  be  found  guilty  of 
©old  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes  was  &*"<**  to  execute  fifty  lashes  across  his 
intense,  and  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  « boulders ;  but  if  he  were  proved  to  be 
length  of  the  polar  days  was  hardly  to  innocent,  the  refractory  clerk  wasimme- 
be  borne.*  diately  to  undergo  the  same  punishment. 

At  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  it  «od  to  be  obli^d  to  reload  the  wood 
was  intended  to  extirpate  the  whole  himself.  These  orders  were  executed. 
royal  family,  except  the  Princess  Eliaa-  No  tobacco  was  found,  and  the  Inspector 
beth,  who  was  to  be  bred  a  papist,  and  *fter  havio«  reloaded  tho  cart  of  the  poor 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  established  countryman,  who  was  besides  mdemni- 
underher.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  fied  ***  «»  Ioe8  of  tune,  received  the 
the  descendants  of  that  very   lady  (the  ^J lagbea- 

present  royal  family)  should  have  been  Joseph  entertained  the  greatest  aver- 
called  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  sion  for  those  distinctions  which  tend  id 
those  of  her  brother  (among  whom  we  withhold  firtwn  the  most  numerous  por»* 
may  enumerate  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  tion  of  society,  advantages  which  ought 
France,  and  Spain),  for  the  direct  con-  to  be  common  to  all. 
trary  purpose ;  viz.  the  preservation  of  Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  Protestant  religion.  the  gates  of  the  superb  promenade  called 

^  the  Prater,  were  opened  only  to  persons 

NEW  WORK.  of  distinction.     Joseph  wished  that  they 

From  tteiittavy  Gazette.  should  be  thrown  open   to  every  body, 

Joeeph  Second,  Bmpereur  oVAUemagne,  and  caused  these  words  to  be  inscribed 
ptint  par  hii-meme.  Avtc  un  precis  above  the  entrance  to  the  promenade : 
histonaue  ear  la  vie  de  ce  Prince.  Place  of  Amusement,  a  treasure  destined 
Par  At.  it  for  every  body.     The  nobility  immedi- 

Under  the  above  title  a  new  work  ately  thronged  round  him,  and  declared 
has  lately  been  published  at  Paris,  which  that  the  Promenade  would  soon  be  pro- 
coo  tains  the  following  anecdotes.  faned,  and  that  it  would  no  longer  be  fit 
As  Joseph  was  once  walking  in  the  for  their  enjoyment,  if  the  vulgar  were 
suburbs  of  Vienna,  he  observed  a  crowd  suffered  to  frequent  it,  &c 
of  persons  collected  round  a  cart  loaded  "Geudemen,"  replied  Joseph,  "  if  I 
with  fire-wood.  Curious  to  know  the  were  determined  to  associate  with  none 
cause,  hequestioned  one  of  the  spectators,  but  my  equals,  I  roust  transport  myself 
and  was  informed  that  the  Inspector  of  into  the  vaults  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
the  Barrier  bad  stopped  the  countryman  Capuchins,  where  my  ancestors  repose, 
on  suspicion  of  his  having  concealed  to-  and  take  up  my  abode  with  them.  I  love 
bacco  among  the  wood,  and  insisted  on  men,  because  they  are  men ;  I  make  no 
his  immediately  unloading  the  cart.  The  other  distinction  among  them,  and  nave 
countryman  who  regarded  this  as  a  loss  no  other  preference  for  them  except  that 
of  time  and  a  very  serious  labour,  earnestly  which  ia  due  to  their  actions.  Wboso- 
intreated  him  to  permit  somebody  to  ever  thinks  well  aud  acts  honourably,  is 
accompany  him  into  the  city,  where  be  entitled  to  my  esteem.  It  must  not  he 
Could  obtain  satisfactory  testimonies  of  exclusively    reserved    for    those    who 
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seckon  none  but  Princes  among  their  honorable  actions  being  the  more  tneri* 
ancestors."  torious  in  the  lower  classes,  where  one 

In  1773  as  the  Emperor  was  passing  may  presume  that  education  is  least 
through  Medwisch  in  Transylvania,  an  carelully  attended  to,  and  the  greatest 
aged  woman  came  up  to  him  for  the  privations  are  felt,  they  ought  to  be  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  a  discharge  from  the  more  highly  recompensed. " 
army  for  ber  son,  whom  she  had  not  In  April,  1785,  the  Prince  of  Kauai tx, 
seen  for  a  long  time.  She  thus  began  :  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  completed  his 
"Good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Emperor,  I  74th  year.  The  Emperor  went  at  seven 
hope  you  enjoy  good  health..  How  is  in  the  morning  to  the  Riding  School, 
your  mother  ?  Is  she  likewise  well  ?"  where  be  was  certain  of  finding  him. 
Joseph  replied  to  each  of  these  questions,  While,  in  conformity  to  the  orders  of 
heard  her  request,  gave  her  some  pieces  the  Emperor  bis  arrival  was  announced 
of  gold,  and  sent  her  away  well  satisfied  :  to  the  Prince,  be  proceeded  himself  to 
then  turning  to  his  attendants  he  said :  the  outer  gate,  where  he  received  him 
"  This  good  woman  is  the  only  person  saying :  "  Happy  the  day  which  gave 
who  has  spoken  to  me  of  my  mother  birth  to  the  Prince  of  Kaunitz !"  Sur- 
during  my  journey.  She  shall  see  her  prised  at  this  unexpected  .salute,  the 
son  in  eleven  days,  and  free  from  all  worthy  old  man  could  not  utter  a  single 
military  engagements."  word  in  reply.    His  gratitude  was  maai- 

The  Emperor,  by  ap  edict,  granted  tested  only  by  a  tear  which  dropped 
permission  to  every  landholder,  whose  from  his  eye.  The  Emperor  perceiving 
fields  had  been  ravaged  by  Deer,  and  this,  adued :  "  I  know,  my  dear  Kaunits, 
whose  representations  had  not  been  that  you  have  invited  some  good  friends 
attended  to  by  the  Forest  Courts,  to  to  pass  this  day  with  you ;  as  1  am 
destroy  the  animal.  A  countryman  among  the  number  of  your  friends,  I 
who  had  made  repeated  complaints,  shall  not  fail  to  wait  upon  you." 
killed  a  superb  Stag  which  bad  been  He  anyone  of  his  suite  having  once 
brought  to  Vienna  for  the  amusement  of  lost  themselves  in  an  excursion,  they 
the  Emperor,  and  which  had  frequently  were,  without  being  known,  hospitably 
hid  waste  the  field  of  the  poor  farmer,  received  in  a  house,  the  mistress  of  which 
He  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  apologized  for  being  unable  to  bear 
The  chief  huntsman  in  dismay  presented  them  company,  as  she  was  anxious  to 
himself  before  the  Emperor,  explaiued  see  the  Emperor,  who  was  that  day  to 
the  circumstance,  not  forgetting  to  men-  arrive  in  the  Canton.  The  strangers 
tion  the  detention  of  the  criminal,  and  thanked  her,  and  informed  her,  that  as 
requested  to  know  the  further  orders  of  they  belonged  to  the  Emperor's  suite 
His  Majesty.  "  My  orders  are,  they  could  assure  her  that  he  had  not 
said  the  Emperor,  "  release  the  man,  let  arrived  at  the  place  which  she  mentioned, 
the  Stag  be  sold  and  give  him  the  pro-  — "  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  in  that  case 
duce  of  the  sale  of  the  animal  by  way  of  I  will  stay  here  and  keep  you  company: 
indemnity."  I  cannot  suppose  you  would  deceive 

A  crime  committed  by  a  person  of  me."  They  sat  down  to  table,  and 
distinction,  whose  friends  applied  for  a  discoursed  on  various  subjects.  But 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  which  he  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts*  of  the 
had  but  too  well  merited,  served  to  make  travellers  to  render  the  conversation 
manifest  the  principles  of  Joseph,  who  agreeable,  the  lady  was  so  desirous  to 
replied  :  "  The  law  must  be  executed  see  the  Emperor,  that  she  constantly 
on  all  individuals  equally.  He  who  made  him  the  subject  of  discourse.  She. 
did  not  blush  to  commit  the  offence,  related  all  she  had  heard  of  his  probity, 
»liould  not  blush  to  expiate  it  If  the  bis  compassionate  humanity,  and  all  the 
law  admit  of  aay  difference  in  the  chasr  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart  and  miud. 
tisement  allotted  to  the  same  species  of  "  Finally,  added  she,  "  this  Prince  is 
offence,  the  indulgence  ought  not  to  be  as  accomplished  as  it  is  possible  for  man 
extended  to  those  who  have  the  ffcwest  to  be.  This  conviction  makes  me  wish 
Recuse*  to  offer*     Besides,  virtuous  and  thus  ardently  to  see  him.       You  are 
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certain,  gentlemen,  that  he  will  not 
arrive  here  in  less  than  two  hours  ?" — 
"  Yes*  Madam."  The  time  advanced, 
and  Joseph  wishing  to  pat  an  end  to  this 
scene,  so  gratifying  to  bis  heart,  said : 
44  So,  Madam,  you  cannot  be  satisfied 
until  you  have  seen  the  Emperor  ?" — 
**  pf  o,  Sir,  for  I  am  convinced  he  is  the 
only  individual  of  his  age,  who  unites  so 
■tany  good  qualities  in  a  rank  so  elevat- 


ed."— "  I  can  satisfy,  in  some  measure, 
the  obliging  desire  which  you  manifest, 
without  your  taking  the  trouble  to  go 
abroad.  Look  on  this  box — the  por- 
trait is  striking.  Recognize  the  original 
of  this  painting  in  the  stranger  to  whom 
you  have  so  cordially  granted  hospitality/' 
The  lady,  filled  with  astonishment,  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  Emperor,  who  saluted 
her,  and  speedily  departed. 


TIME'S  TELESCOPE,*  for  JANUARY. 

At  one  wide  view  God's  eye  surveys 
Hit  works,  in  every  distant  clime ; 
He  shifts  the  seasons,  month*,  and  days. 
The  tfcortrlived  offspring  of  revolving  time ; 
By  tojrna  they  die,  by  turns  are  born. 
Now  cheerful  Spring  the  circle  leads, 
And  strews  with  flowers  the  smiling  meads ; 
Oay  Summer  nexf,  whom  russet  rottts  adorn, 
And  waving  fields  of  yellow  eorn ; 
Hen  Autumn,  who  with  lavish  stores  the  lap  of  nature  spreads 
Decrepit  Winter,  laggard  in  the  dance, 
(like  ftebte  age  oppressed  with  pain) 
A  heavy  season  don  maintain, 
Whh  driving  snows,  and  winds  and  rain ; 
Till  Spring,  recruited  to  advance, 
The  various  year  roll*  round  again.  H  UGHES.. 


THE  name  given  to  this  month  by 
the  Romans  was  taken  from  Janus, 
one  of  their  divinities,  to  whom  they  gave 
two  faces  ;  because  on  the  one  side,  the 
first  day  of  this  month  looked  towards 
the  new  year,  and  on  the  other  towards 
the  old  one. 

CIRCUMCISION. 

On  the  6rst  day  of  the  year  is  celebra- 
ted the  Circumcision  of  our  Saviour,  a 
rite  of  the  Jewish  law,  first  enjoiued  to 
Abjraham  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  God 
made  with  him  and  his  posterity. 

NEW  TEAR'S  DAT. 

In  France,  particularly  in  the  south, 
early  in  the  morning  of  New  Year's 
Day,  a  -  ad  of  visits  is  commenced  to 
relations  and  friends,  to  wish  them  a 
happy  new  year,  and  to  present  thorn 
with  bonbons  (sweet- meats).  *  The  re- 
lations are  first  visited,  beginning  with 
those  nearest  in  affinity,  then  those  that 
are  further  removed,  and  lastly  come  the 
friends  and  acquaintance.  It  is  a  con- 
test of  politeness  on  this  occasion  which 
shall  start  first,  and  anticipate  the  call  of 
a  relation  or  friend. 

*  The  shops  of  the  confectioners  are 
dressed  up  on  the  day  before  with  look- 


ing-glasses, intermixed  with  festoons  of 
silk  or  muslin,  and  branches  of  ribands 
or  flowers.  The  counters  are  covered 
over  with  table-cloths,  and  set  out 
with  cakes,  sweetmeats,  dried  fruits,  and 
bonbons,  made  up  into  pyramids,  castles, 
columns,  or  any  form  which  the  taste  of 
the  decorator  may  suggest ;  and  in  the 
evening  tbey  are  illuminated  for  the  re- 
ception of  company,  who  come  to  boy 
their  bonbons  for  the  next  day.  Endless 
are  the  devices  for  things  in  which  they 
are  to  be  inclosed ;  there  are  little  hoxt& 
or  baskets  made  of  satin,  ornamented 
with  gold,  silver,  or  foil;  balloons, — 
books, — fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears*, 
oranges,— -or  vegetables,  such  as  a  cauli- 
flower, a  root  of  celery,  an  onion  ;  any 
thing,  in  short,  which  can  be  made  vn\h 
a  hollow  within  to  hold  the  bonhoi.s  : 
but  the  most  prevailing  device  is  what  is 
called  a  cornet,  that  is,  a  little  cone  orna- 
mented in  different  ways  with  a  bag  to 
draw  over  the  large  end  and  close  it  up. 
In  these  things,  the  prices  of  which  vary 
from  one  franc  (ten  pence)  to  fifty,  the 

*  Fsftn  tke  London  Time's  Teletcope  for  1817  ; 
containing  an  explanation  of  Saints'  Days  and  Han- 
days,  uotiaes  of  obsolete  Kites  and  CwtosjM,  fee.  &C  M 
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bonbon*  am  presented  by  those  who  plain  in  its  composition,  not  modi  better 
choose  to  be  at  the  expense  of  them,  and  than  a  bun,  only  large,  so  as  to  cut  into 
by  those  who  do  not  they  are  only  wrap-  slices.  In  one  part  a  bean  is  introduced, 
ped  in  a  piece  of  paper;  but  bonbons  and  the  person  who  draws  the  slice  that 
in  some  way  or  other  roust  be  presented,  has  the  bean  in  it,  is  king  or  queen,  ac- 
«The  celebration  of  New  Year's  cording  to  the  sex  of  the  person  by  whom 
Day,'  observes  Mr.  Hutchinson  (Hist,  it  is  drawn,  who  receives  the  general 
of  Northumberland),  'is  preserved  in  homage  of  the  company  for  the  evening, 
this  county  as  a  rural  festival.     Oncer-  saiht  lucian. 

tain  festivals  the  Romans  gave  pieces  of  On  the  eighth  day,  St  Luciao,  con- 
money  to  travellers  and  strangers  who  lessor  and  martyr,  was  born  at  Samoa* 
were  present  at  the  sacrifice.  On  our  in  Syria.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
day  of  festivity,  mirth  is  excited  by  a  Hebrew  language,  and  employed  much 
rustic  masquerading  and  playing  tricks  time  in  comparing  and  amending  the  co- 
in  disguise ;  the  hide  of  the  ox  slain  for  pies  of  the  bible.  He  was  put  to  death 
toe  winter  cheer,  is  often  put  on ;  and  by  Maximraus  II. 
the  person  thus  attired,  attempts  to  show  oibboh 

Ike  character  of  the  devil,  by  every  Died  on  the  lttth  of  January,  1794. 
horrible  device  in  his  power.  All  the  "  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of 
winter  sports  seem  to  express  a  strong  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
opinion  of  the  antients,  that  genii  of  very  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  1  wrote 
contrary  natures  prevailed  on  earth,  that  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page*  in  a  iua>- 
the  one  was  constantly  cdncomitant  to  mer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying 
Kght  m  the  other  was  to  darkness ;  aud  down  my  pen,  1  took  several  turns  is  a 
this  image  of  the  devil,  which  is  frequently  oercemt,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 
fsraittedto  expel  the  inhabitants  and  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  coub- 
take  possession  of  the  house,  is  typical  of  try,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
the  power  oftbe  evil  genius,  in  theseason  airwas  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
when  the  sun  is  longest  absent  from  our  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from 
hemisphere.  This  corresponds  with  the  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent^ 
lamentation  used  by  those  who  held  the  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  erooti<>M 
Elusinian  mysteries,  and  mourned  for  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom, 
Adonis.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my 
probable  determination  to  what  people  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled, 
we  owe  these  customs.  In  the  Roman  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  cm 
Saturnalia  and  Sigillaria,  this  kind  of  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken 
frolicking  was  practised.*  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agree- 

epiphany.  able  companion,  and  that,  whataoewr 

The  sixth  day  is  Epiphany,  or  mani-  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History, 
testation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  com-  the  life  of  the  historian  might  be  ssort 
monly  called  Twelfth-day,  the  Eastern  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  ftcts 
magi  were  guided  by  the  star  to  pay  which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  com- 
homage  to  their  Saviour;  and  it  takes  its  position  of  six,  or,  at  least,  five  quarto 
name  from  their  coming  on  that  day,  volumes :  1.  My  rough  MS.,  without 
which  was  the  twelfth  after  the  nativity,  any  intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent  to 
The  usual  celebration  of  Twelfth-day  in  press.  %  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seeo  by 
London  and  in  the  south  of  England,  is  any  human  eyes,  excepting  those  ot  U» 
by  drawing  lots,  and  assuming  fictitious  author  and  of  the  printer;  the  faults 
characters  for  the  evening  ;  formerly  the  and  merits  are  exclusively  my  own.- 
king  or  queen  was  chosen  by  a  bean  Gibbon's  Common  Place  Book. 
kmnd  in  a  piece  of  divided  cake  ;  and  bishop  hornb 

this  was  once  a  common  Christmas  gam-       Died  on  the  17th  of  January,  179* 
bol  inboth  the  English  universities.  This  great  man  thus  beautifully  character- 

in  France,  there  is  a  ceremony  of  ises  the  Psalms  of  David:  •  They  present 
drawing  Twettb-cake,  though  not  quite  (says  he)  relijrion  to  us  in  the  most  eg 
a  la  mode  Angloisu    The  cake  is  very  '  •  ofUwO«ctocM^r»u  of  tht  Roman  Bmi^ 
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gaging    dress ;     communicating    truths  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to 

which  philosophy  could  never  investi~  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to 

gate,  in  a  style  which  poetry  can  never  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain  ; 

equal ;  while  history  is  made  the  vehicle  to  take   the   gage    and   dimensions   of 

of  prophecy,  and  creation  lends   all  its  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;   to 

charms  to  paint  the  glories  of  redemption,  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the 

Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to  please,  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 

they  inform  the  understanding,  elevate  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  men 

the  affections,  and  entertain  the  imagina-  in  all  countries. — Burke. 

tiOD.      Indited  under  the  influence  of  viN          JM  ^ 

H.m,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  known  and  y-            a  ^^  ^  ^  choroh  ^ 

.11  events  foreknown,  tbey  suit  mankind  Spaio      ffered  mMtytiom  in  th&,Dio- 

.nallsituattous   grateful  as  the  manna  J^           uti       /bout  ^^303, 

whtch  descended  from  above    and  con-  Mag^uMupoa  barningciaU;  and, 

f^S*  !^L-       TL   **      \     A  •fterhU  body  was  broiled  there,  he  was 

fairest  productions  of  human  wit,  after  ^Qm         '^     of  broken  tile* 

a  few   perusals,  like  gathered  flowers,  r^         ~ 

wither  in  our  hands,  and  lose  their  fra#-  sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

raocy;    but    these    unfading  plants  of  Died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1799. 

paradise  become,  as  we  are  accustomed  study  Sir  Joshua's  Works,  young  men;-? 

to  them,  still  more  and  more  beautiful :  Not  pictures  only,  but  bis  pen:              ' 

their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  height-  Who,wl«C«-erta.d«*nAwfcd«daw 

ened ;  fresh  odours  are  emitted  and  new  Appeared  a  comet  in  bis  art; —  * 

sweets  extracted  from  them      He  who  jff^gS  ttSZSZZm  m± 

hath  once  tasted  their  excellencies,  will  Could  Titian  from  his  tomb  arwe, 

desire  to  taste   them   yet  again;   and  he  And  cast  on  Reynolds'  art  his  eyrt, 

whotastesthemoftenest,wiUrelishthem  *%£$& }?£?££,?,' *« «**' 

best'  As  Titian  probably  might  take 

HOWARD  the  PHILANTHROPIST  The  works  of  oar  great  master  for  his  own. 


Died  on  the  20th   January,    1790. 


DR.  WOLCOTT. 


He  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  conversion  of  saint  paul. 

sumptuousness  of  palaces,  nor  the  state-  This  day,  January  the  2 5th, celebrates 
liness  of  temples  ;  not  to  make  accurate  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St  Paul, 
measurements  of  the  remains  of  antient  He  was  beheaded  under  the  general  per- 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  secution  of  Nero  ;  hence  the  usual  rep- 
curiosity  of  modern  art ;  not  to  collect  resentation  of  him  with  a  sword  in  his 
medals,  or  collate  manuscripts ; — but  to  hand. 


MEMOIRS   OF  EMINENT   PERSONS. 

From  the  New  Monthly  MagMina,  Sept.  1817. 
ABRAHAM  GOTTLOB  WERNER,  THE  GEOLOGIST. 

WERNER,  the  most  celebrated  In  order  fully  to  qualify  himself  for  his 
geologist  and  mineralogist  of  the  intended  profession,  he  went  first  for 
ago,  died  at  Dresden  on  the  30th  of  June,  some  years  to  the  Mineralog  cal  Acade- 
1817,  in  the  arms  of  his  friends  and  of  my  at  Freiberg,  and  then  to  the  Uni ver- 
bis only  sister,  who  hastened  from  Silesia  sity  of  Leipsig,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  see  him.  He  was  born  on  the  25th  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  While 
of  September,  1750.  His  father,  who  at  the  university  he  employed  himself 
was  inspector  of  an  iron  work  at  Wehrau,  in  the  study  of  the  external  characterts- 
on  the  Queiss,  in  Upper  Lu  satin,  in*  ^cs  of  fossils,  in  which  a  singular  quit- In- 
tended him  from  his  early  youth  for  a  ness  of  perception  was  of  greit  use  to 
similar  vocation.  He  first  went  to  him,  and  published  there*  in  the  year 
school  at  Bunzlau,  where  he  received)  * 774,  his  well-known  4brk,  (on  Hie  ex- 
however,  but  very  scanty  instruction,  ternal  characteristics  of  fossils,)  wiucn  ia 
2M     Athe*eitw.Vo..2. 
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still  considered  as  the  basis  of  his  whole  shake  it.  His  idea  of  formations,one  of 
Oryktognosis,  but  of  which  be  could  the  most  fruitful  of  consequences,  and 
never  be  induced  to  print  a  new  and  en-  the  most  ingenious  in  Werner's  Geog- 
larged  edition,  because  he  feared  dis-  nosis,  has  been  admirably  developed  by 
putes,  and  had  not  in  fact  concluded  his  his  scholar  Stefiens  of  Breslau  ;  and  his 
researches.  Soon  after  he  was  invited  formation  of  the  flotz  mountains  of 
to  Freiberg,  to  have  the  care  of  the  cabi-  Thuringia  well  supported  by  Vod 
net  of  natural  history  there,  and  to  read  Freiesleben,  in  his  theory  of  copper 
lectures  upon  it.  Here  his  mind,  which  slate  mountains  (Kupferschiefergebirge.) 
was  early  exercised  in  observation  and  Werner  sustained  an  obstinate,  but  for 
classification,  found  the  most  welcome  that  reason  the  more  honourable,  con-, 
materials.  Here,  daily  extending  the  test  with  the  Volcanists.  No  well-ia- 
bounds  of  bis  tcience,  and  supporting  formed  person  will  now  consider  the 
its  foundation  by  the  surest  external  dis-  basalt  and  other  flotz  mountains  as  Of 
tinctive  marks,  be  formed  that  system,  volcanic  origin.  Werner's  theory  of  the 
which  afterwards  embracing  also  the  older  and  newer  formation  of  mountains, 
Geognosis  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  by  the  waters,  stands  immoveable ;  an| 
and  forming  an  intimate  connection  with  a  satisfactory  link  between  them  is  af- 
all  the  branches  of  mineralogy,  gradually  forded  in  the  transition  mountains.  Ev- 
conquered  all  opposition,  and  raised  its  en  the  new  chemical  discoveries  of  the 
inventor  to  the  rank  of  the  creator  of  a  Kalimetah  may  be  made  to  accord  wita 
new  mineralogy,  which  might  be  sup-  it.  Another  science,  mining,  on  which 
ported  and  extended,  but  not  superseded  Werner  used  also  to  lecture,  was  reader- 
by  the  crystallography  of  Haiiy,  «nd  ed  extremely  clear  to  the  attentive  scbo- 
the  cheAical  theory  of  Vauquelin  and  lar,  by  his  luminous  explanation,  and  by 
Others.  His  peculiar  talent  for  observe  the  reduction  of  the  most  complicated 
tion  was  animated  by  tbe  most  lively  machinery  to  the  most  simple  proposi- 
fancy,  assisted  by  the  most  extensive  tions,  at  the  same  time  drawing  all  the 
reading  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  figures  on  his  table, 
connected  with  his  own,  and  excited  by  Indefatigable  application  and  an  in- 
daily  intercourse  with  ingenious  travel-  satiable  thirst  of  knowledge  enriched  hit 
lers  and  foreigners,  who  chiefly  viaited  retentive  memory  with  every  thing  that 
Freiberg  on  Werner's  account.  The  history  and  philology,  in  the  most  ex- 
classification  in  genera  and  species,  and  tensive  sense,  can  offer  to  the  attentive 
the  ingenious  appellations  of  minerals  inquirer.  No  science  was  foreign  to  him. 
down  to  the  newest,  egron,  is  peculiarly  All  served  as  a  basis  to  bis  studies,  which 
his  own.  Nothing  but  too  scrupulous  were  constantly  directed  to  natural  phi- 
conscientiousness  prevented  him  from  losophy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  earth 
publishing  the  Oryktognostic  Tables,  and  its  inhabitants.  He  always  advan- 
which  have  been  finished,  and  quite  ced  before  his  age,  and  often  knew  what 
ready  for  the  press  these  four  years,  others  only  presumed.  After  17 70  and 
The  attempt  of  the  ingenious  Berzelius,  17 80, when  he  first  lectured  on  Oryktog- 
of  Stockholm,  at  classification,  by  inves-  nosis  and  Geognosis,  at  Freiberg,  he 
ti  gating  the  laws  of  elementary  combina-  was  heard  with  gratitude  by  scholars 
tion,  did  not  indeed  shake  his  belief  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Never  con- 
the  method  of  recognition  by  means  of  tented  with  what  was  discovered,  always 
the  external  characteristics;  yet  be  at  seeking  something  new,  he  rather  formed 
last  thought  that  a  mutual  conciliation  scholars  who  wrote  than  wrote  himself, 
was  possible,  and  reserved  the  first  analy-  But  many  MSS.  almost  wholly  ready  for 
tis  of  the  latest  writings  of  Berzelius,  for  the  press  are  included  in  his  fine  library 
the  next  winter.  The  method  created  and  collection  of  coins  and  MSS.  be- 
by  Werner  is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  queathed  on  the  day  of  his  death  to  tbe 
much  as  it  may  yet  want  to  be  a  com-  MineralogicalAcademy,for5000crowos. 
plete  system  of  the  earth.  His  prede- 
cessor Charpentier's  doubts  respect!.  #  In  his  lectures  he  had  only  beads  of 
Werner's  theory  have  never  been  able  to  the  subject  before  him.     In  lecturing  he 
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used  to  abandon  himself,  as  be  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  to  the  inspiration  of  bis 
mineralogical  muse,  and  when  bis  spirit 
hovered  over  the  waters  and  the  strata, 
he  often  became  animated  with  lofty  en- 
thusiasm. But  he  caused  his  lectures  to 
be  written  ont  by  approved  scholars, 
and  by  revising  himself  what  they  had 
tbua  written  after  him,  made  it,  properly 
speaking,  a  MS.  A  great  many*  parts 
of  his  lectures  have  been  made  public  by 
others,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
what  Andrei  at  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  has 
published  in  the  valuable  journal  entitled 
Hesperus.  But  none  of  these  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  master.  What  is  particu- 
larly desirable  is  the  publication  of  bis 
manuscript  on  Mineralogical  Geography 
(which  he  only  once  drew  up  for  a  par- 
ticular lecture)  and  upon  the  Literature 
of  Mineralogy,  in  which  he  solved  the 
difficulties  of  the  ancient  classic  mineral- 
ogy, and  gave  incomparable  illustrations 
of  Pliny's  Natural  History.  He  was 
like  a  father  to  all  his  scholars,  to  whom 
he  was  a  model,  not  only  as  a  man  of 
science,  but  as  a  moral  character. 

Having  filled,  from  the  year  179$»a 
high  situation  in  the  Council  of  the 
Mines,  he  had  a  great  share  in  the  di- 
rection both  of  the  Mineralogical  Acad- 
emy and  of  the  administration  in  general. 
Two  things  must  be  mentioned  here  with 
particulwr  honour.  One  is  the  works 
begun  in  1786,  to  furnish  a  great  part  of 
the  deeper  mines  with  water  for  working 
the  wheels.  This  astonishing  aqueduct, 
particularly  the  artificial  canal  of  Doer- 
renthal,  with  its  subterraneous  brick 
channels,  already  extending  above  a 
league,  are  in  the  main  due  to  him, 
though  Scbeitchler  made  the  plan,  and 
Lampe  the  calculations.  By  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  ever  active  King 
of  Saxony,  this  great  work  still  proceeds 
in  the  roo9t  prosperous  manner.  The 
Amalgamation  works,  twice  built  by  the 
excellent  Charpen tier,  chief  of  the  council 
of  Mines,  (the  first  building  having  been 
maliciously  burnt  down)  and  for  ever  se- 
cured by  most  ingenious  fire-engines 
from  similar  accidents,  are  indeed 
unique  :  the  admiration  of  all  who  be- 
hold them,  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the 
Saxon  art  of  mining,  and  a  proof  of  the 
unostentatious  energy  with  which   the 


sovereign  of  Saxony  causes  the  most  ex- 
pensive enterprizes  to  be  executed  in  si- 
fence.  This  undertaking  of  canals  and 
aqueducts,  which  has  already  cost  above 
half  a  million  of  crowns,  and  on  which 
more  than  a  thousand  men  are  employed, 
is  little  known  and  visited  by  foreigners, 
though  on  it  depends  the  continuance  of 
mining  in  Saxony.  The  mineralogical 
survey  and  description  of  all  Saxony, 
divided  into  districts,  which  has  been 
prosecuted  for  twenty  years,  under  dis- 
ciples of  Werner,  and  includes  the  forest 
of  Tburingia,  even  a  part  of  the  Harz, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  will  one  day  fur- 
nish a  mineralogical  map,  surpassing  in 
accuracy  and  extent  what  any  other 
country  can  produce.  „  This  too  was 
Werner's  work,  and  was  constantly  di- 
rected by  him  in  the  most  attentive  man- 
ner. In  his  visits  to  Prague  and  Vien- 
na, he  found  means  to  interest  the  Aus- 
trian government  in  these  mineralogical 
surveys,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
enlightened  Bavarian  government,  as- 
well  as  the  direction  of  the  mines  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy  under  %  Werner's 
grateful  scholars  in  Berlin  and  Silesia, 
will  readily  contribute  to  support  and 
complete  the  great  work  which  Werner 
so  happily  set  on  foot.  His  cabinet  of 
minerals,  unrivalled  in  completeness  and 
scientifick  arrangement,  and  consist- 
ing of  about  100,000  specimens,  has  be- 
come, in  consideration  of  a  life  annuity, 
the  amount  of  which  devolves  to  the  In- 
stitution itself,  the  property  of  the  Frei- 
berg Mineralogical  Academy.  Wer- 
ner's favorite  pupil,  Koehler,  is  appoint- 
ed inspector  of  it.  Werner  had  receiv- 
ed from  England  an  offer  of  50,000 
crowns,  but  sold  it  to  his  country  for 
40,000,  of  which  he  reserved  the  inter- 
est of  33,000  as  an  annuity,  on  condi- 
tion, that  after  bis  own  death,  and  that 
of  his  only  sister,  who  is  without  chil- 
dren* the  interest  should  continue  to  be 
annually  paid  to  the  Mineralogical  Aca- 
demy ;  so  that  this,  his  only  daughter  as 
it  may  be  called,  will  obtain  an  addition- 
al annual  income  of  1,600  crowns. 

Werner's  literary  studies,  like  his 
mind,  embraced  every  branch  of  science. 
Every  thing  excited  his  thirst  of  know- 
ledge, and  thus  it  often  happened  that  he 
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dedicated  all  his  attention  to  researches  first  as  lying  within  the  circle  of  the 
which  seemed  to  lie  entirely  out  of  his  sciences  connected  with  natural  history, 
sphere.  His  enquiries  into  the  direction  but  afterwards  in  the  latter  years  of  ha 
of  the  mountains  of  the  first  and  second  life,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  judge 
formation  led  him  to  the  seat  and  the  of  the  bodily  sufferings  of  himself  and 
migrations  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  others,  so  that  medical  books  were  his 
their  branches.  To  this  were  soon  join-  favorite  reading,  and  conversation  on 
ed  inquiries  into  the  original  languages  medical  subjects  what  he  preferred  to 
and  radical  syllables,  which  he  prosecut-  every  other.  Ever  ready  to  afford  as- 
ed  with  the  greatest  acuteness  and  redu-  sisrance,  he  was  happy,  when  he  visited 
ced  into  tables.  The  result  was  an  uni-  a  sick  friend,  to  be  able  to  give  medical 
versal  glossary  of  all  the  radical  syllables,  advice,  and  also  to  judge  of  his  own  sit- 
and  characteristic  sounds,  in  all  the  Ian-  uation  which  he  often  thought  precari- 
guages  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ;  ous.  The  danger  of  such  an  inclination, 
which  he  studied  with  ardour,  and  to  which  can  never  lead  to  any  thing  far- 
complete  his  knowledge  of  which  he  tber  than  empiricism,  is  evident  His 
purchased  the  most  expensive  works,  best  friends,  among  whom  we  may  reck- 
His  antiquarian  researches  into  the  min-  on  the  veteran  of  the  healing  art,  the 
eralogy  of  the  ancients  made  him  a  pas-  venerable  Dr.  Kapp,  at  Dresden,  some- 
si  onate  friend  of  archaeology,  one  branch  times  reproved  him  tor  this  ;  but  it  re- 
of  which,  the  numismatology  of  the  an?-  mained  hie  favourite  bobby-horse.  He 
cients,  had  become  so  favourite  a  pur-  had  drawn  up  a  very  ingenious  table  of 
suit  with  him  during  the  last  eight  years  diseases  according  to  the  stages  of  ho- 
of his  life,  that  he  purchased  entire  col-  man  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  :  be 
lections  of  medals,  and  in  a  short  time  was  a  sworn  enemy  to  vinegar  and  all 
was  in  possession  of  above  6000  ancient  kinds  of  milk  diet,  but  a  determined 
Greek  and  Roman  coins.  This  ena»  beef-eater.  In  other  respects  he  lived 
bled  him  to  make  interesting  researches  very  temperately,  drank  but  little  wine, 
into  the  different  mixtures  of  the  metals,  and  was  especially  and  anxiously  careful 
and  on  the  arts  of  adulteration  ;  and  in  about  warm  clothing  and  warm  rooms, 
order  to  the  farther  elucidation  of  this  He  first  visited  Carlsbad,  when  a  boy 
subject,  he  formed  an  entire  series  of  of  only  14  years  of  age,  and  had  since 
false  coins.  An  unedited  silver  coin  of  been  there  41  times.  Here,  even  in  the 
his  collection,  which  he  gave  to  Catau-  latest  part  of  the  autumn,  he  always  ae- 
ro, of  Milan,  is  still  the  subject  of  a  quired  new  strength.  Had  not  imperi- 
numismatic  controversy  between  the  con-  ous  circumstances  hindered  him  this 
noiiseursof  Vienna  and  Italy.  His  pro-  time  from  visiting  at  an  earlier  period 
fessional  pursuits  rendered  him  an  excel-  the  salutary  fountain,  which  had  become 
lent  judge  of  ground,  and  led  him  to  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  he  would 
conceive  a  great  fondness  for  military  perhaps  have  still  lived.  He  was  fond 
tactics.  He  studied  the  art  of  war  with  of  travelling,  and  spoke  with  emotion 
diligence,  read  the  accounts  given  by  and  pleasure  of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1802, 
masters  in  this  branch*  and  acquired  a  where  be  was  received  with  the  greatest 
fine  collection  of  military  books.  Offi-  respect  Though  not  indifferent  to  ex- 
cers  of  the  engineers  and  general  staff  ternal  distinctions,  to  the  diplomas  of 
were  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  foreign  academies  and  learned  societies, 
mistakes  committed  by  the  allies  from  he  never  sought  or  asked  for  them,  and 
want  of  due  knowledge  of  the  ground,  in  conversation  never  attached  any  value 
in  their  attack  upon  Dresden  in  August,  to  them.  However,  he  was  justly  proud 
1813,  where  he  happened  to  be  present,  of  being  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
His  name  was  mentioned  at  the  head-  France,  and  of  the  Wernerian  Society 
quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Frank-  in  England.  Even  on  his  death-bed 
fort,  and  he  was  invited  to  repair  thither,  he  learned  with  joy  from  his  former  pu- 
but  his  inflexible  attachment  to  his  so-  pi!  and  faithful  friend,  the  Professor  of 
vereign  made  him  decline  the  invitation.  Natural  History  at  Edinburgh,  Jameson, 
Medicine  also  attracted  his  attention,  at  that  not  only  several  Mineralogical  So- 
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cieties  flourished  io  Great  Britain,  but 
that  Professorships  of  Mioeralogy  on 
"Werner's  principles  were  founded  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge',  London,  Glasgow, 
Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast  At  his  sug- 
gestion a  society  of  friends  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mineralogy  was  formed 
last  winter  in  Dresden,  over  which 
Werner  himself  presided. 

He  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion a  citizen  of  the  world.   His  house  was 
the  constant  rendezvous  of  curious  travel- 
lers of  all  countries  and  of  all  ranks  ;  and 
he  shewed  to  them  all,  with  uncommon 
patience  and  attention,  his  museum,  and 
especially   his    collection     of    precious 
stones,  which  excites  surprise  by  the  val- 
ue and   variety  of  the  specimens.     He 
did  not,  however,  like  writing  letters, 
because  he  preferred  personal  intercourse 
to  every  thing,  and  dreaded  the  loss  of 
time.       This  disinterested   participation 
in  whatever  promoted   in  any  country 
the  interests  of  knowledge  and  humani- 
ty, did  not  binder  him  from  being  the 
most  faithful  son  of  his  own  country,  the 
most  loyal  reverer  of  his  king.     He  re- 
fused every  invitation  from  abroad,  (and 
he  received  at  an  early  period  several 
very   brilliant   and  alluring   ones,)  and 
was   for  many  years  contented  with  a 
very  moderate  salary,  supporting  himself 
by  private  lectures.     He  made  presents 
to  all  the  academies  and  public  schools 
of  Saxony,   and   endeavoured    by   this 
rreans  every  where  to  excite  a  predilec- 
tion   for    natural    philosophy.      Those 


who  were  most  intimately  connected 
with  him  enjoyed  his  tenderest  interest 
and  care. — "  In  bis  house,"  said  Boetti- 
ger,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  *'  on  the 
eminence  of  Gorbitz,  company  daily  as- 
sembled for  his  advice,  and  the  same 
hand  with  which  he  felt  the  pulse  of 
Nature,  raised  and  supported  every  un- 
fortunate. His  simple  manners,  his  cor- 
dial cheerfulness,  and  his  social  playful- 
ness, made  him  the  favourite  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. When  Werner  entered, 
every  countenance  brightened  ;  the  wo- 
men, too,  loved  the  company  of  a  man 
who,  without  insipid  compliments,  al- 
ways had  something  delicate  and  enter- 
taining to  say  to  them.  In  his  earlier 
years  his  feeling  heart  would  doubtless 
have  made  him  highly  susceptible  of  en- 
joying the  sweets  of  domestic  life:  but 
he  did  not  find  what'  he  sought.  la 
later  years  he>  renounced  the  idea  of 
tbem,  out  of  love  to  science,*  and  was 
fully  indemnified  by  the  cordial  attach- 
ment of  his  pupils  and  friends.  Penc 
trated  with  that  true  devotion  whfch 
worships  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  he 
often  preached  to  his  pupils  the  purest 
morality,  w  hich  he  confirmed  by  his  own 
example  ;  and  even  iu  his  fecture*  often 
rose  with  genuine  enthusiasm  from  the 
miracles  of  nature  to  their  Divine  Au- 
thor. Such  was  the  man  of  whom  his 
contemporaries  and  his  country  will 
ever  be  proud  ;  a  man  equally  distin- 
guished by  his  rare  learning,  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  aud  unspotted  character." 


poetry. 


From  **  Time's  Telescope.* 
THE   'NEW    YEAR.' 

ANOTHER  year  has  wing'ditsairy  flight, 
Still  wrapt  the  future  io  mysterious 
night, 
An  eager  baste  we  feel ; 
We   long — we  hope — and  e'en  swift  time 

seenvs  slow- 
Enquiring  ask,  while  yet  we  would  not  know, 
What  may  this  year  reveal  ? 

What  may  it  not  ?— Ah  !  one  short  year  may 

send 
To  his  long  home,  a  loved,  a  valued  friend — 

Bring  others  to  our  %  lew— 
Lay  hundreds  low  in  death— Alas  !  replace 
Full  many  a  well-know u  and  lamented  face, 

By  forms  entirely  new. 


A  year  iray  brine  the  wounded  mind  repoj-c, 
Overwhelm* the  happy  with  unnumbered  woo ; 

May  case  the  captite's  doom  : 
A  fleeting  year,  ere  it  is  past  and  gone. 
May  add  fresh  beauty  to  the  form  of  one — 

Decay  another's  bloom — 

May  ope  to  sorrow  pleasure's  blissful  door. 
Make  the  poor  wealthy,  and  the  wealthy  poor; 

Thus  change  the  forms  of  fate — 
May  shower  profuse,  from  golden  realms 

above. 
On  private  homes  the  joys  of  peace— and  love— 

Bring  discord  to  a  state. 

Could  we  look  forward  but  through  one  short 

year. 
How  would  the  smile  alternate  chase  the  tear, 
The  tear  its  place  supply ; 
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How  one  sad  hour  would  >iew  the  iniod  per- 

Perchance  relieved,  and  free  from  care  the 
next. 
Ere  yet  that  tear  was  dry.  * 

But  though  weak  man  alone  ran  truly  sec 
What  hath  been — is — not  what  yet  may  be. 

We'll  fondly  paint  the  best  ; 
We'll  bid  the  radiant  dawn  of  hope  appear, 
Through  its  fair  glass  ue'll  view  the  opening 
year,  ^ 

And  while  we  hope,  we're  blest. 


From  the  literary  Gazette. 
INEDITEO  SONNET,  BY  GRAY. 

SPITE  OF  CONVICTION. 

THYR8IS,  when  he  left  me,  swore 
Ere  the  spring  be  would  return  : 
Ifch  what  means  yon  violet  flower 
And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn  ? 
Twas  the  Lark  that  upward  sprung  j 
'Twas  the  Nightingale  that  lung.  * 

*ldle  notes,  untimely  green, 
Why  each  unavailing  haste  ? 
Western  gales,  and  skies  serene,' 
Piove  not  always  Winter's  pa>t  j 
Cease,  ye  doubts,  my  fears  to  move, 
Spare  the  houour  of  my  Love  ! 


From  the  Literary  Gazette* 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

WY  THE  LAT«  GBWERAL  PITZPATRICK. 

TH  YRSIS  will  return  no  more  J 
Simple  Maid,  eipect  him  not : 
Ere  the  Autumn  well  mas  o'er, 
Were  his  Summer  vows  forgot ; 
And  since  Winter's  snow  and  rain 
Not  a  trace  of  them  remain. 

Cease  repining,  simple  Maid, 
Thorns  may  blossom,  Birds  may  sing; 
Love  's  a  flower,  which,  once  decayed, 
Knows  of  no  returning  spring. 
Haste  and  seek  another  Swam  $ 
Trust,  and  be  deceived  again. 


From  t*e  Literary  Oaaatt*.    ^ 

_  TO  THE  MEMORY  QF  SOPHIA. 

NO  more,  ye  bow'rs,  I  seek  your  cool  re- 
treat; 
No  more  on  Philomela's  strain  I  dwell. 

^nV,rt»  °  N,rtad  l  do  my  wandering  feet 
Delight  to  linger  near  thy  crystal  cell. 

2. 
For,  oh  ye  beauteous  scenes  !  though  swift- 
wtng'd  Time, 
With  wasting  hand  has  made  no  change  in 
you;  B 

Tho'  still  ye  flourish  in  your  richest  prime. 
And  see  each  spring  bestow  a  lovelier  hue ; 

XT  S* 

Yet  with  far  other  eyes  I  view  voor  charms, 
J-ar  other  thoughts  your  once-loud  haunts 
inspire 


Since  that  dread  day,  when  hi  these  hapless 
arm*, 
I  saw  Sophia's  faded  form  expire. 

Moment  of  horror  !  when  the  band  of  death, 

In  night  eternal,  quencb*d  her  eyes'  soft 

flame; 

When  aer  dear  lips,  with  their  last  fleeting 

breath,  ^ 

In  trembling  accents  sigh'd  her  Henry's 

name. 

n^        !  *• 

Then  in  my  sight  all  nature  seemed  to  fade ; 

Each  beauteous  scene  was  veil'd  in  mid- 
A    .  n.gbt  gtoom. 

And  nought  appeared,  save  yon  deep  cypress* 
shade, 
That  low'ring  bends  above  Sophia's  tomb. 

H.E.L. 


Trtm  tke  QMdeaial  Mi»m1io 

ODE. 

AsTESUA  BOCKIWG  TBS  CttAOLE. 

By  Mr*  Gaoaoa  Dram. 
*TWMS  fair  Asteria'*  sweet  employ, 
*£    To  rock  yoo  l.nh  reitless  boy  : 
Tho  small  tnat  cradle,  it  contains 
Treasure,  beyond  a  King's  domains. 
Not  all  Arabia's  spicy  store, 
Not  all  Golronda'sglttcriug  ore, 
Liysian  held*,  nor  1 den's  grove. 
Could  Luy  that  little  restless  luve. 
Dear  baKe  !  the  fair  Atteria  mei; 
Dear  hahe!  the  listening  mose  replies* 
W  title  here  a  faithful  guard  we  keep, 
Dear  babe,  enjoy  the  honied  sleep. 

Now  hush,  the  sobs  !  now  bush,  the  cries  1 
Lo  gentle  slumbers  close  h»s  eyes  ! 
And  here  a  faithful  guard  we  keep, 
Sweet  babe  !  enjoy  the  honied  sleep. 
Ere  yon  fair  orb,  that  rules  the  sky, 
Beaui  d  on  that  little  stranger's  eyet 
Ere  jet  with  feeble  voice  it  wpuL 
C  lose  in  the  silent  womb  it  slepL 
And,  who  can  tell  the  hitter  smart 
That  pierc'd  Anteria'*  trembling  heart* 
1  et  sure  there's  magic  in  that  boy. 
That  wakes  the  soft  parental  joy. 
Still  on  Astcria's  languid  face 
The  primrose  paleness  keep*  its  place- 
\  et  o  er  that  face  what  brilliant  hues   " 
Can  tins  beloved  babe  diffuse  ! 

How  sweet  beside  the  cradle's  brink. 
In  musing  state  to  gaze  ami  think  I 
No  daisied  bank,  no  green  lull's  s  de. 
bo  shines  in  nature's  decent  pride. 
Now  see  the  babe  onclcwe  his  eyes  f 
And  see  tie  mother's  transport^  rise  i 
How  eveiy  featore  charms  her  sight ! 
How  every  motion  wakes  delight ! 

What  rising  beauties  there  she  views ! 
The  rosy  I  p,  the  pol  sh'd  nose, 
The  slender  eyebrow  budding  thin, 
The  velvet  cheek,  the  dimpling  chin. 

Anon  she  views  the  sparkling  eye. 
The  lifted  Wand,  the  tuneful  cr/,  * 
And  hastening  on  thro' years  to  come, 
She  traces  out  bis  future  doom. 
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*  Haply  hell  plead  Religion's  cause; 
&£!f  R.°  »  ^dom's  bleeding  Uwi , 
Or  feel  fbe  P*et*s  sacred  raee  ; 
Or  trace  the  dark  Historic  page." 

St"*90 »"«*<  the «weelest|ra!e, 
That  breathes  across  the  silent  Tale, 
From  myrtle  grove  on  garden's  bloom, 
As  is  the  booied  breath7*  perfume. 

At  length  she  breathes  the  fervent  prayer : 
treat  God  oh !  make  my  child  thy  care  ! 
And  may  his  future  actions  be 
Sacred  to  virtue,  dear  to  thee  ! 

Whatever  fortune  then  betide, 
Thou  sbalt  bit  portion  still  abide  ; 
And  when  the  course  of  life  is  run, 
Civ*  him  a  never-withering  crown. 


From  the  European  Magsztae. 

A  RELIC  FROM  WATERLOO.* 

El  A  RF  WELL  1— the  blow  that  ends  the 
JO      strife 

IJooms  but  a  ruin  to  decay— 
One — but  one  link  of  less  than  life 

Remains  to  end  in  nameless  clay. 

Lethfm  who  treads  the  death-field,  spare 
"    J*«» "*,IC» ,OT  d  t0° ,a*  »»<*  long— 
A£J"""ie*Te !t  lo  my  dust  to  »bare 
Tbe  home  a  miser  dare  not  wrong. 

A?2  '**&** ty  Proud  return 

My  father  lifts  bis  hoary  head, 
He  will  not  start  nor  shrink  to  learn 

How  low  I  rest  on  Honour's  bed. 
Bsiti shun  the  deep  blue  Welting  eye 
vTbat  fondly  looks  and  glistens  near  ; 
«or  tell  what  lonely  sepulchre 

Tby  pity  gave  tbe  Cuirassier. 

Mfno?er  '—Fancy's  earliest  iow'r 

Wa«  by  tby  tender  fost'ring  nun>t  t 
1VeJ^?  "J  «»m  tide's  brightest  hour, 
%  And  thine  the  thought  that  warm'd  it  first- 
Receive  the  last  '—thy  jrlory's  stem 

Has  fallen,  and  its  pride  is  past ; 
But  thou  wilt  treasure  as  a  gem        • 

Tbe  blighted  leaf  that  linger'd  last. 
Tbon  wast  tbe  eyelid  of  my  soul, 

Preserver  of  its  purest  sense ; 
And  once  beneath  thy  bland  controul 

It  slept  in  holy  innocence. 

Oft  to  the  brink  of  ruin's  flood 
Thou  cam'st  a  wand'rer  to  arrest ; 

And  mailing  in  thy  bounty  shew'd 
Tbe  softness  of  a  matron's  breast 

Then  by  thy  mild—thy  pleading  look, 

Light  of  my  erring  fife  !—  |  vow'd 
Towrite  my  name  in  Glory's  book, 

Or  moulder  in  an  early  shroud. 
The  flow'rs  of  revelry  and  wit 

Hate  left  this  hollow  bos  m  hare  ; 
But  one  long-  hid  remembrance  yet 

Lives  like  tbe  dark  soft  violeuherc. 
There  is  an  eye  that  will  not  mark 

The  ruin  in  this  breast  aimed— 
The  eha>m  in  the  shatter' d  rock 

Telb  where  the  diamond  mine  ba?  been. 


Twas  plundered,  but  enough  is  left 

A  lightning  spark  from  Heav'o  to  win— 

Its  thunderbolt  has  struck  the  cleft, 
But  woke  the  glorious  flame  within ! 

ANOTtlER  RELIC. 

BRIGHT  are  the  Muses'  gifts,  they  say, 
In  Gloi y 's  field  and  Summer's  day, 
Tho  brief  must  be  the  verse  I  put  on 
So  small  a  subject  as  a  Button  ; 
Yet,  Stella*!— to  thyself  I  prove 
This  button  is  a  type  of  lo?e. 

It  forms  attachments  near  and  strong- 
It  brightens  oft  by  wearing  long ; 
Through  narrow  chinks  it  wins  a  way, 
And  holds  when  other  loops  decay  : 
Here  often  like  tby  beauty's  charm, 
It  keeps  a  soldier's  bosom  warm. 

We  praise  not  circles  that  abound 
In  grandeur,  but  the  perfect  round- 
Ami  in  this  button's  bumble  size 
How  true  a  cycle  charms  our  eyes 
Thus  in  a  little  ring  eifshrin'd 
Love's  amphitheatre  we  flpd. 

This  relic,  fresh  from  holy  eartb, 
Is  more  than  modern  honour's  worth : 
Fame,  wealth,  and  wisdom,  do  forwiaft 

No  more  than  sample  buttons  can 

While  Glory's  sparks  fly  off  like  roc  Lett, 
They  grace  his  coat  aod  guard  his  pockets. 

This  sparkled  once  on  Brunswick's  breast, 
And  lay  with  noble  hearts  at  rest— 
From  precious  dust  it  rises  now 
To  loop  the  hat  on  Stella's  brow- 
There  join'd  to  beauty,  wit,  and  science, 
It  servei  again  a  Belle  AUiumte, 
June  liL  y^ 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 
Epitaph  por  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine, 

<NOW  LORO    ErsEINE)  WREN  HE   SHALL  BE 
PLEASED  TO  DIE.*      Bv  THE  LATE  RlCHARO 

Ball,  Es*.    Written  at  North  Court, 
Isle  op  Wioht,  1793. 

HERE  lies  a  man,  who  never  lied  before, 
A  lawyei  too,  which  makes  the  wonder 
more. 
In  pleading  subtle,  but  in  langnage  clear. 
Strong  without  rage,  and  deceit  tbo'  severe. 
Whose  manly  sense  gave  vigour  toih<  laws, 
Whose  sterling  wit,  from  wisdom  fcrced  ap- 
plause, r 
Who«e  eagle  eye  guilt  shuddered  to  behold, 
tthoae  |.|ait.tive  voice,  made  bashful  merit 

bold. 
With  nice  discernment,  sifting  every  matter ; 
L.ike  honey,  dn.pt  his  praise,  like  call  hii 

sat#re, 
Firm  to  hi*  purpose,  steady  to  the  end, 
Tin  courts  could  bias,  whom  no  1  row  us  could 

bend, 
The  poor  man's  advocate,  the  needy's  friend. 
When  sucht.'y  triumph,  and  when  such  men 

bleed, 
Thy  victory,  O  grave,  is  great  indeed  ! 
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From  the  IMtmry  Gwette. 


ON  BEING  TOLD  TO  REMEMBER. 
Yet,  time  shall  not 


R' 


I  EMEMBER  T 

take 

Thy  image  from  my  breast  $ 
"  Remember !"    Yes.  till  life  forsake 
That  heart  thou  oft  hast  blest 

•*  Remember !"    Yes,  when  bright-eyed  morn 

Brings  joy  to  all  bat  me ; 
When  fancy  points  where  bliss  was  born, 

Then  I'll  remember  thee. 

"  Remember  I**    Yes,  at  noon-tide  hour. 

And  when  the  dews  of  eve 
Embalm  each  fading  transient  fiow'r, 

That  smil'd  bat  to  deceive. 

44  Remember  !"    Yes,  when  midnight-star 

Gleams  on  the  ocean's  *wrrll, 
And  hears  that  voire,  tho'  distant  far, 

Which  sight  to  friends,  farewell ! 


Ptoni  the  Moodily  ftbfixine. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  ENGAGING 

CHILav  UNDER  THREE  YEARS- 
*  bt  Robert  Rankin. 

OH!  why— the  heart-rent  parents  ask— 
Takelhe  dear  child  so  lately  given ; 
<  E'er  use  could  enter  on  she  task 
*-    Qf  teaching  him  the  way  to  Heaven  ? 

Why  was  the  link  of  love,  oh  say, 
Wisdom  divine !  so  early  broke  ? 

Why  were  the  stem  and  tender  spray 
Divided  with  so  keen  a  stroke  ? 

The  parents  listen — from  the  skies 
Id  seraph  tones  and  accents  mild, 

A  pure  angelic  voice  replies ; 
Hark  !  His  the  spirit  of  their  child  : 

Dearest  on  earth  !  I  ne'er  was  given, 
But  by  my  heavenly  Father  sent  * 

To  teach,  not  to  be  taught ;  and  Heaven 
Received  back  only  what  was  lent. 

Pare  a*  a  ray  of  heavenly  light, 

1  visited  yuar  earth's  abode  $ 
And  pare  as  angels,  ever  bright, 

Return'd  again  to  dwell  with  God. 

Then  calm  your  sorrows,  soothe  distress, 
And  learn  of  me  the  heavenly  road  ; 

Lei  pontv  ynar  hearts  possess — 
Tlie  pare  alone  can  be  with  God. 

The  link  of  love,  renew'd  with  him, 
Can  ne'er  again  such  frailty, show  ; 

And,  in  his  Paradise,  the  stem 
And  spray  will  live  and  ever  blow. 


Fvpm  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
MY     LITTLE     ROOM. 


Though  the  walls  of  a  college  have  never 

contin'd 
What  philosophers  tell  me  to  say  is  my  mind, 
'Yet  the  wags,  in  their  wisdom,  continue  tocaU 
The  lodging  I  dwell  in— the  Bachelor's  Hall. 
They're  welcome  to  term  it  whatever  they 

chose, 
A  cloister,  a  ball,  or  a  seat  for  the  Muse; 
1  care  not  at  all  if  it  does  bat  contain 
The  sylphs  which,  they  say,  preside  o'er  tie 

brain ; 
For  then  they  would  help  me  at  that  itnpid 

time, 
When  the  thoughts  will  flow  neither  in  pros? 

aor  in  rhyme. 

For  a  moment,  however,  this  ball  Til  survey, 
And,  like  Hczekiah,  my  treasures  display : 
Tho'  its  stores  are  but  few,  yet  still  1  am  told, 
By  those  who  are  judges,  they  are  worth  mow 

than  gold; 
The  lowest  shall  first  be  brought  into  »iew, 
(Whose  beauty  to  keep,  you  must  clean  well 

each  shoe.) 
*Tis  a  carpet,  which  never  in  Turkey  was  sees, 
Tho'  its  colours  are  red,  intermingled  win 

green : 
In  a  corner  there  stands  a  box,  which  tbeysay 
Isflll'd  with  the  wealth  of  Newcastle  each  day 
And.  near  it  a  neat  little  grate  there  is  plae  I, 
With  fender  and  irous  most  tastefully  gtacdi 
The  list  of  my  furniture  soon  1  shall  end, 
A  table,  a  bed,  and  a  cbair  for  a  friend, 
Is  all  I  possess;  except  you'll  allow 
The  visions  of  Fancy  realitiet  now : 
Of  these  I  enjoy  a  pretty  good  share, 
Tho*   I'm  not  cross'd  fn  love,  nnr  burden  d 

with  care.  * 

But  now  to  my  treasures — they  stand  on  a 

shelf, 
And  seem  more  conspicuous  e'en  than  myself: 
To  give  them  a  name  would  puzzle  the  efres, 
Tho'  booksellerscall  them  octavos  and  twelws 
And  some,  which  appear  more  majestic  insist 
Are  folios  and  quartos,  and  deem'd  a  great 

prize. 
Tho*  shabby  their  coat,  yet  'neath  it  we  find 
Wbat  the  pious  would  Call  a  heav'oly  mini 
Here  Kidgely  appears,  as  dry  as  a  stick, 
To  prose  o'er  his  pages  would  make  us  qs>tt 

sick; 
One  really  would  think  the  good  man  w» 

afraid 
Of  breaking  the  law  if  an  image  he  made. 
&ext    "silver-tongu'd    Bates,      whose  seft 

flowing  strain 
Iovitea  as  to  listen  again  and  again  j 
And  Oliver's  Chaplain,  both  turgid  and  grans, 
Whose  language  and  thoughts  can  atteaoss 

command. 
These  tLgei  among  many  others  are  fouon. 
And  some  who  nave   trodden  on  clasiirsl 

ground ; 

Adorning  my  ball,  and  giving  a  grace 
To  what  would  be  else  a  desolate  place. 


w 


In  this  little  cell  secluded  each  day, 
My  time  rolls  serenely  and  swiftly  away  s 
HEN  thehillsare  array'din  a  man  tie  of  And,  tho'  some  may  think  ita  very  poor 


snow, 
And'  the  icicles  bang  on  the  bushes  below ; 
When  thro*  the  dark  forest  the  winter- wind 

howls. 
And  the  tempest  with  fury  along  the  heath 

scowls- 
Secure  from  their  rage,  I  sit  near  my  fire, 
Perming  my  book,  or  tuning  my  lyre. 


„  __ „  «* 

To  live  so  recluse,  and  not  have  a  wile, 
Yet  let  them  remember  the  converse  I  hoM 
With  the  spirits  of  those  whom  Fame  •* 

enroll'd, 
And,  weighing   the  subject,   then  let  tw* 

declare, 
If  the  bachelor  ought  to  be  join'd  to  the  frtf. . 
Jane,  1817. 
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**om  &e  Literary  Gnette* 

MODERN    PORTS. 

most  all  our  wntera,  particularly  of  prose. 

BFPARi?  t  '*  is  tlie  t0D  ffecluent  recurrence  of  the 

iLuyitl!,  I  enter  upon  a  critical  ex-  same  prepositions,  where  they  are  ftot 
ammamm  of  other  poets,   1  shall  used  in  corresponding  members  *f  a  sen- 
aevote  another  paper  to  Lord  Byron*  as  tence.  I  shall  explain  my  meaning  better 
I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  subject,  by  an  example— 

than  any  of  the  rest     Tbey  proved    Z^n        th«  **ond  the  dative  case. 
that  the  hemic  «/»,„!«»  ;-  .kj       .k^?'  In  a  »nP1«ge  l«l»  our  own,  where  ter- 

w^h  js  wni^urerSh"  s^t?s; mxh-  ^ bom; &e- 

success  must  at  lewt  exclude  him  from  "'  «'  le«»^  P^«ted,  as  far  as 

t*ZXJ£^£trJiZ  J  ^-^i—ahleinstan^ 
wlyDryden."  His  « teo  low  words  oft  .t ""£"  lam?TV°  comPos»ioft 
creep  in 'ouedoll  line,"  and  Jm'nmesb  °'.^r  obscure  or  deface  h.s  poe.ry.  Ille- 
fo-rlines  together.  There  isTikewist  a  *"7\ *'""'  ^  "«»»»««  *u£rt- 
fault  ^S^tinSl^Si  T*1*-?™  »nd;  4»—*riug  and 
change  of  tens;  from  uTpas^o  tht^ re-  ,tT f  "^"l  ^  reCOrreOCe  °f 
sent     Iliaveapassa^beforemewhere    ^  '^V*  th£d,9ta»<*  ofonly 

thereare  five ch^io ^ve? £ ?.  1"  tW°  —I**   ^ 'hesame  cause/ 

the  following  is  a  shorter  instance  '  \  ™A  8Ure'  'My  *  *Unb"ted  """"I  «- 

6  i«  instance,  dundaocies,    such  as    "  bows  bis  6«tf 

"Tbey  Mfe«J  him  each  a  torch,  head," — for  if  it  be  bowed,  it  must  be 

And  Jbrt  Ike  done  from  nioam  to  porch,  bent — several  absurdities,  such  as—"  in 

A  stem  delight  «u  fixed  iD  Conrad'.  ry«.»  icy  smoothness  fiotee^— for  ice  cannot 

...                    ,  ,                 Co«.ai«.  be  said    to    flow— and   several    mean 

Another  ungraceful  mode  of  diction  his  phrases,  such  as,  "  that  fair  she  "  and 

lordship  possesses  in  common  with  nl-  "  what  ai'/s  thee  ?"                         ' 

~     «s«pp.si7,s4!i..  The  licence  of  using  long  syllables, 

.      SN     Atbcm,*.  Vol.  ft  where   the  meagre  does  not   admit  of 
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them,  is  very  tempting  to  a  hasty  writer,       There  is  one  improvement,  however, 

and  accordingly  Lord  Byron  indulges  in  visible  in  the  latter  productions  of  his 

it  beyond  all  reason.     For  instance,  Lordship— the  omission  of  antiquated 

_  . .  .   ,.       T&raaeblogy.     He  has  even  discarded  it 

"The  accent,  his  .carce  moving  »*  U»    ^  jJc^  of  the  Chi|de  HaroJdt 

«  Bat  iTe  Sat  cold  wave  it  rtood  tilt"  J^J  ^  former  were  full  of  it  Almost 

«  And  doll  the  film  along  hi.  dim  eye  grew.-      **  on,7  Ld.e8J?  wo!*  «  Pbnis<*  *  «■  ■* 

collect  in  his  Corsair  and  Lara,  are  "there 
such  awkward  acceptation* always  aye  oe  murmufB,"  "Inert  be  things,"  and 
an  idea  either  of  a  fbreed  style  or  of  "there  6e  faces.'1"  *  These  expreBsroas, 


metrical  inability.  indeed,  be  true  Yorkshire.    Why  be  is 

Again,  what  can  be  more  ungainly  so  fond  of  calling  a  physician  a  leech,  I 

than  such  a  line  as  this  ?  cannot  possibly  discover. 

"  In  Booth-- it.  troth  mast  other,  rue."  His  Siege  of  Corinth  contains  some 

a»doo..r<»ld  .hint  X-im'^^T*JR'F>~\j'T'*  ?**  ** 

"  All  that  can  eye  or  $mm  delight"  on«  p^e  0f  it  may  be  found  a  specimen 

his  ear  must  have  taught  him,  that  had  of  every  Imown  metre, — from  the  Ltth*- 
he  written  it  thus,                                  *" '  pu tian  Ode,  to  •*  There  was  an  old  Cooler." 

-AUthatcan^weoreyedelight-  Wiio  that  reads  these  lines, 

he  -would    have  prevented  the  table  AM«i*aao«wl«lJoiind«*th«ta 

effect  qf  the  open  vowels,  ajid  haw  also  Andtheflapof  the  banner,  that  flit  a.  they're 
added*  to  the  melody  by  the  contiguous  ^J0*'  ^c~ 

repetition  of  the  vowel  i    Far,  Qnegreat  but  roust  call  tp  mind, 

charm  of  harmonjoiis  f^tin-rim  «  That ^^ ^  coW  *,*  the  crempled, 
from  alliteration  by  vowels.     It  has  in*  norn      ■       ■     *e  * 

finitely  more  delicapy  and  grace,  tbaij  rkttuJtd  the  dog  otte  oyer  the  corn,- Ac 
alliteration  by  consonants.     1  do  not  re-  » 

member  that  any  writer  of  criticism,  has  AH  theaey  Icoafow,  are  bat  snsmU 
ever  alluded  to  it,  but  all  those  who ,  are  blpts ;  an*)  yejt  they  ocgox  so  frecpieotly, 
remarkable  for  harmony  haye  practised  a*  to  qreaje  a  pejrpeUutl  recoil  of  tasteu 
it  It. was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Virgil's  In  ft^Iiknowj)umbejv(sJ*d  liwaamy- 
rnusicj  and  since  I  have  mentioned  hirav  self  one  oftbgni,)  wta  ooukl  not  briag 
I  will  instance  a  line  which  shows  how  themselves  to,  read  i  be  rood  a  few  pages, 
much  he  felt  its  elegance,  in  consequence,  of  their  unattractive  styles 

«  Damoni.  manm  dicamn.  et  Alp******."  neither  we*  it  till  w;y,  ItfeJy,  that,  inm- 
„  , .    A  , .        ,.  .,  puled  by  thepnuee*  wbifikimud-  om 

Had  he  transposed  it,  as  the  metre  would  Ury  side,  a^d  from  the  bast  judge.,  I 
have  permitted,  thus,  resolutely  set  aboirt   examining,  thoe* 

"  Dicemos  moram  Damoni.  et  Alpheubotfi."  wprka  as  a  task.  Here,  indeed,  1.  could 
the  melody  would  have  been  lost  Such  perceive,  through  all  their  ungroefelneae, 
transposition,  too,  would  have  accorded  those  rich  mines  of  though}  and  feettftgv 
better  .with  a  former  line,  of  which  that  which  appear  almost  inexhaustibU. 
quoted  is  almost  a  repetition,  namely,  What*  foe  instance,  can  b%  more  exr 
«  Pnrforam  ma^m  Damoni,  et  Alphesihoei  »  V1™*  *">  ibi*  ******  bimth*  ****** 
Therefore  the  alteration,  which  for  any  "  Ah,  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
other  purpose  was  quite  unnecessary,  And gathering  trar^aad  ftrtashttegf  of dietr***, 
proves  how  much  he  studied  this  mode  And  cheek. aU  pale,  ii*kh,b«A.anhwwa^^ 
of  melodizing  his  metres.  Lord  Byron  Blii*edwiththepra^ofteirewal^Hncw: 
has  used  it  to  an  extravagant  extent  in  ** f^**  »^  ***»&**  "  P™* 
the  following  line :  Tht  V«A»  ****** *W*< 

M  And  .trained  with  rage  the  chain  on  which       The  last  picture  I  jprefer  far  beyond 
he  gazed."  the  celebrated, 
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^Ettrepfcfematopta^  feoti  mighV<^ote'hiibeWu&  withoat 

because  ft  is  ra6re  interesting  in  its  ba-  number.     It  is  more  my  object  to  show 
Cure,  and  more  intensely  pathetic.  tos  faults,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  herer 

The  following  is  quite  new,  and  terri-  ahet  avoid  \hem  ;    or  for  the  sake  of 
Ely  characteristic  6f  such  a  man  as  Lara :  others,  who  are  his  imitators,  without 

having  half  his  talents.      Let  it  be  re* 
««TI«siiiHn«f^tol»enreiaiDdiif*r,     membered,  tnat  a  feurty    but  mper\ot 

Z^*^^**^*"?**        writer,  has  the  sifts  of  a  whole  host  to 
E*^   tf^f^! ^T*?*9  answer  for.  Minor  witlings,  who  cahnot 

And  as  a  picture  of  nature,  nothing  can  arid  though    they  are  unable  to  make 

be  more  sublime  than  this  single  stroke,  common  cause  with  his  excellencies,  are, 

in  the  description  of  a  stormy  night :  at  least,  folly  adequate  to  support  him 

with  a  kindred  trobp  of  defects.         B. 
«FrtHtt£eftJ^  peak  the  rafttli^cr^faaoog; 

Leaps  tke  lire  timnderT 


LORD    DE    feREY,    OR    THE    StOlfc. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LEGENDS  OF  LAMPIDOIA."  '* 

From  to  European  Mafeatine. 

"  l^fAN  is  sufficient  for  himself  ;n  self  !"  said  the  stranger  in  a  broken  Voice : 
-W-l  said  the  oracle  of  a  solitary  inh  a$  "Goto  her,  and  then  brin*  me  help." 
be  finished  the  contents  of  his  bowl,  and  "  Man  is*  not  sufficient  lor  himself, 
departed  without  paying  for  it — "  Man  then  !"  whimpered  Maurice,  as  he  ran  to 
is  sufficient  for  himself !  repeated  a  pale  the  dying  woman's  hut,  and  from  thence 
lean  boy,  taking  up  the  well-laden  bas-  to  the  parsonage  where  he  usually  lived. 
ket  he  had  already  carried  some  miles  ;  'The  inhabitant  of  that  solitary  and  half. 
and  this  sublime  sentence  consoled  him  ruined  house  accompanied  him  back  to 
a  little  for  the  various  rents  and  deficien-  the  forlorn  stranger,  who  accepted  1»is 
cies  in  his  apparel — u  It  is  very  odd  offered  hospitality.  1* heire  is,  it  ha* 
(continued  he)  that  Dame  Giles  cannot  teen  said,  a  certain  signal  by  which  hon- 
suffice  for  herself  too  :  but  when  1  am  est  men  ascertain  each  other,  and  this  is, 
older  she  shall  send  me  no  more  errands.**  perhaps,  the  true  secret  of  freemasonry. 
— &y  the  dim  light  of  the  moon,  the  The  curate's  countenance  bore  this  signet, 
young  reasoner  saw  in  the  lane  he  was  and  the  stranger  entered  his  bouse  as  if  it 
traversing,  a  horse  without  a  rider,  and  a  had  been  a  brother's.  In  addition  to  his 
man  stretched  near  it  among  some  holy  office,  the  good  pastor  possessed 
shrubs.  After  a  moment's  pause,  M  au-  some  skill  in  casual  ailments,  and  his 
rice  remembered  the  sentence  he  bad  guest's  limb  Was  not  Sufficiently  injured 
heard  of  man's  all-sufficiSncy,  and  ven-  to  require  more.  Maurice  was  the  at- 
tifred  to  approach  the  stranger  whose  tendant  of  his  bed-chamber;  for  he 
groans  expressed  anguish.  He  was  a  would  allow  no  female  to  approach  him. 
roan  of  stern  countenance  with  good  at-  When  he  had  resided  three  weeks  at  the 
tire  : — "  Child,  (said  he)  t  am  a  travel-  parsonage,  he  suddenly  desired  the  cu- 
ler  without  friends  in  this  country — as-  rate  to  speak  with  him  alone.  "  Sir, 
sist  me  to  rise  and  walk,  or  bring  help."  (said  he)  we  must  be '  better  known  to 
— "  With  all  my  heart,  sir!"  answered  each  other.  You  have  hot  asked  my 
Maurice  ;  "  but  you  must  wait  while  I  name,  nor  have  I  questioned  you,  but  t 
carry  my  basket  home." — '•  Do  you  not  perceive  we  can  exchange  benefit*.  We 
see  that  my  leg  is  broken  !"— *•  Yes,  are  both,  perhaps,  equally  pdor  ;  I  in 
Sir,  but  the  poor  dame  at  the  lane's  end  friends,  you  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
is  dying,  and  1  must  carry  her  the  wine  Give  me  this  boy  whom  you  have  taught 
ia  my  basket,  because  sue  is  old  and  to  respect  and  serve  distressed  age  :  he 
poor.  — "Muy'st  thou  live  to  be  old  thy-  will  live,  1  think  to  deserve  an  old  man  « 
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blessing,  and  I  shall  grow  happier  by  out  of  my  sight,  wretched  boy !"  said 

bestowing  it."  Lord  De  Grey  starting  from  his  pillow ; 

The  curate  of  Rochdale  was  silent  a  but  he  soon  forgot  the  offence,  and  on 

few  moments, and  seemed  struggling  with  the  followiag  morning  his  equipage  ar- 

sudden  pain  ;  but  he  recovered  himself,  rived  to  convey  him  with  his  new  favour- 

and  replied — "  You  have  not    chosen  ite  from  the  parsonage.     Lord  De  Grey 

unwisely  ;  I  have  children,  but  I  honour  entered  it  with  a  firm  step  and  ao  un- 

my  nephew 's  talents  more  than  their'*,  moved  countenance,    while  the  curate 

If  he  consents  to  leave  me" — "  S|op  I"  stood  on  the  threshold  without  bending 

exclaimed  his  abrupt  guest — "  you  have  his  bead  ;  but  the  peer  suddenly  held 

a  wife,  I  know,  whom  you  wish  to  con-  out  his  band — "  I  know  you,  Mordaunt, 

suit — go  and  show  your  domestic  defer-  and  I  know  this  boy's  claims  on  my  pro- 

ence  to  her  opinion,  but  let  me  hear  no-  tection — your  disinterested  zeal  for  him 

thing  of  it — I  abhor  whatever  indicates  shall  be  repaid  to  your  own  children— 

the  influence  of  a  woman."  Do  not  ask  me  to  see  the  daughter  who 

Mordaunt,  the  benevolent  curate,  re-  deceived  me,  but  I  pardon  and  honour 

tired  With  a  full  heart  into  his  wife's  her  husband." 

apartment — u  I  was  not  mistaken  (said       The  carriage  instantly  moved  away, 

he)  your  father  has  fixed  his  stern  heart  while  Maurice  wept  in  silence  for  the 

•a  oar  yo«mg  nephew— whether  he  has  loss  of  his  young  companions,  whom  be 

forgotten  ftr  disdains  to  recognise  me,  I  was  not  allowed  to  name.     His  patron 

cannot  discover  ;  but  we  ought  to  bless  presented  him  to  a  graceful  boy,  a  year 

the  fortunate  chance  which  has  introduc-  younger  than  himself,  whose  education 

ed  a  deserted  relative  to  his  notice."  he  was  ordered  to  partake.      This  boy, 

The  meek  wife  had  all  the  noble  in-  the  only  acknowledged  grandson  of  Lord 

tegrity  *f  a  husband,  but  a  mother's  feel-  De  Grey,  and  beir  of  his  family's  bon- 

ings  prevailed — "  If  he  could  have  seen  ours,  had  a  heart  and  talents  formed  to 

our  daughters  or  our  infant  boy,  he  would  embellish  them.     But  his  grandfather, 

love  them   as  he  love*   Maurice — Is  it  soured  by  disappointed  pride,  endea?- 

possiblethat  he  can  adopt  this  boy  with-  oured  to  believe  that  all  the  miseries  of 

put  a  single  thought  of  us  ?"  life  proceed  from  men's  dependence  on 

"  I  am  not  certain  (replied  her  bus-  each  other,  and   he  constantly  repeated, 

band)  that  he  knows  under  whose  roof  "  Man  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  himself." 

he  is  a  guest.     But  if  he  is  unconscious,  — "  Friendship  (he  said  to  his  two  young 

let  us  not,  for  a  selfish  purpose,  risque  the  pupils)  is  a  mere  interchange  of  benefits ; 

welfare  of  an  unfortunate  child  whom  we  love  is  only  an  extension  of  one's  self: — 

cannot  indemnify  for  the  loss  of  such  a  there  is  no  disguise   necessary  for  that 

patron.     We  have  deserved  your  fa th-  great  principle  of  human  nature,  self  in- 

er's  anger  by  our  rash  marriage,  and   I  terest ;  and  no  man,  therefore,  should  b* 

rather  choose  to  bear  his  silent  indiffer-  required  to  depend  on  another."     Per- 

ence,  than  to  sue  for  pardon  and  be  re-  bap*  he  did  not  perceive  how  easily  bis 

pulsed."  pupils  inferred  from   this  doctrine  that 

Maurice  heard  some  part  of  this  con-  they  owed   him   no  obedience  beyond 

versation  without  understanding  its  im-  their  own  pleasure.      Taught  to  ascribe 

port.     He  was  only  astonished  that  a  every  act  to  a  selfish  motive,  they  saw  no 

rich  and  powerful  nobleman  should  deem  merit  in  his  bounty,  and   no  motive  for 

a  poor  boy's  society  desirable  ;  and  be-  their  occasional  submission,  except  their 

gan  to  doubt  whether  man  can   always  present  advantage.       Man,   says   Lord 

be  sufficient  for  himself.      He  wondered  Bacon,  and  every  noble  animal,   is  im- 

why  his  kind  aunt,  as  he  was  accustom-  proved    by  dependence  on  a   superior 

ed  to  call  the  curate's  wife,   never    ven-  Being ;  but  these  young  cynics  were  de- 

tured  into  Lord  De  Grey's  presence,  or  prived  of  that  sense  of  support  which  is 

passed  his  chamber -door  without  tears,  inspired  by  filial  love,  and  carried  to  its 

One  day  he  stole  in  himself,  leading  his  ^highest  perfection  by  our  ideas  of  a  Cre- 

favourite  ptaymate  her  eldest  daughter,  ator.      As  forbearance  and  forgiveness 

to  look  at  the  important  stranger   when  made  no  part  of  their  moral  code^tbA 

they  thought  him  sleeping.     "  Take  her  disputes  often  rose  to  violence  when  their 
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wishes  clashed.  On  one  of  these  ocea-  tenanee,  w  you  were  my  first  teacher — 
lions,  Lord  De  Grey  exclaimed,  address-  can  you  believe  me  guilty  ?" — The  old 
ing  himself  to  bis  grandson — "  Since  ha-  man  wept  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
tred  aud  revenge  are  the  most  painful  of  bosom  ;  but  at  that  instant  the  bell  of 
all  sensations,  I  require  you  for  your  his  gate  was  rung  violently. — "  You 
own  sake,  not  for  mine,  to  renounce  have  held  an  iunocent  hand  !"  cried 
them.1' — "I  am  the  best  judge,  sir,  (re-  Maurice,  as  he  ran  himself  to  open  the 
plied  he)  of  my  own  feelings,  and  I  know  gate,  at  which  a  stranger  stood  with  a 
none  so  painful  as  equality  with  a  name-  sealed  parcel,  which  be  gave  and  di sap- 
less intruder,  the  foster-son  of  a  mendi-  peered.  It  was  addressed  to  the  curate, 
cant"  who  opened  and  found  within  it  bank- 

"  Man  is  sufficient  for  himself," — re-  notes  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
peated  Maurice  ;  and  before  the  dawn  pounds. — "  See,  Maurice,  (said  he)  the 
of  the  next  morning,  he  quitted  his  ben-  provision  made  for  your  flight  by  your 
efactor's  house  with  only  a  few  pounds  benefactor — take  it,  and  shelter  yourself 
in  his  purse,  and  one  change  of  linen  in  in  another  country.  But  do  not  hope  to 
his  pocket.  But  when  he  stood  on  the  avoid  dependence  on  your  fellow  croa* 
edge  of  the  shore  from  whence,  in  the  tures :  their  good  opinion  is  necessary  to 
desperation  of  insulted  pride,  he  had  re-  your  welfare,  and  you  jiave  given  force  : 
solved  to  embark  as  a  common  soldier,  to  accusation  by  neglecting  it.  ,Go  aud  ,* 
some  thoughts  of  bis  early  home  returned,  create  for  yourself  4hat  sancttiaay  which 
and  he  remembered  the  kind  curate  of  is  eajoyed  by  men  who  live  for  the  ben- 
Rorbdale  with  those  grateful  feelings  efit  of  society.  Compare  the;  solitary 
which  meek  benevolence  is  sure  to  create,  obelisk,  with  those  clustered  pi  llajas  which' 
Instead  of  presenting  himself  to  the  re-  support  the  roof  of  pur  noblest  instkti- 
ernitiog -officer,  he  took  bis  seat  on  a  tions,  and  then  determine  which  is  the 
northern  mail,  and  soon  reached  the  ob-  most  useful  and  dignified." — Thus  geui- 
scure  valley  where  his  infancy  had  been  ly  intimating  hope  rather  than  censure, 
spent.  Mordaunt,  the  curate,  received  the  good  pastor  led  his  guest  again  to  his 
him  with  a  silent  embrace,  and  led  him  threshold,  urged  speed,  and  gave  a  fare- 
to  his  fire-side,  where  his  first  enquiry  well  blessing.  Maurice  felt  the  tender- 
was  lor  the  lovely  blue-eyed  girl  he  bad  ness  of  bis  bounty,  but  he  also  felt  that 
once  attempted  to  introduce  to  Lord  De  his  own  guilt  seemed  undoubted.  Fire 
Grey.  The  curate,  without  answering,  ran  through  his  veins  at  the  thought ;  and 
seated  him  at  his  supper-table  ;  and  pluoging  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  turned 
when  Maurice  had  refreshed  himself,  said  it,  not  towards  the  neace^t  seaport,  ac- 
sternly,  "  I  would  give  bread  even  to  cording  to  Mordaunt's  command,  but  in 
a  felon  who  trusts  me— read  that  letter  2"  the  high-road  to  London. 
—-It  was  the  hand -writing  of  Lord  De  Lord  De  Grey  was  seated  musing  in 
Grey,  and  contained  these  words.  his  library  at  midnight,  when  Maurice 

**  The  boy  I  received  from  you  has  suddenly  stood  before  him,  pale  and  gasp- 
robbed  me.  By  an  exact  imitation  of  ing  for  breath.  You  have  placed  my 
my  signature,  he  has  obtained  four  thou-  life  and  honour  at  3take,  my  lord  ! — and 
sand  pound*,  which  have  been  traced  into  I  come  to  redeem  them.  Do  not  expect 
his  hands.  1  pardon  the  theft  and  the  me  to  seal  your  accusation  by  flight.  If  I 
fraud,  but  not  the  ingratitude.  Bid  him  am  guilty,  1  do  not  deserve  shelter;  if 
fly,  if  he  ventures  to  seek  shelter  near  you  believe  me  innocent,  let  me  prove  it." 
yon.  It  is  too  late  to  save  him  by  other  "  Unhappy  boy  !"  said  his  patron, 
means."  starting  as  if  he  had  felt   himself  all  the 

Maurice's  eyes  stiffened  as  they  dwelt  shame  and  penalty  of  the  crime — "  what 
on  these  terrible  words,  and  bis  lips  were  avails  your  innocence  against  a  host  of 
palsied.  Mordnunt  pointed  to  the  only  circumstances  1  How  can  you  confront 
horse  which  fed  on  his  little  glebe,  and  the  world  after  the  infamy  of  such  a 
urged  him  to  depart  while  the  darkness  trial  ?" — "  Man  is  not  sufficient  for  him- 
of  night  remained. — "  Ah,  Sir  !"  said  self  then  !"  said  Maurice,  with  a  bitter 
Mauiic-e  with  a  sudden  light  in  his  coun-  smile — '*  how  often  have  you  taught  me 
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to  live  as  if  I  stood  alone  in  the  world,  tamed  young  Do  drey,  wringing  fcfe 
without  loving,  fearing  or  trusting  awy  band — "  for  I  cannot  confide  all  even  to 
ooe  except  myself !— Could  you  censure  you — bat  thrill  go  *i*b  yoti  to  prison*  if 
me  even  if  I  bad  made  *yoor  property  my  yon  triM  toot  'pity  tary  grandfather*  old 
own,  hi  defiance  of  public  opinion  ?*—  age,  and  save  our  family's  bo#cmr.n^ 
fend  by  what  right  do  you  now  expect  Maurice  stood  a  few  steps  beyond  As 
toe  to  surrender  my  feetmgs  to  yours  )  enter  gate' of  Lord  De  Grey's  inaaskto, 
'—But,  my  lord,  I  bate  tiot  cobbed  y6u.  undetermined  and  in  an  agony  of  doubt* 
An  iostmet,  truer  and  better  then  four  when  two  officers  of  justice  sudoealy 
reason,  forbade  me  to  injere  my  benelbc-  sprang  upon  him.     He  Surrendered  him- 
tor,  though  he  Itcensedtne  by  bts  lessons.9'  self  without  resistance,  and  was  led  to 
Lord  De  Grey  grow  pale,  and  bis  very  tbe  usual  auditory,  Where  he  learned  that 
titeb  seemed  crushed  by  this  reproach,  the  forged  paper  ascribed  to  him  hid 
Truth  has  a  tone  and  attitode  which  can-  been  presented  to  Lord  De  Grey'fe  back- 
toot  be  borrowed  :— he  felt  them,  and  er  by  a  man  who  professed  to  bate  re- 
matching  up  his  roqueiare,  threw  it  on  eeived  h  from  his  hand,  and  had  broeght 
Maurice  s  shoulders  — **  Begone,  (said  witnesses  to  prove  that  they  had  tees 
he)  save  yourself*  test  I  execrate  my  ex-  Maurice  affix  his  signature.    Maurice, 
ittence.     My  doors  are  beset  with  spies,  m  srteht  consternation,  saw   his    own 
baft  in  this  yon  may  escape.      Why  do  name  accurately  endorsed  on  the  forged 
yon  linger,  Maurice  ?-*- W hat  is  it  yon  bill,  and  now  remembered  having  signed 
desire  more  from  me!"— "Only  yoor  a  list  of  subscribers  to  a  charitable  plan 
blessing  (he  replied)  such  as  a  father  brought  to  him  by  an  Unknown  petition- 
would  give  a  repenting  son." — De  Grey  er  of  imposing  appearance  in  a  public 
Hail  upon  his  neck  in  the  bitterness  of  room  on  the  day  mentioned  by  tbe  wit- 
•nguish :  then  covering  his  face,  dosed  neases.     A  fac-si mite  of  his  hand- writing 
the  door  upon  him.     At  the  foot  of  the  might  have  been  thus  obtained,  but  b» 
most  private  staircase  stood  young  De  examiners  informed  him  that  a  search  of 
Grey,  listening  to  his  grandfather's  move-  bis  person  Was  indispensable.     Even  tbe 
wents.— ••  Whither  are  you  going,  Man-  presiding  magistrate's  countenance  ei- 
rice  ?  (he  exclaimed,  as  the  unwilling  fti*  pressed  surprise  and  grief  when  the  bask- 
gitive  rushed  past  him)  for  what  purpose  notes  found  upon  him  were  recognized 
do  you  come  ?" — "  Not  for  a  base  one  !H  by  the  banker's  clerk  as  part  of  those 
answered  Maurice  hastily,  throwing  off  ffcid  to  the  bearer  of  the  forgery.    Mao- 
his  protector's  cloak — "  I  go  to  chal-  rice,  With  the  spirit  and  simplicity  of 
tenge  and  extort  justice." — He  ran  on,  truth*  could  only  state  the  fact  of  their 
but  found  himself  forcibly  held  ;    and  conveyance  to  his  foster-father's  house ; 
looking  back,  saw  Edward  De  Grey  up-  and  the  presence  of  the  curate  Was  ae- 
on bis  knees. — "  You  are  the  culprit,  cordingly  required  to  attest  it.     But  the 
then  ;"  said  lie,  in  a  fakering  voice,  for  chief  actor  in  this  plot  had  disappeared  : 
his  pure  heart  felt  no  triumph  in  the  fell  the  utterer  of  the  fabricated  note  could  do 
of  his  enemy.—44 1  am  utterly  ttndon*,"  where  be  found  :  and  though  Maurice's 
replied  Edward,  u  if  yon  provoke  tnqai-  gm'K  seemed  substantiated  without  him, 
ry.     Only  absent  yourself  a  few  months  his  innocence  could  not  be  made  perfect- 
—submit  to  leave  the  afFair  ambiguous,  ly  cleat  nntil  bis  accuser's  conviction, 
arui  you  will  bind  me  to  yon  forever.     I  Mordaunt,  his  first  and  firm  friend,  ar- 
have  unlimited  credit  now  on  my  grand-  rived  in  town,  and  urged  tbe  roost  rigor- 
father's  banker,  and  my  purse  shall  be  Ous  inquiry  for  tbe  absent  Witness.    He 
your's."— All  tbe  pride  of  a  generous  was  found.     Crowds  of  strangers  assetn- 
heart,  all  tbe  force  of  tbe  Mow  levelled  bled  at  the  place  of  examination  ;   sod 
at  bis  honour,  was  felt  by  Maurice  at  that  Lord  De  Grey,  whose  utmost  power  bid 
instant.     t4  This  is  too  much,  Edward  !  been  strained  to  stifle  an  afmir  which  oil 
you  have  robbed  me  of  my  fair  fame/  hasty  anger  had  exposed,  was  compelled 
where  I  valued  it  more  than  life,  and  to  attend  amon«  the  witnesses.     No  is* 
you  dare  to  offer  me  a  price  :*— *  I  am  docement  could  tempt  his  grandson  to 
more  miserable  than  you  can  guess  !"  re-  enter  the  court,  but  his  absence  was  as- 
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cribed  to^generous  feelings,  and  applaud-  a  dangerous  rival  from  the  way  of  my 
ed.  The  accused  wae  brought  forward,  ooly  son-— the  legal  and*  natural  heir  of 
and  his  accuser  turning  aside  his  eyes  as  Lord  De  Grey's  possessions." 
if  dazzled  by  the  intense  light  m  Men-  Mordaeot  paused,  and  his  whole  soul 
rjbua*  siQod:beiare  biro*  He  waaa  ma*V  gajbara4  itsefc  ♦  i»%e  bis*  fixed  eye. 
beyoud  the  middle  age,  with  deep  line*  **  Wretched  men  !Mhe  exclaimed  u  learn 
in,  hie  forehead,  and  a  lurking  smile  about;  the.  fallacy  of  your  system  from  itsJruita!* 
bis  lip  which  seemed  to-  mock  his  sordid'  -*~<M»urioe  is  your  eldest  son~~tbe  fntk 
apparel.  Lord  De  Grey  fearfully  anoV  of  yea?  first  rash  marriage.  I  receives* 
slowly  looked  towards  hjm,  anctfieU  from  bias  from  toe  death  bed  of  bis.  forsaken, 
bis  piece  r»  a  swoon.  T^he  stranger  fix*  mother,  whom  your  disavowal  left  to* 
eeVbts  large  hoHoweyealemly  on  tbcold'  perish-  in  poverty*  Bet  your'  father, 
man  as  he  sunk,  and  turned  towards-  hie-  keowe  hie  claims*  and  received  him  from, 
eMminersw  1\>  their  close*  ieqttines  he  my  bands.  See  to  what  misery  aod 
refused  to  gke  any  farther  resvies  then  shame  you  have  deemed  a  benefice** 
be  had  already  given,  and  referring  to  the  father,  and  the  children  he  cherished  fatt 
evrdence^ddnoed  against  Maurice,  ap*  your  sake !" 

dad  to  fecis.^  A  long  inquisition  af-       Eseoa  heart  hardened  by  systems*** 
ed  np  new-  light :  the  prisoners  were  selishnesa  shanks,  frees  4he  deservecLlie* 
dismissed  to  separate  chambers,  and  be*  trod  of  a- so*/    Tbaeelfcefmcted&tberi 
feje-the  o|cee>  of  day  >lordaeet  eetereeV  in  the.stnbhefa  silence  of.  despair  fa**y 
the  stranger's.     Both  viewed  each  other-  hieeyea  upon  th*ejtrth»aad  raised. them 
wrm- cold  and  austere  glances ;  bet  after  no  more*     Alter  many,  boarawpent.  ie> 
a  loog  pause,  the  curate  said—4*  I  am  a-  prayer  beside*,  him,  Mordaeot  departed; 
minister  of  the  religion  which  would'  re-  witbeei'ohtaining-etteer  wonder  sige  of 
deem  you  even  now.     Have  you  forgot-  hope*     Before  the£ollowing  day  jbtssud* 
ten  both  VJ~—U  No,"  returned  the  pris-  den  death  was  announced.     The  iom>» 
ceer  tiereely,  u  nor  need  you  remind  me-  cent  eon  J*  had  se nearly  sacrtfcedrSOOBi 
who  I  am* — Tell  Lord  De  Grey,  if  be-  obtaioed  acquittal  ;    but  Edward  De 
sent  you,  that  I  am  still  bis  only   son  ;  Grey,  driven  te  madeess  by,  baa  father's* 
and  though  be  has  renounced  and  aban-  ignominy,  and  by  pangs  of  bumbled  self* 
doned<me,  his  precepts  are  not  forgotten,  leve  which  no  principle  eves  balanced  or 
He  taught  rue  to  seek  pleasure  as  the  only  corrected,    remained  a  victim    to    the 
purpose  of- existence,  to  idolize  myself,  gloomiest  visionary  terTors.-~Maorice, 
and  to  reverence  no  law.      Let  him. not  balfi  consoled  fer  unmerited  sufferings 
be  surprised  if  I  have  employed  bis  name  by  bis  own  pure  and.  benevolent  spirit, 
to  regain  a  small  part  of  that  birthright  took  refuge  in  the  chureh,  where  he 
which  be  seems  disposed  to  squander  lesffnedmoeetruthewhacksavedhimTix)em. 
upon  beggars — upon  thai  nameless  boy  t  he  errors  of  bis  brother*      He  lives  bap* 
who  has  crept  into  his  favour." — "  That  py  to*  the  secluded  parsonage  to  which, 
nameless    boy!"    repeated-  Mordnunt,  hie  ende  Mordmmt  onxe  presided;    bet 
shaddefing — "  was  it  to  rend  him  from  no  comfort  remain* -for  tbedesolate>and 
his  place  under  your  father**  roof  that'  despairing  grandfather.     Lord  De  Greyi 
you  cpvered  your  fraud  with  bis  name,  still  exists,  deploring  the  fate  of  ■  a  son 
and-  contrived  to  make  even  me  a»  ac-  misled  by  his  precepts,  and  a  gieodsoa 
complice  by  putting  tbo.se  fatal  notes-into  plunged  by  his  ecemple  into  the  darknes* 
his  hands !" — H  Ai<*uotthe  mean^jiuui-  of  false  pmtosopky.     He  has  seen  the 
had  by  the  end  ?"  said-  the  culprit,  with  retributive  band  of  the  Providence  he 
a  sullen  sneer — **  So  at  least,  yoer  tmi!o~  doubted,  and.  felt  the  weU*proportioned 
sephic  patron  told  me.     He  thought  that  punishment  due  teself~worehippmg  pride* 
all  morality  depended  upon  circumstance,  aod  unrelenting  obduracy.     Concealed 
and  was  framed- -by  men  only  to  guard  mthisiettrementheendeavoerstomelie* 
their  own  convenience.     Why  should  rate  his-  sorrows  ;  and  is  learning  those 
bis  family  be  exemiit  from  this  rule  ?     I  precepts  of  patient  resignation  hope  and 
bare  but  committed  a  rivil  trespass  for  the  charity,  wbich  render  Munmflicieutfor 
J'»M  purpose  of  obtaining  what  bi*  bounty  km&lf"  V, 

vught  to  have  gi?  en  .me,  and  of  romeving 
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LORD  AMHERST'S  LATE  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA. 

From  the  London  liUrvy  Oosette,  October  Iil7. 

JOVKKAL  OF  THB  rROCEBH§ffai  OV  TBE  LATB  ItlillT  TO  CHINA*  Jffe       IT  MffmY  BUI* 
THIRD  COMMIMIONER  Of  THB  EMBASSY.     4tO. 

THIS  work,  which  excited  so  much  to  Aujere-roads  occupied  the  interveoiag 
public  curiosity  before  its  appear*  time  to  the  9th  of  June,  four  months 
ance,  was  on  Monday  published  by  Mr.  since  their  departure. 
Murray,  with  maps,  coloured  drawings,  At  Aojere  they  landed  and  set  out  for 
typographical  accuracy  and  beauty ,which  Batavia  ;  their  progress  to  which  by  Se- 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  longest  rang  furnishes  topics  for  remark  ;  bat  at 
preparations,  and  are  really  surprising  Java  has  been  treated  more  at  large, in  re- 
wheo  we  consider  the  short  period  that  cent  and  separate  publications, we  shall  not 
has  elapsed  since  the  author  arrived  in  enter  upon  it  here  further  than  to  state, 
England.  that  Mr.  Ellis  confirms  ail  preceding  ac- 

Since  it  issued  from  the  press  it  has  counts  of  the  short-sighted  and  bad  pol- 
supplied  ample  stores  for  extracts  to  the  icy  pursued  by  the  Dutch  in  their  gov- 
periodical  newspapers,  and  within  this  eminent  of  this  colony.  He  represents 
little  week  parts  of  its  contedts  have  per-  General  Daendels  as  extremely  harsh, 
varied  the  whole  British  Empire.  View*  but  the  following  anecdote  (at  page  92) 
tag  this  circumstance,  we  shall  deviate  is  not  the  best  illustration  of  the  aassr- 
from  our  favourite  plan  of  reviewing,  and  ston,  which  is  more  clearly  borne  out  by 
is*  ourselves  to  the  formation  of  a  other  records.  .. 
Faithful  analysis  of  the  volume,  accompa-  Whether  natural,  or  assumed  for  die 
nied  by  fewer  quotations  than  we  usual*  purpose  of  intimidation,  lits  (Daendels*) 
fy.  make*.  manner  was  ferocious  to  an  unparalleled 

.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  degree.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  bis 
voyage.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1816,  arriving  late  at  night  at  one  of  the  regea- 
the  Embassador  with  his  suite  embarked  cies,  and  ordering  some  eggs  to  be  pre- 
on  board  the  Alceate  frigate,  and  sailed  pared  for  his  supper  :  the  native  chief 
on  their  destination.  Having  a  great  su-  unluckily  tad  none  in  the  house,  and 
periority  in  speed,  the  Alceate  suffered  the  had  the  temerity  to  inform  the  Marshal 
vessels  in  company  to  pursue  their  course  that  no  eggs  were  procured  at  that  late 
straight  onward,  while  she  ran  to  Rio  hour.  Daendels  seized  one  of  the  pis- 
Janeiro,  where  she  arrived  on  the  21st  tola,  that  were  always  placed  near  him, 
March.  At  Rio  Janeiro  they  remaiued  and  discharged  it  at  his  head  ;  the  ball 
ten  days  and  took  several  excursions  into  passed  near  his  ear.  The  regent,  a  man 
the  surrounding  country,  the  description  of  some  humour,  says  that  the  whizzing 
of  which  occupies  a  few  pages,  but  does  of  the  bullet  had  a  most  wonderful  effect, 
not  possess  sufficient  noveky  to  recom-  all  the  hens  in  the  village  commencing 
mend  it  to  much  notice.  The  Queen  of  to  lay  their  eggs  immediately  ;  the  fact 
Portugal  died  on  the  day  previous  to  was,  that  a  second  search,  under  the 
their  arrival,  and  in  consequence  of  that  fear  of  death,  overcame  the  difficulty/' 
event,  or  of  i's  furnishing  an  excuse,tbey  Hungry  Governors  are  not  to  be  tri* 
were  neither  publicly  received  at  court,  fled  with. 

nor,  it  would  seem,  very  hospitably  en*  Java  is  a  good  deal  colonized  by  Cht- 
tertained  by  the  Portuguese  ministers,  nese,  some  of  whom  revisit  their  native 
who  refused  to  allot  them  a  house  for  country  and  send  their  children  thither, 
their  residence  on  shore.  but  return  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  land 

From  Rio  Janeiro  they  proceeded  on  of  their  adoption.  Their  descendants 
the  31st,  and  in  good  time  reached  the  are  invariably  a  mixed  race,  for  no  wo- 
Cape.  Here  our  Commissioner  appears  men  ever  leave  China.  But  to  what- 
to  be  a  little  home-sick,  but  nevertheless  ever  cast  the  Javanese  belongs,  he  eager- 
takes  several  trips  round  Cape  Town,  and  ly  disclaims  being  confounded  with  tot 
describes  the  impression  made  upon  him  Malay,  and  in  fact  is  a  being  of  superior 
by  the  natural  scenery.     From  the  Cape  character  in  every  respect. 
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On  tbe  2lst  of  June  the  Alceste  left  the  eomplatnts  raised  against  us  for  the 
Batavia  roads,  and  pursued  the  voyage  improper  seizure  of  an  American  ship 
towards  Canton.  by  the  Doris,  within  the  Chinese  protect- 

Now  approaching  the  object  of  their  ing  boundaries,  to  cultivate  an  amicable 
expedition,  Mr.  Ellis  anticipates,  that  arrangement  between  the  Viceroy  of 
the  former  enquiries  of  those  acnte  and  Canton  and  the  committee  of  supercar- 
intelligent  travellers  Sir  George  Staun-  goes,  to  obtain  a  free  intercourse  with 
ton  and  Mr.  Barrow,  as  well  as  the  nar-  the  seat  of  supreme  government,  Pekin, 
rations  of  Oe  Guignes,  Vanbraam,  and  and  if  possible  to  get  permission  to  trade 
the  ancient  Missionaries,  will  render  with  a  port  to  the  north  of  Canton.  It 
such  information  as  be  may  procure  less  is  obvious  from  this  statement,  that  the 
valuable  than  it  would  otherwise  be.'  viceroy  and  members  of  the  Canton 
That  they  have  taken  off  the  edge  of  government,  were  deeply  interested  in 
novelty  may  readily  be  conceded,  but  defeating  the  purposes  of  the  mission, 
that  they  have  also  left  much  for  future  end  we  have  no  doubt  but  their  intrigues 
interest  Mr.  Ellis's  own  work  is  a  suf-  contributed  greatly  to  the  unsatisfactory 
ficient  proof.  We  have,  at  least,  found  result  which  attended  it. 
it  eminently  curious  and  entertaining.  On  the  10th  of  July,  tbe  squadron 
Yet  in  our  critical  capacity  we  ought  to  arrived  at  the  Lemma  islands,  where 
notice  one  disadvantage  under  which  it  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  second  com* 
labours  ;  we  allude  to  its  diary  form  in  missioner,  joined  Lord  Amherst  and  Mr. 
which  there  has  been  much  preserved  Ellis*  The  embassy  now  consisted  ot 
as  it  was  written,  which  events,  subse-  seventy-five  persons,  being  twenty  fewer 
quern  to  tbe  date  of  the  entry,  render  than  composed  the  suite  of  Lord  Ma- 
altogether  supererogatory.       Thus  we  eartney.* 

•re  often  perusing  what  may  be  the  con-  The  three  commissioners  were,  ac# 
sequence  of  certain  matters,  what  may  cording  to  the  formula  of  Chinese  eti- 
be  expected,  &c.  as  the  author's  mind  quette,  divided  into  Ching-wang-chae, 
led  him  to  calculate  a  priori  ;  a  manner  Tso-wang-chae,and  Yew-wang-chae,i.e. 
of  composition  quite  unnecessary,  when  middle,  left-hand,  and  right-hand  depu- 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Journal  we  ties. 

inust  within  a  few  pages  come  to  the  As  they  came  within  ear-shot  of  their 
facts  as  they  actually  took  place.  This  destination,  they  learnt  that  the  Portu- 
defect,  and  an  occasional  awkwardness  guese  had  been  zealous  eo-operators 
of  style*  (arising  probably  from  long  with  the  party  at  Canton,  4fpreceding 
absence  where  foreign  tongues  were  them  with  gross  misrepresentations.  So 
most  heard,)  are  all  tbe  charges  we  have  •*«*  had  success  attended  these  efforts, 
to  bring  against  Mr.  Ellis,  and  we  bring  that  when  the  ships  appeared  off  the 
them  thus  early  that  we  may  get  rid  of  coast,  their  presence  occasioned  many 
fault-finding,  and  continue  hence-for-  military  movements  among  the  natives, 
ward  in  the  more  agreeable  task  of  of-  To  this  inauspicious  omen  may  be  apV 
fcring  well-merited  praise.  ded  an  opinion  of  no  less  weight  than 

About  the  part  of  the  work  to  which  that  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  the 
we  have  conducted  our  readers,  the  au-  time  was  unfavourable  for  the  objects  in 

thor  stops  to  state  the  grounds  on  which   ' ' — ' 

tbe  embassy   was  dispatched,  and  the    L. ^"i— !.*? three "21™*?*"*  ^L100*1 J™*>- 

Ak*  ^      •*    l    j    •         •  m,  »«"t  indmdaals  wcrt  Mr.  Amherst,  a  boy  ©f  about 

OOjectS    It    baa    in   View.         These    were   twelve  ywnofa«,tonaiul  page  to  theambauadjr; 

briefly  the  oppressions  which  bad  been  SSt  'lTKS;  KJMEttt  S?T 
exercised  upon  tbe  British  mercantile  in-  ?£<&£&«*  ^tfS^UZi 
terwu  at  Canton,  and  the  insecurity  of  S^8S^wul^A£^TO!^Sj,,t^!S 

weir    future    prospects,     in     tbe    former   mafau  mljulM,  by  which  mo*m  the  public  will  bc&r 

owe  ;  and  in  the  latter  to  explain  away  'ZEtt^&Gftl£$gZ,t 

—  Mariaes,  commander  or  the  guard  ;  Lieut.  Char  a* 

^merely  nwntoon  nth  pontes  ai .  «V h*  comnuW  the  two  latter  micfcbipmm  of  theAkerte,  atfd  tKS 

kESSC-*04  *..durt!?et  where     Anrt"  **■"«?  others  variously  attaXd  to  the  embassy  J  tanther 

*wppottof  our  allegation.     .  whh  servants,  manias,  aad ^aafns,»tna  naSiher 

20     Athctsum.  Vol.  2t  wefcavntartad, 
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view.  '  The  recent  attempt  to  assassinate  proved  way,  tend  cherry  brandy  was 
flie  emperor  hod  filled  that  "weak,  feeble,  obliged  to   be  substituted  ;    with  this 
and  irresolute  monarch  with  suspicions ;  however  the  Mandarins  were  not  at  all 
and  as  it  was  ascribed  to  religious  secta-  dissatisfied,  but  swallowed  the  beverage 
ries,  foreigners  were  at  this  moment  look-  with  much  complacency. 
ed  upon  with  peculiar  and  augmented      This  is  the  region  of  ceremony.    The 
jealousy.     A  catholic  bishop  had  been  visit  of  the  Mandarins  was  repaid  by 
executed  for  the  plot  only  six  months  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Cooke  on  shore, 
before,  and  a  missionary  was  still  in  pri-  the  only  point  of  consequence  to  the  Env- 
son   under  sentence  of  death.     What  bassy  developed,  at  which  was  an  inti- 
excited  this  feeling  also  contributed  to  mation,  that  the  Emperor  desired  the 
strengthen  another  which  stood  in  the  number  of  the  suite  to  be  limited  to  fifty 
way  of  a  prosperous  issue.     It  was  no  instead  of  seventy-five, 
period  for  a  Chinese  sovereign  to  relax       We  have  refrained  till  now  from  men- 
in  his  dignity,  when  even  his  life  had  Honing  the  grand  consideration  on  which 
been  aimed  at ;  and  the  ceremonies,  al-  the  reception  or  rejection  of  tfceEmhas- 
ways  pertinaciously  enough  adhered  to  sy  turned.     This  was  the  performance 
by  these  fantastic  persons,  became  unal-  of  the  San-kwei-keu-kou,or  thrice  kneel- 
terable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  rng  and  nine  times  bowing  the  head,  cm 
Persians,  when  alarmed  by  ambitious  being  presented  to  the  Emperor.    This 
innovation  and  treasonable  inroad.  courtly  repetition  of  prostrations  is  called 

Notwithstanding  these  forebodings,  in  the  journal  simply  ko-tou,  and  the 
however,  it  was  intimated  to  our  coun-  negociations  between  the  Chinese  Mis* 
trymen,  that  the  emperor  had  pot  only  isters  and  the  Commissioners,  on  this 
granted  permission  for  them  to  proceed  important  question,  are  the  leading  pe- 
on their  voyage  up  the  Yellow  Sea  for  litical  features  of  the  work. 
Pekin,  but  that  his  majesty  was  inclined  It  appears  that  the  performance  of  this 
to  receive  them  most  graciously.  Thus  humiliation  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  with 
encouraged  they  sailed  from  the  Hong  the  Chinese.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Ma- 
(near  Canton)  on  the  13th  ;  their  course  cartney  was  introduced  without  it,  and 
lay  too  far.  from  the  coast  to  permit  of  this  was  the  precedent  set  up  by  Lord 
much  observation  ;  but  wliere  any  op*  Amherst ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
portunity  offers,  it  is  found  that  the  peo-  custom  has  been  complied  with  from  the 
pie  towardlthe  north  have  not  that  dis-  latter  ages  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
hke  to  Europeans,  which  ts  so  sensibly  when  independent  Princes  observed  H 
felt  in  their  intercourse  at  Canton.  during  the  Cmsades,  to  the  preseot  en, 

On  the  25th  they  entered  the  gulph  when  Tartar  Princes,  and  the  represen- 
of  Pe-che-tee,  and  took  immediate  raea-  tatives  of  foreign  Kings,  have  almost 
sures  to  announce  their  arrival  in  due  without  an  exception  submitted  to  it  is 
form  to  the  proper  authorities  atTa-koo.  their  intercourse  with  China.  In  1805, 
The  Chinese  seem  not  ^  have  expected  Count  Galovkin,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
them  so  soon,  for  four  days  elapsed  be  •  dor,  was  dismissed  without  an  audience 
fore  two  Mandarins,  one  with  a  white  for  refusing  it ;  and  our  Ministers  ap- 
and  the  other  with  a  gold  button,  came  pear  to  have  left  it  entirely  to  Lord  Ant- 
on board  to  return  the  compliment,  and  herst's  discretion  to  act  according  to  cir- 
signify  that  a  Mandarin,  with  no  less  cumstances,  either  in  acceding  to,  orde> 
than  a  blue  button,  was  appointed  to  dining  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Ellis  seemi 
conduct  the  embassy  to  Pekin.  Hon-  to  think,  that  it  might  be  gone  into  witb- 
ours  now  flowed  upon  them.  On  the  out  degradation  ;  and  Sir  George  Staun- 
Slst  four  Mandarins,  distinguished  by  ton,  on  the  other  band,  strenuously  re- 
crystal,  ivory,  and  gold  buttons,  paid  sisted  the  claim,  as  unbecoming  in  one 
them  a  complimentary  visit,  and  were  who  was  the  representative  of  a  great 
received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  their  Monarch,  and  not  of  a  tributary  Prince, 
buttons.  Only  one  failure  in  etiquette  This  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
is  noticed.  There  was  no  apparatus  fit  with  all  the  Mandarins  who  had  previous- 
for  handing  tea  round  in  the  most  ap-  ly  conversed  with  the   commissioner?, 
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and  i»  brought  distinctly  under  view  by  this  premature  discussion  by  informing; 
the  following  extract,  which  will  also  tbem,  that  whatever  was  right  would  be 
serve  to  show  the  general  mode  of  pro-  attended  to." 

ceedings :  We  need  not  pursue  this  interview  any 

"  4th  of  August — Received  a  visit  further.  The  Maotiarins  were  of  rather 
from  Chang  and  Yin,  the  two  Mandarins  a  vulgar  cast  in  dress,  appearance,  and 
who  are  to  accompany  the  Embassy  ;  manners,  tho'  Chang  and  Yin  were  among 
they  were  both  preceded  by  their  visiting  the  most  genteel  of  the  class.  In  the 
tickets,  composed  of  slips  of  red  paper,  course  of  conversntion, "  Chang  rernark- 
Mghteen  inches  long  by  six  wide,  on  ed,  that  the  Emperor  entertained  a  much 
which  their  names  and  titles  were  inscri-  higher  opinion  of  the  English  than  other, 
bed.  Yin  arrived  first,  and  was  received  nations ;  in  fact,  that  be  deemed  them  of 
by  Captains  Maxwell  and  Hall,  in  their  importance  ;  this  was  modified  by  Yin, 
full  uniforms,  upon  deck  :  he  would  not  who  added,  as  a  reason  for  this  conoid- 
be  presented  to  the  Embassador  till  his  eration,  that  they  came  from  a  great  dia- 
colleague  arrived.  When  Chang  reach-  tance  to  manifest  their  respect' 
ed  the  ship,  they  were  conducted  to  Lord  "  The  Chinese  (it  is  here  observed) 
Amherst's  cabin  by  Mr.  Morrison,  where  are  well  sized,  but  those  we.have  seen  do 
they  were  received  by  his  Excellency  and  not  seem  muscular.  Both  the  Mandarin* 
the  two  Commissioners.  After  the  usual  are  advanced  in  life,  the  youngest  jbeing 
complimqpts  they  proceeded  to  make  in-  fifty-five.  Yin  brought  his  son*  a  fine 
quiriesas  to  the  number  of  boats  that  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  on  board  with 
would  be  required  for  the  Embassy,  pre-  him,  who  readily  mafle  acquaintance  with 
sents,  and  baggage.  Copies  of  the  lists  young  Amherst.  The  boy,  on  bejag 
that  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Viceroy  presented  by  his  father  to  the,.  Embassa- 
of  Pe-cne-lee,  were  then  put  into  their  dor,  knelt  down  with  much  grace  and 
bands,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  at*  modesty  ;  this  is  the  usual  salutation,  of 
tempt  to  reckon  the  amount,  fifty-four  children  to  their  parents,  and  of  i^feritH* 
persons,  the  number  passed  unnoticed,  to  superior?*.  We  have  all  reason  to. con- 
fhey  next  asked  what  were  the  objects  cur  with  Mr.  Barrow's  description,  of  the 
o^the  Embassy :  to  which  it  was  replied,  Chinese  as  a  frowzy  people  ;  the  stench 
that  the  intention  of  the  Prince  llegent  arising  from  the  numbers  on  board  wat* 
was  to  manifest  his  regard  for  his  linpe-  not  only  sensible  but  oppressive  :  it  wa* 
Tial  Majesty,  and  to  confirm  those  reia-  the  repose  of  putrifying  garlic  on  a  much - 
ttons  of  friendship  that  had  subsisted  be-  used  blanket. 

tween  their  illustrious  parents.  On  their  In  other  places  they  are  represented  as 
demanding  whether  nothing  else  was  in-  beastly  gluttons.  A  Chinese  host  is  grat- 
tended,  they  were  apprized  that  the  ob-  ified  with  the  some  symptoms  of  excessive 
jects  of  the  embassy  were  stated  in  the  eating  in  his  guests  which  some  European 
Prince  Regent's  letter,  and  would  be  entertainers  are  with  reference  to  exces- 
communicated  to  To-chong-tong,  the  sive  drinking.  Their  dishes  are  general  - 
principal  minister,  who  was,  as  we  had  ly  greasy  aud  insipid* 
bi«en  informed,  to  meet   us  at  Tin- sing       After  hearing  many  reports,  and  en- 

They  then  adverted  to  the  cere-  tering  into  frequent  confereuees,by  which 

rnony  o(ko~tou,  or  prostration,  and  ob-  the  time  necessary  for  Chinese  diplomacy 
served,  that  previous  practice  would  be  was  spent  at  noon  on  the  9th  of  August, 
tequiivd  to  secure  its  being  decorously  Lord  Amherst  left  the  ship  in  his  barge, 
|>erformed  before  the  Emperor  ;  to  this  and  b**gan  his  voyage  up  the  river  Peiho 
it  was  answered,  that  every  mark  of  re-  for  Pekin.  He  was  saluted  with  three 
spect  would  on  the  preseut,  as  on  the  guns  on  passing  a  small  fort  called  Tong- 
former  embassy*  be  manifested  towards  koo,  and  three  or  four  huadred  soldiers 
his  Imperial  Majesty.  Upon  conferring  were  seen  upon- the  beach,  divided  into 
together,  it  seemed  that  they  were  not  companies  often  by  large  flags,  each  sol- 
reaily  aware  of  what  had  then  occurred  ;  dier  carrying  a  smaller,  like  so  many  Ian- 
as  the  subject  was,  however,  renewed  by  cers.  They  were  dressed  in  uniform, 
*hem,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  cut  short  Visiting  tickets  being  interchanged  with 
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the  Chin-Cbae,  (a  minister  of  some  rank,)  dress  of  the  lower  orders.  Though  their 
complimentary  visits  followed,  and  great  garments  are  by  no  means  more  scanty 
honours  in  store  from  the  Emperor  to  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  India/ 
toung  Amherst  were  insinuated, evidently  they  take  no  care  to  avoid  the  grossest 
byway  ofattackingtbeEmbassadoronthe  exposure  of  their  persons,  and  are  in  (his 
•weak  Bide  of  parental  fondness,  in  order  to  respect  little  better  than  the  most  savage 
dispose  him  to  concede  the  prostrations,  tribes  of  Africa. 

On  the  10th,  the  boats  which  had  ac-  This  day  they  reached  Tien-sing, 
companied  the  Commissioners  from  the  eighty  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  ex- 
squadron  returned,  and  the  embassy  pur-  pected  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister ;  bat 
sued  their  course  up  the  river,  the  banks  the  account  of  the  country  becomes  here 
of  which  were  lined  with  spectators  to  see  so  picturesque,  that  we  must  be  room 
them  pass.  There  were  here  no  signs  of  liberal  with  the  words  of  our  author, 
excessive  population,  and  the  numbers  of  "It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the 
the  spectators  did  not  exceed  what  would  exact  impression  produced  on  the  mind 
have  appeared  on  a  space  of  similar  extent  by  the  approach  to  Tien-sing.  It  fine 
in  India.  The  women,unlike  the  crowds  buildings  and  striking  localities  are  re- 
presented by  our  European  spectacles,  quired  to  give  interest  to  a  scene,  this 
were  few,  and  in  general  ugly.  has  no  claims ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 

44 1  was  surprised  (says  the  author)  the  gradual  crowding  of  junks  till  they 
with  the  size  of  the  Chinese  horses,  become  innumerable,  a  vast  rftpiilatioo, 
hating  been  led  to  expect  that  their  buildings  though  not  elegant  yet  regular 
height  did  not  exceed  that  of  small  ponies;  and  peculiar,  careful  and  success!  ul  euiti- 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  not  inferior  in  vation,  can  supply  those  deficiencies, 
that  respect  to  the  generality  of  Arab  the  entrance  to  Tien-sing  will  not  be 
horses;  they  are,  however,  coarse  and  ill-  without  attraction  to  the  traveller.  The 
shaped,  and  promise  neither  strength  nor  pyramids  of  salt,  covered  with  mats,  the 
action.  The  infantry  are  armed  with  dimensions  and  extent  of  which  hate 
swords,  and  the  cavalry  add  a  bow  and  been  so  ingeniously  estimated  by  Mr. 
arrows  to  their  equipment;  their  saddles  Barrow,  are  the  most  striking  objects. 
are  heavy,  but  did  not  look  inconvenient  We  were  two  hours  and  a  half  passing 
to  the  rider ;  they  are  not  unlike  the  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  houses 
Turkish.  The  Chin-Chae  travelled  in  a  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  our 
green  sedan-chair,  wider  than  ours,  but  anchorage.  A  salute  was  fired  from  a 
not  so  high :  green  is  the  colour  appro-  small  fort ;  and,  nearly  opposite,  troopi 
priated  to  men  of  rank.  The  carts  on  were  drawn  up.  Among  them  v. ere 
two  wheels  justify  the  complaints  that  matchlock  men,  wearing  black  caps.  We 
have  been  made  of  them.  Both  banks  observed  some  companies  dressed  in 
of  the  river  are  covered  with  a  large  spe-  long  yellow  and  black  striped  garments, 
cies  of  rush,  and  the  country,  as  far  as  the  covering  them  literally  from  head  to  foot; 
eye  reaches,  is  perfectly  flat.  they  are  intended  to  represent  tigers,  but 

'♦We  witnessed,  this  morning,  the  certainly  are  more  likely  to  excite  ridicule 
punishment  of  face-slapping,  inflicted  than  terror :  defence,  iroro  the  spread  of 
with  a  short  piece  of  hide,  half  an  inch  their  shields,  would  seem  their  great  ob- 
tbick :  the  hair  of  the  culprit  was  twisted  ject.  A  short  distance  from  our  anchor* 
till  the  eyes  almost  started  from  their  age,  we  passed  on  our  left  the  branch  of 
sockets,  and  on  bis  cheeks,  much  distend-  the  river  leading  to  the  canal,  and  thence 
ed,  the  blows  were  struck :  his  crime  to  Canton.  The  excess  of  population 
was  said  to  be  robbing  from  the  baggage-  was  here  most  striking.  I  counted  two 
boats ;  the  executioner,  and  those  con-  hundred  spectators  upon  one  junk,  and 
cerned  in  the  punishment,  seemed  to  these  vessels  were  innumerable.  The 
delight  in  his  sufferings.**  pyramids  of  salt  were  so  covered  with 

The  only  other  remark  which  Mr.  them,  that  they  actually  became  pyra- 
Ellis  makes  upon  the  people  on  his  first  mids  of  men.  Some  crowds  of  boys  re- 
glance,  which  occurs  to  us  as  worthy  of  mained  standing  above  their  knees  in  the 
repetition,  it  on  the  indecency  of  the  water  for  near  an  hour,  to  satiate  tbeir 
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curiosity.  A  more  orderly  assemblage  their  assertion.  They  suffered  an  adrais- 
could  not,  however,  I  believe,  be  pre-  sion  to  escape  them,  however,  which  we 
seated  in  any  other  country  \  and  the  are  surprised  the  Commissioners  did  not 
soldiers  had  but  seldom  occasion  to*  use  lay  hold  of  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
even  threatening  gestures  to  maintain  their  argument  on  the  score  of  precedent, 
order.  1  had  not  before  conceived  that  namely,  that  the  native  princes  and  no- 
human  heads  could  be  so  closely  packed;  bles  were  much  displeased  because  the 
they  ought  have  been  by  screws  squeez-  English  stood  while  they  prostrated 
ed  into  each  other,  but  there  was  often  themselves — yet  even  after  this  confes- 
do  possible  vacancy  to  be  observed.  All  sion  they  conteoded  that  the  English  had 
these  Chinese  spectators  were  exposed  also  performed  the  prostrations  :  Of  this 
bare-headed  to  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  controversy  we  oeed  notice  nothing  more, 
sun,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  present  at  least,  but  that  Lord  Am- 
stood  at  eighty-eight.  Females  were  not  herst  offered  to  bow  nine  times — tbeMan- 
Dumerous  in  the  crowd  ;  and  these  gen-  darins  asked  him  to  kneel  on  one  knee, 
•ratty  old,  and  always  of  the  lower  which  was  refused.  Lord  A.  agreed  to 
orders.  Tne  Chinese  are,  to  judge  from  kneel  on  one  knee  in  the  actual  presence 
the  inhabitants  of  Tien-sing,  neither  of  the  Emperor  at  Pekin,  and  to  kiss  the 
well-looking  nor  strongly  made ;  they  Emperor's  hand,  but  at  the  latter  pro* 
are  rather  slight,  but  straight,  and  of  posaj  the  Mandarins*  heads  were* set  a 
middle  height.'9  shaking.     They  prevailed  so  far  as  torn 

At  Tien-sing  the  discussions  about  the  get  young  Amherst  to  rehearse  the  cere* 
Ko-tou  thicken  upon  us ;  the  Mandarins  mony  for  his  father's  edification,  and  all 
employing  every  artifice  to  induce  Lord  this  bowing  o»our  part  and  prostra&on 
Amherst  not  to  thwart  the  Emperor  in  /on  theirs  being  gone  through  before  the 
his  expectation  of  bows  and  genuflexions,  imaginary  presence  of  the  Monarch,  con- 
and  his  Lordship  resisting  them  as  judi-  stituted  by  a*  raised  step  at  the  uppoa 
ciously  as  he  could.  Neither  falsehoods  end  of  the  room,  and  a  table  covered 
nor  oaths  were  spared  by  the  Chinese,  with  yellow  silk  and  a  censer  burning 
who  throughout  these  transactions  shine  upon  it,  the  parties  at  last  sit  down  to 
as  the  most  lying  varlets  that  ever  mo-  a  dinner,given  by  orders  of  the  Emperor, 
narch  employed  for  special  purposes,  and  presided  at  by  Mandarins  of  very 
They  swore  that  Lord  Macartney  per-  exalted  buttons. 

formed  the  ceremony,  and  even  had  the  From  these  absurd  discussions  we  pass 
impudence  to  appeal  to  Sir  George  to  the  picture  drawn  of  Tien-Ming :  but 
Staunton,  the  living  witnesssof  its  scan-  here  out  limits  warn  us  to  leave  off  (or 
dulous  waut  of  truth,  for  the  veracity  of  the  present 


COMPARISON  OF  KEAN,  KEMBLE,  AND  COOKE. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

A  S  the  celebrated  Tragedians,  Bet-  ed  fame  of  Mr.  Kean  ;  but  we  may  hope 
t  -***  terton,Garrick,Barry,Mossop,Hea-  that,  by  marking  his  excellences,  and  the 
derson  and  Cooke,  were,  by  nature,  un-  extent  of  his  versatile  powers,  some  of 
fitted  for  certain  characters,  Kemble  and  those,  who  go  to  the  Theatre  with  a  pre- 
Kean  are,  also,  subjected  to  a  similar  judice  and  return  with  a  disposition  to 
limitation.  It  is  a  professional  injury  to  cavil,  may  be  induced  to  judge  mora 
a  performer,  however  eminent,  to  com-  justly  of  this  admirable  performer.  No 
ptlment  him  with  the  praise  of  ca  pa  bill-  actor,  in  our  time,  has  turned  to  so  great 
iias,  which  never  fell  to  the  share  of  any  an  account  his  share  of  natural  advanta- 
oue  actor.  Doctor  Johnson  observed  ges,  or  more  largely  compensated  by  the 
that,  J>y  placing  the  merits  of  Pope's  energies  of  his  mind  for  the  absence  of 
Man  of  Boss  on  the  basis  of  truth,  he  had  certain  requisites.  His  command  over 
made  his  fame  more  permanent.  We  our  sympathies  is  less  the  result  of  a 
do  not  conceive  that  any  of  our  remarks  cast  of  countenance  than  a  combina- 
•can  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  well  earn-  tion  of  powers.     His  vigour  of  ex  pre?- 
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«on  is  generally  produced  by  the  prag-  the  superiority  in  this  character.  On  the 
sent  meaning  of  the  whole  man ;  and  contrary,  nature  had  set  a  stamp  of  de* 
h»  strong  conception  of  his  author.  We  formity  on  the  person  of  King  Richard 
have  had  several  portraits  of  him,  but  none  1 1 I,  and,  although  none  of  the  admirer* 
sufficiently  impressive.  His  features  sin-  of  mere  nature,  and  nature  alone,  hare 
gly  considered,  are  not  such  as  an  artist  contended  for  a  crook-backed  or  mis- 
would  choose  for  an  historical  agent  But  ghapen  legged  representative  of  his  sol- 
his  aspect,  especially  in  a  front  view,  is  dierly  prowess  and  royalty  ;  they  affect  a 
peculiarly  interesting;  and,  when  second-  degree  of  artificial  deformity  ;  and,  with 
ed  by  his  voice  and  action,  well  adapted,  perfect  propriety,  dispense  with  grandeur 
not  only  to  the  more  violent  passions,  but  of  person  in  his  representative.  Through 
to  urbanity,  thought  fulness,  and  gentle  all  Gloucester's  fine  spun  hypocrisy,  the 
melancholy.  The  curl  of  his  lip  in  emo-  settled  bloodiness  of  his  mind  breaks  iota 
lion  is  not  favourable  for  tenderness ;  a  cruel  and  scoffing  alacrity,  when  grati- 
and  his  voice  is  not  well  suited  to  the  fying  his  appetite  for  blood.  The  mur- 
meltingaccentsof  love;  but  it  is  capable  of  ders  of  Prince  Edward  and  King  Henry 
much  inflection  in  the  lower  tones  ;&  clear,  are  accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
harmonious  and  solemn  in  level  dialogue  atrocious  inhumanity.  The  mode  io 
or  soliloauy.  It  is  not  of  a  sufficient  com-  which  he  worked  up  his  brother  King 
pass  for  his  fine  conceptions  or  feelings  ;  Edward  on  his  death-bed,  to  put  their 
and  when  raised,  often  falls  into  hoarse-  brother,  Clarence,  to  death,  was  rendered 
uses,  early  in  the  count*  of  an  evening's  more  detestable  by  his  protestations  of 
performance.  Although  his  person  is  love  and  pity  to  the  latter ;  who  tells  Us 
pleasing,  his  want  of  height  and  com-  assassins — 
manding  figure,  his  gait,  countenance,  ^  btwtpt  my  fortune, 

•ad  familiar  modes  of  expression,  render     And  At****  **  i*  M*  *"**  ■»*  «*•**  **■**»? 
him  inferior  to  Kemble  in  characters  of     Timtat  wouw  anWmy  deUvery. 
heroism,  grandeur  and  majesty  :  but  he  He  sends  a  jesting  annunciation  to  Hast- 
possesses  requisites  which,  where  dignity  ings,  of  the  intended  execution  of  Rivers, 
and  grandeur  are  not  essential,  enable  Gray,  and  Vaughan,  as  a  joyful  proroc- 
him   to  exercise  an  astonishing  control  ative  to  pleasure. 

Over  an  audience.     Those  who  know  him       «  Commend  me  to  Lord  William— teD  aim, 

in  private  life,   speak  of  him  as  an  affec-       Hb  ancient  knot  ofdaaferovt  adversaries 

tionate  husband  and  father ;  and  he  is  so     t+"»™»  are  te  «••••  at  Pmnftet  castle : 

far  from  being :of  a  close  and  gloomy  dis-     ^1^!^ 

position,  that  he  has  incurred  a  charge  of 

impnident  frankness  and  unreserve  in  his  1°  a  moment  after,  on  a  doubt  expressed 

social  cirde.  Notwithstanding  these  trait*  by  Buckingham,  that  Aw  Friena\  Hast- 

of  a  kindly  and  open  temper,  he  excels  in  ""g^  might  possibly  refuse  to  join  in  the 

characters  of  a  very  opposite  description;  rourder  of  the  two   young  Princes,  he 

and  even  surpasses  Kemble  in  the  fierce  dooms  him  to  death,  without  hesitation, 

and  dark  colouring  of  the  evil  passions,  inthis  reply— "Chop  off  his  ktad—Mh*? 

To  this  we  may  justly  notice  an  excep-  —Immediately  after,  as  if  he  had  gained 

tioo  in  Macbeth,   who  was  not  naturally  ■«  appetite  by  these  slaughterous  thoughts, 

tad  or  cruel.     Ambition,  joined  to  what  ne  cnes  out 

he  deemed  the  supernatural  excitements  of     •*  come  let  mwphdwn,  that  afterward* 

the  Weird  Sisters,  and  the  remorseless     We  "**  *&«  w  «»»PI«*»  «  •»■•  ***>"- 

goadiogs  of  bis  aspiring  consort,  proved   Hastings'  accusation,  sentence,. and  death, 

the  temptations,   which  first  led  him  to  are  things  of  a  moment;  the  prologue  to 

step  from  the  path  of  loyalty  and  justice,  another  banquet.     He  gives  the  bloody 

into  treason  and  midnight  murder.     His  order  with  greedy  haste-: 

murders  are  not  committed  upon  hie  own     q^m**  ku  kem*  now  by  Saint  Paul,  r  swear, 

kindred  ;  and  his  worst  guilt  is  followed     i  win  me  a**,  «ntu  i<e*the  tame— 

by  some  compunctious  visitings  of  nature.     l4Mrd  MaA  catmfcx,io»k  tkat  it  be  cjpue.**- 

There  is  also  an  idea  of  martial  diguity  His  flagitious  instrument,  Catesby,  eager 

and  royalty,  connected  with  his  person,  to  gratify  the  keen-set  stomach  of  his  roas- 

Kemble  has,  from  all  these  circumstances,  ter,  cuts  short  the  complaints  of  Haatiog^, 
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and  brutally  hurries  bios  to  execution  as  aod  actions,  are  the  opposite  of  virtue  anil 
to  a  ptay  :  elevation,  it  is  plain  that  grandeur  of  de- 

*  {tone,  «*me,  dnpatck-* the  Soke  weal*  be  «t  rffwwr  *  portinent,  and  an  elevated  style  of  expres- 
!MMA«tet4nlMielirift«)«eyoar4MA^  Bi0Ili  jf  not  a  departure  from  historical 
The  same  horrid  blood-thirstiness,  and  and  dramatic  truth,  are,  at  least,  not  first 
equal  movement  of  the  appetites  for  essentials,  and  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
murder  and  feasting,  appear  in  the  taking  some  be  dispensed  with,  in  lieu  of  more 
off  the  two  young  Princes,  his  nephews,  apposite  qualities.  The  passions  of 
Before  supper,  be  hires  Tyrrel  to  perpe-  Richard,  although  so  finely  marked  and 
trate  the  en  me  ;  and  after  having  receiv-  varied,  are,  in  all  their  gradations,  of  the 
ed  from  his  miscreant  emissary  the  joy-  dark  and  common  class  in  general  rife, 
fill  news  that  the  deed  was  done,  as  if  They  lie  within  daily  observation  ;  and, 
still  hungering  for  a  detail  of  the  cries,  as  the  virtues  and  fine  qualities  of  the 
shrieks,  and  dying  struggles  of  the  hap-  mind  are  more  rare  than  the  vices  or  de- 
less  innocents,  as  a  digester,  he  cries  out,  fects,  so  models  of  fraud,  perfidy,  and 
co«e  to  me  Tyiret  *tn-4ton,  efter  tapper,  sanguinary  cruelty,  are  easily  found  for 

WhestiMm4iaHieUmeth«preD6»r<>ftMr death.*-  an  actor's  study  and  imitation.     A  per* 
The  repetition  of  the  word  "  soon"  ex-  former,  therefore,  whose  style  is  formed 
presses  his  horrid  impatience  for  the  re-   upon  what  he  sees  and  hears  daily,  and 
cital.     A.  lover  eoold  not  more  eagerly  who  excels  in  representing  the  workings 
press  for  die  bridal  hour  with  his  mistress,  of  passion  in  individual  nature  or  real 
fan  this  monster  for  a  tale  of4'  hot  6/oooV'  life,  is,  perhaps,  better  qualified  to  give  a 
He  procures  the  death  of  bis  consort,  lively  representation  of  thfe  tyrant,  than  a 
Anne,  by  a  medical  attendant :  and  pro-  performer,   whose  style  is  formed,  hka 
nounces  "  Off  with  kit  head — so  much  that  of  the  great  poets,   painters,   and 
for  Buckingham" — against  the  obsequi-  sculptors,  upon  general  nature.  InKem* 
ous  and  guilty  instrument  of  his  own  ex-  ble's  Richard  there  was  a  certain  elevation* 
altation,  with  the  same  remorseless  des-   which  might  be  considered,  by  some,  a 
patch,  as  he  had  shewed  against  Hast-  deviation  from  dramatic  and  historical  de- 
ings.     Shakspearehasdrawothemindof  script  ion,  and  which,    by  throwing  a 
this  sanguinary  usurper,  the  dark  count-  grandeur  over  his  crimes,   rendered  the 
erpart  of  his  deformed  body.  His  shrewd  criminal  less  an  object  of  abhorrence, 
insight  into  human  nature  does  not  ex-  We  do  not  mention  this  noble  deviation 
tend  beyond  a  knowledge  of  its  weak-   to  condemn   it ;    but  Cooke's  masterly 
nesses  and  evil  propensities ;  and  is  em-  representation  of  Richard,  was,  on  the 
ployed  in  wading  to  a  throne^  through  an   whole,  more  effective  in  the  dark  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  King,  Prince,   powerful  shades  of  atrocity  than  Kem- 
Nobles,  and  Gentry,  without  sparing  age   ble's.      His  strength   of  voice  enabled 
or  sex  among  his  nearest  kindred.     He  him  to  deliver  some  passages  in  the  last 
is  destitute  of  a  single  good  quality ;  un-  scene,  with  more  terrible  impression  than 
less  a  relentless  hardihood  in  the  perpe-   Kean  ;  but  Kean  throws  ont  the  bursts 
tration  of  crimes,  and  a  desperate  feroci-  of  savage  cruelty,  which  mark  the  tyrant's 
ty  in  risking  bis  life  to  defend  his  ill-got  greedy  appetite  for  blood,  with  more  im- 
crown,  can  be  considered  virtues.     With   petuous   force  of  nature,  than   Cooke* 
all  its  intermixture  of  treason  and  jesting,  Remble,  or  any  otner  performer  of  our 
murder,  feasting  and  merriment,  this,  in   time.     Cooke's  inferiority  to  Remble,  in 
its  class,  is  certainly  one  of  our  immortal   Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  was  admitted  by 
Poet's  most  studied  and  powerfully  mark-  the  town  ;  and  felt  by  that  great  actor  »o 
ed  characters.     Qurn,  Garrick,  Barry,  atropgly,  that  after  a  few  repetitions,  he 
Moesop,  Sheridan,  and  Henderson  exer-  relinquished  the  latter  :  its  sensibilities 
ted  their  whole  abilities  in  the  represent-  being  too  finery  wrought  for  his  powers. 
ation,  and  none  hut  an  actor  of  superior  Hamlet  is  one  qf£hakspeare's  most  high- 
energies,  vigorous  conception,  and  pro-   ly  finished  and  affecting  characters,  and 
found  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  of  Kean's  most  finished  and  affecting  per- 
can  do  it  justice.     But,  in  the  represent-   fofmances.    There  is  a  melancholy  grace 
ation  of  a  tyrant,  whose  mind,  motives,   and  gentle  beauty  iu  the  whole  delioea- 
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tion.  Although  heir  to  the  throne  of  is  more  harsh  and  repulsive  than  tender. 
Denmark,  Hamlet's  rank,  as  a  Prince,  is  He  expressly  says,  "  Man  delights  wot 
not  a  prominent  feature  in  the  drama,  me,  nor  woman  neither."  The  affecting 
His  father  had  been  victorious  in  war ;  state  of  bis  miod  is  early  made  known  by 
but  be  ie  not  drawn  as  a  young  warrior,  himself : 

of  a  commanding  figure,  ambitious  of  Miwetfcatwiaria,  via*  ptmA  ***»**•■." 
conquest  and  surrounded  by  the  compan-  After  the  discovery  of  the  murder,  be  it 
ions  of  victory.  He  is  introduced  as  still  more  agitated  and  depressed ;  ponden 
M  young  Hamlet,"  divested  of  pomp,  foi-  on  death,  in  soliloquy;  sinks  into  a  strange 
lowers,  show,  and  authority, — be  meets  and  mournful  abetractioo^ndbreab forts 
us  in  bis  domestic  and  more  affecting  into  moving  complaints,  or  exclamatioo* 
character,  as  an  injured  son,  deprived  of  of  agony  and  indignation.  Earnestly 
his  inheritance,  and  plunged  in  deep  sad-  resolved  on  avenging  his  father's  murder, 
ness  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  he  becomes  incoherent  in  his  discourse, 
his  father  and  the  unnatural  marriage  of  his  and  assumes,  or  betrays,  an  appearance 
mother  with  his  unde.  Shakspeare  has  of  occasional  derangement.  In  repre- 
placed  him  in  the  heart  of  our  sympathies,  senting  this  gentle  and  noble  nature,  di- 
by  exhibiting  him  without  the  appen-  vested  of  all  state  and  form,  and  full  of 
dages  of  his  high  birth,  in  a  private  and  moralising  melancholy, an  unstudied  neg- 
amiablelight,  wholly  indifferent  to  bis  own  ligence  of  demeanour,  suited  to  private 
concerns,  and  oppressed  by  his  sympa-  lite  and  the  predominance  of  strong  feel* 
thies  and  affections.  His  filial  love  and  ings  over  forms  of  ceremony  constitute 
sonww  absorb  eveay  other  consideration,  the  essential  grace  and  pathos  of  the  per- 
He  is  not  even  moved  to  notice  the  usur-  formaoce.  Keao's  youthful  aod  pleasing 
peiion  of  his  throne  ;  and  although  he  is  figure,  the  pensjve  cast  of  bis  counts- 
.  supposed  to  be  In  love  with  Ophelia,  bis  nance,  expressive  tones  and  gestures,  with 
love  is  wholly  subordinate  to  his  grief,  his  profound  discrimination  of  nature  aad 
He  does  not  seek  an  interview  with  her.  Shakspeare,  qualify  bim  to  shine  in  this 
She  occupies  little  of  his  thoughts,  aod  interesting  character. — We  regret  that 
his  passion  is  made  known  to  us  by  her  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  postponing 
conversations  with  her  father  and  broth-  the  remainder  of  our  observations  on  this 
ex,  not  by  bis  demeanour  to  her,  which  subject,  to  our  next.  W.  C. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  NEW-ZEALAND. 

IV  JOB*  LIDDIARD  WTCBOLAS,  ESQ.     8VO.      PUBLISHED  SEPT.  1817.  , 
From  tke  Literary  Gazette,  October  1817.  "  'T\> 

IN  our  last  Number4  we  introduced  era  men  t,  in  1809,  to  takeout  convicts  to 
our  readers  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Botany  Bay,  when  having  completed 
savage  tribe  of  Waugeroa,  whose  chief,  that  business,  she  embarked  a  number  of 
George,  having  served  on  board  some  passengers,  and  proceeded  to  New  Zea- 
of  the  whalers,  spoke  English  fluently,  land  for  a  cargo  of  timber, 
and  on  Mr.  Nicholas's  going  to  shake  «  George  (says  Mr.  Nicholas,)  stated, 
hands  with  him.  returned  the  compliment  that  himself  and  another  of  biscouotry- 
with  a  «  how  d'ye  do  my  boy,"  uttered  men  being  together  at  Port  Jackson,  tney 
10  the  most  vulgar  style.  botb  ngreed  witb  Captain  Thompson  to 

Our  travellers  resolved  to  afford  a  per-  work  their  passage  to  their  own  country, 
feet  proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  na-  it  happened,  he  said,  however,  that  be 
tives  by  spending  the  night  in  the  camp.  wag  taken  ^  [\\  himself  during  the  voy- 
Here  they  obtained  from  George  the  fol-  agC|  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  doing 
lowing  particulars  respecting  the  massa-  his  duty  ;  which  the  Captain  not  believ- 
cre  of  the  crew  of  the  Boyd,  a  ship  of  ing  to  be  tbe  cagef  and  imputing  his  ina- 
500  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  John  bility  to  work  rather  to  laziness  than 
Thompson,  which  was  chartered  by  gov-  indisposition,  he  was  threatened, insulted 
•  seeAth.vei.s.p.m,  *nd  abused  by  him.     George  att 
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to  remonstrate  against  this  severe  treat-  into  it. — The  ship  being  now  anchored 
merit ;  but  the  Captain  being  a  man  of  in  his  own  harbour,  the  Captain,  be  in- 
choleric  temper,  this  only  exasperated  formed  us,  sent  him  on  shore,  having 
him  the  more,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  first  stripped  him  of  every  thing  English 
other  told  him  he  was  a  chief  in  his  own  he  had  about  him,  to  the  very  clothes  he 
country,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  had  on,  which  were  also  taken  from  him ; 
some  respect ;  urging  at  the  same  time  so  that  he  was  received  by  his  country- 
his  illness  and  assuring  him  that  this  was  men  almost  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity. 
the  only  cause  that  prevented  him  from  To  these  he  instantly  related  all  his 
working.  The  enraged  Captain  would  hardships,  and  the  inhuman  treatment  he 
pay  no  regard  to  what  he  said,  but  calling  had  received  on  board ;  while  enraged 
him  a  cookee  cookee,  (a  common  man,)  at  the  detail,  they  unanimously  insisted 
had  him  tied  up  to  the  gangway,  and  on  revenge,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
flogged  most  severely.  This  degrading  destruction  of  the  Captain  and  the  crew, 
treatment  of  the  Captain  towards  him  and  taking  possession  of  the  vessel,  could 
taking  away  all  restraint  froaa  the  ship's  satisfy  their  fury.  This  be  promised  to 
company,  he  was  subject  during  the  rest  do,  and  the  work  of  slaughter  was  now 
of  the  voyage  to  their  taunts  and  scurrili-  about  to  commence,  while  the  devoted 
ties,  and  they  persecuted  him,  he  said,  victims  remained  unconscious  of  the  in- 
in  every  possible  way  that  they  could  fernal  project.  The  imprudence  and 
devise.  temerity  of  Captain  Thompson  assisted 

Such  treatment,  it  will  readily  be  sup-  that  vengeance  which  his  misconduct  ha<J 
fftsed,  must  have  sunk  deeply  into  a  mind  roused,  and  were  now  displayed  in  too 
like  George's,  and  the  revenge  he  roedi-  evident  a  manner,  "tfever  once  reflect- 
tated  was  no  less  terrible  than  certain.  >ng  on  the  character  of  the  savage,  whose 
But  whether  he  resolved  on  it  during  the  favourite  passion  is  revenge,  and  hot  con- 
voyage,  or  had  afterwards  formed  the  sidering  that  his  own  tyranny  had  pro-* 
diabolical  design,  1  was  not  able  to  dis-  voked  the  most  signal  retaliation  tha\ 
cover ;  though  I  imagine  he  had  con-  could  be  taken,  he  had  the  rashness  to 
ceived  it  before  he  got  on  shore,  as  he  leave  the  ship  unprotected,  and  taking  a 
told  the  Captain  very  emphatically,  while  boat's  crew  with  him,  proceeded  to  the 
he  was  derided  by  him  for  calling  him-  shore,  where  a  horde  of  outrageous  can-* 
self  a  chief,  that  he  would  find  him  to  be  niba Is  stood  prepared  for  his  destruction, 
such  on  arriving  at  his  country.  This,  The  duration  of  this  dreadful  tragedy 
however,  might  have  been  said  without  was  short  He  had  scarcely  landed, 
any  other  idea  than  to  assure  him  of  die  when  he  was  knocked  down  and  murder- 
fact,  and  was  a  natural  reply  enough  to  ed  by  Tippouie  ;*  and  his  sailors,  un- 
his  taunting  incredulity.  But  a  stronger  happily  sharing  the  same  fate,  were  all 
circumstance  than  this  leads  me  to  suppose  stripped  by  the  barbarians,  who  immedi- 
that  George  had  determined  on  his  horrid  ately  appeared  dressed  in  the  clothes  of 
purpose  while  he  was  yet  on  board.  On  their  victims,  went  on  to  the  ship  to  com- 
their  arrival  at  New  Zealand,  the  Captain,  plete  the  carnage.  Arriving  at  the  ship, 
induced  most  probably  hy  his  suggestions,  with  their  revenge  unsatiated,  and  still 
ran  the  ship  into  Wangeroa ;  a  harbour  raging  for  blood,  a  general  massacre  of 
which,  I  believe,  had  never  before  been  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew,  together 
entered  by  any  European  vessel,  and  with  all  the  pns^engers  on  'board,  imme- 
which  lying  in  the  very  territory  of  the  diately  ensued,  and  with  the  exception  of 
chief  whom  he  had  so  ill  treated,  was  four  individuals,  neitberflftan,  woman, 
recommended,  I  doubt  not,  to  make  his  nor  child,  of  all  that  had  IeTt  port  Jack- 
destruction  inevitable.  He  would  not  son,  escaped  the  cruel  vengeance  of  their 
acknowledge  to  us  that  he  himself  sug-  merciless  enemies.  It  was  in  vain  they 
gested  this  harbour  to  the  Captain  as  the  sought  to  conceal  themselves;  they  were 
most  convenient  place  for  him  to  take  in  soon  discovered  with  a  fata]  certainty, 
hiscargo,  though  from  his  evasive  answers  and  dragged-  out  to  suffer  the  most  ex- 
I  am  fully   persuaded  he  decoyed  him      *  Geoigc's  Brother. 
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cruciatiog  tonneots.  Some  of  the  tailors  the  intemperate  violence  of  one  indi- 
running  up  the  rigging,  with  the  hope  viduol.  Not  less,  I  should  suppose, 
that  when  the  fury  of  the  savages  should  than  seventy  human  being  were  destroy- 
have  subsided,  their  own  lives  might  be  ed  in  this  furious  carnage, 
spared,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  After  reading  this  dreadful  story,  we 
rest  of  their  unfortunate  companions,  participated  in  some  of  the  satisfaction 
Comingdown  at  the  request  of  Tippabee/r  expresned  by  the  author,  on  learning  from 
who  had,  on  that  dreadful  morning,  George  that  many  of  the  bloody  wretches 
come  into  the  harbour  from  the  Bay  of  who  performed  in  the  scene  of  horror, 
Islands,  they  put  themselves  under  his  were  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  the 
protection,  and  though  the  old  Chief  did  powder  magazine  on  board  the  ship, 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  being  In  the  midst  of  these  ruthless  canoi- 
rnassacred,  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  bals,  Mr*  Marsden  and  Mr.  Nicholas, 
and  they  fell  before  his  eyes,  the  last  however,  reposed  in  safety.  At  the  par- 
victims  in  this  last  scene  of  blood  and  ticular  request  of  George  they  slept  on 
horror.  But  here  1  am  wrong,  this  was  the  ground  beside  him  and  his  wife.— 
not  the  last  scene,  for  there  was  one  more  **  Awaking  at  the  dawn  of  day,  (says 
at  which  humanity  will  shudder,  as  well  the  latter,)  a  scene,  the  strangest  that 
as  the  person  who  records  it.  These  can  be  imagined,  presented  itself  to  my 
savages,  not  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  view.  An  immense  number  of  human 
they  had  already  taken,  and  true  to  their  beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  some 
character  as  cannibals,  feasted  themselves  half  naked,  and  others  loaded  with  fan- 
M  the  dead  bodies  of  their  victims,  de-  tastic  finery,  were  all  stretched  about  me 
voitring  the  mangled  flesh  till  their  in*  in  every  direction;  while  the  warriors, 
human  appetites  weae  completely  glutted,  with  their  spears  stuck  in  the  ground, 
The  four  who  bad  escaped  the  cruel  and  their  other  weapons  lying  beside 
destiny  of  all  the  rest,  consisted  of  a  them,  were  either  peeping  out  from  under 
Woman,  two  children,  and  the  cabin-boy;  their  kakahovx,  or  shaking  from  off  their 
these,  except  the  last,  bad  fortunately  dripping  heads  the  heavy  dew  that  had 
eluded  the  search  of  the  barbarians  till  fallen  in  the  night — Before  Bun-risetbey 
their  thirst  of^  blood  was  satiated,  and   were  all  up.*' 

then  being  discovered,  were  spared,  and  The  next  day  the  Wangeroa  chiefs 
treated  with  some  kindness.  The  cabin-  accompanied  their  guests  on  board  the 
boy  having,  during  the  voyage,  ingratiat-  Active,  where  their  good  disposition  was 
ed  himself  iota  favour  with  George,  by  further  conciliated  by  presents  of  axes, 
several  acts  of  friendship,  had  now  the  yscissars,  nails,  fish-book,  plane-irons  and 
good  fortune  to  receive  that  reward,  pieces  of  red  India  print,  with  which  they 
which  of  all  others  was  the  most  valuable  departed  highly  satisfied,  and  protesting 
to  him,  his  life.  The  Cbiet  impressed  everlasting  friendship.  We  may  Iters 
with  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  kind  observe,  that  in  no  instance  did  the 
offices,  received  him  in  an  affectionate  natives  of  New  Zealand  ever  betray  tbe 
manner ;  while  he  ran  to  him  for  pro-  slightest  inclination  to  forfeit  the  pledge 
tection,  and  crying  out  in  a  piteous  of  hospitality  when  once  extended  to 
strain,  "  George,  you  won't  kill  me  V9  their  visitois — the  *•  haromai"  and  the 
he  was  answered  by  the  the  other,  who  "red  mat?  were  always  held  sacred, 
showed,  that  with  all  bis  cruelty,  he  was  The  vessel  now  got  under  weigh  for 
capable  of  gratitude,  •*  No,  my  boy,  I  its  destination,  the  "  Bay  of  Island* ;" 
woVt  kill  )3v  you  are  a  good  boy ;"  and  on  tbe  22d  December  anchored 
and  taken  by  mm  under  his  own  imroe-  safely  abreast  of  Rangehoo,  the  residence 
diate  care.  of  Diaterra.     A  salute  of  great  guns  and 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate   musketry  was  fired  on  this  occasion. 
Boyd,  and  such  the  melancholy  fate  of  a       They   landed  among  a  crowd  o(  na« 
number  of  people  all  cut  off  in  the  prime  tives,  who  received  them  with  many  de- 
of  Kfe«   and  lost  to  their  country,  their  monstrations  of  pleasure ;  and  the  nar- 
friends,  and  their  dearest  connexions,  by  rative  proceeds — 
~+  Chief  of  another  trihe  more  to  the  South.-.       "  On  the  arrival  of  the  boats  with  the 
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cattle,  they  appeared  perfectly  bewildered  of  it  to  the  same  height  as  his  description, 
with  amazement,  oot  knowing  what  to  they  believed  uot  a  single  word  he  said, 
conclude  respecting  such  extraordinary-  Oo  telling  them  that  he  bad  seen  large 
looking  animals.  Cows  or  horses  they  corraddea  carry  men  and  women*  about 
had  never  seen  before,  and  diverted  now  in  land  canoes,  (meaning  carriages)  they 
from  every  thing  else,  they  regarded  them  would  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears  to 
as  stupendous  prodigies.  However,  prevent  themselves  from  listening  to  him, 
their  astonishment  was  soon  turned  into  and  desire  him  1*rj  indignantly  not  to 
alarm  and  confusion  ;  for  one  of  the  tell  so  many  lies.  A  few  of  them,  how* 
cows  that  was  wHd  and  unmanageable,  ever,  more  curious  than  the  rest,  to  prove 
being  impatient  of  restraint,  rushed  in  his  veracity,  would  mount  upon  the, 
among  them,  and  caused  such  violent  backs  of  their  pigs,  saying  they  must  be 
terror  through  the  whole  assemblage,  more  fit  for  the  purpose  of  riding  than 
that  imagining  some  preternatural  raon-  the  corraddees,  and  endeavouring  to 
ster  bad  been  let  loose  to  destroy  tbem,  gallop  them  about  in  the  style  of  fiuro- 
they  all  immediately  betook  themselves  pean  horsemanship,  they  quickly  tumbled 
to  flight  But  this  cause  of  their  panic  into  the  dirt,  and  became  quite  as  in- 
being  removed,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  credulous  as  their  sceptical  companions, 
return,  and  Mr.  Marsden,  mounting  the  This  was,  therefore,  a  day  of  triumph  to 
horse,  rode  up  and  down  the  beach,  ex-  Duaterra,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
citing  their  wonder  in  a  tenfold  degree,  nity  of  con  vincing  them  by  ocular  demon-** 
To  see  a  man  seated  on  the  back  of  strationtOf  the  truth  of  his  statement.  * 
such  an  animal,  they  thought  the  strangest  We  snail  not  trespass  on  our  space  fcr** 
thing  in  nature ;  and  following  him  with  ther  at  present,  but  isf  our  next  insert 
staring  eyes,  they  believed  at  the  moment  the  description  of  Dua%fts*s  town,  wtritti 
that  he  was  more  than  mortal.  Though  may  serve,  with  a  few  slight  -variations, 
Duaterra,  on  his  return  from  his  former  for  a  general  picture  of  the  settlements  of9 . 
visit  to  Port  Jackson,  had  described  to  every  tribe  on  the  island,  the  wliole  being* 
his  countrymen  the  nature  and  use  of  subdivided  into  independent  Powers,  ot 
the  horse,  his  account  appeared  to  them  from  1 50  to  3  or  400  persons,  under  u 
so  preposterous,  that  it  only  excited  their  reigning  chief,  who,  in  some  instances, 
ridicule.  Having  no  name  in  his  Ian-  has  a  religious  and  feudal  authority  over 
guage  for  this  animal,  he  thought  that  adjoining  tribes ;  and  in  that  case,  his 
corraddee,  their  term  for  a  dog,  would  warriors  are  commanded  by  a  brother,  or 
be  the  best  designation  he  could  adopt ;  nephew,  or  other  near  relatives, 
but  as  they  could  not  elevate  their  ideas 


AMERICAN  TRAVELLERS. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Extracts  of  LETTERs/rom  a  Swiss  has  plenty  of  money  ^loes  very  welltocome 

Traveller,  in  JYbrth-Jmerica,  to  America,  it  is  a  real  Paradise.    But  as 

in  the  summer  of 1816.  our  Swiss  arrived  here  without  money 

(CmtiudotLj  „  an<*  wM°ut  prospects — that  is  a  misery ! 

Philadelphia.     '  There  lately  arrived  a  ship  with  500  of 

FTWE  country  round  Philadelphia  and  these  unhappy  people  who  were  not  even 

-*-  further  inland  is  inexpressibly  beau-  able  to  pay  for  their  pass^L  Many  ot 

tiful ;  all  indicates  great  prosperity.    Fruit  them  regret  their  emigratic^PKt  it  is  now 

which  only  wants  to  be  gathered,  and  too  late.  They  were  sold  here  as  servants. 

delightful  meadows  where  the  finest  cat-  Children  are  best  paid  for ;  girts  and 

tie  graze,  one  sees  continually  ;  there  are  boys  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their 

also  many  handsome   country   houses,  passage,  serve  tilt  their  18(Ji  and  2 1st 

The  farmer  is  there  his  own  master ;  he  year,  like  black  slaves.     A  healthy  and 

does  not  want  to  work,  because  the  soil  robust  man  must  work  for  four  or  five  years 

produces  every  thing  without  much  la-  to  pay  bb  passage,  which  is  80  dollars, 

hour ;  whoever  loves  a  country  life  and  Old  people  cannot  find  any  body  tp  take 
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them  ;  so  that  there  are  now  about  50  of  but  if  the  Europeans  will  continue  to 
them  on  board  the  ship,  who  wait  with  come  as  they  have  done  from  the  yetr 
an  anxious  heart  to  know  their  fate.     If  1800,  it  will  in  a  short  time.be  increased 
they  find  nobody  to  take  them  for  their  beyond  calculation.    Pennsylvania  alooe 
passage- money,   they   are  thrown   into  could  maintain  on  an  extent  of  twenty- 
prison,  where  they  must  work  with  mat*  seven  millions  of  acres,  fourteeo  millions 
efactors    in    sawing    marble,   till   they  of    men.       1  here    is    therefore    room 
have  earned  enough  to  pay  for  their  pas-  enough  for  new  comers.     The  climate 
sage,  which  may  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  here  is  not  the  most  agreeable,  on  account 
What  barbarians  are  the  men,  the  blood-  of  the  sudden  changes  of  the  air.    Tba 
suckers,  who  grow  rich  by  such  a  traffic!  thermometer  sometimes  changes  in  one 
— There  are  some  Germans  who  do  so,  afternoon  20°,  from  warm  to  cold ;  the 
and  circulate  the  most  tempting  pam-  greatest  heat  which   1  experienced  here 
phlets.     The  last  who  sailed  for  this  pur-  was  95°.     The  Winter,  they  say,  is  very 
pose,  said,  before  his  departure,  that  this  rough  and  cold,  and  lasts  four  or  five 
should  be  his  last  voyage,  and  if  this  one  months.     The  Government  and  its  rights 
succeeded,  be  should  be  rich  enough,  are  much  like  those  of  Switzerland;  one 
The  ship  which  brought  the  last  refugees  lives  quite  free,  and  is  not  plagued  about 
gained  at  least  30,000  florins.     Persons  passports  nor  any  thing  else.     There  is 
who  can  pay  for  their  passage  and  have  no  public  police  ;  duelling  is  forbidden 
still  a    little   money  remaining  in  their  under  severe  penalties  ;  when  they  quar- 
kands  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  land  and  rel  they  settle  it  after  the  English  ta«h- 
maiotain  ^themselves  for  a  while  do  very  ion.     I  see  that  there  are  many  insuffic- 
well :  but  the  others  are  more  unhappy  ient  laws  which  are  partly  too  mild  and 
than  they  would  ever  be  in  Europe.     A  give  the  wicked  too  much  liberty :  for 
good   workman   is  not   badly  off;  but  these    eleven     years    only     one    man 
these  increase  very  much,  and  will,  in  the  has  been  condemned  to  death,  and  he 
end,   have  but  little  profit.     Besjdes,   a  was  hanged  a  few  .days  ago.     Though 
young  European  cannot  so  toon  accus-  he  had  committed  three  murders,  maoy 
torn  himself  to  the  dull  country  life  here;  blamed  the  Government  for  his  coodam- 
many  pine  after  home.    The  farmer  is,  as  nation  ;  the  clergy  defended  him  in  the 
I  have  already  said,  his, own  master,  he  pulpit,  the  journalists  in  their  papers,  and 
sells  his  corn  very  well,  pays  his  taxes,  the  Quakers  sent  petitions  to  the  Presi- 
and  does  not  want  to  buy  any  thing.  The  dent  for  his  release. 
Foil  produces  him  every  thing,  and  with  a       Here  are  many  French  refugees ;  the 
small  capital,  a  laborious  farmer  can  in  a  rich   buy  themselves  estates  ;  the  poor 
very  short  time  prosper.     An  acre  of  un-  live  in  great  misery  ;  about  400  of  them 
cleared  land  in  a  fine  country  and  good  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service  of  the 
soil  costs  two  or  three  dollars,  of  which  Spaniards,  who   by.  flattering  promises 
the  half  is  paid  paid  directly,  and  the  and  brilliant  prospects  enticed  these  poor 
other  half  in  six  months.    The  population  strangers  and  sent  them  to  Mexico, 
the  United  Sftftes  is  now  eight  millions  ; 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  JOHN  ALBERTUS  THOEN,* 

A  NATIVE  (MfBYDEN,  AND  A  BRITISH  IEBJEANT  FN  THE  BENGAL  EfTHOPEAN  ARTlLLEtT. 

^M  Fran  the  Gentleman's  Maf»zine. 

AT  the  emR>f  the  time  I  have  men-  ed  at  Colombo),  ••  You  will  be  killed." 
tioned,aKandian  came  in  and  looked  "Well,  said  I,  I  am  ready,  to  let  them 
at  mc,  and  I  at  him  ;  he  then  ran  away,  kill  me,  1  can't  get  up  to  walk  away." 
and  as  I  thought  to  bring  people  to  kill  Just  at  this  time  the  same  roan  who  had 
me ;  and  then  came  in  three  women  to  been  there  before,  came  again,  and  be 
look  at  me,  from  whom  I  turned  away,  seemed  angry  with  the  women  for  speak- 
being  quite  naked,  and  two  of  them  said  ingto  me,,  and  drove  them  away ;  and 
to  me  in  Portuguese  (a  language  I  lenrn-  when  they  were  gone,  be  took  out  from 

•  Concluded  from  p.  257.  under  uis  <^thcs  ?]guXY  °f  CUnT  aod  "*' 
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sufficient  for  4  men,  and  he  placed  it  four  people  supported  me  to  the  place 
before  me,  to  eat  as  much  as  I  pleased,  where  he  was  (the  square  outside  the 
I  eat  up  the  whole  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  palace  ;)  the  King  was  sitting  on  his 
went  away,  and  drank  a  large  quantity  Palankeen  when  I  was  brought  to  him  ; 
of  water,  and  then  tumbled  down  and  all  the  other  people  who  had  been  with 
slept  well  for  the  first  time.*  The  next  the  English  (^natives)  were  also  brought 
morning   1    was  awoke  by  a  Caffree,  before  him. 

wbo  said  tome  in  Portuguese,  "Ah!  Benson  was  then  present,  dressed  in 
we  have  been  looking  for  you  i  long  his  British  uniform,  with  a  gold  chain 
time,  and  now  we  have  found  you.*'  round  his  neck,  and  a  silver  hiked  sword, 
44  Well,"  said  I,  "and  now  you  may  do  both  given  him  by  the  King,  with  whom* 
what  you  please  with  me,  for  I  can't  go  he  seemed  to  be  in  great  favour.  The 
away."  He  went  off,  and  returned  some  King  spoke  a  good  deal  ;  be  gave  cloth 
time  after  with  another  t  Caffree,  who  to  all  Of  us  enough  to  make  a  shirt  and 
had  a  sword  under  his  arm.  Now  I  trowsers,  and  a  kind  of  silver  money 
thought  all  was  over :  but  they  told  me  called  Laraund  shaped  like  a  fish-hook, 
that  they  had  orders  to  take  care  of  me,  one  of  which  is  worth  about  16  pice, 
and  coufine  me  until  the  arrival  of  the  and  the  King  also  directed  some  beef 
King,  wbo  was  expected  next  day.  Ac-  in  casks,  and  a  little  arrack  (left  behind 
cordiogly  1  was  confined  in  a  prison  by  the  E.iglisb)  to  be  delivered  to  Ben- 
with  13  Malabar  people  who  had  been  son  for  him  and  me,  which  we  after- 
attendants  on  Budhu  Swammy.  Of  these  wards  shared  ;  and  the  King  said,  that  * 
13  people  I  saw  some  hung  ;  and  others,  after  all  I  had  suffered,  no  on*  hut  God 
with  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off,  they  could  kill  me,  and  that  no  one  should 
allowed  to  walk  away.  Tiie  King  did  ever  do  me  any  harm, 
not  arrive,  but  in  a  few  days  after,  I  saw  I  was  advised  by  the  natives  to  wash 
at  a  distance  a  man  named  Benson,  be-  very  of  fen  for  my  disorder  ;  and  1  did 
longing  to  the  Madras  artillery,  who  *o  three  times  a  day.  I  recovered  in 
had  deserted  about  the  beginning  of  about  15  Or*l6  days  ;  and  J  am  sure  it 
June  to  the  King  at  Nangaren-Kitly,  as  *****  the  constant  Ch/dtij  Bathing*  that 
ht  himself  told  me;  when  I  saw  him  cured  me,  though  I  could  not  walk 
wuh  a  bag  on  his  shoulder  (of  rice  I  be-  about  much  for  a  great  while.  Benson 
lieve),  I  began  to  cry  at  seeing  the  face  was  a  good  deal  with  the  great  people, 
of  an  European,  and  he  came  near  to  end  I  used  to  follow  him  about  just  like 
where  I  was.  1  was  wrapped  up  in  an  *  servant.  He  used  sometimes  to  drill 
old  mat,  my  only  covering,  and  I  told  the  natives  a  little,  and  on  those  occa- 
hitn  that  I  was  in  great  misery,  and  beg-  sions  I  remained  in  the  rear  ;  but  Ben- 
ged  him  to  assist  me,  and  he  said  be  son  did  not  know  much  about  the  matter, 
would  see  me  again  in  two  or  three  days;  A  few  mouths  after  this,  Benson  went 
and  I  aherwards  saw  him  at  a  distance,  with  the  King  and  his  army  to  Ampatet- 
aud  called  to  him  :  he  said  he  would  see  to,  ne*r  Hangwell.  This  Kings  army, 
me  on  his  return,  which  he  did  ;  but  he  I  think,  were  not  less  than  fc,000  men. 
never  gave  me  any  victuals,  nor  any  Some  of  our  Lascars  and  Malays,  Coo- 
thing,  and  when  I  asked  him  fur  a  liuJe  lies,  &c.  went  with  him  also ;  though 
tobacco,  he  said  he  had  none.  scarcely  any  but  the  Coolies,  and  those 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  King  arrived  were  worth  nothing,  ever  returned, 
and  sent  for  me  ;  as  I  could  not  walk,  Benson  was  brought  buck  about  a  month 
~~" ~ — ; afterwards  in  a  cloth  bytfbur  men  :  he 

<:J:<™™yr,£vz™(Z:±  Sfs  **  ™ived  a  shot  ,,wtor.bb  Wft  w 

iriiumoftbe  Knglith  language.    Having occa-    t  he  ball  was  cut  out  of  his  back  by  the 

moh  for  the  dirrn  opposite  of  a  word,  be  used ■ — — 

tue  most  obviuua  one,  lint  iu  a  wrong  *eu»e;       •  Lascars,  Malays,  &r. 
peaking  of  thin  man   who  brought  Trim  the       +  This  hint  respecting  Chatty  bathing  n 
food,  betatd,  •*  I  mver  *;»w  bun  before  n«»r  worthy  tbe  attention  of  ever  v  man  wbo  is  dc- 
f^AimC  — **  |  b*»li*vr,"  suid   I,  •»  you  mean   sirou«  of  preserving  his  health  in  the  Kandian 
store.      "Yes,  I  do."  \V.  u.  C.  territories;   tbe  salubrity  of   tne  custom  is 

♦  The »**  were  Calli  restate*  who  ha  I  <1.  scr.'-  vouched' for  (and  it  is  practiaed)  by  all  the  ru- 
ed io  theDutrhHuie.  t.ves.  W.  II.  C. 
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nature*  9  he  lingered  about  six  weeks  af-  times ;  but  he  never  cohabited  with  then, 
terwards  in  great  pain  (his  body  being  spoke  to  them,  nor  even  aUmced  them 
much  mteUed,)  and  then  died.  1  dug  a  to  enter  his  house.  Although  1  never 
grave  assd  buried  him.  saw  Major  Davie  but  once,  1  was  al- 

A  few  days  before  Benson's  death  he  ways  in  communication  with  him;  and  by 
told  me  that  there  was  no  subsistence  means  of  the  woman  who  lived  with  me, 
for  Europeans  in  this  country,  and  he  we  used  to  correspond  by  letter.  My 
told  me  that  he  should  inform  the  Na-  woman  made  ink  with  burnt  rice,  and 
tives  that  I  could  make  powder  (which  bought  paper  in  the  Bazaar  ;  and  she 
I  cannot,  for  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  used  to  employ  Malabar  and  Kandiaa 
the  matter,)  and  he  gave  me  some  leaden  people  in  carrying  these  notes*  Three 
weights,  with  which  be  said  I  might  of  these  people,  wh*>  were  discovered, 
manage  to  make  it.  He  had  found  ibis  were,  I  understand,  put  to  death  ;  and 
in  a  book,  he  said,  and  had  mentioned  I  understood  that  the  reason  why  Ma* 
it  to  the  Head  Men  ;  so  after  his  death  jer  Davie  was  brought  to  Kandy  was 
they  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  the  discovery  of  this  correspondence^ 
this  subject,  and  said  that  Benson  had  One  of  the  men  who  informed  against 
told  them  I  knew  how  to  make  powder ;  us  was  put  upon  the  spit  (impaled)about 
and  they  threatened  me  with  death  and  a  fortnight  since.  I  used  to  buy  things 
imprisonment  if  I  did  not  do  it,  so  I  was  for  Major  Davie  in  the  Basaar  and  send 
obliged  to  consent  to  assist  them  ;  but  them  to  him.  1  think  about  rather  more 
the  powder  made  was  useless,  just  like  than  a  year  after  I  was  taken,  1  was  in- 
sbmuch  flour.  They  gave  me  arrajek,  formed  that  there  were  100  European 
sulphur,  charcoal,  and  salt ;  but  1  gave  and  200  Sepoys,  &c.  advancing  towards 
jm  fiat  arrack  to  the  different  people  who  Kandy  trom  the  Batticoloa  district,  and 
still  remained  of  our  army  (Bengal  Las-  I  with  all  the  other  followers  (who  bad 
cars.  Coolies,  Tenders,  &c.)+  and  who  been  under  Major  Davie's  command) 
were  sent  to  assist  in  this  work  ;  and  I  was  marched  off  to  Domberah,  and  we 
put  Chunamb  water  with  the  powder  in-  were  there  guarded  and  surrounded 
stead  of  arrack.  And  afterward*,  when  night  and  day,  so  that  we  could  not  es- 
they  found  this  powder  inferior  to  their  cape.  1  heard  that  this  party  was  corn- 
own,  they  said,  "  We  can  make  better  manded  by  Capt.  Johnson,  that  he  staid 
than  this  ourselves*"  And  they  were  one  night  in  Kandy,  and  then  marched 
very  angry,  and  told  me  to  go  away  off  to  Trincomalier  pursued  by  the  Kan- 
about  my  business.  After  this  they  dians.  The  King  was  in  the  same 
took  very  little  notice  of  me.  place  as  ourselves,  about  three  Eoglish 

Major  Davie  I  saw  only  once,  and  that  miles  only  from  Kandy  :  we  understood 
was  about  three  years  since,  when  he  was  that  all  the  King's  valuables  were  pack* 
brought  into  Kandy  very  sick,  where  he  ed  up  and  put  into  a  place  of  security 
was  taken  good  care  of  for  15  or  16  days,  at  night — amongst  other  things,  the  lit- 
A 1  the  end  of  this  period  we  understood  tie  golden  Gods  in  the  five  Temples  or 
that  he  was  very  tick  indeed,  and  that  he  Churches.  In  the  Temple  belonging  to 
either  died  in  the  house  that  had  been  the  Palace  people  say  that  Adams  tooth 
built  for  him,  or  when  dying  was  carried  was  deposited,  being  placed  in  a  golden 
into  the  Jungle  to  die  there ;  for  it  is  not  box,  enclosed  in  six  other  larger  boxes 
the  custom  of  these  people  to  allow  any  of  gold  :  thin  I  only  heard  ;  no  one  is 
one  to  die  in  their  own  house,  if  it  can  allowed  to  touch  or  see  it  except  the 
be  prevented.  *About  eight  years  ago  I  head  priest  and  the  King.  The  bead 
understood  from  every  one  that  Major  priest  is  nearly  as  great  a  man  83  the 
Davie  had  some  valuable  presents  from  King  in  this  country  ;  and  the  King* 
the  King,  who,  it  was  said,  also  gave  him  rises  a  little 'to  him  when  be  sees  him, 
three  servants  (natives  of  Domberah,  and  makes  a  compliment  to  him.  Once 
where  Major  Davie  always  resided,  and  a  year  the  Gods  of  the  different  temples 
allotted  to  him  two  women,  at  different  are  placed  on  the  backs  of  elephants  (in 

•  The  ingredients  were  ground  upon  a      *  No  one  hat  the  King  could  sit  inbisprf*- 
carry  stone.  ence. 
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wooden  cases,)  and  carried  round  the  they  threw  them  into  the  water  t  they 
town.  After  remaining  about  a  week  (the  bodies)  have  never  been  removed 
in  Domberah  the  King  and  ail  of  us  re-  from  thence  that  I  know  of.  The  King 
turned  to  Kandy  ;  and  the  King  made  was  looking  out  of  a  window  at  a  dis- 
great  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  depar-  taoce  all  the  time,  and  from  whence  he 
tare  of  Capi  Johnson  and  his  detatcb-  gave  his  orders  :  that  window  was  not 
ment.  within  view  of  the  Tank  :  the  name  of 

About  eight  years  ago  I  was  very  the  Tank  in  Cingalese  in  Bogamber* 
poor,  and  had  not  enough  to  eat ;  and  The  usual  mode  of  punishing  was  first 
at  the  same  time  I  had  a  great  fondness  flogging  through  the  streets  with  whips 
for  a  Moor  girl,  Isah  by  name,  and  she  and  sticks,  and  afterwards  putting  the 
liked  me,  but  would  have  nothing  to  say  people  to  death  dn  different  ways. 
to  me  unless  I  changed  my  religion  :  About  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town, 
these  things,  put  together,  induced  me  to  generally  near  the  place  where  those  14 
change  my  religion — and  I  did  so— I  persons  were  impaled  the  other  day*, 
went  through  the  forms,  that  is  I  was  they  were  sometimes  put  upon  a  stake 
ozrcumcized  ;  but  I  never  learnt  any  of  alive,  at  others  they  were  speared  in  the 
their  prayers,  nor  saw  their  church  yet ;  back  irst. 

it  was  only  for  the  atone  e/tf,  and  to  get       About  five  months  since  T  saw  10 
some  one  to  take  care  of  me.     I  always  persons  punished   (natives,)  who  came 
pray  to  God  night  and  day  in  the  Chris-  from  Colombo.     One  arm,  an  ear,  and* 
tian  Religion.     I  have  on*  child,  a  boy  the  pose,  was  cut  off  from  each  ;  someV- 
of  about  three  years  old.  died  on  the  spot  ;    and  I  was  infarmedk 

Ever  since  the  old  Adigar  was  be-  that  only  one  ever   reached  Colombo, 
headed  (about  three  years  ago,)  named  They  were  paid  to  be  only  traders,  b***4g 
Paligumpaha  (at  which  time  there  was  I  think  the  King  pretended  to  take  them  • 
a  rebellion,)  there  have  been  plenty  of  for  spies — they  had,  I  believe,  been  here 
executions  ordered  by  the  King.     This  before  as  traders.^ 
Adigar  I  understand  had  served   three       About  six  weeks  since  I  was  ordered 
Kings,  and  was  the  tutor  or  master  of  to  march  into  the  Seven  Korles,  under 
the  present  King;  he  it  was  who  put  the  command  of  the  King's  near  relation 
him   upon  the  throne.      At  that  time   Sinne  Sammy,  and   also  Vwga    Sam- 
there  were  about  100  put  to  death;  and   my    (another   relation,   I   believe.)      I 
since  that  period  I  have  seen   several   waa    very     weak,     having    been    ill, 
hundreds  put  to  death  by  the  King's  or-  and  could   not   well  walk  ;  but  I  was 
ders,  particularly  people  of  the  Saffragam  told  that  I  must  go,  so  1   went  only 
Corle,  and  some  priests  lately.  wit!  a  stick  in  my  hand.     I  suppose  at- 

About  six  or  seven  months  since,  together  there  might  be  about  500  arm- 
rhree  or  four  children  of  the  Snffrst^nm  ed  people.  I  always  kept  in  the  rear.  We  • 
Adigar  were  pnt  to  death  in  the  city  ;  marched  for  about  six  days — I  think 
the  Adigar's  wife  was  there  also  ;  her  about  30  miles  off.  These  people  were 
young  child  was  taken  from  the  .breast*,  attacked  about  this  distance  from  Kandy 
and  its  head  cut  off  before  her  face  :  by  the  English  troops,  I  would  have 
the  child's  body  was  thrown  on  the  joined  them,  but  could  not,  as  I  was 
ground  ;  the  head  whs  put  into  a  mor-  well  looked  after  ;  and  in  the  retreat  I 
ter,  and  the  pounder  put  into  the  n'oth-  was  forced  on  (pushed  and  pulled,)  in 
erV  hands,  with  which  she  was  obliged  order,  as  they  said,  that  I  might  not  be 
to  pound  the  head  of  the  child  (the  taken.  When  we  came  to  the  river  near 
heads  of  all  the  four  children  were  in  tho  Kandy+  (after  they  retreated)   they  di*- 

mortar.)      The   bodies    were    dragged   — 

about  the  streets,  and  then  this  woman,      *  About  three  mile*  from  Kandy,  at  Gana- 

,  At  .  ..  r.        t  ,.  rooba,  oa  the  bank  of  the  river, 

and  three  other  relations  of  the  Adigar,      <  nh  barbarousact  ha,  ^  ^tailrd  and 

were  led  to  the  1  ank  side  (the  lowest  of  commented  on  in  the  Proclamations  of  Gav- 
tho  three  Tnnka)  by  some  sluve  women  'rnment.  »nd  was  one  of  the  rames  that  led  to 

rtf«i,«   k; \.  ..  i  ~  .':~i   «i    :-  i.«    i       *a   the  renewal  of  hostilities  against  the  King  of 

ot  tlie  tvtng  s  who  tied  tlwir  hands  and  fond?. 

feet,  then  tying  a  stone  round  their  neck*,       t  Katogastatte. 
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persed,  and  I  went  into  the  Jungle  at  he  would  put  my  wife  and  child  to  death; 

Akroon,  about  3  miles  from  the  river.  but  as  soon  as  I  knew  the  English  wen 

I  did  not  attempt  to  join  the  English  in  Kandy  1  came  over  to  them,  being 

whilst  the  King  whs  in  Kandy  (although  as  happy  to  do  so  as  if  I  was  born 

I  might  have  done  it,  i  think,  a  day  or  again.J 
two  .before,)  because  I  was  certain  that  \  HU  own  words. 


LOVE     AND    MADNESS.* 

From  the  European  Magtaine,  Sept.  1817. 

IT  so  happened,  that  in  all  the  engage-  answer  me,  but  make  a  sign  to  me  by 
ments  which  took  place  previous  to  an  inclination  of  your  head,  are  my  fath- 
the  decisive  battle  of  Vrttoria,  Colonel  er  and  mother  yet  alive  ?" — TheColon- 

V and  bis  Spanish  friend  were  em-  el  moved  in  affirmation. — "  Thank  Hea- 

ployed  in  the  same  brigade.  On  this  ven  !"  &aid  she,  **  you  have  relieved  ray 
memorable  day,  the  Colonel  received  a  heart  of  its  heaviest  burden — Let  me 
musket-ball,  which  passed  through  both  now  endeavour  to  return,  by  my  aox- 
his  cheeks.  Don  Alonzo  seeing  his  Col-  ious  assistance,  the  generous  action  by 
onel  fall,  immediately  gave  ordera  to  a  which  you  delivered  me  from  the  vile 
Lieutenant  and  a  file  of  men  to  carry  machinations  of  a  licentious  tyrant— 
bftn  to  the  rear,  where  the  surgeons,  as-  My  dear  Charles ,  you  will  I  am  sure, 
sistetf  by  some  of  the  wives  of  the  Span-  rejoice  to  see  me  so  occupied  in  admin- 
tarda,  were  stationed  to  receive  the  istering  solace  to  one  who  preserved 
wounded.  The  Colonel  had  fainted  by  me  from  horrors  worse  than  death,  when 
the  way  ;  and  when  be  recovered,  be  the  union  of  our  hearts  was  first  ratified 
■  found  himself  supported  by  the  Lieu  ten-  by  the  hallowed,  band  of  religion.*'— 
ant  and  a  female  of  uncommon  beauty  Mannard  bowed  to  the  Colonel ;  and, 
kneeling  at  his  feet  in  readiness  to  sup-  turning  to  his  wife,  assured  her  tbat,al- 
ply  the  surgeon  with  lint  and  dressings,  though  his  heart  uufeignedly  regretted  the 
As  sofen  as  he  had  fully  regained  bis  opportunity  which  had  presented  itself  of 
sense,  be  immediately  recognized  Dona  evincing  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  in 
Miranda,  but  the  nature  and  stiffness  of  equal  degree  with  herself,  yet  it  was  high- 
his  wound  prevented  him  from  speajting.  ly  satisfactory  that  one  so  dear  to  him  as 
She  had  not  observed  to  whom  she  was  his  beloved  Miranda  could  thus  display 
administering  succour —so  disfigured  was  the  noble-mindedness  by  which  she  was 
the  Colonel  by  the  course  which  thn  ball  always  actuated.  Again  bowing  to  the 
had  tnken.  The  surgeon,  perceiving  Colonel,  and  taking  an  affectionate  leave 
his  patient  much  agitated,  forbade  hi  in  of  his  wife,  telling  her  that  he  should  sooa 
to  speak — but  the  Colonel  made  signs  rejoin  them,  he  returned  to  the  field,  and 
for  a  pencil  and  paper,  which  the  Lieu-  resumed  his  station  in  his  regiment,  just 
tenant  supplied  him  with — he  then  a3  the  shouts  of  victory  and  the  trumpets 
wrote  the  name  of  Dona  Miranda  Fo-  were  proclaiming  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
deya,  and  attached  his  own — the  Lieu-  As  the  part  of  the  brigade  to  which  be 
tenant  who  supported  him  saw  the  name,  belonged  formed  a  detachment  of  the 
and  gave  it  to  the  female — she  rose  in-  reserve,  orders  were  brought  to  Dob 
dhmtly  from  her  knees,  and,  uttering  a  Alonzo  to  push  forward  in  pursuit ;  ty 

Siercing  shriek  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  word  of  command  was  obeyed  with 
usband,  for  this  Lieutenant  was  Charles  alacrity  by  the  men,  who  were  anxious 
Mannard.  When  she  came  to  herself,  to  secure  to  themselves  some  portion  of  the 
she  told  him  who  the  wounded  man  glory  of  the  day.  A  carriage  proceeding 
was — and  with  a  generous  spirit  of  ex-  at  full  speed  through  the  extremity  of  the 
traordinary  fortitude,  resumed  her  task  enemy's  lines  attracted  their  notice— 3 
of  assistance,  — •*  Colonel  "  said  she,  party  of  chasseurs  followed  it  as  its  guard 
u  your  situation  will  not  allow  yon  to  — the  cry  spread  in  every  direction,  that 
*  Coottfeded  from  p.m.  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  in  it    Urged  by 
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his  personal  hatred  of  the  Usurper,  and  men*  heard  the  exclamation  *f  "fi  my 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  avenge  the  insult  husband  1  my  Charles  1  ivy  beloved  1 ' 
offered  to  one  of  his  family,  Don  Alonzo  — then  turning  towards  her  astonished 
pressed  on  his  men,  and  Mannard  sec-  relative,  she  seized  him  wildly  by  the 
onded  him  with  feelings  no  leas  ardent  arm,  and  gating  stedfastly  in  his  face — 
than  his  own — Tbey  perceived  the  car-  "  Jt  is  Alonzo — Ah,  you  will  not  help 
riage  stopped  by  a  body  of  British  caval-  me  ! — but  if  he's  dead,  neither  he  nor  I 

ry  ;    and  in  hastening  onwards,  they  shall  want  help Stop"  she  cried  to 

found  themselves  suddenly  in  the  midst  the  bearers  of  the  body,  "  stop,  let  me 
of  a  retreating  squadron  of  French  Ian-  support  him,  I  shall  do  it  more  gently 
cers ;  Mannard  perceived  their  perilous  than  you/9 — The  men  stood  still — she 
condition  ;  and  seeing  Don  Alonso  in  filed  her  eyes  upon  his  ghastly  counte- 
imrainent  peril  from  the  thrust  of  a  lance,  nance— then  casting  them  up  to  Heaven, 
he  seized  the  weapon  with  one  hand,  and  clasping  her  hands  suddenly  together, 
and  with  the  other  made  a*  blow  at  the  "  O  Goo,"  she  cried,  "  he's  dead  ! — 
horseman ;  at  that  instant  he  was  him-  Where  is  bis  wound  ?  —  horrible  !  — 
self  pierced  deeply  in  the  back  by  ano-  Charles,  Charles,  'tis  Miranda  that  calls  ! 
ther,  and  was  wounded. at  Alonzo's  side.  * — O  speak — look  up !" — He  heard  her 
All  this  took  place  in  the  passing  speed  voice,  and  opened  his  eyes — his  lips 
of  the  squadron's  flight ;  and  as  escape  moved,  but  no  words  issued  from  them 

was  their  object,  Alonzo  found  himself  — "  Ah  !  he  lives  1  he  is  not  dead  I 

left  unhurt,  with  poor  Mannard  stretched  Now,  Alonzo,  heJp-»belp  them  to  War 
on  the  earth.  Conscious  that  he  owed  him  to  our  tent !"— The  distracted  Mi* 
his  life  to  his  Lieutenant's  bravery,  he  randa  then  ran  forward — but  suddenly 
bailed  an  officer  who  was  at  that  moment  checking  herself,  she  came  backr*"  Ho 
engaged  in  calling  in  bis  men,  and  en-  will  die,  perhaps,  if  I  leave  him-— No,  f 
treated  his  assistance  to  carry  the  wound-  will  not  go  from  thee,  my  hunbaad,  my 
ed  man  to  the  British  lines.  The  battle  life  ! — Geutly,  gently,  good  men  ! — Yon 
was  over,  and  the  victory  complete —  saw  him  open  his  eyes — Are  you  sure 
Alonzo  guided  them  to  the  spot  where  he  did  so  ? — I  saw   him  too — Will  be 

Colonel  V had  been  carried.     At  reach  the  tent,  think  ye  ? — the**  it  is — 

the  moment  they  arrived,  Dona  Miran-  O  merciful  Heaven  1  aid  me  in  this  hour 
da  was  standing  before  the  tent,  of  agony!" — Here,  as  if  her  heart  could 
in  trembling  alarm  for  her  husband's  hear  no  more,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground, 
safety,  and  looking  out  for  his  return,  and  was  carried  lifeless  into  the  tent.  To 
She  saw  an  officer  with  a  party  moving  what  a  wretched  aondition  of  helpless 
slowly  towards  her— but  where  was  distress  were  Mannard  and  his  Miranda 
Mannard  ? — Who  is  he  borne  in  the  now  reduced  !—  Alonzo  saw,  and  pitied 
arms  of  those  men  ? — Alonzo  saw  her  them — the  courage  of  the  young  "man  by 
hurried  step,  and  instantljn'ecognized  his  which  he  had  been  rescued,  had  made 
long  lost  cousin.  Both  stood  silent  for  a  strong  impression  upon  him — by  Man- 
a  short  interval — Terror,  surprise,  and  nard's  interposition  the  blow  was  turned 
fearful  for  boding,  choaked  her  utterance  aside  that  would   have    mingled    him 

"  Heavens  ! '     exclaimed    Alonzo,  among  the  slain — and   he   bad   perhaps 

"  what  do  I  see — Dona  Miranda  here  I  lost  bis  own  life  in  the  encounter — he 
amidst  the  horrors  of  a.  field  of  battle!  was  the  husband  .of  Miranda — but  the 
O  stay,  fly  not — Whither  do  you  go  ?"  honour  of  his  family  had  not  been  een- 
— Heedless  of  his  interrogatories,  she  suited  by  either,  in  the  union,  and  in  the 
Sew  past  him — she  saw  'twas  her  Man-  step  by  which  it  had  been  accomplished 
nard,  her  beloved  Charles,  thus  carried  —he  was,  however,  now  allied  to  bis 
by  the  party  who  were  bending  their  house,  and  all  unfavourable  impressions 
slow  steps  towards  the  .lines.  Alonzo,  must  give  way  to  the  restoration  of  the 
ignorant  of  the  tender  interest  that  she  happiness  of  its  members.  With  these 
felt  in  the  fate  of  his.  Lieutenant,  hastily  ideas,  heiostantly  eeut  for  a  surgeon, who, 
followed  her  ;  and  coming  up  to  the  after  ejianiinuig  the  wound,  prooguuuod 
2Q      Atb***vx.  Vol.* 
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it  dangerous  ;  and  as  tbe  army  would  been  for  tbe  unremitting  atleatioaof  a 
move  forward  in  a  few  days,  promised  lowly  young  English woman,  who,  I 
hjs  unremitting  attendance.    ToAlonzoV  understand;  is  bis  niece  and  who  bat 

inquiries  after  Colonel  V *  he  replied,  accompanied    bee  brother,  the  Botoa 

that  he  had  the  most  favourable  hopes  of  secretary  of  legation,  his  recovery  would 
his  speedy  recovery.— For  three  days  have  been  of  orach  slower  progress: 
and  nights  of  dreadful  suspense,  Mtrau-  but  her  attentions*  added  to  the  skill  of 
da's  distracting  apprehensions  for  the  life  an  intimate  friend  of  her  brother,  a 
of  her  husband  kept  her  mind  in  constant  medical  man,  have  produced  the  hap* 
agitation— at  length  he  was  declared  out  pies*  effect,  and  his  health  is  now  aearly 
of  danger — Alonzo  reported  the  condi-  established---- But  come,  dear  Alouaol 

tion  of  Colonel  V and  Lieutenant  let  us  wot  lose  the  precious  moments— 

Mannard,  to  tbe  Commander-in-chief,  I  must  not  delay  an  interview  watch 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  represents-  will  dissipate  all  tbe  clouds  of  sorrow 
tion  of  the  surgeon,  ordered  the  sick  and  that  have  so  loag  obscured  the  felicity  el 
wounded  of  Colonel  V— — *s  regiment  those  who  ere  endeared  to  ma  by  the. 
back  to  Madrid,  and  gave  Aloneo  the  tenderest  ties."— -They  proceeded  i»roe- 
command  of  tbe  escort  They  arrived  in  diatery  to  tbe  Colonel's  bolel,  sad  tbe 
that  city  by  easy  marches.  On  the  day  mother  was  looked  in  the  embrace  of  ber 
of  their  arrival,  he  took  upon  Mtaself  to  child. — *0,  my  mother,  my  loved,  ny 
visit  Don  Fodeya — A  deep  melancholy  honoured  parent,  forgive,  forgive  ln— 
bad  absorbed  the  old  man's  faculties  from  were  the  first  accents  in  which  ths 
the  day  that  the  British  broke  up  from  tumultuous  feelings  of  ber  daughter  found 
(Mr  quarters ;  but  Dona  Fodeya  ex-  utterance — *but  Charles,  my  poor 
pressed  the  greatest  joy  at  again  behold-  Charles — Ah !  he  is  dreadfully  wound- 
**  "  *  ed.— Come 


iag  Don  Aloneo  :  and  when  she  heard 


?ome  with  me  to  his  chamber- 


that  ber  daughter  was  safe,  and  so  near  my  heart  is  torn  with  fears — And  shall 
her,  her  transports  broke  forth  with  the  I  again  see  my  rather  t — Will  he  rectus 
liveliest  emotions  of  maternal  recollec-  mef — WiHhepardon  his  poor  daughter ! 
tion—"  O,  bring  her  to  me — let  me  — Indeed,  indeed,  I  have  gone  through 
again  fold  Iter  in  my  arms — her  poor  many  dreary  scenes,  many  miserable 
father  will  rejoice  to  behold  her  once  privations,  ainee  1  left  him — We  will  see 
more,  if,"  said  she  pausing,  "if  he  should  my  dear  husband,  and  then  we  will  go 
recognize  her— for  alas !  his  intellects  home— Home  I  and  shall  I  be  permitted 
have  materially  suffered  since  those  par-  to  revisit  my  pareatal  roof?'* — "Yea, 
oxysras  of  rage  to  which  you  were  wit-  yes,' my  sweet  cbild*  you  shall-  calm 
ness." — Don  Alonzo  then  imparted  to  yourselif — all  will  yet  be  well— year 
her  how  and  where  tbe  fugitives  were  dis-  father  has  scarcely  utteiwd  a  word  but  the 
covered,  and  the  calamitous  condition  in   name  of  his   Miranda  has  accompanied 

which  Colonel  V and  Mr.   Man-   it. — Have  patience  for  a  little  while,  and 

nard  bad  returned. — **  O,  let  me  fly  to  Heaven  will  yet-  make  in  happy  ia  each 
my  beloved  child,**  cried  the  afflicted  other." — Dona  Fodeya  saw  the  honied 
mother — **  I  will  share  with  her  the  care-  state  of  her  daughter's  mind — and  sub- 
fnl  attendance  upon  the  unfortunate  inva-  dued  ber  own  agitated  feelings  that  she 
lids — Let  me  see  her  instantly — My  might  tranquillize  her's.  They  entered 
heart  springs  to  meet  her." — It  was  then  the  chamber  of  .  her  son-inriaw — the 
determinad,  that  Don  Fodeya  should  not  Colonel  was  sitting  bv  his  bed-side — he 
be  informed  until  the  next  day  of  his  rose  to  receive  Dona  fredeya — but  mo- 
daughter's  return.  tioned  to  them  that  they  should  be  silent, 
«*  Ah  !"  cried  Dona  Fodeya,  "  how  — ♦•  Lieutenant  Mannard,9'  he  whisper- 
happy  wiU  Mr.  Mannard  be  to  see  his  ed,  M  is  in  a  quiet  sleep— we  must  not 
8oa-*-but  no,  he  returns  wounded,  and 
his  recovery  precarious — His  own  suf- 
ferings have  been  severe,  from  the  con-  you,  ladies,  to  the  room  froaa  which  yea 
sequence  of  my  husband's  infuriated  came.** — •♦Are  you  certain  be  oaly 
attack — and  I  believe  that,  had  it  not  sleeps  ?"  asked  the  anxious  Miranda- 


disturb  him — much  depends  upon  his 
being  kept  quiet — Allow  me  to  attend 
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v. 
"He  does,  Madam  $  and  I  augur  th#  gentleman  to  whoae  skill  he  bad  himself 
best  result  from  this  effort  of  worn-out  been  so  much  indebted — The  latter  en- 
nature/'     They  then  retired  with  hint-*  tered  the  apartment,  and  instantly  recog- 

aod  Aloozo  joining  them,  they  repaired  nizing  Colonel  V expressed   his 

to  Don  Fodeya.'*  house.  As  they  joyful  surprise  at  seeing  htm,  and  his  re- 
approached  it,  Doom  Miranda,  oppressed  gret  at  observing  his  wound — "  How- 
by  the  conflicting  sensations  of  her  ever,"  said  he,  •*  I  must  add  you  to  the 
jtoeom,  was  not  able  to  support  herself*  list  of  my  patients,  but,  if  I  am  not  much 
/They  entered,  and  in  the  vestibule  the  mistaken,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
father  met  them — He  noticed  them  not*  introducing  you  to  a  nurse  whose  atten- 
tate walked  with  fiiultering  step  towards  dance  will  be  still  more  acceptable  and 
the  door. — "My  father!  shun  me  not  efficacious  than  mine." — The  Colonel 
— O  turn,  and  take  a  sorrowing  child  to  was  about  to  ask  an  explanation  of  these 
thy  pardoning  embrace — 1  am  Miranda  mysterious  words,  when  Mr.  Manoard 
— I  am  thy  child— thine  afflicted,  prevented  him  by  saying*  "  That  he  be- 
wretched  child — Wretched  for  ever,  if  lieved  he  had  the  power  of  explaining  his 
her  lather  acorns  her!" — "What  voice  friend's  meaning;  and  if  you,  Sir," 
was  that?1'  exclaimed  the  dejected  old  addressing  the  Colonel,  "  will  do  me  the 
man,  in  a  tone  of  heedless  melancholy —  honour  to  return  to  my  bouse,  I  shall  be 
u  Dona  Fodeya,  i  have  no  daughter  happy  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have 
How — thou  knowest  she  has  If  ft  me—  medical  authority  for  removing  my  son, 
Who  are  these  strangers !" — "We  are  not  I  shall  .malte  the  requisite  preparations  , 
strangers,  my  dearest  father — You  knew  for  the  accommodation  of  ail :— so  now  * 
as  once— O  kuow  me,  your  child  Mi*-  we  may  hope,  that  the  storms  which  had  : 
randa !"— "  Who  ?  Art  thou  she  whom  well  nigh  overwhelmed  our  family  eo*K  * 
I  once  doated  on  ? — Go,  go,  do  out  trifle  eolations  will  be  succeeded,  by  a  brighter 
with  a  poor  old  man — 1  have  no  child,  sky  of  uninterrupted  sunsbiue." — Dona, 
no  Miranda  now!" — "Thou  hast,  id-  Miranda  and  AJouzo 'retrained  ,  with 
deed  thou  hast,  and  1  am  she! — On  my  young,  Manuard — the  rest  accompanied 
knee    1  implore    thy  -  forgiveness  !"—  his  father, 

"  Lady,  kneel  not  to  me — I  am  but  a  "  Colonel*"  said  the  Surgeon,  as  they 
wretch — and  if  thou  art  wretched,  1  can  entered  the  house,  "  you  must  prepare 
feel  for  thee — Why  dost  thou  let  thy  yourself  for  a  surprise  of  the  most  agree- 
tears  Tail  on  my  shrivelled  hand  t fch1e  nature— let  me  restrain  your  im pa- 
Dona  Fodeya,  thou  must  comfort  this  tience  for  one  short  minute,  and  your 

lady — she  is  full  of  sorrows. Madam,  curiosity  shall    be    gratified." — Saying 

waat  a  house  of  woe  can  afford  is  all  the  tQis,  be  threw  open  the  folding-doors  of 

ccmeolation  we  can  offer  thee." — Colonel  the  saloon,  and  presented  Colonel  V 

V ,  shocked  at  the  turn  this  inter-  with  the  transporting  sighi  of  her  to  whom 

view  had  taken,  prevailed  upon  the  °»  vows  of  love  and  constancy  had  been 
mother  and  her  daughter  to  retire  awhile,  pledged  previous  to  his  leaving  England 
until  he  had  recalled  the  senses  of  Don  three  years  ago. — The  transports  of  two 
Fodeya  to  recollection.  This  he  happily  !*»**$  devoted  to  each  other,  by  the 
eftaWraad<  by  degrees,  the  hither  was  liveliest  sentiments  of  affectionate  re- 
brought  to  recognize  his  daughter — an  S8^*  **  meeting  after  so  long  an  ab- 
unreserved  reconciliation  followed,  and  efence  cannot  be  expressed  t#  the  4 
cotolbtt  revisited  bis  heart — Of  his  own  ***&**•  The  presence  of  hi*  Eliza 
Accord  be  proposed  that  they  should  all  amply  compensated  for  all  the  pain 
return  to  his  son-in-law's  lodgings — they  which  he  had  suffered;  and  although 
found  him  sifting  up  in  his  bed,  much  her  joy  was  checked  in  its  fulness  by  the 
refreshed  by  the  deep  which  he  had  en-  a,arra  8ne  experienced  at  seeing  him 
ioyad— Don  Alonzo  had  in  the  mean  *xmnded,  yet  to  find  that  he  hacf  t^dped 
whuepaidavisittoMrMannard,andinade  *'»*  We,  and  that  this  life  was  oon§e- 
him  acquainted  wrth  the  return  and  situ-  craie^  »°  *H  the  faithfulness  of  an  ardent 
atioh  of  his  son — He  came  with  him  to  a^chment  to  bar  happiness.  Was  joy  in 
the  hotel,  accompanied   by  the  medical  ****  e*tren&e,  and  she  could   riot  avoid 
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yielding  to  the  delightful  impression—  society  which  soon  restored  him  to  per- 
and  when  she  was  assured  that  nothiog  feet  health.  On  the  part  of  Don  Fodeya; 
serious  was  to  be  feared  from  the  hurt  all  discomfiting  recollections  gradually 
which  he   had  received,    her  joy  was  ceased,  and  in  the  new  character  oft 
complete.     When  the  rush  of  these  first  grandfather  he  seemed  to  live  his  days 
emotions    had    subsided,  she  told  the  oyer  again. — *'  And  thus  ends  my  tak" 
Colonel,  that  Mr.  Mannard  was  her  un-  says  the  relator,  "  it  has  no  other  merit 
cle  on  her  mothers  side — that  her  bro-  than  that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  commankated 
ther    having   received  an  appointment  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Charles  Maoond 
under  the  legation,  and  a  sea  voyage  himself,  who  was  educated  with  neat 
having  been  recommended  for  the  benefit  Winchester — Yesterday,    looking  owr 
of  his  wife's  health,  she  had  accompanied  some  papers,  1  found  k  ;  and  akboogk 
her — "  and,"  said  she,  **I  wiH  tell  you  these  runaway  matches,  which  have  more 

truly,  dear  V ,  I  did  admit  the  hope  of  the  madness  than  the  morality  of  low 

into  my  heart,  that  being  thus  brought  in  them,  seldom  are  found  to  end  bap- 
near  to  your  field  of  action,!  should  hear  pily,  yet  this  has  done  so — bat  certainty 
of  you  more  certainly  and  more  frequent-  not  without  sufficient  punishment  for  the 
ly." — In  a  few  days  all  the  arrangements  rashness  of  its  imprudence,  and  jo* 
were  fixed,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  enough  recompense  for  the  constancy  and 
different  parties  became  every  day  more  fortitude  with  which  the  parties  bore  it 
satisfactory,  as  the  invalids  became  more  Colonel  V— and  Lieutenant  Maaaaid 
convalescent  At  length,  both  Usurpers  were  among  our  Waterloo  heroes,  and  I 
being  driven  from  the  two  countries  understand  that  the  latter  has  been  pro- 
whose  thrones  they  had  so  unjustly  seized  ittoted  to  a  company — be  and  Dooa 
upon,  and  the  lawful  sovereign  of  each  Miranda  are  now  in  Paris — with  Doa 
restored,  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  and  Atonzo — who  being  of  the  ancient  boo* 
Spain  enjoyed  a  temporary  relaxation  of  Velasquez,  has   been   placed  oo  the 

from  their  toils — when  Colonel  V diplomatic  list  by  his  sovereign,  and  was 

returned,  on  leave,  with  the  secretary's  last  winter  officially  employed  at  the 

party  to  England,  and  Mannard  tasted  Court  of  Vienna.1' 

all  thai  happy  repose  in  his  Miranda's 

-iii     i  ]     i  i   ■     ■       ■  i' 

VARIETIES  : 

CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  and  HISTORICAL, 

From  the  Ftaorama,  Norembcr  1817.  the  fair  German  addressed  him  in  w 

female  influence.  native  language,  with  a    most  elegant 

WHEN  Haydn  was  in  England,one  compliment     Haydn,  delighted,  o*er- 

of  our  Princes  commissioned  Sir  J.  "helmed  the  enchantress  with  quesuoai; 

Reynolds  to  take  his  portrait     Haydn  his  countenance  recovered  its  animation, 

went  to  the  painter's  bouse,  and  sat  to  and  Sir  Joshua  rapidly  seized  its  traits, 

him,  but  soon  grew  tired.     Sir  Joshua,  _  w    ^rTT     .     ^ «& 

'n     f,  .       e    4  /  ,,       .        .    *     From  the  New  Mbolhly  BUgwine,  N^rwAtr. «»» 

careful  of  his  reputation,  would  not  paint 

a  man  of  acknowledged  zenius  with  a  faradisb;  an  eastern  legekd. 

stupid  countenance  ;    and  deferred  the  When  Alexander  had  conquered  the 

sitting  till    another  day.       The  same  world,  and  penetrated  into  the  remotest 

weariness  and  want  of  expression  occur-  regions  of  India,  he  heard  of  Parade, 

ring  at  the  next  attempt,  Reynolds  went  and  determined  to  subdue  that  also.  H* 

to  his  Royal  Highness  and  informed  him  was  told  that  the  river  Hithebel  led  to  ** 

of  the  circumstance,   who  contrived  a  and  immediately  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 

stratagem.  He  sent  to  the  painter's  house  equipped  to  carry  his  troops  thither;  but 

a  pretty  German  girl,  in  the  service  of  the  previously  dispatched  a  few  vessels  w 

Queen.      Haydn  took  his  seat  for  the  procure  information.     When  they  bad 

third  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  con  versa-  reached  the  garden  of  Paradise,  hi*  peo- 

tion  began  to  flag,  a  curtain  rose,  and  pie  found  the  gate  shut,  and  before  it  *° 
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aged  keeper  of  singular  appearance,  and 
with  an  eitraordinary  beard,  whom  tbey 
commanded  to  open  the  gate  instantly 
for  their  matter,  as  be  was  not  far  behind 
them.  The  hoary  keeper  smiled,  and 
said  he  durst  not  «dmit  him  unless  he 
could  find  means  to  weigh  down  a  fea- 
ther, which  he  herewith  sent*  when  pla- 
ced in  the  balance.  The  messenger  was 
astonished*  for  he  could  not  conceive 
how  a  small  feather — since  it  was  only  a 
light  downy  feather — could  have  such 
weight,  and  concluded  that  the  old  man 
was  jeering  him.  He  nevertheless  went 
and  delivered  the  message.  Alexander 
♦directed  a  balance  to  be  brought,  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  all  the  wood  and 
stone,  and  silver  and  gold  that  could  be 
laid  in  the  scale,  was  not  sufficient  to 
counterpoise  this  little  feather,  which 
made  every  thing  that  was  brought  fly 
quickly  up,  as  though  the  greatest 
weights  bad  been  but  down.  Alexan- 
der, astonished  at  thw  magical  effect,  sent 
once  more  to  enquire  what  flvas  the 
meaning  of  it.  The  man  gravely  au- 
swered,  that  the  feather  signified  Alex- 
ander** cupidity  and  ambition,  which 
were  light  as  down,  and  yet  so  heavy 
that  nothing  could  counterbalance  them ; 
but  he  would  te;l  him  how  that  feather 
might  be  out- weighed.  "  Let,'9  said  he, 
"  a  handful  of  earth  be  laid  upon  it,  and 
it  will  at  once  lose  its  extraordinary 
power."  —  Alexander  perceived  the 
meaning,  and  was  deeply  dejected.  Soon 
afterward**  he  died  in  Babylon,  without 
having  seen  Paradise. 

Flow  tb«  Monthly  M«f«tir>c. 
LYCIOAS. 

The  Lycidas  of  Milton  is  in  some  de- 
gree derived  from  George  Turberville's 
elegy  on  the  drowuing  of  Arthur  Brooke, 
printed  in  1567. 

Here  is  a  passage  which  has  plainly 
been  imitated  by  the  newer  poet : — 

Ay  roe  that  time,thoa  crooked  dolphin,  where 
Was  thou,  Arion't  help  and  only  stay, 
That  safely  him  from  tea  to  shore  didst  beare. 
When  Brooke  was  diown'd,  why  wast  thou 
then  away  ? 

APRICOTS. 

At  Kelat,  says  a  recent  traveller,  ripe 
apricots  are  dried  in  the  sun,  so4  laid  by. 
In  the  winter  season,  when  fruit  i*   be- 


come scarce,  they  are  steeped  for  about 
three  hours  in  fresh  water,  are  presented 
at  table,  and  form  an  agreeable  article  of 
dessert. 

NEGLECTED  BIOGRAPHY. 

George  Wither,  who  wrote  the  "  Mis- 
tress of .  Philarde,"  and  other  pleasing 
poems,  is  in  many  biographical  dictiona- 
ries wholly  omitted  ;  yet  bis  poems  had 
a  great  run,  aud  are  highly  praised  by 
cotemporaries.  There  is  iu  the  affection 
of  poetic  readers  a  something  very  fuga- 
cious, not  to  say  capricious  ;  how  few 
poets  delight  successive  generations,  or 
eveu  live  their  own  lives  !  ^Criticism  has 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

NOVEMBER  SEVEN. 

The  7th  of  November  was  kept  as  a 
solemn  anniversary  by  Lorenzo  dev  Me- 
dici, at  his  country-house,  as  the  birth- 
day and  death-day  of  Plato.  On  that 
day  he  regularly  invited  Marsilio  Ficiuo, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Platonic 
Academy  of  Florence,  and  a  sort  of  he- 
ro-worship was  paid  to  the  manes  of  the 
Pagan  philosopher. 

On  the  7th  of  November  also  was  born 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Frederick  Leo* 
pold  count  Stolberg. 

The  Ancients  had  their  sever  WoaoVrt  of 
the  World — these  seven,  time,  observation, 
and  the.  records  of  the  press,  have  eitended  to 
On*  Hundred ;  a  popular  work  is  therefore. 
ahouWto  appear,  describing  the  Hundred 
Wonders  of  toe  Modern  World  and  of  the  three 
Kingdoms  of  Nature  {  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Clarke.  It  will  be  printed  in  a  cheap  form, 
adapted  to  general  circulation,  and  be  render- 
ed additionally-attractive  by  nearly  eighty  en- 
gravings, representing  the  woudenui  objects 
dchcnbed. 

Jacqaes  Nicholas  Des  Vaux,  Baron  d'Oirt- 
ville,  died  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  July  last, 
and  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances that  we  know,  of  authorship  late  in 
life.  He  was  76  years  of  age,  and  it  was  only 
in  1804  that  he  published  his  first  work,  "  A 
Discourse  pronounced  at  New  York  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  translated  from 
the  English."  Though  an  old  roan,  he  pur- 
sued his  course  with  all  the  seal  of  a  vour.g 
author,  and  in  1815,  produced  the  "  Life  or 
General  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle."  At  the 
time  of  his  decease,  "  A  new  conspiracy 
against  the  Jesuits,**  translated  by  him  fiom 
M.  Dallas*  publication,  was  io  the  bands  of 
the  printer. 

The  contest  for  and  against  magnetism  con- 
tinues at  Berlin  ;  but  as  it  has  not  yet  led  to 
any  result,  the  king  of  Prussia  has  offered  a 
prize  of  300  ducat>  for  the  essay  which  shall 
demonstrate  the  cftVacy  or  futility  of  this  uOw 
remedy. 
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THB  NATURALISTS  DIARY  m  JANUARY. 

lAmonr  the  m«iTtpectt»»tkm»  of  modern  Htaratur*   ther  «  either  brif^t  and  dl?,  With  trOfltj, 

^X^  or  cloudy,  with  urneh  m»ow. 

lrto^e^^SoffS£A^^  IHrtftbehtfAed^fthewMteiriiijAoWrte.    ' 
the  on*  hand,  and  tedious  prajixity  on  to*  sceodS, 


fcy  on  the  one  hand,  and  teutons  praoxity  on  «■  scend*, 

°^ ;  *"*  da^l  XT7*  *  Vpy»wwaMyiiS  At  fi,,t  thio-wav*ring ;  till,  at  hut,  the  flakes 

SSuUotn! ^tk^comnSJed  no*iess by  the  n«t-  Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dinumug  the 

aeetef  its  typographical  execution,  than  the  tee****  day 

&^37Se^^  W*hac*ntiaaal.noW. 

£SSK2SK tS^SS S5B      Snow  is  formed  by  the  freezing  6* 

oed,  wiU  really  JQSAoT'Saol^^  *®  *atet  'D  clouds)      *l  dlflfers  k0111  "• 

So^r^dffiofrhei*itur»i,in^a^iurtor^  particles  of  hoar-frost,  in  being  crystal- 

SaWaisfe  £*  »  for>  if  We  examirte  a  flake  °r 

^ff'-i^.T^'^SSLi  AriSTSSto  «oow  by  a  magnifying  glass,  the  whole 

study,  from  which  tome  minds  might  shnnlu  anato  j  &      j     o    o        ' 

which  others  might  not  hare  tfane  »  attend, ter,by    of     ,{      will     Seem     Composed     Of     fine 

«on«uitiiir  the  oresent  volume  iwweerirely  as  the      ,  ,_.  ^ .      ,_     .    MJ    A1 •*._  j^ 


j^^S^JCSS^STiSSSlXA  «hinirtgBPicula,6rpoiate,  diverging  lib 
wSS^Sg^^SSrJSS:  «y»  Irom  acmtre.    A.  the  flake*  fall 

-^nee  wiUbernpMiyeccumuJsfeng.     t.    t.  J- — »- 

compiler  has  agreeably  diveniftod  his  labours, 

latrodueing  i 

spicuous  manner,  he  has  Mreseuted  e>otame  really  '■*"■••  •»•«  «~  ^»^|«-  ~«  .«.«  v.  -— ~~  ~ 
dnerrlng  the  patronage  of  the  public  In  order  ft)  SnOW,  although  It  Seems  tO  be  SO  It,  IS 
oonrey  some  idea  of  the  mode  o:  it*  execution,  wo  ,•       u««A      k^u,„»*  I*    ;.  »,..»   :««        f* 

present  our  reiders  with  the  following  e*t«c^  bo;   really    Hard,    because  it    IS  true   ice.      It 

i*gtifceflsJswtriii*i>ssrirj*  £/WJfe*.j  geeuis  soft,  because  aUhe  6rst  touch  of 

From  «  Time's  Telescope."  the  finger,  upon  its  sharp  edges  or  pointy 

Now  January  o'er  the  northern  world  *»y  m^    or»   *»»y  woutd  J""™.  !** 

H.s  fickle  reign  displays.    A  savage  trai.  finger  lil»  so  many  lancets      Tho  white- 

Hit  steps  parsne,  as  o'er  the  harassed  fields        »**  ol  snow  is  owing  to  the  small  parti- 
He  stalks  1  beoambing  frost,  chill  sleet  and        elm  into  which  it  isdi vided ;  for  ice,  when 

hail,  pounded,  will  become  equally  white. 

Horli^^stoDy^owVandsWfrpingrtohn.  r   Bt|t  wow   Jg  QOt  ^   ^  cohered 

WINTER,  to  an  inattentive  eye,  merely  as  a  curious  and  beaut;ful  phe- 
presents  nothing,  as  it  were,  but  nomenon.  Besides  defending  vegeta- 
the  creation  in  distress :  the  orchards  are  bles  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  air,  and 
stripped  of  their  golden  fruit ;  and  haf-  piercing  winds,  it  moistens  and  pulveris- 
mony  is  extinct  in  the  groves,  now  bend-  es  the  sort  which  has  been  bound  up  by 
ing  with  the  snow,  *  their  beauty  wither-  the  frost  ;  and,  as  its  water  has  a  ton- 
ed, and  their  verdure  lost*  Yet,  When  dency  to  putrefaction,  it  seems,  on  many 
we  explore  these  dreary  scenes,  the  mind  accounts,  to  be  admirably  fitted  to  pro- 
is  amply  gratified  in  the  contemplation  mote  vegetation.  Another  reason  of 
of  the  various  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  usefulness  of  snow,  has  been  suggest- 
this  inclement  season.  Winter,  ushered  ed  by  Mr.  Parkes.  Fur  and  down  af- 
into  existence  by  the  howling  of  storms  ford  warm  clothing,  in  consequence  of 
add  the  rushing  of  torrents,  manifests,  not  the  air  they  infold  within  them  ;  atmos- 
fess  than  the  more  pleasing  seasons  of  pheric  air  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
the  year,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  *  Hence  it  is  that  the  carpet  which  covers' 
the  great  Creator.  Were  there  no  win*  the  earth  in  winter,  is  spread  out  by  ni- 
ter, neither  the  spring,  nor  summer,  nor  ture  with  so  light  a  haod,  that  it  might 
autumn,  would  display  such  a  variety  of  hold  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  air 
beauties  ;  for  the  earth  itself  would  lose  within  its  interstices,  to  preserve  the 
t  .ose  rich  stores  of  nourishment  and  fer-  warmth  of  those  innumerable  tribes  of 
t  uty,  to  which  even  the  winter  so  copi-  vegetables  which  it  is  destined  to  protect' 
ou*ly  contributes.  Ice  is  composed  of  a  number  of  (tee* 

The  most  intense  cold  is  usually  fek  die -like  Crystals,  united  to  each  other ; 
in  the  month  of  January  ;  and  the  wea-  and,  the  space  between  these  being  great- 
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erthan  between  the  particles  of  water,  B*  weW  new,  ye  swains,  year  tender  flecks 

«k..  k«..:j    ™k^- r-^-L.  a,,,  i  u- 4  To  shield  fcomo: ting storms, from  flooding  rain, 

thit  liquid,  when  froien,  though  H  is  not  And  all  the  IHt  of  cold  disastrous  Bight.6       ' 
heavier,  yet  it occupies  more  space  than       «,.    , .     .        ,  .     ,,  ,     ,  ~ 

kfore.-JVoiu,  thi, priopiple  ifexpan-       Tbe  b,wltm«  <**'**  ^ould  be  left, 

sion,  water-pipes  often  burst,  and  loops  Nw  where  the  hawmrk  (Wu>  »*  mows  head  ; 

(L.jrr. r/ i       »     .  •  .  Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm. 

fly  off  from  barrels,  dnring  an  intense  May  st^  n^tlaatinglMinewofthestonn. 
frost     To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  .,...,.  tr,if  no  sue*  is  seen* 

the  annua!  diminution  of"  tbe  bulk  and  i^iE?^ Ife^'a^Li^1^ 

l  •  l      r  «   <•  mi      i*m»  A  foiling  mass  of  ice  anon  roe  grouou, 

height  of  lofty  mountains.     The  diner-  No  Under  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast, 

ent  crevices  being  Wed  with  water  in  N?J  |^^  »trpoj[  oe«in  the  cold  repast, 

*Ua  oa,mmA.   .u:-  -,-*—   k^,—^   c *ffl  Gffai  with  pond'rous  beetle  foremost  go. 

tUesomiqer,  this  Water  becomes   frozen,  And  scattering spKntemey at e^ry  blow;     ' 

ip  the  winter ;  and,  by  tbe  power  of  ex-  Whea  prcsttaa:  waned  biw,eaf e*  far  the  prtee, 

pension*  rolls  down  vast  masse*  of  reck  From  ^irauatbieaih  warm  exhalalionj  rise, 
or  earth  into  tbe  neighbouring  valleys.       »,      .  , 

By  the  same  operation,    *»"**  of       Shooting  ,s  *  favourite   amusement 

|lli^hedfielas.\wlo^  a  this  season  of  the  year :  other  sports 

ed  fiTfor  the  wo*  of  the  husband  man.  0,so  °re  ^^  to'  wben  **  We*lher 

The  flower,  of  the  rosemary  (ros-  *^w^MmmM, 

injnnus    officinalis)    begin    to    open.  Vhjffife^^K^ 

-This  shrub  has  ever  been  treated  with  While  smaller  wight,  the  tttding  pastime  ply. 
great  respect,  for  itaettcery  m  comfort*       The  winter  of    England,    however, 

ing  the  brain  and  strengthening  the  mem-  a]^^  bm  few  of  those  sports  whick 

uy  ;  ^j^^8™^  rosemary  an  em-  c0D,inue  for  90  |ong  a  y^   in   more 

Mem  of  fidelity  >n  lorer*.     It  was,  ao  BOrtqcrly  regions,  where 
jordingly    worn  at  weddings  ;  and  per-  F         9n      M  fWfc 

haps,  on  the  same  principle,  at  funerals  ;  Their  Vigorous  yoolb  in  Md  cobtention  wheel 

on  which  latter  occasions,  in  some  parts  ***  long-resounding  course, 
ef  England,  it  is  still  distributed  among        The    tce-AiYfe  of   St.     Petersburg^ 

the  company,  who  frequently  throw  the  during  the  carnival,  are  well  deservtnr 

apripi  iato   the  grave  along  with   the  ofootice.     Every  ice-hill  it  composed 

eocpse.T     Rosemary  is  a  principal  in-  of  a  scaffold,  having  steps  on  one  side 

gradient  in  what  is  known  by  the  name  for  ascending  it ;  and,  on  the  opposite 

of  Hungary    water ;    and  the  herb  is  side,  a  steep  inclined  plane  covered  with 

taken  at  tea  by  many  persons,  for  the  large  blocks  of  ice,  consolidated  together 

headache,  and  disorders  called  nervous,  by  pouring  water  repeatedly  from  tbe 

.-  top  to  the  bottom.      Men,  as  well  aa 

women  (the  latter,  however,  only  of  the 

t  8weet  Mented  flower !  who  art  wont  to  bloom  i^M-k.  A.j™\     :«    i:.*i«  i^_  «i.j'         j„ 

OBjattoar7<ftfi*Nttieverct  lower  orders),  in  little  low  .sledges,  de** 

^^fiSJ^S^^r  **»**  wi|h  amaniog  velocity,  this  steep. 

feu^tijM^tfonnrayimem? nowr  hill;  and,   by  the  momentum  acquired 

And  I  win  bind  thee  roainl  mr  bro«  ;  *  *  n   j     . 

And, mi  twine  the  mournful  wreath,  •  by  this  descent,  ore  impelled,  to  a  great 

iL7£V£fi&R?-i b*  distance,  along  a  large  field  of  io« care- 

The  melody  of  death.  fuJly  swept  clear  of  snow   for  that  pnr- 

ce^e.fWnerninow'r!  who ter'rt to dwdl  pogi,  which  'brings  them   to  a  second 

with  the  aale  cone  in  lonely  tomb,  I'ii      l     *i_       -j  r      l-   l    a  r    l. 

And thiowaerom the detest  gloom  hill;   by  thtf  Side    of  which    they    alight, 

^tt£&^n-  take    their  sledge  on  their  back,    an* 

^fS^W^pS-it  ***  t?tHUd^  *?  the«^obebind,as  they  bad 

sad  not  a  enre  ahah  dare  intrude,  done  the  former.      Some  young  people 

* b~k  ^flawfsSL^  w«w  tt)  ascend  the  dangerous  precipic* 


And, harit!  the windfod, aahefliea,  QO  skatOS. 


harit!  the  winded,  aahefliea,  QP  saaiOT. 

*JS^^V5MSS;  The  following  venr  curiou,  circum- 

Myucrion*  rnwne  dii^.  stance  is  recorded   by   Captain  Monk, 

SSZtt&atSSlt U  ^ ;  who  was  deputed  by  Christian  IV.  King 

^^Tbe^io^?,^         '  <>f  Denmark,  to  attempt  the  discovery  o»" 

/^W^'^hyailtoriw.  a  north-east  passage  to  China.        He 

A  drfng  ftwgmee  fbou  wilt  o'er  my  aiheithed.  .  ,  ,        l  r  u    a        »»       * 

sinjLB  waitfu  inntered  on  the  share  ef  Jtiudson  s  Uay, 
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in  the  year  1619;  and  relates  that  the  Mcisanless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 

cold  waa  so  intense,  that  neither  beer,  Who  Mde  yma  clorio«s,a*  the  sates  of 

loin*,  nor  brandy,  could  resist  it.    These  BeneaththVkeen  fall  Moon  ?  who  bade  the  Saa 

were  all  frozen,  and    the  vessels  which  clothe joa  with  rainbows?  who  with  litis* 
contain*!  them  were  split  into  pieces ;  flowers  ...  ,  ^ 

and,  before  they  could  u«e  the  liquors,  ™T!^U"#  ^a?F^?JW.*f 

they  were  obKged  to  hew  then/ with  ^  ^£TV   "       L  ^ 

•    /.  j     j-      i         aL         la.  Answer!  and  let  the  ice  plains  echo,  God  1 

hatchets,  and    dissolve    them  by   fire.  <^B  Ui„  ye  nelldow  JU.,,  iwithgtatat 
Virgil  speaks  o\  hewing  votnt,  in  hit  des-  voice ! 

cription  of  a  Scythian  winter  :— « cedunt-  Ye  pine^rofet,  with  your  toft  and  soaUifce 

que  securibus  humido  vino:  And  th™nt(£  hm  ft  wicei  yon  pilct  of  WW| 

In  illustration  of  the  seventy  of  an  And  in  their  perilous  tall  shall  thunder,  God  I 

Alpine  winter,  we  quote  the  following  Ye  living  flow  en,  that  tki  it  th4  e^romlfrort! 

lines  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  little  known,  Yr  wild  goatMpoft^rratid  the  eagle's  oat! 

but  sublime  *  Hymn  before  Sun-rise  in  Ye  eagles,  playinsass  of  the  ■Mmwtain  storm  t 

the  Valley  of  Chamouny.'  Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clonk  I 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 

Ye  iee-falts!  ye  that  from  the  mountain',  brow  Utter  fortn  q^  ^  fill  ^  hiUi  wit|l  p^  t 
Adown  eaormoas  ravines  slope  amain  — 

Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  *  Within  a  few  pares  of  the  Glaciers,  the 

voice,  Gentian*  nutjor  grows  in  immense  oamben, 

And  stopp*d  at  once  aasid  their  maddest  pleng  el  with  its  *  flowers  of  loveliest  Dime.* 


MEMOIRS  OF  EMINENT   PERSONS. 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  Nor.  8, 1817. 
JU3ATH   OF  THE   PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE. 

NEARLY  all  the  features  of  this  with  faintings,  which,  in  her  exhausted 
.week's  news  are  dark  and  af-  state,  put  a  period  to  her  mortal  exists 
Aiding.  Besides  the  general  calamity,  ence,  at  about,  half  past  two  o'clock,  on 
each  one  seems  to  have  a  particular  the  morning  of  Thursday,  The  grief 
grief.  In  our  young  Princess  the  hopes  and  consternation  at  this  moat  laments- 
of  the  nation  have  been  disappointed —  hie  event  has  spread  from  Claremont 
by  the  birth,  at  9  o'clock,  P.M.  of  a  throughout  the  country.  Never  did 
memorable  day,  Wednesday  the  5th  of  England  display  a  scene  of  such  realsor- 
November,  of  a  still-born  male  child,  row.  The  blow  is  given  so  high,  the  af* 
Her  Royal  Highnees's  preceding  illness  fliction  is  so  heavy,  the  lesson  to  human- 
was  prolonged  and  painful:  but  the  ity  is  so  impressive,  that  every  living  tool 
medical  report  immediately  ensuing,  af-  seems  to  feel  it  as  a  peculiar  and  awfiil 
forded  the  roost  cheering  anticipation  of  dispensation  of  Providence.  In  erery 
recovery.  *  eye  a  tear  is  seen,  and  the  hearts  of  Bri- 

Fatally  deceptive  were  all  these  aus-  tain  are  as  the  heart  of  a  single  parent  on 
picious  prognostics,  and  that  period  this  woful  occasion.  No  language  can 
which  had  been  so  fondly  contemplated  describe  the  shock  which  all  have  felt ; 
as  an  avirof  jubilee  and  rejoicing  became  and  for  the  nearer  picture  of  domestic 
indeed  a  day  of  calamity  and  mourning,  misery,  we  should  be  sorry  to  attempt 
The  mighty,  the  happy,  the  young,  felt  its  faintest  outline.  Yet  there  is  one 
the  stroke  of  death,  and  the  great  object  trait,  not  known  through  the  public  ec- 
of  a  nation's  interest  was  in  a  few  hours  counts,  which  adds,  if  possible,  a  new 
—nothing.  pang  to  this  tragic  story.     It  is  said  that 

No  mind,«that's  honest,  •   our  late  dear  and  admired  Princess  wis 

Bnt  in  it  shnres  some  woe.  going  on  most  cheeringly,  when  she  ask- 

The  Princess,  it  is  officially  announced,  ed  for  her  infant  and  learnt  that  the  nd- 
went  on  favourably  for  nearly  four  hours  fitment  of  a  mother's  hopes  were  denied 
after  her  delivery  \  but  was  then  seised  to  her.      The  disappointment  was  too 
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much  for  her  weak  frame  to  bear  ; — con-  intermission,  till  evening.  This*  labour 
Yulsions  ensued,  and  in  two  hours  she  may  have  been  too  severe,  and  rather 
was  no  more.  devised  with  a*view  to  the  knowledge  de- 
November  15th.  In  our  last  publics-  sirable  in  the  station  which  she  was  yet 
lion  we  mentioned  the  great  calamity  to  fill,  than  to  the  health  which  should 
which  has  befallen  the  British  Empire  in  have  been  the  first  consideration.  But 
file  death  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  her  acquirements  were  certainly  of  an 
Princess  Charlotte.  We  shall  now  enter  order  much  superior  to  those  of  female* 
into  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  a  life,  in  general  society.  We  have  understood 
which,  from  this  time,  takes  a  melancholy  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  principal 
place  in  History.  writers  of  the  classic  languages ;  that 
The  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  she  was  solidly  informed  in  the  history 
the  only  child  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  and  policy  of  the  European  governments, 
of  Wales,  was  born  in  Carleton  House,  and  peculiarly  of  the  constitution  and 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1796.  Her  distinguishing  features  of  her  native  his- 
Mother,  Carolina  Amelia  Augusta,  was  tory.  She  spoke  French,  German,  Ita- 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Han,  and  Spanish,  with  considerable 
BruTiswick,  and  Augusta  the  eldest  sister  fluency.  The  lighter  accomplishments 
of  his  present  Majesty.  The  long  period  were  not  forgotten,  and  she  sang  and 
during  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  re-  performed  on  the  piano,  the  harp,  and 
tnained  unmarried,  and  the  disastrous  the  guitar,  with  more  than  usual  skill* 
prospects  of  a  broken  succession,  turned  Nature  had  been  kind  to  her  in  indulging 
the  general  eye  with  peculiar  anxiety  to  her  with  tastes  which  are  seldom  united; 
the  birth  of  a  Royal  Heir.  The  accouche-  in  addition  to  her  talent  for  music,  she 
ment  of  the  Princess  of  Walts  was  con-  had  a  fine  perception  of  the  picturesque 
ducted  with  the  most  solemn  formalities,  in  nature;  and  a  portion  of  her  earliest 
the  great  Officers  of  State  were  in  at-  hours,  and  subsequently  of  those  hap- 
tendance,  and  the  ladies  of  her  Royal  pier  ones  which  she  spent  in  the  society 
Highnesses  court  waited  on  the  illness,  of  her  husband,  wene  giving  up  to  draw- 
which  at  one  period  seriously  threatened  ing.  She  H*m\e  gracefully,  and  had  a 
her  life,  and  in  which,  it  is  said,  that  she  passionate  fondness  for  the  nobler  ranks 
was  saved  by  the  intelligent  friendship  of  of  English  poetry. 
ft  distinguished  Statesman.  The  Prince  Those  were  fine  and  singular  acqni- 
©f  Wales1  was  present  on  this  interesting  sitions;  in  any  place  or  society,  they 
end  important  occasion.  The  earlier  would  have  made  an  admirable  woman, 
years  of  the  young  Princess  were  spent  And  it  may  be  a  lesson  from  her  grave, 
in  probably  the  most  advantageous  man-  to  the  youth  and  rank  who  turn  away 
Her  for  a  constitution  naturally  infirm,  from  exertion  through  fear  of  its  di Al- 
and a  mind,  which,,  from  all  that  has  culty,  or  through  the  pride  that  looks 
transpired  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  vigor-  upon  their  station  as  exempt  from  the 
oil*,  original,  and  fond  of  acquirement,  necessity  of  knowledge,  that  this  mass  of 
Her  first  years  were  spent  with  her  mo-  delightful  intellectual  enjoyment  and 
ther,  who  appeared  to  take  a  peculiar  preparation  for  the  deeper  duties  of  life, 
interest  in  this  promising  and  noble  child,  was  acquired  by  a  girl  who  died  at  twenty- 
At  a  more  advanced  period  she  was  put  two,  and  that  girl  heir  to  the  first  throne. 
under  the  immediate  superintend  a  nee  of  of  the  world. 

Lady  De  Clijfbrd.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  As  she  advanced   beyond  childhood, 

was  nominated  to  direct  her  studies,  and  she  had   trials  to  encounter  which  ex- 

a  sub-preceptor  was  also  chosen  among  hibited  the  strength  of  her  resolution.  In 

the  Eoglish  clergy.     Those  studies  were  the  painful   differences  which  ovcurred 

urged  with  singular  assiduity.      Those  in  the  establishment  of  the  Prmce  of 

wholook  upon  Royal  life  as  unmixed  in-  Wales,  she  took  the  part  of  her  mother. 

dulgence,  may  be  surprised  to  know,  The  question  of  her  sound  judgment  on 

that  with  the  Heir-apparent  of  England,  this  distressing  subject,  is  now    beyond 

the  day's  tuition  generally  began  at  six  discussion.      But  she  took  the  side  to 

in  the  morning,  and  continued,  with  slight  whkh  aa  sffeuueuat?  child,  equally  att 
'     2R       Atwbivbuw.    Tohft  , 
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tached  to  both  parents,  would  naturally  eye  and  admiration.  The  private  life  of 
have  turned.  Even  if  crime  had  been  the  highest  rank  seldom  tran spirts  in  its 
distinctly  fixed  on  her  mother,  she  might  youth.  But  the  comparative  seclusion  in 
have  adhered  to  her  with  the  pity  that  which  the  young  Princess  passed  those 
belonged  to  her  sex  and  early  fondness,  years  in  which  the  character  is  formed, 
Her  marriage  now  excited  the  public  gave  unusual  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
solicitude,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange  her  temperament.  The  anecdotes  of  her 
was  selected  for  her  husband.  This  youth  all  give  the  same  impression  of  a 
prince  promised  well.  He  bad  been  judgment  tond  of  deciding  for  itself,  of 
chiefly  educated  in  England,  and  was  a  temper  hasty  but  generous,  ofadisre- 
largely  acquainted  with  the  habits  spirit,  gard  of  personal  privation,  and  of  a  spirit 
and  interests  of  the  nation.  He  had  peculiarly,  and  proudly  English.  She 
undergone  that  more  valuable  education  frequently  spoke  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
which  seems  so  necessary  to  invigorate  the  model  for  a  British  Queen ;  aud  it 
men  intended  for  the  superintendence  of  has  been  remarked  that  in  her  ample 
kingdoms.  He  bad*  spent  a  large  share  forehead,  large  blue  eye,  and  steady, 
of  his  life  almost  in  the  obscurity  of  a  stately  countenance,  there  was  a  strong 
private  person.  His  family  had  been  similitude  to  the  portraits  of  Elizabeth  in 
exiled  from  their  throne,  and  sent  to  be  the  days  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
wanderers  and  dependants  upon  the  In  1814,  the  Prince  Leopo/a  of  Co- 
precarious  bounty  of  the  tottering  Powers  bourg  visited  England.  He  had  distin- 
of  the  Continent  They  had  at  length  guished  himself  in  the  French  war,  and 
bees  invited  into  England,  the  general  came  over  in  the  train  of  the  Allied  Sot* 
refuge  of  fallen  royalty,  and  were  sub-  ereigns.  His  graceful  manners  attracted 
aisled  on  a  public  pension.  The  Prince,  the  you  off  Princess,  and  he  was  per- 
after  completing  bis  studies  at  Oxford,  mitted  to  become  a  suitor  for  the  honour 
set  out  for  the  British  army  in  the  Pen-  of  her  alliance. 

insula,  and  made  the  principal  campaigns  His  family  were  of  high  distinction 
of  the  Spanish  war  as  aide-de-camp  to  among  the  Saxon  Princes.  His  grand- 
the  renowned  Wellington,  the  greatest  father  was  the  celebrated  Prince  of  Co- 
military  genius  of  Europe  since  the  days  bourg,  who  had  commanded  the  Aus- 
of  Marlborough.  'This  match  was  trians  arms  against  the  Turks  in  the  time 
finally  broken  off  by  some  circumstances  of  Joseph,  and  subsequently  stayed  tbe 
which  have  not  yet  been  distinctly  ex-  falling  fortunes  oftbe  Empire  in  the  Aus- 
plained.  trian  Netherlands    against  the  French. 

The  interference  of  tbe  Princess  of  The  marriage,  an  union  of  free-will  rare 
Wales,  of  the  Duchess  of  Oklenburgh,  among  the  great,  was  solemnized  on  tbe 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  residence  2d  of  May,  1816.  The  favours  of  the 
of  the  young  bride,  and  he#personal  re-  Court  were  crowded  upon  the  man  whose 
luctance,  all  given  as  grounds,  and  pos-  merit  had  obtained  the  heart  of  tbe  sen- 
sibly all  combined,  put  an  end  to  au  alii-  eral  hope  of  the  Royal  family.  Tbe 
ance  which  seemed  to  offer  a  striking  garter,  and  a  regiment  of  horse,  were 
combination  of  public  aod  individual  ad-  given  to  the  Prince.  .He  was  roadea 
▼atttegee.  The  usual  epochs  of  high  life  General  in  the  British  service,  and  was 
passed  over  the  Princess  without  any  pe-  offered  the  revived  Dukedom  of  Kendal, 
culiar  effect  on  her  habits.  Her  birth-day  The  popular  bounty  was  not  less  geoer- 
was  for  tks>  first  time  kept  at  Court  in  ous,  and  an  annuity  of  50,0001.  a  year 
1815,  on  her  commencing  her  twentieth  was,  with  an  ominous  provision,  settled 
year;  and  on  May  the  1 8th  of  the  same  on  him,  in  case  of  surviving  his  wife, 
year,  she  was  introduced  to  the  Queen's  The  settlement  for  the  married  pair  wai 
drawing-room.  The  assemblage  was  munificent,  50  0001.  a  year,  with  6O,0O0l 
unusually  full ;  and  her  sudden  appear-  as  an  outfit ;  10,0001.  a  year  for  the  in- 
ance  in  the  splendid  dress  of  the  Court,  dependent  use  of  the  Princess,  a  splendid 
glittering  with  jeweb,  and  with  a  diamond  suit  of  jewels,  and  Claremont  purchased 
tiara  shaded  by  the  Prince's  plume,  above  by  the  nation  as  their  residence, 
a  countenance  of  ingenuousness,  anima-  This  offered  a  happy  prospect  The 
tion,  and  dignity,  attracted  the  universal  Prince  was  an  amiable  and  bonourahk 
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man,  and  be  loved  his  wife.     The  Prin-         Funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
cess  increased  day  by  day  in  fondness  for       Nov.  22. — On  Tuesday,  pursuant  to 
him  whom  she  had    chosen  from  the  the  preparations  made,  the  mortal  remains 
world.     Their  time  was  spent  in  the  bap-  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  infant 
piest  enjoyments  of  active,  private  life,  were  solemnly  removed  from  Claremont 
They  were  seldom  asuuder ;  they  rode  to  Windsor  for  interment;  and,  at  al- 
together, visited  the  neighbouring  cottages  tie   past  8   o'clock    on   the  evening  of 
aod  relieved  the  peasantry  together,  and  Wednesday,  were  deposited  in  the  royal 
seemed  made  and  prepared  for  the  truest  sepulchre  of  St.  George's  chapel.     To 
aod    most    unchanging    happiness    of  describe  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  atten- 
wedded  life.      They  seldom  left  Clare-  dant  upon  this  afflicting  occasion,  would 
mom,  and  never  came  to  Lotidon  but  on  be  unsuitable  to  our  columns  ;  and  per* 
the  public    occasions    which    required  haps  we  think  their  minute  details  have 
their  presence.      But  at  home  they  were  already  been  carried  too  far.     Alas  !  we 
busy  in  all  the  pursuits  of  diligent  and  could  but  tell  that  the  richest  products  of 
accomplished  minds.     The  morning  was  the  loom,  the  most  exquisite  performan- 
chietly  given   to  exercise  and  occupation  res  oi  human  ingenui  ty,  the  most  gorgeous 
in  the  open  air.    After  dinner,  the  Prince  trappings  of  woe,  diverted,  in  some  mea- 
studied  English,  or  assisted  the  Princess  sure,  the  minds  of  the  congregated  multi- 
in  her  sketches   from   the   surrounding  ude   from  the    more  impressive  lesson 
•ountry  ;  the  evenings  generally  closed   which  the  innermost  part  ol  the  splendid 
with  music :  anp*    thus  glided  away  the  bier  could    have  unfolded.     Alas  !  we 
hours  which,  with   the  inferior  multitude  could  but  say  that  all  the  nodding  plumes, 
of  the  great,  and  gay,   and  profligate,  and  glittering  'scutcheons,  and  costly -or-  * 
were  laying  up  remorse,  and  poverty,  naments,  and  splendid  cavalcades,   and 
and  shame,  for  every  year  to  come.  We  royal  grandeur,  were  merely  the  external 
cannot  go  into  the  melancholy  details  of  parade  of  death,  while  death  itself  was  to 
the  fatal  illness  which  at  once  doubly  de-   be  looked  upon  within  ; — terrible  in  the 
prived  us  of  a  sovereign.     They  are  uni-  change  it  had  made  on  the  young,  the 
versa  11  y    known,  and  known    with  the  lovely,  the  happy,  and  the  exalted, 
minuteness  that  deep  sorrow  demands  for       We  will  not  follow  the  precedent  to 
its  sad  satisfaction.    Within  our  memory  record  the  funeral  rites ;  let  it  suffice  (hat 
no  public    misfortune   has   stricken   so  after  lying  at  the  Lower  Lodge  till  the 
deep.      The   death  of  Nelson    had  its  appointed  hour,  the  coffin  of  this  lamen- 
coosolations.     He  was  a  great  spirifrre-  ted  Princess  was  carried  io  the  tomb,  ac- 
leased  after  he   had  gone  his.  round  of  cording  to  wonted  forms,  amid  the  la  men - 
glory.  He  parted  upwards  in  the  thunder  tations   of  assembled  thousands.     Grief 
and  whirlwind  of  victory.    His  grandeur  more  general  att  sincere  never  pervaded 
had  ascended  through   all   the  steps  of  the   British  nation  ;    and  Wednesday, 
earthly  renown.     Like  the  ancient  demt-  throughout  the  sphere  of  our  observation, 
god,  building  his   funeral    pile  on  the  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  best 
mountain,  he  had  completed  bis  labours,  sources  of  intelligence,  was  indeed  a  day 
before  he  flung  himself  into  that  splen-  of  religious  observance  and  mourning- 4^ 
did  extinction;    he  fek   the    touch  of  the  intire  population  of  thisgrcatkingdom. 
death  only  to  spring  upward  in  an  ira-       The  affectionate    sorrows   of  Prince 
mortality  of  fame.      But  this  fair  and  Leopold;  his  noble  feeling  an^Christian 
gentle  being  lived  only  in  promise.    Her  conduct  thro'  the  whole  of  these  trying 
goodness  and  beauty,  her  spirit  and  pub-  scenes  have  been  such  as  to  endear  him 
lie  heart,  rose  upon  us  like  the   purple  to  the  country,  and  even  at  an  hour  when 
clouds  of  a  summer's  dawn,  to  be  sud-  her  calamitous  fate  has  almost  deified  the 
denly  turned   to  dullness  and  gloom  : —  memory  of"  the  expectancy  and  rose  of 
like  infancy>with  its   bloom  and  its  soft-  this  fair  state,"  if  is  acknowledged   with 
ness,  to  be  stricken  before  our  eyes  into  one  voice  that  her  husband  was  everyway 
frightful  decay  ; — like   the   forms  of  a  worthy  of  the  station  which  the  love  of 
delightful    dream,    leading  us  through  his  adored  Charloue,and  the  approbation 
pros|>ects  of  loveliness  and  hope,   and  of  her  royal  Father,  and  the    wishes  of 
suddenly  sinking  into  the  fresh  grave.        England  universally  elected  hi;n% 
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From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

W>  are  indented  to  a  distinguished  Poet  for 
the  following  Hoes,  though  be  does  not  au- 
thorise as  to  give  his  name.  No  name  (we 
think)  couW  enhance  their  beauty. 

THE  MOSLEM  BRIDAL-SONG. 

FaOM  THE  ITAUAW. 

THERE  is  a  radiance  in  the  sky, 
A  flash  of  gold,  and  parole  dye. 
Night  lingers  in  the  westJ— the  son 
Floats  on  the  sea.— The  day's  began. 
The  wave  slow  swelling  to  the  shore 
Gleams  on  the  green  like  silver  ore  i 
The  grove,  the  cloud,  the  mountain's  brow, 
Are  burn>ng  in  the  crimen  glow  | 
Yet  all  is  silence, — till  the  gale 
Shakes  its  rich  pinions  from  the  vale. 

It  is  a  lovely  hoar,—  though  Heaven 
Had  ne'er  to  man  bis  partner  given, 
That  thing  of  brauty,  fetal,  fair, 
Bright,  fickle — child  of  flame  and  air; 
Y"t  sorb  an  hoar,  such  s  vies  above, 
Bach  earth  below,  bad  taaght  bin  Love. 

Bat  there  are  soands  along  the  gale  *— • 
Not  murmur*  of  the  grot  or  vale- 
Yet  wild,  yet  sweet,  as  ever  stole 
To  soothe  their  twilight  wanderer's  soal. 
It  comes  from  yonder  jasmine  bower. 
From  yonder  mosque't  enamelled  tower, 
From  yonder  baretn'*  roof  of  gold. 
From  yonder  castle's  haughty  hold  : 
Oh  strain  of  witchery  !  who  e'er 
That  heard  thee,  felt  not  jov  was  near  ; 
My  soal  shall  in  the  grave  Be  dim 
Er<*  it  forgets  that  bridal  hymn. 
'Twas  sach  a  mom,  'twas  sach  a  tone 
That  woke  me ; — visions  1  are  ye  gooe  } 

The  flutes  breathe  nigh, — the  portals  now 
Poor  oat  a  train,  white  veiled,  like  snow 
Upon  its  mountain  summit  spread, 
In  splendor  beyond  man's  rude  tread; 
And  o'er  their  pomp,  emerging  far 
The  bride,  like  morning's  virgin  star. 
And  soon  along  the  eve  may  swim 
The  chorus  of  the  bridal  hymn ; 
A  sain  the  bright  procession  move 
To  take  the  last,  sweet  veil  from  Love. 
Then  speed  thee  on,  thou  glorious  sun ! 
Swift  rise, — swift  set,— be  bright— and  done, 

Oct.  1817.  HERMsa. 


From  the  Library  Gazette,  Oct,  18IT. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  SONG, 

(From  a  MS.  Poem) 

By  Heptev  Necle. 

O^,  lady  1  do  not  weep  for  me, 
Because  my  closing  hour  m  oear9 
1  only  mourn  that  I  should  be 

So  long  a  way-worn  traveller  here. 
These  old  whitsffcairs  are  slender  tie* 

To  bind  me  to  «o  Meat  a  shore ; 
A  heart  that  only  beats  with  sighs 
Caret  not  how  soon  it  beats  no  more. 


The  worms  will  soon  feed  oa  ar  t 
And  revel  o'er  my  scnseleia  clay ; 

Bat  gnawing  thoughts  will  be  at  rest, 
Mora  ravenous  aod  fell  tbaa  they. 

The  grass-grceo  sod  will  heavily 
Press  on  the  bead  it  covers  o'er  $ 

fiat  light  will  every  burden  be 
When  grief  shall  weigh  it  down  no  more; 

Atfd  dark  will  be  my  coach  of  rest. 

And  cold,  bat  free  from  palo  and  fears* 
Unshaken  by  my  throbbing  breast, 

Utiwetted  by  my  bursting  tears. 

Then  lady  do  not  weep  for  me, 
Because  my  closing  hour  is  neari 

I  only  mourn  that  I  should  be 
So  loos;  a  way-worn  traveller  beret 


Fvom  the  Monthly  ltagazae,  lfev.  181V. 

THE  RUINS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

By  W.  Mtnrao. 

X   AND  of  the  fallen  !  desolate  aad  low, 
JLi  Thy  glory  perish  M,  and  thy  sons  in  woe* 
Far  from  tny  Zion,  wanderers  tnry  roam, 
And  seek,  in  vain,  a  refuge  aad  a  home. 
Ah  I  who  shall  mourn  thee  )  who  shall  weep 

their  doom. 
Thy  pride  a  desert,  and  their  hope  a  tomb? 
Th-  ir  tears  on  dstant  lands  like  Jordan  raH, 
Where  test  refreshes  not  their  weary  soal : 
Unnallow'd  footsteps  now  trace  Jordan's* are, 
Thy  homeless  children  seek  a  eheerless  gnrf* 
Broken  thy  harp,  and  mate  that  fearful  stnua, 
That  wildly  kindled  in  prophetic  reign  $ 
The  voice  of  praise,  of  penitence,  and  prayer, 
All  busb'd  in  silence— horror  gathers  there  1 
Mournful  the  cedars  pn  thy  Lebanon  bow, 
In  Judah'sear,  alas!  they  sing  not  now  \ 
Thy  breath  of  fragrance,  and  thy  balmy  dew. 
Trembling  upon  thy  wilds  of  fairest  hue  * 
Thy  living  fire  that  burns  with  ceaseless glow, 
Tby  milk  and  honey  that  still  overflow ; 
Thy  woody  bills  that  wave  beneath  the  breeie, 
Whose  soft  perfume  the  waken'd  sense  doth 

please  t 
Tby  blushing  streams,  that  warble  ceaseless 

To  them  who  taught  thee  first  the  note  to  raise, 
Thine  Israel  joy  not,  broken,  blighted,  fled  i 
Vile  Moslem  now  collates  thee  with  his  tread 
Voiceless  thy  holy  Fane  t  save  whea  the  watt 
Of  some  lone  pilgrim  trembles  on  the  gale. 
Who  seeks  the  footsteps  that  his  fathers  trod, 
Salem,  the  dwelling-place  of  Israel's  God; 
His  heart  with  inward  aagaish  yearning  leap*, 
As  on  some  pile  be  droops  his  bead  and  weep*. 

Land  of  the  fallen  t  land  of  other  years, 
Dim  is  thy  beaaty  vcil'd  in  grief  and  tears  I 
Once  pride  of  earth,  now  mockery  of  scora, 
Dihhonor'd,  humbled,  of  thy  greatness  shorn ; 
Pride  points  her  scobs,  derides  thy  deep  du> 

s>nice» 
Insult*  thine  ashes,  and  pursues  tby  race ! 
The  lifeless  shade  of  all  thy  splendour  fled, 
The  living  hope  of  Israel's  drooping  bead  * 
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Let  tbcuuboly  edge  Hie  taunting  leer, 
Yet  sympathy  will  fondly  linger  here. 
And  o>r  thy  ruins  sob  her  deep  regret, 
Thy  day  of  joy  in  mists  and  darkness  set  I 
Lovely,  though  faded,  o'er  tbee  still  a  seam 
Of  former  glory  hallows  with  it's  beam  $ 
A  sacred  lustre,  ne'er  to  know  decay, 
Bat  gently  brighten  into  endless  day. 
Sweet  are  the  wild  flowers  that  thy  desert 

paint, 
Soft  is  thy  turtle's  heart-dissolving  plaint ; 
Sad  as  the  evening  shade,  the  breeze's  nigh, 
The  grief  that  dims  the  hopeless  lover's  eye  : 
As  mania  %'s  vacant  glare,  that  coldly  thrills, 
Or  the  don  gloom  of  sepulchre  that  chills, 
A*  wintry  hoe  that  covers  wan  decay, 
When  the  last  spark  of  life  hath  pass  d  away  ; 
Or  prostrate  oak,  sbatterM  by  light' uing's 

blast, 
Whose  moald'ring  f  ragmen  to  speak  it's  glories 

past: 
Sack  art  thou:  light'nings  o'er  thy  beauty 

swept, 
Wild  was  that  eye  that  gas'd  and  would  bare 

wept  ; 
Fierce  was  the  burning  throb,  the  pang  acute, 
Of  tearlet*  agony,  all  fird  and  mote  i 
As  redly  glard  the  flames  o'er  Salem's  domes, 
And  roob'd  the  lost  of  Israel  of  their  homes  ! 


Wnm  t*»  Uttrary  Oractts. 

THE    LOO    TABLE. 

by  Mas.  M'Mollan. 

BE  A  UTY,  enchaotress!  smil'd  and  hlootn'd, 
^ood-oature  shone, and  wit  illum'd, 
While  Joy  its  nectar  gave  i 
Kings  moved  with  more  than  courtly  ease, 
Qoeens  were  facetious,  sure  to  please, 
Attended  by  a  knave. 

60  old  was  r barged  with  royal  darts 

From  throoesof  diamonds  gemmed  with  hearts, 

To  conquer  and  to  save  $ 
Bat  kings  were  nought  and  Cnpid  railed, 
Though  dose  the  archer's  skill  assailed 

The  all-commuiding  knave. 

Oh  What  so  fickle  as  the  fair  ? 
Not  April  sunshine,  summer  air, 

Not  Amphitrite's  wave  t 
In  morn,  of  courtly  bliss  they  siog, 
At  eve,  reject  a  proffer' d  king, 

And,  smiling,  take  a  knave. 

If  hnman  life  be  but  a  game, 
B1n»h  not,  ye  laurelled  sons  of  fame, 

Whom  history  calls  the  brave  t 
Though  now  and  then  the  hero's  seen 
To  pass  a  king,  discard  a  queen, 

For  Pam,  yclept  a  knave  t 

Nay,  if  a  prince  forsake  the  mount, 
And  wander  from  Captain's  foont 

To  be  a  trefoil  slave  ; 
Heroes  may  count  the  pns<4ng  gold, 
Beauty  a  parley  still  may  hold 

With  sable,  ill-shaped  knave. 

For  when  your  ponds  the  fish  forsake, 
To  seek  their  brethren's  well-filled  lake, 

And  loser*'  V>oks  are  grave. 
Whose  net  collects  the  glittering  whole, 
Who  can  recalthe  scattered  shoal, 

But  partial,  flattered  knave  ^ 


Thou  wonder  not  that  beantVs  eve, 
That  manly  heart,  that  poet's  sign, 

Should  such  a  Midas  crave  1 
Art  may  be  foiled,  and  heroes  fall— 
Success  uncertain  is  to  all, 

fiat  seldom  fails  a  knave. 


mm  the  OMtiemint  liaawiafc 
Mr.  Urban,  Ja/y,  93,  1817. 

Too  were  so  good  as  to  think  an  Elegy  of  Ti- 
buMus  which  1  sent  you  some  months  ago, 
worthy  of  insertion.  I  now  inclose  a  part 
of  the  third  Elegy*  containing  his  beautiful 
descriptions  »f  the  Saturn ian  Age,  and  the 
state  of  the  virtuous  and  wicked  after  death, 
according  to  the  Heathen  mythology. 

E.  W.  C. 

BLEST  was  mankind  laikisgly  Saturn's 
days. 
Ere  y*»t  the  earth  was  furrowed  into  ways. 
Ere  yet  the  pine  the  dark-btae  billow  dar'd, 
Or  loose  before  the  gale  its  bo^om  Dar'd, 
Ere  the  bold  seaman  press' d  with  foreign  storo 
The  keel  far-wandering  from  a  barbarous 
shore: 

The  sinewy  bull  no  yoke  wasfaueht  to  feel, 
Norcbamp'd  the  steed,  with  vanquished 

mouth,  the  strel ; 
The  gate  and  tna»sy  bar  were  then  unknown, 
Unseen  the  boundary  line  and  landmark; 

stone  1 
The  oak  rain'd  honey — and  the  fruitful  ewe 
Gave  her  white  streams  spontaneously  to  flow, 
No  stripe  nor  war  was  then ;  the  work-man's 

hand 
Fram'd  not  with  hateful  skill  the  ruthless 

brand. 
Now  blows  and  blood  pollute  Jove's  alter*d 

sway, 
Bv  sea  and  land  Death's  emissaries  slay. 
An,  spare  me,  Jove ! — no  perjury  stiugs  my 

breast. 
No  raxh  words  otter'd  'gainst  the  Gods'  behest. 
But,  if  my  Heavc»-al lotted  cowrie  be  run. 
These  lines  shall  grace  my  tomb's  memorial 

stone — 
•'Here  lies  Ti  bull  us,  whom  disease  hath  Main, 
**  Following  by  sea  and  land  Media's  train. 
Then  (for  I  ever  favour'd  Cupid's  power) 
Venus  shall  lead  me  to  the  Klyitan  bower: 
There  the  glad  song  and  dance  eternal  reign, 
And  warbling  song-birds  flutter  o'er  the  plain; 
Sweet  without  toil,  spontaneous  cas«tu  grows. 
And  it*  rich  perfume  wafts  the  self-sown  rose. 
Here  sportive  throngs  of  youths  and  maidens 

rove, 
And  wage  upon  the  lawn  the  wars  of  love, 
Victims  of  death,  the  pair  who  low'd  so  well 
Here,  myrtle-crown'd,  united  ever  dwell. 

But  low  in  dark  abyss,  the  seat  profound 
Of  Guilt  is  plac'd ;    black  waters  float 

around.; 
Here  fly  the  guilty  crowd,  there  ragps  she, 
With  snake-enwoveu  lor  ks,Tisi  phone. 

With  serpent's  head  the  sable  Cerberus  waits, 
And  hissing  guards  before  the  temple  gates ; 
Ixion  theie,  who  Juno  durst  attempt. 
O'er  the  swift  wheel  his  impious  memhe  r§ 

bent. 
There  Tityus,  stretch'd  uaon  nine  acres  vast, 
A  fords  voracious  birds  a  sure  repast ;. 
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And  Tantalus,  whom  stagnant  streams  sur- 
round, 

Bat  from  his  thirsty  lip  the  waters  bound ; 

There  Danaus'  race,  who  scoro'd  die  Goddess 
fair, 

Pierc'd  backets  of  Lethman  water  bear. 

There  let  him  pine,  who  violates  my  lote, 
Or  prays  ill  fortune  on  the  wars  I  mo? e. 

E.W.C. 


When  woman  sinned,  the  charm  wato'er, 
And  joy  resided  there  do  more. 

Ah  !  Eden's  bowers  are  withered  now, 
And  joy  is  a  wanderer,  homeless  on  earth  j 

Where  chance  may  lead,  her  smiles  endow 
The  spot  with  a  radiance  of  heavenly  birth. 

Bni  soon  she  flies,  nor  leaves  a  trace  ? 

Still  seeking  some,  new  dwelling  place. 
Oct.  16if.  J.  A.  W. 


t  Htw  Monthly  MapiiM. 

SONG. 


Ifcxft  tba  Asms!  aigtrtw. 


BREATHES  there  a  soal  in  this  gay  scene 
of  pleasure, 
Who  at  Misery's  plaint  never  heav'd  the 
sad  sigh  i 
Can  pass  round  the  wine-cap,  and  drain  its 
full  measure, 
Yet  the  tear-drop  of  pity  to  sorrow  deny  ? 
O  bear  him  far  hence  to  some  isle  in  the 
ocean, 
Where  Beauty  ne'er  beams,  nor  Affection 
beguiles ; 
A  stranger  be  he  still  to  Love's  soft  emotion,      A  nst  .i„-,r*, ".»,;....  «h.  «#«»««*  **~tt« 
Its  joys  and  its  pleasure*,  its  hopesand  its*      &%&££  X*% MET* 


VERSES  TO  THE   BROOK   OP  BOR- 
ROWPALE. 

Bt  D»*«*«  8»**»*#.t 

A  DIEUJ  ""ye  rocks,  and  thou  sweet  vale, 
J\  Where  winds 'the  brook  of  Borrowdale  t 
With  lingering  steps  and  sorrowing  heart. 
From  your  sequester'd  scenes  1  part. 
Adieu  !  sweet  brook  !  with  crystal  tide. 
Still  o'er  thy  pebbled  channel  gltde, 


green. 


•ball  oar  hallow'd  goblet  by  him  be  partaken. 
Who's  centered  in  self,  and  ne'er  sympathy 
knew  f 
Whose  heart  no  appeal  of  affection  can  wa- 
ken. 
Whose  hand  still  refuses  toft  Charity's  doe  } 
Then  think  ye,  who  revel  in  plenty  and  splen- 
dour, 
How  many  there  pine  in  chill  poverty's 
blast, 
With  forms  fall  as  fair,  and  with  hearts  fuHas 
tender. 
On  the  world's  friendless  stage  by  adversity 
cast. 

Our  bark  be  it  tight  thro'  life's  calm  as  we're 
stealing, 
And  it»  crew,  undivided,  this  motto  profess— 
u  May  we  never  feel  want,"  and  our  hearts 
ne'er  **  want  feeling," 
For  the  plaints  and  the  cares  of  the  child  of 
distress. 
May  the  stranger  in  us  ever  find  a  protector ; 
Still  outstreteb'd  be  our  hands  to  encourage 
the  weak  ; 
And  the  pearl  above  price,  that  dissolves  in 
onr  nectar. 
Be  the  bright  crystal  tear  down  Humanity's 

cheek. 
Liverpool,  31«f  July,  1817. 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 
SONG. 

Td  Eden's  bowers,  those  lovely  bowers  I 
Before  they  were  tarnished  by  sin  and 
by  shame ; 
Where  Heaven  itself  had  planted  flowers, 

Joy  firxt  from  her  home  of  Eternity  came  ; 
She  came  with  eyes  so  blue  and  bright, 
They  seemed  the  very  soul  of  light* 

In  Eden's  bowers  awhile  she  dwelt, 
Wtiile  Eden  was  tit  for  an  angel's  abode— 

Alas  !  that  such  a  scene  should  melt, 
And  leave  but  a  black  and  bewildering  road. 


I*et  other  waters  rudely  sweep 
The  clifts  abrupt  of  yonder  fcteep  ; 
From  useless  noise  acquire  a  name, 
And  rise  by  violence  to  fame. 
These  to  survey,  with  idiot  Mare, 
Let  Fashion's  wondering  sons  repairs 
Admire  the  torrents  of  Lodore, 
So  steep  the  fall— so  loud  the  roar  ; 
And  ring  the  nauseating  chime, 
Of  clifts  and  cataracts  sublime. 

Be  thine,  sweet  Brook,  an  hnmhlerfate* 
Court  not  the  honours  that  av*ait 
The  rude,  the  violent,  the  nrood, 
And  scorn  the  wonders  of  toe  crowd. 
Ye  Naiads  !  who  delight  to  lave 
Your  lovely  forms  in  this  pure  wnve. 
Long  o'er  its  peaceful  hanks  preside, 
And  guard  its  inoffensive  tide ; 
Lest  yon  tall  cliff,  whose  summit  grey 
E'en  now  o'erlooks  its  darken'd  way. 
Should  headlong  rush  with  gath'rtng  force, 
And  violate  its  tranquil  course. 

Or,  if  so  undeservM  a  fate 
Should  e'er  my  lovely  Brook  await, 
With  gentle  band*  its  current  lead 
Along  the  flow'ry,  fav'ring  mead,  * 
And  yield  it  to  some  channel's  care, 
With  bed  as  smooth,  and  banks  as  fair,; 
Where  sheltered  from  the  ruffling  gale 
The  streams  may  steal  along  the  vale. 
Which  Keswick's  awful  hills  surround. 
There,  slowly  winding,  let  them  stray 
Along  the  scarcely  sloping  way. 
Till,  tir'd  at  last,  their  current  dead, 
They  sink  into  their  desttu'd  bed  ; 
And  shelter' d  by  yon  flow'ry  brake, 
Mix,  silent*  with  the  peaceful  lake. 

These  blessings,  lovely  Brook,  be  thine  : 
Sqcji  be  thy.  course,  and  such  be  mine. 


t  Characterised  at  one  M  who  would  hare  taken  h»  i 
place  among  the  very  first  poets  of  the  ag¥,hadbe  not 
rather  chosen  toboeome  its  first  philosopher^* 
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Ptaaa  the  lame. 

1PITAPH  ON  AN  UV FORTUNATE 
YOUNG  LADY. 

*  BY  THE  IAML 

A    LINGERING  struggle  of  misfortune 

Here  patient  virtue  found  repose  at  last  i 
Unpnus  d,  unknown,  with  cheerful  steps  she 

stray'd  ^ 

Thro  life*,  bleak  wilds,  and  fortune's  darkest 

Made; 

To  gild  the  dark'ning  horrors  of  the  way. 

When  nr'd  with  hope,  or  eager  for  applause, 
The  hero  suffers  in  a  pnblicckuse,  vpmumr> 
Uofelt,  unheeded,  fall*  misfortune's  dart, 

wt  meet  echoei  chw  **  drt^Plo« 

US  S!Si?i!!j^  8"«««1  laurels  jieTd, 
And  death  itself  is  envied  in  toe  fie?i 

Sf  «?  ^ the  .ht,mb,*r>  y*t  sererer  fate, 
ro  pine  unnoticed  in  a  private  state  ; 

brin*  tkC  mS  >ring8  wWch  "*  la,lr*,, 
The  generous  labours  which  no  muses  sing, 

IS5  SI?.^  haunf  *«  P*™*  «h)  the  wife, 
And  the  still  sorrow's  of  domestic  life. 

What  though  no  pageant  o'er  her  humble  earth 
Froclaim  the  empty  honours  of  her  birth  1 
What  tho'  around  no  sculpturM  <  olmnas  rise, 
mo  verse  records  the  conquests  of  her  eyes  I 
Yet  here  shall  flow  the  poor's  unhidden  tear, 
And  feeble  age  shall  shed  his  blessings  here  : 

Here  shall  the  virtues  which  her  soul  pos- 

floss  d, 
With  sweet  remembrance  soothe  a  husband's 

breast ; 
And  here  in  silent  grief,  shall  oft  repair 
The  helpless  objects  of  her  latest  care, 
Recal  her  worth,  their  adverse  fate  bemoan. 
And  m  a  mother's  woes  forget  their  own. 


Mnm  the  European  Magazine,  Sept.  1OT. 

THE  FREED  NEGRO. 

A  Song. 

BY  MISS  BOOBWOltTB. 

T71REEDOM!  Freedom!  happy  sound, 
JF    Magic  land  this  British  ground ; 
Touch  it  slave,  and  slave  be  free, 
'Tis  the  land  of  Liberty. 
Indian  Obee's  wicked  art, 
Sicken  slow  poor  Negro's  heart  t 
English  Obee  make  the  slave 
Twice  be  young  and  twice  be  bravo. 
Qrtick  the  magic,  Strong  the  power—    * 
See  man  changing  in  an  hour ! 
For  the  day  tnat  makes  him  free, 
Double  worth  that  man  shall  be. 
Massa  1  grateful  Quaco  do 
Twice  the  work  of  slave  for  you  ; 
Fight  for  Massa  twice  as  long; 
Love  for  Massa  twice  as  strong. 

From  Uw  New  MoatSlT  MagslM. 

THE  FRENCHMAN  IN  THE  AIR- 
BALLOON. 

Translated  from  the  Latin* 

THE  lark,  on  russet  pinions  borne, 
With  carol  song  salutes  the  morn. 

In  regions  unconfin'd  ;  B 

The  arrow  skims  the  air  along, 
Sped  by  the  arm  of  archer  strong, 
Seeming  to  tow'r  the  clouds  among, 

And  fleeter  than  the  wind  : 
E£n  so  the  Frenchman  bold  explores 
Th  aetherial  void,  and  poising  soars, 

While  winds  his  carcase  bear. 
With  "gaping  wonderment*'  we  aU 
Aow  yield  the  meed  of  praise  withal,  * 

That  air  is  light,  and  that  the  Ganl 

Is  lighter  still  than  air. 
Oct.  1817. 


LONDON  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  coming  season  promises  to  be  one 
which  will  afford  rich  sources  of  enter- 

wTT11  *t0  the  LiterarJ  *"<*  Fashionable 
world.  Among  the  more  prominent  works 
watcfc  will  appear  almost  immediately,  we 
■fjjr,  are,  Madame  de  Stael's  Memoirs  of  the 
Jrmate  Life  of  Iter  Father,  the  celebrated  M. 
jjetker;  another  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the 
Fablic  and  Private  Life  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, wntten  by  himself;  Napoleon,  his  own 
Historian;  Tales  of  Wonder,  of  Humour,  and 
•J  Sentiment,  by  Anne  and  Annabel  la 
HEWS? ;  P010*'  Naples,  and  Florence,  in 
1817  *  Sketches  of  the  Present  State  of  Socie- 
g-„  Mann*r»t  the  Arts,  Literature,  4c.  of 
wese  celebrated  Cities,  with  Anecdotes  of 
»eirlimabitaat«*ud  of  distinguished  Visitors, 
British  and  Foreign. 

I/>rd  Byron's  fertile  muse  has  again  teemed. 
A^r. low?rs  °f  P<*t«7  will  rejoiee  to  hear  that 
the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  has  arrived 
in  town  from  the  Continent,  and  there  is  no 
danAr  of  a  treasure  of  this  sort  being  long 
concealed  from  the  public  eye. 

The  celebrated  Kotzebue  has  published,  in 
German  m  Koenigsberg,  the  «l<etter*  of  Mm* 


dome  Bertram*,  written  from  St.  HeUna,  and 
addressed  to  a  Friend  in  France  ?  translated 
from  the  French."  The  work  is  an  octavo  of 
K»  pages,  and,  adds  the  •*  Bibliographic  de  ?a 
France,  whence  we  extract  this  notice,  a 
fabrication  by  the  President 

A  narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Japan,  in  the 
years  1811,  18W,  and  1813,  with  observations 
on  the  country  and  people  of  Japan,  by  Cap- 
tain Golowninofthe  Russian  navy,  is  in  the 
press. 


Not  fewer  than  four  editions  uf  Voltaire's 
works  are  at  this  moment  publishing  in  Franc<T  1 

Miss  Edgcwortb's  Ormond  has  been  already 
translated  into  French,  by  the  author  of  Ftf- 
fse»Aajp,andof  Six  Months  in  London. 

Miss  Lefanu,  the  authoress  of  Strathallao, 
will  publish  a  new  Novel  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Ryley  of  Liverpool  has  in  the  press  a 
new  novel,  entitled  Fanny  Fitzyork,in  3  v ols. 

In  the  press,  the  History  of  Elsmere  and 
Rosa,  an  Episode  ;  the  Merry  Matter  by  John 
Mathers  \  the  Grave  by  a  Solid  Gentleman. 

The  Quakers,  a  Tale ;  by  £lisa  B.  lister. 
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A  valnme  of  uoortcal  trHkt  ins  anew  pub-  Taejtrtf  is  by  Dr.C^smc  Aait-plryvlrise 
lisaed  under  the  tide  of  •*  /tea**  Sketehee  of  aad  naturalist  Co  the  Esabesty,  and  It  entitled, 

ilei*,  limitation*  of  Horace*  Lines  on  Cbrueos,  Personal  Observations  made  daring  the  Pro- 

and  other  Poeme  t  h  Q-*n-tke-comer"     Mr.  gress  of  the  British  Embassy  through  China, 

Q-in-the-comer  appears  to  be  a  young  author,  and  on  Iti  Voyage  to  aad  from  that  Couatry,ia 

s^  gives  fsJr  promise  of  something  better  ia  the  years  1816  and  1817.    It  will  comprise 

after-ttases.  the  author's  pergonal  narrative  of  the  motf  iu- 

A  immil  volume  under  the  title  of "  PtmraUtn  jerettiog  events  which  befel  the  British  Fm- 

ofrVorlde.or  Letter*,  kc  occasioned  by  Dr.  **?y  from  the  tine  of  its  leaving  England  ta 

CkatmertU  Osceiirss*."  discusses,  in  the  spirit  itt  J**™  5  to^?^r  wtl  ■»■  ■**•*•  •?  *J 

of  scepticism,  mostof  the  principles  and  Acts  If*010*?*  °*?lrml  ^fX' J1"-  n*0??™  •*  *• 

of  modern  astronomy ;  »d  cuarges  Dr.  Cbal-  cooatrki  vWted.  It  will  be  printed  in  quarto, 

nets  with  applying  what  the  author  considers  *?<*  be  illustrated  by  maps  and  other  run. 

as  errors  of  science  to  the  higher  claims  of  l"W,  ■**>'  the  sanction  of  the  Hon.  East- 

theology.  lDa*a  Cosspany,  and  be  dedicated  by  pereus* 

SJ^Im^!!^^^^  TkTfU^L^l      ***  Mamd  #  *•  by  Gaoaaa  Etxu,  esq.  on 
t^^A^^^tZf^SSZli  ^thec^m«ionersoftaeembassy,iaaq»r. 

A  new  satirical  novel,  called  "The  Steyne,"  •  -^^  miRKAe-i. 

will  make  its  appearaace  early  in  November.,  ^^  pw«— «. 

jfefcoasft*  Lod*e, or  7Yuato  •/  Famtfy  Pride*  nmw  ■«»■•»  *«•  **>■"•»■»• 

ia  4  vols,  by  a  Lady,  will  be  ready  in  Nov.  Rosabella  $  or  the  Mother's  Marriage.    By 

At  nms   Manner*  a  mood  t  S  vok.  •**  aathorof  the  Romance  of  the  Pyreuaeei, 

At  press,  Manner*,  a  novel  f  3  vols.  gm||to  3,,,.^^  &c#  s  Toh. 

Mr.  C.  Fiest  will  soon  publish  tae  Prraeta  The  Leper  of  the  City  of  Aoste :  tramlatel 

efSoUtude  and  other  Poeme.  from  the  French,  by  Helen  Mann  William*. 

Dr.  BoaftAKAit  will  immediately  pat  to  the  Some  Accoont  oTMyself.    By  Ctterks,Eerl 

press,  an  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul.  af  Erninenam.    4  vob. 

Thv  gentleman  practised  as  a  physician   for  P^J™"*  and  Phy«iogoomy.     By  Aide 

several  years  in  that  coantry,  daring  which  D*rcJ\  3  vols, 

time  he  was  employed  ia  collecting  infonna-  .  Beaachump ;  or  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  .By 

tion  relative  to  its  natural,  civil,  and  political  James  Hoi royd  Fielding.    4  vols, 

condition.  Howard  Castle  ;   or  a  Romance  from  the 

years  been  travelling  in  the  countries  sooth  of  "i? J*  vk^^^P?^K^J^re7 
nk'of^  fe^fe^ 

smwfirflm^  Seo^L^Conma.^ 

geography  of  northern  Africa.  „  (to  ^  e^pi^  in  x%)  Y 

The  Rev.  C.  MATtmnr,  aathor  of  the  trage-  Jrnry ,  or  the  Rose  of  Donald's  Cottage.  4vK 
dy  of  Bertram,is  printing  Tales  la  three  vols.      pJ^Jlioi  Homrt  *   a  eoUect,°0  «  Ongiaw 

btaemmmJ^St^^  Do^t  Despair, a  tale ;  by  W.Beck,dedi<f 

to  are  cantos,  entitled,  Psyche,  or  the  Soal.       ^  fo  ^  g^  ^^j  rmffa  ^bool  Socif^. 

Such  is  the  incessant  activity  of  the  press  in  A  Narrative  of  a  singaiar  Imposition  orac- 
fbe  northern  metropolis,  that  one  publishing  ti*ed  apon  the  Benevolence  of  a  Lady  is  me 
establishment  announces  for  speedy  poblica-  Vicinity  of  Bristol,  by  a  yoong  Womso  of  we 
ttion  the  following  new  and  promising  works:   name  of  Mary  Wil^os,nlias  Baker,  alias  n> 

I.  MaadevtHe,  a  domestic  story  of  the  sev-  kersteodt,  aliss  Camhoo,  Princess  of  Jsvms. 
onteanth  ceatary  in  England ;  by  Wm.  God-       Rosa,  or  Village  Incidents.    2  vols, 
win,  aathor  of  "  Caleb  Williams  <"  io  3  vols.       Tales  of  the  Fire-side.    S  vols. 
*     *.  Rob  Roy,  a  novel  i  by  the  aathorof  Wa-       Ramiren,  a  poem  ;  by  A.  C.  Dallas, 
verley,  he.  io  three  vols.  limo.  The  Greeks,  a  satirical  porm.  . 

*   3.  Tmvels  from  Vienna  tbroagb  LowerHnn-       Poems  and  Soogs,  chiedy  in  the  Scotim  w- 
gary,  with  some  account  of  Vienna  daring  the  alect :  by  Robert  Tannahill. 
Congrem  j  by  R.  Briobt,  M.D.  io  4to.  with       The  Hoars,  a  poem ;  by  J.  Hudson. 


■ameroos  engravings. 
4.  Dr.  Bt7o*ANAir*t  Nepaul. 


The  History  of  the  Ancient  Noble  J*£l 
-.  -^..  ^^^^.^^.^  .  *--—..  af  Mannyun  %   their  singular  omce  of  kirf1 

S.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  champion,  by  the  tenure  of  the  baronial  «aoor 
Ae  late  John  Krskiae,  of  Carnock,  D.D.  by  of  Scriveisby,  iotbe  county  of  Lincoln:  shj» 
SirHaifRT  MoircafB#aWBtxwooD,bart.8vo.  otter  dignitorial  tenures,  and  the  ***"*•£ 
Besides  oomerons  extensive  works  in  progress.    London,  Oxford,  Ac  on  the  coroaation-aiy  * 

bv  T  C    Rah  It  m_  rmit 

Three  considerable  works  oo  the  late  Em-  J»r«be  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  Melo-d*afafk 

Wsy  to  China  have  already  been  announced  Burletta,  in  three  Acts ;  by  Thomas  DIM*; 

2^  E*11  J.,k€,y  t2*M?rdl  "f  ,lter?fy  woHd  The  Youthful  Day*of  Fiidcric  the  Great;  • 

.coaiidtmble  gratification  in  tae  ensuing  winttf.  fnelo-drama,  in  two  Acts. 
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DEATH  ON  THE  PALE  HORSE.      - 


From  the  Lbertry  Gazette,  Nor.  t,  1817. 
Mm.  WttTft  EBW  PICTUEB,  "  THE  OrSKllftt  OF  TBS  SEVEN  SEALS* 

THERE  are  boundaries  to  human  with  indifference,  or  with  the  emotion* 
powers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  which  are  excited  by  tragedy,  where** 
province  of  genius  to  aim  at  the  accora-  our  fate  is  not  involved ;  and  sympathy 
plishment  of  great  designs  ;  such  as  nev-  faintly  supplies  the  place  of  personal  con- 
er  have  been  and  never  may  be  effected,  siderations  of  the  deepest,  of  eternal 
In  these  efforts  to  do  more  than  can  be  consequence. 

done,  all  that  can  be  done  is  achieved.  And  pictures  are  addressed  either  to 
The  failare  is  only  in  degree,  and  the  the  feeling  or  the  understanding  ;  and  in 
results  are  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  many  instances  to  both.  In  some  of 
perfection  attempted.  those  of  the  former  class  painted   by 

In  the  overwhelming  subject  before  us,  Rubens,  in  conjunction  with  Snyders, 
we  are  presented  with  an  exertion  of  ge-  we  have  no  emotions  excited  but  such 
nius,  which,  to  the  limited  capacity  of  as  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  spring 
uncivilized  man,  would  be  considered  no  from  the  spectacle  of  gladiators  and 
less  miraculous  than  the  prodigies  of  na-  their  savage  combats.  The  mangled 
ture  which  fill  his  mind  with  superstition  bodies  of  men  and  beasts  belong  to  this 
and  horror.  But  in  the  enlightened  and  class,  and  their  representation  scarcely 
highly  cultivated  state  of  society,  wonder  aspires  to  a  better  excitement  than  dis- 
gives  place  to  admiration,  and  while  we  gust.  Not  far  removed  in  point  of  ele- 
oontemplate  we  analyse.  vated  sentiment  may  be  stationed'  such 

This  daring  effort  of  art  anticipates  in  pictures  as  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
circumstantial  detail  a  period  of  the  most  cents,  and  most  of  the  martyrdoms, 
terrible  mystery,  of  which  the  mind  only  These  are -equally  painful  to  the  sight 
catches  a  glimpse  and  instantly  withdraws,  and  are  only  excused  by  the  motives 
as  if  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  were  rent  whence  they  arose, — to  excite  detesta- 
asunder,  and  it  were  impossible  for  hu-  tion  of  persecution,  to  inspire  fortitude 
manity  to  support  the  unfolded  view  of  in  bearing  the  cruellest  inflictions  of 
things  so  incomprehensible  and  so  ap-  barbarity,  and  to  fan  that  flame  of  de- 
palling.  When  seen  under  the  power  of  votion  which  was  esteemed  necessary  to 
prophesy,  as  a  series  of  events  that  shall  everlasting  happiness.  Yet  with  all  ' 
happen  in  the  latter  days,  we  are  too  these  advantages,  is  it  not  evident  that 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue  to  look  on  the  alleged  causes  have  failed  to  pro- 
2S       Atuexecm.    Vol.  2. 
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duce  the  proposed  effects,  and  that,  al- 
most universally,  these  works  have  come 
to  be  considered  simply  as  the  proofs  of 
the  artist's  merit  and  the  criteria  of  his 
style  ? 

No  picture  ever  aimed  at  a  higher 
character  more  distinctly  than  that  which 
has  led  to  these  remarks.  The  subject 
is  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  which 
a  Christian  can  imagine, — it  embraces 
the  final  destruction  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  blessed.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Vlth  chapter  of  Revela- 
tions, "  the  opening  of  the  seals." 

«  And  I  nw  when  the  Lunbofoned  one  of  the  semis, 
•ad  I  heard  as  it  were  the  aone  of  thunder,  on*  of  the 
tour  bout*  laying.  Come  and  See, 

**  And  I  iawv  and  behold  a  white  hone,  and  he  that 
•at  on  him  had  a  bow  ;  and  a  crown  was  given  onto 
him:  and  he  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

**  And  when  he  had  opened  the  second  teal,  I  heard 
the  second  beast  say,  Come  and  See. 

M  And  there  went  oat  another  horse  that  was  reds 
•ad  power  was  given  to  htm  that  sat  thera\n  to  take 
pane*  from  the  earth,  and  that  they  should  kill  one 
another :  and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great  sword. 

*  And  when  he  had  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard 
fee  third  beast  say,  Came  and  See, 

•  MAndIbehetd,andlo,a  Mack  horse ;  and  he  that 
•at  on  him  hada  pair  of  balances  in  his  band. 

**  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  fourth  beast  say.  Come  and  See. 

"AM  Hooked,  and  beholds  pale  bone:  and  his 
name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  hell  followed 
with  him.  And  power  was  given  unto  him  over  the 
fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and  with 
hunger,  and  with  death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the 
earth. 

*  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under 
the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held." 

When  we  read  this  tremendous  pas- 
sage, we  are  ready  to  accuse  that  pencil 
of  temerity,  which  would  veuture  on  its 
visible  representation,  and  we  ask,  "  does 
it  not  exist  beyond  the*reach  of  art  V} 
The  human  understanding  is  lost  in  its 
comprehension,  and  the  soul  of  man 
wilders  in  the  imagination  of  but  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  "its  hdrrors.  Only  allow 
the  mind  to  pursue  one  of  its  images, 
44  and  hi*  name  that  sat  on  him  was 
Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him.'1 
Who  even  in  the  wildest  of  fancies,  can 
form  a  conception  of  this  ?  The  Man- 
fred of  Lord  Byron  is  as  a  grain  of  sand 
to  the  universe,  in.  comparison  with  its 
dreard  array  ;  Milton's  pandemonium, 
the  most  meagre  sketch  !    And  how  much 


more  difficult  was  the  undertaking  to 
place  before  the  sense  of  sight  a  picture 
of  that,  at  the  approach  to  which,  as  a 
mere  vision  of  the  brain,  we  are  over- 
whelmed and  confounded.  As  must 
have  been  anticipated,  the  artist  has  hill- 
ed ;  but,  as  our  preliminary  observations 
tend  to  show,  this  is  a  "  failure  in  ds> 
gree,"  which,  falling  short  of  what  was 
impossible,  affords  a  noble  proof  of  the 
genius  which  prompted  the  trial,  and  ac- 
complishes a  work  of  the  highest  order 
of  excellence.  Unlike  the  wicked  de- 
sign of  Macbeth,  where  "  the  attempt, 
and  not  the  deed,"  was  ruin  ;  here  the 
deed  was  unattainable,  but  the  attempt 
was  great,  and  has  been  greatly  suc- 
cessful. 

The  centre  of  the  canvas  is  occupied 
by  the  principal  figure,  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse.  It  is  a  masterly  perform* 
anca,  bold,  rapid,  and  grand.  Issuing 
from  a  cloudy  Volume,  the  supernatural 
courser  paws  space  in  his  career,  and  the 
crowned  spectrd  that  sits  on  him  is  sub- 
limely conceived.  His  right  arm  is 
wreathed  with  a  serpent,  and  each  band 
grasps  a  meteoric  fascia  of  desolation* 
A  noble  group  below  the  horse's  feet  on 
the  left  indicates  one  part  of  the  power 
given  to  his  rider: — a  lady  lies  dead, 
and  her  husband  and  two  children  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  lament  her,  while  they 
await  their  own  annihilation.  These 
four  figures  are  finely  composed.  On 
the  right  of  the  horse  the  power  to  kill, 
"  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth,"  is  ex- 
pressed with  a  classic  and  yet  terrible 
truth*  Men  in  conflict  with  lions,  ttgen* 
bulls,  &c  (all  sacrifices  to  their  destruc- 
tive dominion  under  every  form  of  suf- 
fering ;  tossed,  torn,  and  mangled,  they 
expire  in  blood  and  agony.  This  min- 
gled mass  of  human  desolation  is  carried 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  picture  by  other 
scenes  of  death  in  the  distance  ;  and 
above,  in  the  air,  an  appropriate  and 
admirable  relief  is  given  by  the  view  of 
a  heron  killed  by  an  eagle.  In  a  murky 
congregation  of  pestilential  vapours  be* 
hind  Death,  the  following  of  HeU  » 
thrown  into  gloom  and  shadow.  Un- 
formed and  horrid  monsters  animate  the 
storm.  The  darkness  visible  betrays 
their  indistinct  and  obscene  shapes,  as 
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they    seem    to   pursue,  their     ghastly  and  instrument    That  be  has  achieved 

eoufse,  his  purpose,  may,  we  trust  be  gathered 

.-,..,.      ,   M    . .  .    #  even  from  our  feint  outline.     But  though 

And  through  the  palpable  oUcare  find  out  •    •        •  »  j  ^u;^.«    ;♦ 

5        f-j—  it  has  been  only  a  secondary  object,  it 

uncou    *aj#  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  meebaui- 

What  we  have  already  described  fills  <**  MM  belonging  to  the  highest  branch 
folly  one-half  of  the  picture  from  the  ot' art  has  been  neglected.  Mr.  West 
centre  to  the  left  of  the  spectator,  while  ******  t0  th*  heart  through  the  eye.  1  be 
the  vision  of  Hell  occupies  the  middle  oomposition  as  a  whole  is  truly  grand, 
distance,  and  stretches  towards  the  right.  The  spirit  of  vigorous  manhood  »  id  its 
Before  this  cloud  of  infernal  forms  is  the  conception,  and  the  judgment  of  matured 
representation  of  the  black  horse  of  the  ^P«nence  in  its  treatment.  1  here  is 
third  seal,  withits  rider,  and  the  balances  indeed  little  regard  paid  to  the  fascma- 
in  his  hand.  Approaching  the  fore-  tionsofcotonring,or  to  the  mere  distnhu- 
ground  there  are  two  figures  of  Pesti-  tion  of  light  and  shadow,  though  the  gen- 
lenceand  Famine,  conceived  with  un-  eral  tone  of  colon r  is  <umable  to  the  sub- 
common  vigour,  and  executed  in  a  most  Ject*  and  the  chiaro-scuro  has  not  been 
affecting  style.  Hence,  to  the  right,  the  neglected  :  but  the  great  excellence  ot 
opening  of  the  the  first  and  second  seals  the  P*«*  »*  that  lt  ,s  addressed  to  the 
obtains  a  local  habitation.  The  White  mind  •«  a  sacred  lesson,  and  not  by 
Horse,  and  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  meretricious  graces  merely  to  the  sight, 
with  a  bow  in  his  hand,  going  forth  con-  M  a  spectacle  to  be  examined  and  cnu- 
quering  and  to  conquer,  is,  though  not  ci8ed  For  its  means  rather  than  its  en* 
the  first  in  point  of  pictorial  interest,  the  0ne°r  tne  difficulties  hardest  to  be  ow* 
first  in  pictorial  beauty,  of  the  whole  come>  a*™  to  us  to  have  consisted  m 
composition.  The  horse  is  without  tne  management  of  the  aeconda/y  parts, 
trappings  or  harness,  and  an  exquisite  so  a*  to  preserve  an  epic  unity  in  the 
academy  study.  The  head  of  Christ  is  principal  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
fn  profile,  and  the  eye  directed  to  a  be-  al[ot  sufficient  dignity  to  the  variety  of 
atic  vision  in  the  heaven*,  which  shows  BTeat  episodes,  which  each  of  the  other 
that  his  conquering  was  not  of  this  world,  s^9  n,ay  be  considered.  This  was  ren- 
The  souls  of  the  blest  are  here  peen  re-  dered  more  trying  from  the  circumstance 
joicing  in  the  presence  of  their  Redeem-  of  one  of  these  introducing  the  Son  of 
er.  The  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  God  himself ;  for  Mr.  West's  interpre- 
this  passage  leaves  description  far  off;  tati°n  of  Christ  being  typified  by  the  ri- 
it  must  'be  seen  to  be  felt  and  under-  der  of  the  White  Horse,  is  borne  out  by 
stood.  the  general  context,  and  by  reference  to 

Behind  is  the  red  horse  in  all  the  ar-  *«©  45th  Psalm,  v.  4  and  5.  In  this 
ray  of  war;  a  helmed  warrior  bestrides  respect  we  conceive  him  to  have  been 
him,  whose  sword,  and  also  his  attitude,  eminently*  happy  ;  for  he  has  not  only 
and  attention  to  a  field  of  battle  in  per-  surmounted  an  obstacle  of  no  slight  im- 
tpective,  tell  that  his  cruel  power  over  portance,  but  converted  it  into  a  beauty 
men  is  that  they  should  kill  one  another,  of  the  foremost  order.  He  has.  formed 
Two  doves  in  the  foreground  of  these  through  it  the  finest  and  most  natural 
seals  (one* of  them  dead)  complete,  as  contrast ;  and  combining^  the  images  of 
far  as  our  recollection  serves,  the  promi-  horror  and  of  hope,  displayed  the  foun- 
nent  objects  of  this  stupendous  picture,  tains    of  mercy    and   immortal    glory, 

It  will  occur  to  every  mind  that  the  beyond  the  reign  of  devastation  and 
▼enerableheadof  the  British  school  has  universal  wreck. 

io  this  production  aimed  chiefly  at  the  If  we  were  called  on  to  point  out  a 
most  sublime  characteristic  art, — to  im-  blemish  in  the  work,  we  would  say  that 
press  the  soul  .of  the  beholder  with  devo-  the  crossing  of  the  action  of  the  first  and 
tional  awe  aud  holy  adoration  of  the  di-  second  s^als  is  ihe  spot  we  fix  on.  The 
viattyfto  whom  these  are  but  symbols  vision  of  Christ  towards  heaven  traverses 
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!  the  vision  of  the  warrior  towards  earth ;  produced  on  our  minds,  as  of  one  of  die 

,  and  perhaps  there  is  something  too  much  most  powerful  efforts  of  human  genius ; 

|  in  common  between  the  white  and  red  an  immortal  honour  to  the  extraordinary 

horses.     We  know  not  how  these  mat-  man  who  painted  it,  to  the  British  arts, 

[  ters  could  have  been  avoided  ;   but  it  to  the  country,  and  to  the  age. 

.  does  appear  to  us  that  with  all  the  skill  Theopeningoftheseals,oneoftbeinoft 
exhibited  in  the  endeavour  to  separate  terrible  mysteries  in  the  Christian  relig- 
and  distinguish  the  two,  there  is  still  too  ion,  seemed  almost  above  the  powers  of 
much  of  the  semblance  of  compan-  art  But  what  Milton  has  achieved  in 
ionship.  verse,  is  not  faintly  followed  by  West 
But  we  will  not  dash  this  essay  by  on  canvas  ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty 
closing  it  with  even  the  shadow  of  fault-  years  he  has,  by  this  effort,  in  our  bom- 
finding.  Truly  we  can  speak  of  Death  ble  judgraent^^poDsummated  his  immor- 
on  the  Pale  Horse  from  the  effect  it  tality.         •  -  *>  • 

\ 
LEGENDS  OF  LAMPIDOSA. 

From  the  Burope*n  Magazine, 

THE  ITALIAN.  selves  with  coronets,  pendents,  chains, 

«  r  |  lELL  me  not  of  our  Ariosto  and  girdles,  rings,  spangles,  and  versicolor 

-■-  Petrarch!"  exclaimed  the  learn*  ribbands?  Why  are  their  glorious  shews 
ed  Doctor  Busbequius  Buonavisa  to  his  with  scarfs,  fans,  feathers,  furs,  masks 
nephew  Count  Blandalma,  a3  they  walk-  laces,  tiffanies,  ruffs,  fails,  calls,  cuffs 
ed  in  the  great  square  of  Padua  :  "  All  damasks,  velvets,  cloth  of  gold  and  sil- 
the  books  in  the  Vatican  or  the  Alexan-  ver  ? — To  what  end  are  their  crisped 
drian  library,  if  they  could  be  found,  hair,  painted  faces,  gold-fringed  petti- 
should  never  convince  me  that  woman  coats,  baring  of  shoulders  and  wrists  ? 
is  not  an  evil.  What  says  the  Talmud  ?  Such  stiffening  with  cork — streightening 
What  said  the  Council  of  Nice  ?  and  with  whalebone — sometimes  crushed  and 
the  Koran,  and  the  Institutes  of  Menu —  crucified — anon  in  lax  clothes,  a  hundred 
and — ay,  and  our  own  college  1 — Do  yards  I  think  in  a  gown  and  sleeve  ?  then 
they  not  all  agree  that  the  Creator  did  short,  up,  down,  high,  low,  thick,  or 
Dot  send  woman  till  he  was  asked,  lest  we  thin  ?  making  themselves,  like  the  bark  of 
should  tax  him  with  malice  ? — 4  Woe  to  a  cinnamon  tree,  best  outside  !*— An- 
the  father  of  daughters  !'  said  the  Rab-  swer  me,  Signor  Ludovico  Blandalma, 
bi  Ben  Sirai ;  and  I  answer — Woe  to  answer  me." 
husbands  I"  '*  There  can  be  no  answer,  uncle, 

u  Sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  meek-  to  such  a  congregation  of  questions,  un- 

ly,   "  I  might  also  defy  you  to  shew  me  les3  I  repeat  the  catechism  of  your  friend 

amy  poet,  historian,  or  philosopher,  from  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  who  composed 

Hesiod  to  Voltaire,  who  has  not  contra-  it,  perhaps,  when   he  meditated  matri- 

dicted  himself  at  least  six  times  on  this  mony.     *  Hast  thou  means  ? — thou  hast 

•     subject."  one  to  keep  and  increase  th«m — Hast 

*  Well,  boy,  well ! — and  what  does  none  ? — thou  hast  one  to  help  thee.—- 

that  prove,  except  that  when   women  Art  in  prosperity  1 — thy  happiness  is 

were  created,  fools  became  necessary  1  doubled — Art  in  adversity  ?  she'll  com- 

— But  what  were  they  in  Hesiod's  days,  fort   and  direct    thee — Art  at  home ! 

and  what  are   they  now  ?    Ask  Ovid,  — she'll  drive    away  melancholy — Art 

Luciao,  Terence,  or  Petronius  ! — Hear  abroad  ? — she'll  wish  and  welcome  thy 

the  English  sage  in  1617 — *  For  what  return — There  is  no  delight  without  so- 

end,'  says  he,    4  are  women  so  new-fan-  ciety — no  society  like  a  wife's." 
gled,  uostaid,  and  prodigious  in  their  at-       "  Hold,  hold  !"     interrupted  Doctor 

tires,   unbeBtting  age,  place,  quality,  or  Busbequius — u  listen  to  the  obverse  side 

condition  ? — Why  do  they  deck  them-  —  •  Kast  thou  means  ? — thou  hast.on* 
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to  spend  them— Hast  none  ? — thy  beg-  employed  as  public  seats  of  exhibition 
gary  is  increased — Art  in  prosperity  ? —  for  all  the  insolvent  debtors  in  Padua, 
thy  share  is  ended — Art  in  adversity  1 —  and  they  would  be  equally  useful  if  vix- 
she'll  make  it  like  Job's. — Art  at  home  ?  ens  were  required  to  stand  on  them  bare- 
— she'll  scold  thee  out  of  doors — Art  foot.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  famous 
abroad  ?— if  thou  beest  wise,  keep  thee  circle  at  Stonehenge  was  contrived  by 
so.  Nothing  easier  than  solitude,  no  the  wisdom  of  ancient  Britons  for  that 
solitude   like  a  bachelor's.' — Why,  how  purpose." 

now/  Whence  comes  that  oftuscation  of  Whether  either  or  both  these  expe- 
lace,  Ludovico  ?"  dients  would  have  bven  successful,  re- 

"  Nothing,  Sir,"  replied  the  nephew,  mains  in  eternal  doubt,  as  the  next  mo- 
smiling,  with  downcast  eyes — "  a  flush,  ment  brought  Ludovico  a  special  mes- 
perhaps,  from  indigestion."  senger,  announcing  the  death  of  his  wife 

**  Fuliginous  vapours,  child  !  Sava-  on  her  way  to  the  baths  of  Pisa.  As 
narola  and  Professor  Menadous  pre-  this  event  happened  at  a  distance  so  con- 
scribe  diaztnziber,  diacapers,  and  dia-  venient,  there  was  no  occasion  for  much 
cinnamonum,  with  the  syrup  of  borage  solemnity  of  mourning  ;  one  of  her  rela- 
and  scolopendra,  to  remove  them.  This  tive3,  with  whom  he  was  not  personally 
is  an  irregular  syncopatic  pulse,  which  acquainted,  had  arranged  her  funeral ; 
indicates  a  chronic  disease.  and  Ludovico  carried  his  sable  mockery 

44  Very  possibly,  dear  uncle,  for  I  to  "  midnight  dancas  and  the  public 
have  taken  a  wife."  show**  with  great  satisfaction.     But,  as 

44  By  the  heart  of  man  !  (which  is  no  custom  is  second  nature,  the  unusual 
profane  oath,  as  I  know  not  what  the  tranquillity  which  he  now  enjoyed  be- 
thing  is  made  ol)  I  am  glad  to  hear  it !  came  gradually  an  incumbrance,  and  be  ^ 
— A  wife,  saith  the  Hindoos,  is  the  staff  began  to  regret  the  varieties  and  inequal- 
aud  salvation  of  her  husband  ;  meaning,  ilies  of  his  domestic  life.  His  uncle, 
no  doubt,  that  she  chastises  him  in  this  after  quoting  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Epicte- 
world.  I  congratulate  thee,  Ludovico,  tus  and  every  other  ancient  reasoner 
on  thy  progress  through  purgatory."  against  melancholy,  pre?cribed  travelling, 

"  Spare  your  laillery,"  answered  Blan-  and  determined  to  accompany  hiin  in  his 
dalma,  with  a  deeper  Hush, u  I  should  not  tour  through  the  Mediterranean  folcs 
have  announced  my  marriage  to  a  cynic  himself.  As  a  busy  indolence  was  Lu- 
so  professed,  if  I  had  not  also  had  reason  dovico's  only  motive,  and  his  uncle  had 
to  acknowledge  my  conversion  to  his  none  except  his  delight  in  curious  re- 
system,  and  my  intended  separation  search  among  antiquities,  their  first  dis- 
from "  embarkation  was  on  the  isle  of  Mytilene 

44  From  your  wife,  nephew!"  inter-  — "  Here,"  said  Dr.  BuBbequius,  as  they 
posed  the  cynic,  charmed  with  this  op-  walked  from  the  ship's  boat  along  the 
portunity  to  reason  on  both  sides  of  windings  of  a  graceful  coast,  and  looked 
the  question — "  abstractedly,  a  wife  is  towards  a  cassino  half  covered  with 
an  evil,  but  relatively  she  is  a  benefit,  be-  orange-blossoms — *4  here  is  the  ftf  resi- 
causeshe  exercises  the  cardinal  virtues."     dence  for  a  man  whose  imagination  ran* 

44  Sir,  there  was  no  enduring  her  dia-  give  no  flashes  of  l»ght  exception  a  *um- 
bolicaj  temper."  mer's  day,  like  a  Swedish    marigold — 

44  That  is  another  prejudice  of  igno-  here,  in  the  ancient  Lesbos,  the  ccurt-ol 
ranee,  nephew.  We  have  no  reason  to  Cytherea,  and  consequently  exempt  iVom 
believe  that  Satan  has  a  woman's  tongue;  shrews,  as  all  isles  are  usually  safe 
but,  admitting  that  a  shrewish  temper  from  scorpions." — Ludovico  sighed  in 
and  a  demoniacal  one  are  synonimous,  silence,  and  approached  the  garden-gnte, 
I  can  suggest  a  remedy.  When  ycur  where  the  owner  stood  awaiting  their  lt- 
wife  is  eloquent,  answer  her  in  the  rival.  The  terms  of  their  admission  as 
words  of  Aristophanes — **  Brecc,  ekex,  temporary  guests  were  easily  concluded 
ko-ax,  ko-ax,  oop — oop  !" — Or  there  is  with  Signor  Furbiuo,  who  received  them 
another  expedient  : — the  stones  in  this  with  Italian  civility.  But  tvhen  they 
market-place,  as  you  know,  were  once  required  his  signature  to  the  contract,  he 
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informed  them,  that' ceremony  would  be  rating  hit  eyebrows,  and  fixing  bw 
performed  by  bin  daughter. — u  I  abhor  round  person  precisely  erect,  **  though 
all  reference  to  female  wisdom,"  said  every  code  of  lawn  and  every  nauaiai 
Dr.  Busbequius — "  it  always  makes  a  opinion,  from  the  lex  Julia  of  the  Ro- 
man more  uneasy  than  bis  own  :  Why  mans  to  the  talk  of  a  Catawba  chief,  aJ- 
must  we  ha?e  a  female  signatare  ?" —  lows  us  to  form  contracts,  either  pubtie 
"  Sir/'  replied  the  master  of  the  villa,  or  domestic,  without  female  aid,  I  ana 
u  I  have  been  naturalized  in  this  inland  instructed  that  your  consent  is  necessary 
long  enough  to  acquaint  you  with  its  before  we  can  be  domiciliated  here."— 
laws.  Here  the  eldest  daughter  posses-  "  Is  talking  your  profession  I  said  tbe 
ses  all  the  rights  allotted  to  a  first-born  Lesbian,  fixing  her  large  bright  eyes  on. 
son  in  other  countries  :  the  second  is  her  orator — "  if  it  is,  you  shall  teach  my 
her  menial  servant,  wears  only  a  coarse  macaw.  I  want  him  to  learn  Italian 
brown  garb,  and  is  condemned  to  celi-  with  a  pure  academical  accent ;  and  I 
bacy.  If  unfortunately  a  third  daugh-  admit  no  strangers  unless  they  conform 
ter  arrives,  she  claims  all  that  her  parents  to  our  customs.  Have  you  any  name 
may  have  accumulated  since  the  eldest's  or  business  here  ?" — "  My  name,"  re- 
birth, and  the  fourth  in  succession  is  her  torted  her  guest,  "  which  was  never  ask- 
servant,  or  Calogria.  Thus,  gentlemen;  ed  before  without  respect,  is  Busbequius 
our  daughters  are  alternately  heiresses  Buonavisa,  physician  and  professor  o€ 
and  slaves,  and  our  sons  must  seek  their  philology  in  Padua  ;  and  when  my  ne- 
fortunes  in  other  lands,  or  be  humble  phew  has  recovered  his  health,  I  thank 
vassals  at  home,  since  all  the  wealth.  Heaven,  1  shall  have  no  business  here." 
liberty,  and  power  belong  to  our  wives."  — "  Now  1"  said  Lesbia,  "  does  a  pby- 
— "  Why,  then,"  exclaimed  the  pbiloso-  sician  dare  to  see  a  sick  man  T" — u  What 
pher,  «•  this  is  worse  than  Egyptian  bon-  would  our  academy  have  to  do,  madam, 
dage;  even  in  Cleopatra's  days,  her  if  men  were  not  sick  ?" — "  Nothing, 
subjects  allowed  women  to  command  Mr.  Busbequius  ;  and  therefore  our 
only  one  day  in  the  year  !  Sir,  it  is  plain  custom  is  to  chastise  a  physician  every 
you  require  a  courageous  leader  to  break  day  until  his  patient  recovers." — u  But* 
these  hideous  fetters  ;  and  if  you  dare  good  lady,  my  nephew  is  only  sick  in 
follow  me,  I  will  harangue  your  coun-  mind,  and  requires  no  medicine  except 
try  men   in   their  senate-house  till  they  wine  and  a  clear  atmosphere,  which,   as 

resolve  on  emancipation." — "You  would  Boerhaave  saith " — 4t  I  have  no  ob- 

find  none  but  women  there,  Sir !"  an*  jection  to  hear  you  talk,"  interrupted 
swered  Fu rhino,  laughing  ;  "  and  your  Lesbia,  "  provided  you  are  useful  in  tbe 
own  emancipation  would  be  rather  meantime— either  hold  my  lap-dog,  or 
doubtful.  As  for  myself,  I  am  not  very  this  skein  of  silk  while  I  unwind  it. 
unfortunate,  being  a  widower  with  only  But  is  not  your  real  name  Boerhaave  t 
two  daughters  ;  but  I  must  act  as  the  I  have  seen  your  face  before  in  bis  pie- 
steward  of  the  eldest,  and  one  of  you,  ture  ;  and  if  I  could  learn  Latin,  I 
gentlemen,  must  sign  this  contract  in  ber  would  read  his  works,  and  be  physician- 
presence."  general  to  the  island." 

Highly  amused  by  his  uncle's  vehe-  The  latter  part  of  this  speech  so  near- 
k  roent  indignation  and  eagerness  to  com-  ly  resembled  a  compliment,  that  it  re- 
bat  this  prodigious  system,  Blandalma  conciled  bim  to  the  first ;  and  Dr.  Bus- 
willingly  ceded  to  his  seniority  the  pri-  bequius,  forgetting  how  ill  bis  portly  re- 
vilege  of  guaranteeing  the  contract.  With  semblance  to  Boerhaave  qualified  him 
his  college  peruke  placed  on  one  side,  for  a  silk  winder,  quietly  performed  that 
bis  left  arm  behind,  and  his  right  advan-  office  while  he  made  an  oration  on  mod- 
ced  with  tbe  roll  of  parchment  in  the  ical  science,  and  ended  it  by  signing  tbe  ' 
posture  of  Cicero's  statue,  Dr.  Busbe-  contract  as  Lesbia  dictated.  It  must 
quius  presented  himself  before  the  Les-  be  confessed  that  she  unravelled  ber  silk 
bian  lady,  who  sat  alone  in  a  superb  with  fingers  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
apartment,  leaning  on  her  embroidery,  employed  eyes  whose  brilliance  was 
— "  Madam  ;"  said  the  philosopher,  ele-  heightened  by  the  artificial  eyebrow  and 
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rich  complexion  peculiar  to  Mytilene.  their  intercourse  soon  touched  his  imag- 
The  philosopher  returned  to  hid  ne-  ination  sufficiently  to  rouse  him  from  in- 
pbew  io  a  very  eloquent  mood,  and  dw-  difference,  and  the  obstacle  created  by 
turned  bis  rest  more  than  halt'theuightby  the  laws  of  Mytilene  became  an  incite- 
descanting  on  the  absurdity  of  this  isl-  roent  This  mystery,  and  its  enlivening 
and's  customs,  and  the  necessity  of  cor-  effect  on  his  mind,  would  not  have  es~ 
leottng  them.  Before  day-break,  he  capea"  inquisition,  if  his  uncle's  attention 
had  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be  had  not  been  equally  occupied.  With 
wisest  to  enlighten  and  reform  the  ladiea  a  serious  and  declared  design  to  convince 
of  Mytilene,  and  for  this  purpose  he  Lesbia  of  the  follies  authorized  by  the 
resolved  to  teach  Lesbia  Latin.  Blan-  custom  of  the  isle,  he  visited  her  apart- 
dalraa  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  his  un-  ment  daily,  and  soon  discovered  that  her 
de's  quixotism  ;  but,  as  the  sovereign  mind,  if  properly  enlightened,  would  in- 
lady  of  the  family  did  not  require  or  per-  cline  to  exchange  an  absurd  prerogative 
mit  his  attendance,  he  resolved  to  enjoy  for  the  softer  influence  allowed  to  fe- 
the  pleasures  of  her  villa.  And  as  hi?  males.  At  first  Lesbia  seemed  curious- 
former  sufferings  had  disposed  him  to  ly  interested  in  the  enormous  volumes, 
compassion,  be  took  some  pains  to  ac-  brought  by  her  fcew  teacher,  who  coi- 
quaint  himself  with  her  younger  sister,  lected  the  most  ancient  and  ample  ones  ' 
whom  the  fantastical  laws  condemned  to  on  the  subject  of  due  supremacy  and  sub- 
perpetual  servitude.  After  many  sol  ha-  ordination.  But  Lesbia  never  reasoned, 
ry  rambles  in  the  orangery,  he  saw  a  though  she  argued  continually  ;  and  it 
female  there  laboriously  arranging  its  was  not  easy  to  debate  with  an  oppo- 
trellis  in  a  dark  brown  habit  of  the  nent  who  answered  the  gravest  arguments 
coarsest  cloth  and  most  ungraceful  form,  by  a  laugh  or  a  jest  And  as  she  al- 
with  a  long  and  thick  veil  which  con-  ways  found  some  employment  for  him 
eealed  all  her  face.  Her  hair  was  close-  during  his  harangues,  poor  Busbequius 
ly  gathered  under  her  hood,  and  her  spent  half  his  time  in  regulating  her  avia- 
hands  appeared  of  an  olive  tint  roughen-  ry,  selecting  bouquets,  and  holding  her 
ed  by  labour.  It  was  not  difficult  to  music-book  while  she  adapted  the  odes 
recognise  the  unfortunate  Calogria  in  of  the  first  Lesbian  poetess  to  the  half- 
this  costume  ;  and  if  her  fate  had  been  antique  lyre  still  used  in  Mytilene.  Af- 
leas  entitled  to  benevolent  concern,  she  ter  a  few  interviews,  he  discovered  that 
would  have  won  it  by  the  meek  humility  her  figure  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
in  her  gestures,  as  she  offered  her  banket  her  island  would  afford  Italian  sculptors 
of  oranges.  This  simple  action,  though  ao  admirable  model  of  an  Amazon  ; 
probably  due  to  the  languor  of  his  faded  that  her  modern  Greek  manuscripts  de- 
countenance,  was  sufficient  to  claim  served  a  place  in  the  academy  ot  Pisa  ; 
Blaodalma's  gratitude,  and  to  manifest  and  that  she  might  be  rendered  a  very 
the  natural  grace  and  courtesy  of  the  useful  amanuensis  if  her  notions  of  fe- 
Calogrja.  As  the  custom  of  Mytilene  male  independence  could  be  subdued. 
forbids  that  unhappy  class  of  females  to  Instigated,  as  he  always  said,  by  rib  mo- 
converse  with  strangers,  she  made  no  tive  but  the  public  good,  our  professor 
verbal  reply  to  his  civility,  but  her  si-  lengthened  his  visits  every  day,  and  cer- 
lence  had  more  charms  than  eloquence,  tainly  enlarged  his  fund  of  science.  For 
Nor  was  Ludovico  slow  in  observing  her  Lesbia  persecuted  him  with  questions 
activity  and  skill  in  her  father's  household,  respecting  the  dress  of  his  countrywomen, 
and  patient  submission  to  the  tasks impos-  and  would  not  understand  bis  descrip- 
ed  on  her  by  her  capricious  and  imperious  tions  till  he  endeavoured  to  exemplify 
sister.  She  had  no  leisure,  perhaps  no  them  by  tying  on  his  cloak  and  folding 
wish,  to  cultivate  finer  talents  ;  yet  she  his  official  scarf  in  the  style  of  a  Paduan 
found  means  to  display  the  sweetness  of  lady.  And  as  she  found  his  education 
her  voice  in  Lesbian  songs,  and  to  prove  very  deficient,  she  told  him,  in  the  most 
a  delicate  and  ready  wit  in  her  brief  re-  important  points ;  she  compelled  him  to 
plies  to  the  billets  hazarded  by  Lndovi-  pour  her  coffee,  arrange  her  work-table, 
co.     For   the  mystery  which  iuvolved  and  carry  her  parasol,  which  he  endured 
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with  tolerable  grace,  as  his  obedience 
was  an  easy  price  for  her  attention  to 
his  precepts.  With  all  the  dignity  and 
self-approbation  of  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  philosophy,  Dr.  Busbequius  sat  by 
her  side,  gravely  learning  to  knit  while 
Lesbia  pretended  to  read  Cicero's  letters 
respecting  his  wife's  domestic  virtues  of 
iudustry  and  meekness,  in  a  tone  of  pro- 
found attention  and  respect.  We  must 
confess  these  studies  were  often  inter- 
rupted by  a  symphony  on  the  Lesbian 
lyre,  which  she  touched  with  skill  enough 
to  have  enchanted  Ludovico  himself, 
whose  first  quarrel  with  his  deceased 
wife  had  been  because  she  refused  to 
Jearn  the  science  he  idolized. 

After, some  weeks  had  passed,  the  phi- 
losopher, one  day,  accosted  bis  nephew 
with  a  mysterious  air  ;  and  having  inti- 
mated, rather  awkwardly,  that  public 
benefits  sometimes  require  private  sac- 
rifices, announced  his  intended  marriage 
with  Lesbia.  "  Superior  reason,"  said 
he,  assuming  a  sublime  tone,  "  has  de- 
termined her  to  leave  this  seat  of  barba- 
rous prejudices,  and  to  learn  the  true 
graces  of  her  sex  in  Italy.  After  this, 
Ludovico,  let  no  one  doubt  the  prevail- 
ing force  of  masculine  rhetoric,  wisdom, 
and  perseverance." 

Blandalma  had  not  been  wholly  blind 
to  the  progress  of  his  uncle's  wisdom  ; 
but  as  it  had  furnished  bofh  a  shelter 
and  an  excuse  for  his  own,  be  made  no 
attempt  to  oppose  it ;  and  very  com- 
placently inquired  how  he  intended  to 
convey  a  bride  from  a  place  where  mar- 
riages with  aliens  are  unfavourably 
viewed.  The  philosopher  had  formed 
a  plan  to  elude  all  obstacles,  and  pro- 
posed that  their  felucca  should  be  equip- 
ped as  if  for  a  short  excursion,  and  Les- 
bia invited  to  partake  it.  Blandalma 
listened  with  unfeigned  pleasure  to  a 
scheme  which  accorded  so  well  with  one 
he  did  not  yet  venture  to  avow.  He 
felt,  it  is  true,  some  pity  on  his  uncle's 
account,  when  he  saw  him  fascinated  by 
wit  and  beauty  into  a  ridiculous  union  ; 
but  congratulated  himself  that  his  second 
choice  was  founded  on  the  sure  attrac- 
tions of  a  meek  and  well-subdued  tem- 
per. Never  doubting  that  the  Calogria 
would  Be  permitted  to  accompany  her 


sister  in  the  projected  voyage,  Blandal- 
ma instantly  provided  his  felucca  with  a 
trusty  crew,  and  took  his  station  in  the 
cabin,  as  his  uncle  requested,  to  receive 
the  fair  companion  of  their  adventure 
with  due  respect.  He  bad  never  yet 
been  admitted  into  her  presence,  as  his 
indolent  indifference  had  provoked  the 
capricious  haughtiness  of  her  temper; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  expected  to  see  a 
face  as  shrewishly  forbidding  as  some 
degree  of  youth  and  beauty  could  per- 
mit in  Lesbia,  and  the  utmost  softies 
in  her  sister's,  which  he  had  never  yet 
seen  unveiled.  But  when  the  lady  en- 
tered, triumphantly  ushered  by  bis  un- 
cle, and  threw  aside  her  boat-cloak,  be 
recognized,  notwithstanding  the  artificial 
eyebrows  and  high  Vermillion  added  to 
suit  her  Lesbian  costume,  the  feature!  of 
his  own  wife.  Astonishment  at  this 
resurrection,  and  perhaps  a  sensation  not 
unlike  horror,  were  so  visible  in  his  face, 
that  Dr.  Busbequius  stood  aghast,  and 
mechanically  felt  for  his  luncet  in  expec- 
tation of  a  swoon.  The  Countess  Blan- 
dalma, less  surprised  at  the  effect  of  her 
appearance,  bent  humbly  to  her  husband, 
and  inquired  if  he  was  still  disposed  to 
cultivate  her  Calogria's  favour.  Ludov- 
ico made  a  confused  and  angry  answer, 
that  it  no  longer  depended  on  himself. 
"  It  depends  on  you  alone,"  she  replied, 
laughing  ;  "  your  uncle  has  learnt  to 
excuse  your  former  submission  to  my 
fancies,  and  I  have  learnt  how  to  reader 
it  easy.  With  all  my  fantastical  pre- 
tensions to  dominion,  he  did  not  think 
roe  intolerable  ;  and  without  wit,  beau- 
ty, or  elegance,  you  found  roe  very  in- 
teresting in  the  cloak  and  veil  of  a  dumb 
Calogria.  When  I  wish  for  success  in 
the  art  of  pleasing,  I  have  only  to  re- 
member the  industry  and  meekness  yoa 
admired  at  Mytileno :  and  you  will  pro- 
bably forgive  my  pretended  death,  which 
allowed  you  so  much  happiness." 

Blandalma  had  good-humour  and 
good-sense  ;  and  as  he  knew  she  bad 
acquired  the  art  of  being  silent  some- 
times, he  very  frankly  forgave  the  strata- 
gem practised  to  regain  him.  Her  un- 
cle Furbino,  by  whom  the  principal  part 
had  been  sustained,  accompanied  them 
back  to  their  former  residence  in  Italy, 
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their  conjugal  happiness  became  celebrated  troth — "  Silenee  is  the  oma- 
»  proverb  ;  while  his  honest  uncle  Bos-   meat  of  woman."  V. 

bequnte  wrote  mo  folios  to  prove  that       Sept.  1817. 


LORD  AMHERST'S  LATE  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA. 

Fran  the  literary  GaMtte,***.  MIT. 
jetmwAi.  •»  the  PBOCBnnnros  o»  tbb  late  embassy  to  china,  5fc     bt  hbotlt  exxxt, 

THIRD  OOlMiBWIOVBS;  •#  THE  EMBASSY*     (  GMtfatStl  J 


IN  our  preceding  Number  we  accom- 
panied our  Embassy  op  the  Pemo 
ri?er  to  Tien-sing,  a  oky  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  China,  of  which  and  ks  inhabi- 
tants the  view  obtained  by  Mr.  Elbe 
enabled  him  to  giro  the  loHowing  de- 
scription. 

"  In  passing  through  the  streets  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  si- 
lenee and  regularity  of  the  crowds  of 
spectators  :  although  every  countenance 
cipnossod  curiosity,  scarcely  an  observa- 
tion was  made ;  there  was  no  pointing 
with  fingers;  and  though  the  streets  may 
be  said  to  have  been  lined  with  soldiers 
at  inconsiderable  intervals,  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  did  not  seem  necessary 
to  maintain  tranquillity.  The  streets 
were  narrow,  regular,  and  paved  with 
large  stones,  brought  from  some  distance. 
Whatever  taste  belongs  to  Chinese  archi- 
tecture, seems  chiefly  directed  to  the 
roofs  ;  the  pediments  are  in  general  ele- 
gant and  highly  decorated.  Dwelling- 
houses  were  of  one  story,  built  of  solid 
brick-work.  We  crossed  a  bridge  over 
the  river,  the  surface  of  which  was  scarce- 
ly visible  from  junks. 

"  On  the  hall  of  reception  itself  (where 
the  Embassy  had  had  a  conference  and 
entertainment  with  the  Mandarins  from 
Court)  there  was  little  to  remark ;  it  had 
altogether  the  appearance  of  a  temporary 
*  erection.  We  dined  at  the  upper  end, 
and  the  lower  was  occupied  by  the  stage. 
Chinese  dinners,  with  tne  suCccession  of 
dishes  served  upon  trays,  one  of  which 
is  placed  before  one  or  two  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  have  been  so  accu- 
rately described,  that  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  enter  into  any  detail.  The  custard 
and  the  preserved  fruits  with  which  the  d  i  li- 
ner commenced  were  very  palatable  :  I 
cannot  say  that  I  much  liked  the  bird-nest 
soap  ;  it  was  too  gelatinods  and  insipid 
for  my  taste  ;  nor  did  the  various  addi- 

2T     Atari*  bum.  Vol.  % 


tions  of  shrimps,  eggs,  &c.  improve  the 
compound ;  the  shark  fins  were  not  move 
agreeable.  The  Chinese  eat  as  well  as 
drink  to  each  other  ;  and  a  Mandarin, 
who  stood  behind  us,  regulated  the  times 
of  commencement,  both  in  the  dishes  and 
cups  of  wine.  The  wine  was  heated 
and  bad  not  an  unpleasant  flavour ;  it  is 
not  unlike  Sherry.  The  dresses  of  the 
actors  and  the  stage  decorations  were 
very  splendid,  and  mere  was  noise  and 
bustle  enough  to  satiate  the  eyes  and 
ears  ;  even  those  who  understand  Chi- 
nese were  not  able  to  trace  any  story  in 
the  performance,  which  seemed  to  be 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  melo-dramathan 
comic  or  tragic  representation.  The  part  of 
a  stag  was  the  best  performed  in  the  piece. . . 
The  instrumental  music,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  bagpipes,  might  have  been 
tolerated  by  Scotchmen ;  to  others  it  was 
detestable.  Of  the  same  description  was 
the  singing.  Our  admiration  was  justly 
bestowed  upon  the  tumblers,  who  yield 
to  none  I  have  ever  seen  in  strength  and 
agility  ;  their  feats  were  executed  with 
particular  neatness.  In  splendour  of  ap- 
pearance, the  Mandarins  did  not  stand 
any  competition  with  the  actors,  who 
were  blazing  with  gold  ;  it  was  suggest- 
ed that  their  costumes  were  the  ancient 
habits  of  the  nation. 

"  The  dress  of  ceremony  of  the  Man- 
darins, consisting  of  blue  gauze  or  crape, 
with  some  flowered  satin  beneath,  is  plain 
and  not  unbecoming ;  an  embroidered 
badge,  marking  their  rank  whether  civil 
or  military,  is  fixed  upon  their  robe  be- 
fore and  behind.  The  peacock's  feather, 
or  more  properly  tail  of  peacock's  feather, 
answering  to  our  orders  of  knighthood, 
is  worn  behind.  Two  of  these  decora- 
tions are  equivalent  to  the  garter.  The 
momentary  rank  of  a  person  is  not  to  be 
asnertained  from  his  Mandarin  ornaments. 
A  Mandarin  with  a  white  button  tat  next 
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to  the  Chinese  Commissioners  with  only  that  we  were  so  beaten.  We  do  tot 
the  intervention  of  a  pillar,  white  one  think  either  the  Mandarins  oriheir  Bas- 
in a  clear  blue  button  sat  helow  hire,  and  ter  would  have  stood  so  good  a  chance, 
one  with  a  peacock's  feather  walked  about  had  diplomatic  manoeuvring  been  alio* 
the  court  the  whole  time  of  the  confer-  getber  discarded,  and  no  address  used  but 
ence.  The  commission  of  present  office  the  unreserved  declaratioosof  our  purpose 
would  seem  to  fix  the  immediate  rank.      in  the  language  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

"  There  was  no  sign  of  extreme  pov-  As  it  was,  the  Ko-lou  became  an  end* 
erty  among  the  people  in  the  streets  ;  on  less  topic  of  discussion.  The  Emperor 
the  contrary,  the  majority  were  clean  and  sends  word  he  will  not  receive  the  Ero- 
decently  dressed,  and  their  appearance  baesy  if  it  is  to  be  omitted.  It  is  offered, 
bespoke  them  to  be  well  fed  ;  some  of  if  a  Mandarin  of  equal  rank  will  perform 
the  younger  were  not  ill-looking."  the  same  to  the  Prince  Regent's  portrait, 

On  the  14th,  the  day  after  their  unset-  or  if  the  first  Chinese  Ambassador  seat 
isfactory  congress,  the  Embassy  left  Tien-  to  London  shall  be  ordered  to  fulfil  our 
Sing,  and  proceeding  through  a  double  ceremonies;  but  these  negotiations eod 
line  of  junks  innumerable,  held  on  their  in  smoke,  and  the  Commissioners  land 
course  for  Pekin.  But  they  now  began  within  eighty  miles  of  Pekin  to  await  the 
to  feel  the  effects  of  their  resistance  to  the  "  Son  of  Heaven's"  determination.  la 
prostrations  required  in  approaching  the  consequence  of  an  insincere  compromise 
throne  of  this  Emperor  of  slavish  cere-  they  again  set  out,  and  the  trackers, 
monies.  The  Mandarins  durst  not  even  singing  as  they  go,  drag  them  up  the 
read  our  Prince  Regent's  letter,  because  river.  These  trackers,  though  bard 
it  was  forsooth  too  familiarly  addressed  worked,  seem  somewhat  independent,  for 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  they  more  than  once  struck  for  wages. 
"  Sir,  my  Brother ;"  and  many  petty  ob-  The  following  traits  of  China  are  no- 
8tacles  were  raised  to  show  our  Com  mis-  ticed,  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Tong- 
sioners  that  they  were  no  longer  in  favour.  Chow.  Complaining  of  the  intolerable 
One  of  the  most  prominent,  was  a  man-  stench  in  the  boat,  occasioned  by  "a 
date  from  the  Emperor  to  send  back  the  choice  preparation  of  stinking  fish,  which 
band  on  board  the  ships,  which  was  (oh  is  eaten  by  the  boatmen.with  their  rice," 
fearful  !)  written  in  red  ink  ;  and  great  the  Journal  says, — 
displeasure  was  expressed  on  its*  being  "  Eating  is  looked  upon  by  the  Cbi- 
understood  that  the  vessels  had  sailed,  so  nese  as  a  most  important  concern,  and 
as  to  render  compliance  with  this  child-  would  seem  to  be  going  on  all  day,  bat 
ish  command  impracticable.  they  probably  eat  little  at  a  time :  their 

.  We  confess  that  to  us  there  does  seem  priucipal  meal  is  in  the  evening;  the 
that  something  disingenuous  was  prac-  character  of  their  dishes  is  greasy  insip- 
tised  in  dismissing  the  ships.  Their  idity,  and  they  are  prized  by  them  in 
having  sailed  \v  as  not  stated  at  once  in  proportion  to  their  invigorating  effects, 
answer  to  the  order  to  dismiss  the  band,  "  Some  of  the  large  junks  we  have 
but  an  equivocal  answer  was  substituted,  passed  seem  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
In  truth,  to  speak  our  mind  freely,  this  their  inhabitants  have  been  observed  to 
appears  to  have  been  the  error  of  the  be  of  respectable  appearance.  Junius 
whole  Embassy.  Chinese  diplomacy  and  on  which  officers  of  government  are 
cunning,  and  over- reaching,  and  false-  embarked,  have  placards  to  distinguish 
hood,  were  never  distinctly  and  boldly  them ;  the  characters  inscribed  are  gen- 
met  with  characteristic  British  honesty,  erally  cautions  to  the  people,  to  preserve 
simplicity,  and  truth  :  but  shifts  and  tranquillity,  and  not  to  obstruct  their 
evusions  were  tried  ;  less  potent  arts  were  passage.  *  *  *  *  * 
resorted  to  as  a  protection  against  trick-  "  The  bank  of  the  river  is  in  places 
ery  which  knew  no  bounds  either  moral  artificially  formed  with  earth  and  straw 
or  political ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  mixed,  and  the  materials  for  repairing  it 
we  were  foiled  at  weapons  so  inconge-  are  collected  in  heaps  at  small  intervals, 
nial  to  our  national  feelings  end  habits.  Corpses  are  frequently  seen  floating 
Indeed  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  on  the  river. 
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Our  countrymen  were  not  treated  with  the  masonry  may  be  considered  a  facing : 
the  utmost  attention  at  this  time.  Their  there  is  not,  however,  sufficient  strength 
supplies  were  scanty ;  yet  such  is  the  re-  at  the  top  to  allow  of  guns  ot  large 
epoosibttity  of  ministers,  that  several  calibre  being  mounted  in  the  embrasures, 
high  Mandarins  are  punished,  because  At  all  the  gates,  and  at  certain  intervals, 
they  could  not  overcome  Lord  Amherst's  there  are  towers  of  immense  height,  with 
refusal  to  perform  the  Ko-tou.  This,  four  ranges  of  embrasures,  intended  for 
however,  they  pressed  insolently  enough,  cannon  :  I  saw  none  actually  mounted, 
and  at  Tong-ehou,  where  the  conferences  but  in  their  stead  there  were  some  imita- 
were  renewed,  endeavoured  strongly  to  tions  in  wood.  Besides  the  tower,  a 
enforce  a  belief  that  it  was  a  high  honour  wooden  building  of  several  stories  marked 
to  be  so  debased  in  the  Celestial  Empire ;  the  gateways  ;  one  of  these  buildings 
the  Kobng-Yay,  one  of  the  greatest  was  bigly  decorated  ;"  the  projecting 
men,  vehemently  asserting,  **  that  as  there  roofs  diminishing  in  size  according  to 
is  but  one  sun,  there  is  only  one  Ta-  their  height,  were  covered  with  green  and 
whang-te ;  he  is  the  universal  sovereign,  yellow  tiles,  that  had  a  very  brilliant  effect 
mad  all  must  pay  him  homage."  Threats  under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  wet  ditch 
of  being  seat  back,  a  personal  attack  on  skirted  the  part  of  the  walls  round  which 
Sir  George  Staunton,  complaints  of  the  we  were  carried.  Pekin  is  situated  in  a 
manner  in  which  trade  had  lately  been  plain  ;  its  lofty  walls,  with  its  numerous 
conducted,  were  next  employed  seriatim  ;  Bastions  and  stupendous  towers,  certai  n  ly 
bat  Lord  Amherst  remained  firm,  and  give  it  an  imposing  appearance,  not  un- 
would  not  consent  to  have  his  head  nine  worthy  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  On 
limes  knocked  on  the  floor  upon  any  con-  the  side  near  Haiteen  we  crossed  a  large 
sideration.  common,   wholly    uncultivated ;    a   re- 

IVom  Tong-chow  they  were  hurried,  markable  circumstance  so  near  Pekiiw 
travelling  all  night,  to  Pekin,  stared  at  There  ore  large  tracts  of  ground  covered 
like  wild  beasts,  and  an  attempt  made  with  the  Nelumbrium,  or  water  lily,  near 
literally  to  force  them  at  once  into  the  the  walls,  which,  from  the  luxuriant 
presence  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  vegetation  of  this  plant,  are  extremely 
resisted,  and  aa  excuse  of  indisposition  grateful  to  the  eye.  The  Tartarean 
•ent  instead  of  the  real  apology,  viz.  the  mountains,  with  their  blue  and  immeasu,- 
fatigue  of  travelling  all  night,  and  the  rable  summits,  are  the  finest  objects  in 
want  of  their  dresses.  The  consequence  the  vicinity  of  Pekin." 
was,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Embassy  had  The  author,  in  this  part  of  his  narra- 
an  opportunity  of  persuading  their  sove-  tive,  mentions  that  the  mules  which  he 
reign,  that  he  was  disrespectfully  treated,  saw  are  very  fine  animals.  He  also  ex- 
aad  baulked  by  unfounded  apologies  ;  amioed  "  the  wooden  collar  called  Kang, 
and  the  Embassy  was  ordered  to  depart  which  is  fixed  on  the  necks  of  convicted 
forthwith.  This  affords  another  proof  felons  as  a  punishment :  it  i3  a  square 
that  "  a  round  unvarnished  tale"  would  board,  thirty  inches  wide,  with  an  aper- 
have  been  better  than  diplomatic  sinuo-  ture  for  the  head  ;  it  is  worn  diagonally, 
•ities,  and  that,  in  all  relations  of  life,  and  enables  the  bearer  to  rest  the  corner 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  upon  a  stone  while  sitting." — 

We  are  sorry  that  these  affairs  have  "When  two  Chinese  quarrel,  they 
demanded  so  much  of  our  attention,  and  generally  seize  each  other  by  the  taiU, 
therefore  now  gladly  take  our  leave  of  which  they  twist  violently :  both  often 
Chinese  politics,  to  confine  our  remain-  fall  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
ing  strictures  to  the  appearance,  manners,  see  how  long  they  can  endure  such  acute 
habits,  and  characteristics  of  the  country  pain  :  their  eyes  seem  bursting  from  their 
and  people.  sockets,  the  whole  countenance  is  distort- 

A  stay  of  a  few  hours  only  furnishes  ed,  and  I  am  convinced  that  pugilists  of 
a  alight  picture  of  Pekin.  Its  walls  are  the  best  bottom  must  yiefd  in  such  a 
built  of  brick,  with  a  foundation  of  contest  from  utter  incapacity  to  bear  the 
f*one :  —  dreadful  suffering.      Though  violent  to 

44  They  are  of  considerable  thickness,  madness  in  gesture  and  language,  they 
the  body  of  them  being  of  mud,  so  that  seldom  proceed  to  action, and  I  have  seen 
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a  smart  Up  with  a  fan  satisfy  extreme  botes.      It  is  said  thai  ia  presents  the 

rage..     When,  however,  they  actually  outward  package  not  unfrequeutly  exr 

bare  recourse  to  blows,  they  fight  most*  ceeds  the  value  of  the  contents.  The  treat 

foully,  and  death  has  been  known  to  yard  of  all  their  houses  is  set  off  by  some 

ensue  from  a  kick."  flowering  shrubs,  or  dwarf  trees ;  and 

In  another  place  a  remarkable  piece  not  seldom  a  bower  of  treiUage  work, 

of  ordnance  is  described.      It  bad  fivo  with  beautiful  creeping  plants,  adds  cob* 

mouths,  and  was  bound  round  with  iron  venience  to  ornament" 

iioops.     The  military  seem  to  be  equally  Two  Russians  and  a  Frenchman  ia 

warlike  ;  but  we  shall  condense  the  va-  the  Russian  service,  dressed  completely 

rious  information  scattered  through  the  d  la  C&tnoiss,  wished  to  enter  into  aa 

volume,  concerning  them,  into  one  point  intercourse  with  the  jembaasy,  .near  Pe- 

by  and  by.  kin ;  but  were  discountenanced,  lest  the 

On  one  of  the  cities  it  is  observed : —  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  should  be  ex- 

"Tbe  business  of  the  eating-house  cited.    The  people  were  generally  civil, 

seemed  principally  to  be  carried  on  in  and  not  displeased  with  the  inquisiofe* 

the  streets :  tea  and  other  liquors,  soups  ness  of  the  travellers ;    but  they  wait 

and  different  preparations  of  meat,  were  barred  the  pleasure  of  gossiping  with  the 

divided  into  small  portions,  and  ready  for  ladies  of  little  feet,  by  an  imperial  edict 

immediate  consumption :  this  must  be  a  forbidding  females  to  be  seen  by  the 

great  accommodation  and  saving  to  the  strangers.      In  spite  of  this,  a  glimpse 

labouring  classes,  although  it  may  be  was  occasionally  caught  of  a  peeper: 

considered  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  and  many  of  them  were  pretty  enough  to 

domestic  habits    among  them.      It  is  cause  the  restraint  to  be  felt  as  a  very  oa- 

impossible  not  to  remark  the  neatness  of  gallant  act  of  the  Emperor* 

the  Chinese  in  their  tubs,  baskets,  and  cwcm*  t»  **  mt. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  from  DAVID  HUME  to  the  COMTESSE 
DE  BOUFFLERS. 

We  nave  keen  feroured  with  tome  mott  interning  to  do  justice  to   all  parties  and  persons, 

piSS^^^T^  should  alsodosometomyself.andshould 

PIulotoplier,addreMed  to  this  celebrated  Ladr;  and         if     j  .  .,    '..  ... 

itboor  iateni^toanulounel^tortkepermbtion  DOt  feed  mJ  V*miV  Wlth  chimowa,  whkh, 

granted  ot  to  present  oar  readen  wilaa  few  extracts  I  em  sensible  in  my  cooler  moments, CID 

In  raeeeMion.  have  no  foundation  in  reason.     When 

I  Madam,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  some  time 

T  is  not  easy  for  your  Ladyship  to  fn  France,  I  had  the  agreeable  experience 

imagine  the  pleasure  I  received  from  of  the  polite  hospitality  by  which  your 

your  letter,  with  which  you  have  so  un-  nation  is  distinguished  ;  and  I  now  find 

expectedly  honoured  me,  nor  the  agree-  that  the  same  favorable    indulgence  has 

able  visions  ofvanitv,  in  which  upon  that  appeared  in  your  Ladyship's  judgment 

occasion,  I  indulged  myself.     I  conclu-  of  my  writings.     And  perhaps  your  es- 

ded,  and,  as  I  fancied,  with  certainty,that  teem  for  the  entire  impartiality  which  I 

a  person,  who  could  write  so  well  herself,  aim  at,  and  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  ss 

must  certainly  be  a  good  judge  of  wri-  unusual  in  English  Historians,  has  made 

ting  in  others,  and  that  an  author,  who  your  Ladyship  overlook  many  defects, 

could  please  a  Lady  of  your  distinction,  into  which  the  want  of  art  or  genius  has 

educated  in  the  Court  of  France,  and  fa-  betrayed  me. 

miliarized  with  every  thing  elegant  and       In  this  particular,  Madam,  I  must  own 

polite,  might  reasonably  pretend  to  some  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  your  civilities 

degree  of  merit,  and  might  presume  to  in  their  full  latitude,  and  to  hope  that  I 

take  his  rank  above  the  middling  histo-  have  not  fallen  much  short  of  my  inten- 

nans.     But,  Madam,  it  is  but  fair,  that  I,  tions.     The  spirit  of  faction,  which  pre- 

who  have  pretended,  in  so  long  a  work,  vails  in  this  country,  and  which  is  a  natu- 
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wl  attendant  on  civil  liberty,  carries  every 
thing  to  extremes  on  the  one  side  as  well 
as  the  other  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  that  my  performance  has  alter- 
nately given  displeasure  to  both  parties. 
I  could  not  reasonably  hope  to  please 
both.  Such  success  is  impossible  from 
the  nature  of  thiugs  :  and  next  to  your 
ladyship's  approbation,  who,  as  a  fo- 
reigner, must  necessarily  be  a  candid 
judge,  I  shall  always  regard  the  anger  of 
both  as  the  surest  warrant  of  my  impar- 
tiality. 

As  I  find  that  you  are  pleased  to  em- 
ploy your  leisure  hours  in  the  perusal  of 
History,  I  shall  presume  to  recommend 
to  your  Ladyship  a  late  work  of  this 
kind  wrote  by  my  friend  and  countryman, 
Dr.  Robertson,  which  has  met  with  the 
highest  approbation  from  all  good  judges. 

It  is  the  History  of  Scotland  during 
the  age  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  : 
and  it  is  wrote  in  an  elegant,  agreeable, 
and  interesting  manner,  and  far  exceed- 
ing, I  shall  venture  to  say,  any  perform- 
ance of  that  kind  that  has  appeared  in 
English.  The  failings  of  that  Princess 
are  not  covered  over,  but  her  singular 
catastrophe  is  rendered  truly  lamentable 
and  tragical ;  and  the  reader  cannot  for- 
bear shedding  tears  for  her  fate,  at  the 
same  time  he  blames  her  conduct  There 
are  few  historical  productions  where  both 
the  subject  and  execution  have  appeared 
so  happy. 

Some  prospect  is  now  given  us  that  tins 
miserable  war  between  the  two  nations 


is  drawing  towards  a  period,  and  that  the 
former  intercourse  between  them  will 
again  be  renewed.  If  this  happy  event 
take  place,  I  have  entertained  hopes,  that 
my  affairs  will  permit  me  to  take  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  and  the  obliging  pffer  which 
you  are  pleased  to  make  me  of  allowing 
me  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  will  prove 
a  new  and  very  powerful  inducement  to 
make  me  hasten  the  execution  of  my  pur- 
pose. But  I  give  your  ladyship  warning 
that  I  shall  on  many  accounts  stand  in 
need  of  your  indulgence.  I  passed  a 
few  years  in  France  during  my  early 
youth,  but  I  lived  in  a  provincial  town 
where  I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  leisure 
for  study,  and  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  language.  What  I  had  imperfectly 
learned,  long  disuse,  I  am  afraid,  has 
made  me  forget 

I  have  rested  amid  books  and  study  %. 
have  been  little  engaged  in  the  active, 
and  not  much  in  the  pleasurable  scenes 
of  life ;  and  am  more  accustomed  to  a 
select  society  than  to  general  companies. 
But  all  these  disadvantages,  and  much 
greater,  will  be  abundantly  compensated 
by  the  honour  of  your  ladyship's  protec- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  my  profound  sense 
of  your  obliging  favour  wiH  render  me 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  great- 
est respect,  Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  Servant 

David  Hume. 
Edinburgh,  lftA  May,  1761. 


Prom  tke  Literary  Gazette. 

CnARACTER,MANNERSAND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

OF  INDIA, 

BT  THJt  ABBE  J.  A.  DUBOIS,   MISSIONARY  IB  THE  MT80BB.      4tO.     1817. 

WE  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  give  more  information  on  that  interesting 
valuable  or  instructive  work  than  subject  than  any  former  writer, 
the  volume  now  before  us.  The  author,  The  work  is  translated  from  theFrench 
during  his  residence  among  the  natives,  MS.  and  published  under  the  auspices  of 
as  a  Missionary,  followed  the  majcim  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  the  express 
St.  Paul,  of  being  "  all  things  to  all  men,n  purpose  of  enabling  such  of  our  country- 
arid  thus,  by  humouring  their  customs,  men  as  reside  in  India,  to  become  bet- 
adopting  their  costume,  and  seemiogly  ter  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  man- 
respecting  their  prejudices,  became  la-  ners  of  the  people,  than,  from  imperfect 
miliar  with  their  various  tribes,  and  ac-  information,  they  have  hitherto  been.  It 
quired  that  initiation  into  their  several  would  appear,  that  though  we  are  not 
modes  of  life,  which  has  enabled  him  to   always    anxious    enough  to  conciliate 
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them,  when  we  know  how,  we  still  more 
often  offend  and  disgust  them,  in  cases 
where  we  should  have  no  objection  to 
humour  their  peculiarities,  were  we  con- 
scious that  these  existed. 

In  truth,  no  means  should  be  omitted, 
of  securing  the  hold  we  have  of  that 
country  ;  since  we  are  decidedly  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  now  the  object  of  envy 
and  will  hereafter  be  the  object  of  attack, 
whenever  the  continental  powers,  at 
present  paralysed  by  the  late  war,  shall 
feel  their  nerves  sufficiently  strengthened, 
and  their  plans  sufficiently  ripe,  for  a 
new  career  of  conquest  and  desolation. 
If  there  be  found  little  gratitude  in  indi- 
viduals, the  gratitude  of  nations  is  still 
more  rare  ;  nay,  the  very  consciousness 
that  Englaad  has  already  been  able  to 
save  Europe  from  universal  despotism, 
has,  we  are  too  well  persuaded*  excited 
a  feeling  among  those  powers,  that  she, 
who  has  protected  them  because  she 
found  it  ber  interest,  would  also  subvert 
or  injure  them,  should  she  ever  find  it  her 
convenience.  They  judge  of  her  abili- 
ty by  what  she  has  herself  done,  and 
they  judge  of  her  inclination,  by  what 
they  would  themselves  do,  under  similar 
circumstances*  Asia,  not  Europe,  will 
probably  be  the  next  great  seat  of  strug- 
gle ;  and  Russia,  not  France,  will  be  the 
power,  whose  arms  and  whose  intrigues 
we  shaH  have  the  greatest  cause  to  dread. 

This  work  sufficiently  refutes  the  silly 
assertion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
the  nations  of  India  are  an  innocent  and 
inoffensive  race.  A  more  odious  and 
disgusting  detail  of  private  crimes  and 
national  abominations,  were  never  exhi- 
bited in  print,  than  these  pages  present 
to  our  perusal.  They  likewise  clearly 
disprove  another  gross  doctrine'  to  be 
found  in  that  Review — namely,  that  it  is 
useless  and  injurious  to  send  any  Mis* 
sionaries  amongst  them.  And  yet,  we 
.find,  that  conversions  are  not  uncommon, 
and  that  many  of  their  more  enlightened 
natives  see,  and  confess,  and  ridicule  the 
absurdities  of  their  own  religious  tenets. 
To  set  about  converting  a  people  divid- 
ed into  casts,  might  indeed,  prove  an 
hopeless  undertaking,  were  there  no  place 
of  refuge  for  the  excommunicated  ;  but 
where  there  is  a  government  who  have  it  in 
their  power,  to  receive,  protect,  and  exalt 


them  beyond  their  former  situations,  the 
greater  danger  appears  to  be,  that  the 
needy  or  the  ambitious  would  affect  a 
conversion  which  they  never  felt,  and 
apostatise  upon  speculation. 

We  have  room  only  for  one  short  ex- 
tract, on  the  odious  custom  of  burning 
wives  upon  the  funeral  piles  of  their  bus- 
bands.  It  is  taken  from  the  Bhirata,  a 
work  of  great  authority  amon£  the  Hindus. 

"  Pandee,  the  King,  retired,  with  his 
two  wives,  ioto  the  forest,  to  pursue  a 
course  of  penitence.  He  had  also  enter* 
ed  into  a  solemn  vow,  under  the  curse 
of  instant  death,  that  he  should  hold  do 
commerce  with  either  of  them. 

44  The  youngest  was  extremely  beauti- 
ful,  and  her  charms  were  so  powerful  as 
to  overcome  the  terrors  of  perdition.  For 
a  long  time  she  resisted  his  solicitations, 
and  reasoned  with  him  on  the  danger  of 
yielding  to  them,  for  she  was  unwilling 
to  incur  the  imputation  of  being  the  cause 
of  his  death.  But  all  was  in  vain,  her 
refusal  only  serving  to  increase  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion.  He  was  at  length 
driven  to  the  grati  fiction  of  it,  and  im- 
mediately the  curse  fell  upon  him  with 
full  effect.  Being  now  dead,  a  quesrion 
arose,  which  of  the  two  wives  ought  to 
follow  him  to  the  funeral  pile  ;  and  a 
sharp  altercation  took  place  between 
them  for  the  preference.  An  assembly 
of  Brahmins  was  held  to  decide  the  dis- 
pute ;  when  the  elder  of  the  two  wives 
insisted  that  her  rank,  as  his  original  con- 
sort, gave  her  a  precedence  above  sny 
posterior  one,  and  farther  observed,  that 
ber  competitor  had  several  young  chil- 
dren whose  education  absolutely  requir- 
ed the  prolongation  of  her  life. 

44  The  second  wife  then  addressed  the 
assembly,  admitting  the  superior  rank  of 
her  opponent,  but  insisting  that,  as  she 
was  the  immediate  instrument  of  their 
husband's  death,  and  the  fatal  cause 
which  brought  down  the  malediction 
upon  him,  that  she  alone  ought  to  endure 
its  consequences.  And  as  to  the  bring* 
ing  up  of  the  children,  quoth  she,  turn- 
ing tenderly  towards  her  rival,  are  they 
not  yours  as  well  as  mine  ?  Besides, 
what  sort  of  education  could  they  expect 
from  a  young  inexperienced  girl  like  me? 
Believe  me  it  will  better  suit  with  your 
gravity  and  years. 
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••  In  the  Bbarata,  the  debate  is  carried  court  gave  the  preference  to  the  other, 

on  to  much  greater  length,  but  it  will  be  and  '  admitted  her/  says  the  author,  *  to 

sufficient  to  relate  that,  notwithstanding  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  consu- 

the  eloquence  of  the  yo  unger  lady,  the  ined  alive  with  the  body  of  her  husband.' " 


Faom  the  Monthly  Magazine,  October,  UU7, 

L'APE  ITALIANA. 

Dor  'ape  rasorrando 
Nei  raattutim  albori 
Vola  suggendo  1  rugiadosi  umorL- GuarinL 


Where  the  bee  at  early  dawn 
Murmuring  rips  the  dews  of  morn* 

The  increased  interest  which  ha*  of  late  been  taken  in 
the  literature  of  modern  Italy,  assures  me  that  some 
account  of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  your 
leaders  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  the  originals ;  and  I  therefore 


"  It  is  a  common  and  jnst  observa- 
tion, that  from  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  Therefore, 
ye  who  are  of  gentle  and  noble  minds, 
first  of  all  dispose  your  hearts  to  please 

purpose-under  the  tide  of  the  Italian  bee,  God— honouring,  fearing,  and  praising 

L'4pe/ea/iano— to  present  them,  from  time  to  time,  ,.      ,          ,   .       ,°              ,°      •r:»LAi„M, 

whh..electkmofLhextmcUa.may^pe«rtome  *»">  '   and,  in  the  next  place,  if  It  be  law- 

•matte*,  and  calculated  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  ful,  On  any  subject   not  offensive  to  him, 

Jfcnture*.  The  Untunes  of  that  celebrated  country  to  talk  for  bodily  recreation  and  amuse* 

teje^fromUieenrlienee^so  important  an  ment,  let    it    be  done  with    all    courtesy 

influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  world  at  large,  that  it  ,  j                         .      ,        ,               .           til 

fejt^yconridereda.pca^.sriiigcJaiin.ondie.tten.  and.decorum.     And,  whereas  the  noble 

tkmofmankind^uperior  to  thoseofany  other  region,  and  genteel  are  in  their  words  and  ac- 

The  ancient  theatre  of  Roman  glory,  the  fostering  tions  a  mirror,    as  it   Were,    tO  their  infe- 

««Wofinodernart.andiearning^twa.mit^y  riors— weir  conversation  being  the  more 

that  the  exquisite  productions  of  Grecian  gt-mus  4   ,  .  ,.         r°  

were fcndlyeherUicdandsnccessfully imitated  ;.nd,  acceptable,    83    proceeding  from  a  more 

after  the  desolating  inundation  of  Northern  harbor-  delicate  instrument — we  shall  here  COm- 

ann  had  nearly  extinguished  the  inteUectnal  ire,  it  memorate  some    flowers   of   speech  and 

wj«m  her bo«>m  that  the  dying  embers  were  cher-  faip  courtesies,  seasonable  replies  and  acts 

nhed,  till,  at  a  more  propitious  season,  they  burst  f       .                t\      i                      r  •  i 

into  that  cheering  flame  by  which  the  nations  are  °*  *alOUr,  noble  donations  and  bonoura- 

sciu  mummed.    The  natural  advantages  which  ble  loves — by  which  many  have  distin- 

Itary  enjoys  form  another  important  circumstance  guished  themselves   in  time  past       And 

iL^^K^V1^^  he  that  hath  a  noble  mind  and  a  subtle 

gums  desolated  by  winter,  to  rest  with  delight  on  the 
*  land  of  the  olive  and  vine"— fanned  by  soft  gales 
and  crowned  with  almost  perennial  verdure ;  and 
leaves  the  severer  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  science, 
to  revel  in  the  beauties  of  a  poetry  glowing  with  all 
the  warmth  and  luxuriance  of  the  delicious  climate 
which  inspired  it.'  Leccestriensis. 


D' 


understanding  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
imitate  them  in  the  time  that  is  to  come ; 
and  to  argue,  and  relate,  and  speak,  as 
occasion  may  offer — to  the  profit  and 
pleasure  of  those  that  are  ignorant  and 
desirous  of  being  informed.  And  let  it 
hANTE, PETRARCH,and  Boccaccio,  DOt  displease  you,  if  the  fiowers  we  shall 
w  are  justly  considered  as  the  fathers  exhibit  should  ^  intermixed  in  a  multi- 
ofltaban  literature;  but,  before  enter-  tude  of  other  words— since  gold  is  set  off 
mg  on  the  consideration  ol  these  "  mighty  by  black .  and  a  sing[e  fine  and  delicate 
masters,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  fruit  wiU  recomiD€Dd  a  whole  orchard, 
noticeof  a  work  which  claims  an  antiquity  and  a  few  fair  flowers  a  whole  garden, 
even  more  remote ;  this  is  the  collection  Lei  not  this  offend  the  reader— for  many 
of  anecdotes  know  by  the  title  of,  "  Le  have  Uved  through  a  long  Hfe  without 
cento  bovelle  Anticht  --the  Hundred  baving  ever  ^  or  dooo  aoy  fo^ 
Ancient  Stories.  Jt  is  interesting  from  wortb  recording." 
its  simplicity,  from  its  relation  to  tho  These  w  flowers  of  speech"  consist,  as 
times  in  which  it  was  written,  and  from  ^  been  observed,  of  historical  anec- 
its  having  occasionally  supplied  the  sub-  dotes— for  the  most  part  curiously  me- 
jects  of  the  novels  of  Boccaccio.  It  tamorphosed,  of  stories  from  the  ro- 
coramences  with  the  following  pro-  r^n^  0f  ^  Round  Table  and  the 
emitim  : —  Paladins  of  France,    which  the  writer 
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appears  to  consider  equally  as  matters  of  and  gallant  company,  when  a  boffita 
ract— and  of  the  most  celebrated  bonmote  requested  a    largess   from  him  :  9m 
of  the  time.      We  giro  tb#  following  Diego  gave  him  an  hundred  marks  of 
specimen*   of   this    prototype    of  the  silver.     When  the  buffoon  had  received 
Anas  : —  them,  he  said,  *Sir,  this  is  the  most  libe- 
Notella  12.  ral  present  that  ever  was  made  to  me.1 
"How  Antigonus  reproved  Alexander  And,  as  Don  Diego  spurred  his  horse  oo, 
for  amusing  himself  with  playing  en  without    making  any    observation,  the 
the  harp.  buffoon  threw  down  the  money,  saying, 
"  Antigonus,  the  preceptor  of  Alex-  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  take  one  buo- 
ander, finding  him  oneday  amusing  him-  dred  marks  of  silver  without  knowing 
self  with  playing  on  a  harp,  took  it  and  who  gave  them  to  me.9    Don  Diego  oa 
broke  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  say-  this  returned,  and  said,  *  Since  you  are 
ing,  '  Your  business  is  to  reign,  and  not  so  desirous  of  knowing  it;  my  name  it 
to  fiddle*     In  like  manner  it  may  be  Don  Diego.'     The  buffoon  took  up  (he 
said,  that  every  man's  body  is  bis  em-  marks,  and  said,  *  I  owe  you  no  thanb, 
pire ;  and  that  luxury  is  as  disgraceful  Don  Diego.'       This  reply  occasioned 
as  playing  on  the  harp  ;  let  him  therefore  much  conversation ;  and  it  was  observed 
be  ashamed  who  indulges  in  luxury,  that  the  buffoon  had  well  spoken,  swob 
when  he  ought  to  reign    with  virtue,  it  was  as  if  he  had  said,  '  You  are » 
King  Poms  also,  who  fought  against  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  liberoky  tint 
Alexander,  at  an  entertainment,  com-  you  could not  well  have  done  otherwise?" 
Banded  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  on  which  a  Several  anecdotes  are  related  in  difle- 
musician  was  playing,  to  be  cut,  saying  rent  parts  of  the  work  of  John  king  of 
that  «*  it  was  better  the  instrument  should  England,  and  his    tutor,   Beltrami  de 
be  destroyed  than  that  people  should  be  Born  ;*  and  it  is  singular  that  this  prince, 
led  astray— for  that  sweetness  of  sound  of  detestable  memory  with  us,  is  here 
was  the  destruction  of  virtue"  represented  as  a  pattern  of  generosity 
Novella  13.  nod  greatness  of  mind.     We  give  the 
"  Hotc  a  certain  king  caused  his  son  to  be  following  traits  from 
brought  up  in  the  dark  till  he  was  ten  Novella  19. 
years  old  ;  and  how,  on  shewing  him  "  Of  the  great. liberality  and  courtesy  of 
every  thing,  he  was  most  of  all  pleased  die  King  of  England, 
with  women.  "  John,  king  of  England,  was  a  man 
"     "A  certain  king  bad  a  son  born  to  him:  of  liberal  expenditure,  and  gave  all  he 
the  astrologers  predicted  that  be  would  had  to  poor  geotlet  knights.     It  bap- 
lose  his  sight  if  he  were  permitted  to  see  pened  one  day  that  a  poor  gentle  knight 
the  sun  before  he  bad  reached  the  age  of  cast  his  eye  on  the  cover  of  a  silver  cup, 
ten  years  ;  on  which  account  the  king  and  said  within  himself,  *  If  I  can  secrete 
had  him  watched,  and  brought  up  in  that,  it  will  maintain  my  wife  and  cbil- 
dark  caverns.     After    ten    years  were  dren  for  a  long  time  :'  accordingly  be  hid 
elapsed,  he  caused   him  to  be  brought  it  under  his  robe.     When  the  company 
out,  and  shewed  him  the  world  ;  and  rose,  the  Seneschals  looked  over  the  Re- 
placed before  him  many  fine  jewels  and  ▼»,  and  missed  it.    They  began  to  make 
fair  damsels — telling  him  the  names  of  n  disturbance,  and  to  search  the  knights 
everything,  and  that  the  damsels  were  as  they  went  out.     King  John  knew  who 
devils.    Being  asked  what  he  liked  best,  had  it,  and  went  to  him  unobserved,  and 

he  replied,  *  The  devils  please  me  mart  "~~      ' """ 

than  all  the  rest.'     Then  the  king  mar-  •Bert™1  *Boi*bpiae*dbyDajitetati*Wer. 

velledgr^y  saving,'  WhaiafLrfid  2Z&ZXft2Z?£?iZ?2 

thing  %S  female  beauty  1  arms  against  hii  father,  Henry  TL   HesayshesavhiB 

NOVELLA  17.  carrying*  his  head  in  his  hand,  dangling  by  the  hsir 

"Of  the  liberal  disposition  of  Don  Diego 

diFienaja.  m».„^«^^  m  «^.-  ™^™--* 

"  Don  Diego  de  Fienaia  was  one  day  ***             •  "*      ""           camTu. 

riding  in  rich  attire,  with  a  numerous  t  That  is,  g«teei<-tf  honourable  hwth\ 


Wee  a  lantern, 

EM  eapo  tronee  tenea  per  le  ehiome 

Pttol  eon  mano  aguuadi  lantcrmu—tnfirn*. 
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said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  '  Put  it  under 
my  robe,  for  tbey  will  not  search  me :' 
and  the  knight,  full  of  confusion,  did  so. 
King  John  gave  it  to  him  again  when  be 
had  passed  the  door,  and  put  it  under  his 
robe  ;  and  afterwards  sent  for  him,  and 
courteously  gave  him  {he  other  part  of 
the  cup. 

"  Still  greater  courtesy  did  he  shew 
one  night,  when  some  poor  knights  en- 
tered bis  chamber,  thinkiog  that  he  was 
asleep.  Tbey  collected  the  furniture 
and  articles  of  dress,  intending  to  steal 
them  as  it  were.  When  they  had  rum- 
maged every  where,  one  of  them,  unwiU 
ling  to  leave  behind  them  a  rich  cover- 
let under  which  the  king  lay,  laid  hold, 
on  it,  and  began  to  pull :  the  king  was 
determined  not  be  left  quite  bare,  and 
held  it  so  fast  that  the  others  were  oblig- 
ed to  lend  a  band  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness :.— then  King  John  cried  out,  '  To 
take  by  force  would  be  robbery,  and  not 
theJV+  The  knights  took  to  their  heels 
as  soon  as  they  heard  him  speak,  for 
they  thought  before  that  he  had  been 
asleep." 

Novella  22. 
"  How  the  Emperor  Frederic*  met  with 

a  peasant  at  a  fountain,  and  asked  him 

to  let  Idm  drink,  and  then  took  away 

his  barrel, 

"  The  Emperor  Frederick  being  one 
day  out  hunting  in  a  green  dress,  as  be 
was  wont,  found  a  country-looking  fellow 
at  the  foot  of  a  spring,  who  had  spread  a 
white  cloth  on  the  grass ;  and  had  got 
thereon  a  tamarisk  cup  of  wine,  and  a 
nice  dinner.      The  emperor  came  up, 

•  Ttedbtinctfamii  nfeerniee,bat  hbtccognbtd 
By  our  law. 
t  Frederic  II.  of  Germany. 


and  asked  him  to  let  him  drink ;  the 
countryman  replied,  *  How  can  If  Do 
you  think  I  will  let  you  drink  out  of  my 
cup  ?  If  you  have  got  a  horn  of  your  own, 
I  will  give  you  some  wine  willingly.' 
The  emperor  said,  *  Let  me  drink  out  of 
the  barrel,  on  condition  that  I  do  not  put 
my  mouth  to  it.'  The  peasant  accord- 
ingly gave  it  to  him,  and  the  emperor 
was  as  good  as  his  word — for  he  spurred 
his  horse  and  rode  off  with  it. 

44  Now  tbe  peasant  knew,  from  his 
hunting  dress,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
emperor's  tram,  and  accordingly  tbe 
next  day  he  went  to  the  court  The 
emperor  gave  orders  to  the  ushers,  '  If  a 
peasant  of  such  an  appearance  should 
come,  admit  him  to  my  presence — don't 
shutthe  door  upon  him.  The  country- 
man came,  and  was  brought  before  the 
emperor;  to  whom  he  made  complaint 
respecting  his  barrel.  Tbe  emperor 
made  him  relate  the  circumstance  several 
times  over,  to  the  great  diversion  of  him- 
self and  bis  barons;  and  at  length  asked 
him,  whether  he  should  know  his  barrel 
again  : — *  Yes,  sire,' — replied  the  peas- 
ant. Then  the  emperor  drew  it  from 
under  him — for  he  had  got  it  there,  to 
let  him  know  that  it  was  he  who  had 
taken  it :  and  made  him  a  handsome 
present  for  his  cleanliness" 
Novella  20. 
"  How  a  great  man  received  an  insult. 
"  A  great  man  of  Alexandria  went 
into  the  city  one  day  on  business,  when 
a  fellow  came  after  him,  and  began  to 
abuse  him  ;  but  be  took  no  notice  of  it. 
A  person  who  met  him,  sajd,  'Why 
do  you  not  answer  this  man,  who  is 
abusing  you  in  this  manner  ?'  He  replied, 
4  Because  I  hear  nothing  that  pleases  roe.'  " 
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WE  proceed  to  extract  the  account*  strong,  with  moat,  palisades,  and  wick- 

of  the  town  and  tribe  of  which  erwork. 

Duaterra  was  the  Chief,  as  promised  in  "  Duaterra,  having  got  all  his  proper- 

the  conclusion  of  our  last  Number.    Ev-  ty  on  shore,  was  now  ready  to  conduct 

ery  village  is  furnished  with  a  liippah,  us  to  bis  town,   which  standing,  as    I 

or  fortress,  some  of  them  constructed  mentioned,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill, 

with  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  very   — — ' ■ — > 

2U        Atbbieox.  Vol.  2.  •  ConuBwd  frotap,  w* 
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rendered  the  approach  to  it  a   work  of  ty  of  entering  it,  unless  by  creeping  in 
some  labour  and  fatigue.  upon  the  hands  and  knee*.    The  inte- 

44  The  plantations  on  the  hill,  which  rior  presented  nothing  to  compensate 
appeared  to  such  advantage  at  a  distance,  the  trouble  of  getting  in,  and  a  few  stones 
improved  still  more  on  a  nearer  view  of  thrown  together  to  serve  for  a  fire-place, 
them,  and  every  thing  bespoke  not  onfy  were  the  only  domestic  articles  I  could 
the  neatness,  but  even  the  good  taste  of  possihly  discover.  Furniture  there  was 
the  cultivators.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be  none,  and  the  smoke  finding  no  egress, 
seen,  and  the  paling,  which  was  ingen-  except  through  the  door-way,  which  was 
ious,  though  simple^  gave  an  effect  to  the  only  aperture  to  be  seen,  the  dismal 
the  inclosure  that  was  peculiarly  striking,  edifice  teemed  with  suffocating  vapour, 
Before  we  reached  the  top  we  could  and  formed,  with  the  wretched  inmates, 
perceive  that  the  town  was  a  fortress,  of  a  complete  picture  of  cheerless  barbarism, 
very  great  strength,  considering  the  rude  **  But  the  abject  misery  of  these  huts 
mode  of  warfare  pursued  in  this  island,  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
It  was  almost  encompassed  with  a  deep  the  sheds  outside,  which  were  open, 
and  wide  trench,  on  the  inner  fide  of*  lightsome,  and  comparatively  pleasant 
which  was  formed  a  breast-work  of  long  Here  they  always  take  their  meals,  as 
stakes  stuck  in  the  ground,  at  short  dis-  they  make  it  an  invarible  rule  never  to 
tances  from  each  other,  and  so  compact-  eat  in  their  dwellings,  and  their  reasons 
ly  firm  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  for  a  tor  observing  this  practice  are  founded 
long  time  the  most  impetuous  attacks  of  on  certain  superstitions  of  terrific  con- 
its  undisciplined  assailants.  Passing  troul.  Du  a  terra,  in  addition  to  the  one 
this  fortification,  we  entered  the  town  before  his  hut,  had  another  of  these  sheds 
itself,  which  consisted  of  some  huts  built  in  an  adjoining  enclosure,  where  he  kept 
on  each  side  of  several  little  lanes,  or  his  potatoes,  coomeras,  &c.  ;  and  a  few 
rather  pathways,  for  they  were  made  paces  outside  this,  was  a  little  spot,  neat- 
barely  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  ly  fenced  round,  where  he  had  erected  a 
pass  through  at  a  time.  flag-staff,  and  suspended  a  flag  that  had 

44  Before  each  hot  was  an  enclosed  been  given  to  him  by  the  commander  of 
space,  resembling  a  court-yard,  in  which  one  of  our  vessels  who  happened  to 
was  a  shed,  or  out-house,  employed  by  touch  at  this  part  of  the  island, 
the  inhabitants  for  various  purposes  of  "  This  hill  commanded  a  most  noble 
domestic  convenience.  The  entrance  to  prospect,  taking  in  at  one  view  a  great 
these  enclosures  was  by  stiles  ingenious-  part  of  the  extensive  harbour,  and  its 
ly  contrived,  and  fancifully  embellished  ;  numerous  islands,  with  the  whole  of  the 
and  I  observed  some  on  which  there  was  surrounding  country.  I  found  the  town 
a  rude  carving  of  the  human  form.  The  much  larger  than  1  had  first  supposed, 
lanes  on  our  way  to  Duaterra's  residence,  while  reviewing  it  from  the  ship,  whence 
which  stood  on  the  most  elevated  part  only  a  small  portion  of  it  could  be  seen, 
of  the  hill,  were  crossed  in  some  prts  from  the  irregularity  of  the  intervening 
with  these  stiles,  and  we  were  obliged  ground.  The  huts  and  sheds,  taken  tc- 
to  pais  three  of  them  before  we  got  into  gether,  may  probably  have  been  about  a 
the  little  lane  that  led  up  to  the  door,  hundred,  and  t  estimated  the  inhabitants 
The  hut  of  this  chief,  (or  if  this  mean  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
epithet  must  be  discarded  for  the  grand-  souls.  Polygamy  is  universal  among 
est  that  can  be  used,  his  palace,)  differed  these  islanders,  and  the  number  of  wives 
but  little  from  those  of  his  subjects,  and  varies  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances 
was  distinguished  only  by  its  being  built  of  the  individual ;  there  being,  however, 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  having  more  a  head  wife,  who  is  treated  with  particu- 
ground  enclosed*  around  it.  It  measur-  lar  respect,  and  holds  an  ascendency 
ed  about  20  feet  long,*  15  broad,  and  8  over  the  husband,  which  never  excites 
feet  in  height,  with  a  ridge-like  roof,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  others.  Duaterra 
built  of  sticks,  interwoven  with  rushes,  bad  three  wives,  and  the  head  one,  to 
The  door-way,  like  all  the  rest,  was  so  whom  he  introduced  us,  was  considcrvd 
very  narrow  as  to  preclude  the  possibtli-  no  less  a  personage  than  a  queea  by  all 
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the  people  within  his  territory.  Mr.  rivals  with  as  much  affection  as  if  they 
Marsden  presented  her  Majesty  with  a  were  their  own  !  Adultery  is  punishable 
cotton  gown  and  petticoat,  which  he  with  death,  and  there  is  a  curious  dis- 
told  her  be  had  brought  from  Mrs.  Mars-  tinction  made  with  regard  to  this  crime, 
den,  who  wished  it  to  be  given  to  her  ;  which  may  furnish  some  of  our  barristers 
and  anxious  to  see  how  this  European  with  a  topic  on  the  next  crim,  con.  case 
dress  would  become  a  New  Zealand  which  is  tried  in  the  courts. 
Queen,  he  helped  her  to  put  it  on  ;  and  "  If  the  criminal  connection  is  dis- 
it  was  ludicrous  enough  to  see  how  covered  in  the  hut  belonging  to  the 
adroitly  he  acted  the  part  of  a  lady's  maid  female,  the  man  is  instantly  pronounced 
on  this  occasion.  His  instructions,  show-  the  seducer,  and  therefore  consigned  to 
ing  her  bow  she  was  to  put  her  arms  in  death,  while  the  woman  escapes  with  a 
the  sleeves,  and  directing  her  in  adjust-  sound  beating ;  but  if  the  contrary  takes 
ing  the  petticoat,  amused  me  exceeding-  place,  and  the  incontinent  lady  is  detected 
ly  ;  nor  was  it  less  laughable  to  see  her  in  the  man's  but,  then  she  is  sentenced 
majesty's  vanity  on  being  decked  out  in  to  lose  her  life,  being  supposed  to  have 
this  novel  attire. .  The  New  Zealand  allured  her  gallant,  who  goes  off  with 
ladies,  though  the  name  of  fashion  has  impunity.1' 

never  reached  their  ears,  are  quite  as  Thieves  are  held  in  great  abhorrence, 
fond  of  showing  off  their  charms  toad-  and  if  detected,  are  not  only  executed, 
vantage  as  our  own  fair  countrywomen  ;  but  gibbeted  afterwards  on  a  cross, 
and  D aaterra's  favourite  sultan  possessed  The  cases  of  natural  death  are  much 
this  passion  for  display  in  an  extraordi-  aggravated  by  the  superstition  of  these 
nary  degree.  She  moved  about  with  a  people,  who  suppose  that  the  Deity  has 
strutting  affectation  of  dignity,  and  giv-  taken  possession  of  the  patient  to  destroy 
ing  herself  a  thousand  consequential  airs,  him,  and  therefore  use  no  means  of  cure, 
looking  at  her  dress,  aod  seeking  admira-  and  often  even  de^iy  nourishment  to  the 
tion,  seemed  to  take  all  her  pride  from  perishing  wretch,  who  is  declared  to  be 
the  gown  and  petticoat.  But  I  thought  tabooed,  or  sacred.  The  corpse  is  tied 
ber  own  simple  dress  of  a  mat  tied  round  neck  and  heels,  and  buried;  the  grave 
the  waist,  was  much  more  becoming ;  being  marked  with  a  piece  of  painted 
for  being  low  sized,  and  very  fat,  with  a  wood,  or  mound  of  stones,  and  never 
round  plump  face,  her  new  costume,  profanely  approached,  as  the  place  is 
which  was  much  too  tight  for  such  a  also  said  to  be  tabooed* 
figure,  gave  her  an  awkward  and  em-  This  tabooing  interferes  with  most  of 
bairassing  stiffness.  Her  face,  however,  their  customs.  Poor  Oaaterra  fell  a 
made  ample  amends  for  her  unshapely  sacrifice  to  it,  during  the  time  the  British 
form,  as  it  had  many  beauties,  which  were  with  him ;  and  his  head  wife,  Da- 
were  both  interesting  and  attractive,  hoo,  hanged  herself  through  inconsolable 
She  had  fine  black  eyes,  sparkling  with  grief,  though  she  as  vehemently  as  the 
animation  ;  teeth  of  an  ivory  whiteness  ;  rest  resisted  the  administration  of  medi- 
a  blooming  complexion  ;  and  all  her  caments  to  her  dying  husband  while 
features  peculiarly  expressive  of  cheerful  under  taboo.  A  pistol,  which  he  returned 
complacency.  During  the  absence  of  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  when  in  this  state,  was 
the  chief,  she  had  brought  him  a  son  and  held  to  be  similarly  sacred,  and  an  ac- 
heir,  a  fine  healthy-looking  boy,  that  cident  which  happened  to  the  traveller  in 
was  suckled  at  her  breast,  and  was  al-  discharging  it  incautiously,  was  imputed 
ternately  caressed  by  the  several  females  by  the  natives,  una  voce,  to  the  resentment 
in  the  family  of  D  uaterra."  of  the  Divinity  for  the  sacrilege  of  jned- 

It  appears  from  the  above  among  dling  with  a  tabooed  pistol.  The  follow- 
other  things,  that  polygamy  is  common  ing  extract  will  show  to  what  extent  the 
in  New  Zealand,  and  what  is  very  extra-  absurdity  is  carried : 
ordinary,  Mr.  Nicholas  assures  us,  that  "  On  going  into  the  town,  in  the  course 
all  the  wives  live  on  terms  of  the  greatest  of  the  day,  I  beheld  several  of  the  natives 
cordiality  and  friendship  with  each  oilier,  sitting  round  some  baskets  of  dressed  pota- 
frequeutly  nursing  the  children    of  their  toes ;  and  being  invited  to  join  .them  in 
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their  meal,  I  mingled  with  the  group,  least  a  few  minutes,  while,  in  the  mean 
when  I  observed  one  man  stoop  down  time,  it  would  afford  me  some  amuse- 
with  his  mouth  for  each  morsel,  and   inent  for  my  trouble.     I  therefore  thrust 
scrupulously  careful  in  avoiding  all  con-  into  bis  mouth  the  largest  hot  potatoe  I 
tact  between  his  hands  and  the  food  he  could  find,  and  this  had  exactly  the  in- 
was  eating.     From  this  I  knew  at  once  tended  effect ;  for  the  fellow,  unwilling 
that  he  was  tabooed ;  and  upon  asking  to  drop  it,  and  not  daring  to  penetrate  *rt 
the  reason  of  his  being  so,  as  he  appear-  before  it  should  get  cool,  held  it  slightly 
ed  in  good  health,  and  not  afflicted  with  compressed  between   his  teeth,  to  the 
any  complaint  that  could  set  him  with-  great  enjoyment  of  his  countrymen,  who 
out  the  pale  of  ordinary  intercourse,  I  laughed  heartily,  as  well  as  myself,  at  the 
found  that  it  was  because  he  was  then  wry  faces  be  made,  and  the  efforts   he 
building  a  bouse,  and  that  he  could  not  used  with  his  tongue,  to  moderate  the 
be  released  from  the  taboo  till  be  had  heat  of  the  potatoe,  and  bring  it  to  the 
finished  it    Being  only  a  cookee,  he  bad  temperature  of  his  gums,  which  were 
do  person  to  wait  upon  him,  but  -was  evidently    smarting   from    the  contact 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  distressing  oper-  But  he  bore  this  trick*  with  the  greatest 
ation   of  feeding  himself  in  the  manner  possible  good  humour ;  and   to  make 
prescribed  by  the  superstitious  ordinance;  nim  amends  for  it,  I  took  care  to  supply 
and  he  was  told  by  the  tohunga,  or  him  plentifully,  till  he  cried  out  nutt 
priest,  that  if  he  presumed  to  put  one  nuee  kiki,  and  could  eat  no  more  ;  an 
finger  to  his  mouth  before  be  bad  com-  exclamation,  however,  which  he  did  not 
pleted  the  work  he  was  about  the  Etua  make  till  there  was  no  more  in  the  bas- 
would  certainly  punish  his  impious  con-  ket.     Besides  potatoes,  they  had  also  at 
tempt,  by  getting  into  his  stomach  before  this  feast,  (for  such  it  was  considered,) 
his  time,  and  eating  him  out  of  the  world,   muscles  and  turnips  ;  but  the  latter  had 
Of  this  premature  destiny  be  seemed  so  very  much    degenerated,    and  become 
apprehensive,  that  he  kept  his  hands  as  long  and  fibrous, 
though  they  were  never  made  for  touch-       ••  Leaving  this  group,  after  tbey  bad 
ingauy  article  of  diet;  nor  did  he  suffer  finished  their  banquet,  I  passed  dose  by 
them,  by  even  a  single  motion,  to  show  the  hut  where  Warree,  the  brother  of 
the  least  sympathy  for  his  mouth,  while  Gunnah,  resided,  and  found  him  very 
that  organ  was  obliged  to  use  double  busy  in  cutting  his  wife's  hair.     This 
exertions,   and  act  for   those  members  operation  he  performed  with  a  piece  of 
which     superstition      had     paralysed,  sharp  stone,  called  by  mineralogists,  ob- 
Sitting  down  by  the  side  of  this  deluded  sidian,  or  volcanic  glass;    cutting  the 
being,    whom  credulity  and  ignorance  fore  part  quite  close,  and  leaving  alt  the 
had  rendered  helpless,  I  undertook  to  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  untouched, 
feed  him,  and  his  appetite  being  quite  When  he  had  completed  his  task,  which 
voracious,  I  could  hardly  supply  it  aa  took  him  some  time,  from  the  nice  pre- 
fast  as  he  devoured.       Without  ever  cision  he  observed  ;  he  collected  togeth- 
consulting  his  digestive  powers,  of  which  er  all  the  hair  he  had  cut  off,  and  laying 
we  cannot  suppose  he  had  any  idea,  he  it  up  very  carefully,  went  to  the  outskirts 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  mastica-   of  the  town  and  threw  it  away.     Upon 
tion  ;  and  to  lose  no  time,  swallowed   asking  him  the  reason  of  his  doing  this, 
down  every  lump  as  I  put  it  into  his  he  told  me  that  the  hair  was  tabooed, 
mouth ;  and   I  speak  within   compass,  and  could  not  be  left  in  the  town  with* 
when  I  assert,  that   he  consumed  more  out  provoking  the  anger  of  the  Etua, 
food  ihan  would   have  served  any  two   who  would  in  such  case  destroy  the  per- 
ploughmen  in  England. — Perfectly  tired   son  from  whose  head  it  had  been  taken. 
of  ministering  to  his  insatiable  gluttony,   I  was  going  to  take  up  one  of  the  stoties 
which  was  still  as  ravenous  as  when  he   he  had  used  ;  but  he  charged  me  not 
commenced,  I  now   wished  for  a  little  to  touch  it,  telling  me  that  this  was  afeo 
intermission,  and    taking   advantage  of  tabooed,  and  that  the  enraged  Deity  of 
his  situation,  I  resolved  to  give  him  as   New  Zealand  would  4freak  his  immedi- 
much  to  do  as  would  employ  him  for  a*  ate  vengeance  upon  my  guilty  bead,  if  I 
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presumed  to  lay  one  finger  on  the  sacred  ished  ;  Heckotoro,  a  most  melancholy 
implement.  Laughing  at  his  supersti-  god  of  tears  and  sorrows  ;  and  as  many 
tion,  I  began  to  exclaim  against  its  ab-  more  as  would  fill  a  Pantheon.  The 
surdity  ;  but,  like  Tui  on  a  former  oo  story  of  the  last-mentioned  deity  is  curi- 
casion,  be  retorted  by  ridiculing  our  ous.  Having  lost  his  wife,  he  descends 
crackee  crackee,  (preaching,)  yet  at  the  from  Heaven  in  search  of  her,  and  after 
same  time  asking  me  to  sermonize  over  many  adventures  finds  her  in  New  Zea- 
hts  wife,  as  if  his  object  was  to  have  her  land.  He  immediately  put  her  into  a 
exorcised  ;  and  upon  my  refusing,  he  canoe,  and  tying  a  rope  at  both  ends  of 
began  himself,  but  could  not  proceed  it,  they  were  drawn  up  at  once  to  Heav- 
from  involuntary  bursts  of  laughter.  I  en,  where  they  were  changed  into  the 
obtained  from  him,  without  any  diffw  cluster  of  stars,  Ranghee,  still  pointed 
colty,  one  of  the  stones  he  had  not  used,  out  by  the  natives  as  the  identical  pair, 
against  the  transfer  of  which  there  was  While  on  the  subject  of  their  faith 
no  prohibition."  and  customs,  we  may  briefly  notice,  that 

The  power  of  their  priests  is  chiefly  they  pay  great  respect  to  old  age  ;  never 
manifested  in  the  taboo,  for  their  religion  eat  food  within  their  dwellings,  which 
is  rude,  and  their  sphere  of  knowledge  they  hold  to  be  profanation,  though  they 
extremely  limited.  It  is  remarkable,  think  it  no  harm  to  devour  the  roost 
however,  that  in  their  astronomy  the  loathsome  of  vermin,  which  they  call 
Belt  of  Orion  is  called  the  whacka,  or  cootoos  ;  that  during  the  time  a  man  is 
canoe  ;  the  Pleiades  they  believe  to  Ife  building  or  repairing  a  hut,  he  is  under 
seven  of  their  countrymen,  fixed  in  that  the  taboo,  and  never  puts  his  band  to  bis 
part  of  the*  Heavens  after  their  death,  mouth  ;  that  they  always  weep  abuu- 
and  one  eye  of  eadfc  visible  as  a  star ;  and  dantly,  as  an  expression  of  joy,  when 
in  two  months,  Duaterra  said  another  friends  or relaiions,'long  separated, meet; 
cluster  of  stars  would  rise,  some  of  which  that  they  are  cannibals  ;  that  a  sort  of 
would  represent  the  head,  and  others  the  feudal  system  prevails,  and  the  Arakees 
stprn,  of  a  canoe  ;  while  close  to  them  ofeme  class  receive  a  tribute  or  acknow- 
would  appear  another  star,  which  they  ledgement  from  the  Chiefs  of  other  tribes; 
caJl  the  anchor,  and  which,  setting  at  that  these  chiefs  are  absolute,  and  their 
night  and  rising  with  the  dawn  of  the  descendants  may  not  intermarry  with  the 
morning,  serves  to  regulate  their  hours  Cookees,  or  vulgar  order, 
of  repose  and  labour.  They  have  a  singular  method  of  pre- 

Thus  in  all  regions,  however  savage  serving,  as  trophies,  the  beads  of  their 
and  uncultivated,  there  seems  to  be  some  enemies  slain  in  battle,  by  taking  out 
reference  to  the  great  event  of  the  deluge,  the  brains,  and  drying  the  head,  so  as  to 
and  the  preservation  by  the  ark.  But  keep  the  flesh  entire.  One  of  the  Chiefs, 
what  is  still  more  wonderful  in  regard  to  who  was  asked  how  this  was  done,  very 
this  people,  is  their  belief  "  that  the  first  promptly  offered  to  go  and  shoot  some 
woman  was  made  of  one  of  the  man's  people,  who  had  killed  his  son,  and  show 
ribs;"  and  that  their  general  name  for  the  method  with  their  sculls,  if  Mr.  Mars- 
bone  is  Uevee,  a  word  so  nearly  resem-  den  would  lend  him. some  powder;  which 
bung  the  Eve  of  the  Christian  world,  the  benevolent  missionary  declined. 
They  have  also  a  tradition  of  a  man  and  They  are  fond  of  singing  and  dancing, 
a  tree  being  taken  up  to  the  moon,  very  averse  to  continued  labour,  and  most 
similar  to  the  children's  legend  among  voracious  eaters.  But  we  must  conclude 
ourselves.  for  the  present,  and  the  rather,  as  with 

In  their  religion  tbey  have  a  confused  one  observation  more,  we  may  wind  up 
idea  of  a  supreme  being,  whom  they  all  we  intend  to  state  on  the  topics  prin- 
style  Mowheerangazanga,  but  worship  cipally  concentrated  in  this  week's  ro- 
bes ides  a  number  of  inferior  gods  ;  such  view  :  the  favourite  game  of  the  ladies 
us  Teepockho,  the  ged  of  anger  and  of  is  to  throw  a  ball,  called  a  poe,  larger 
death  ;  Towackhee,  the  god  of  the  ele-  than  a  cricket-ball,  and  stuffed  with  the 
rnents  ;  Mowheemooba,  a  god  who  down  of  bullrushes,  from  one  to  another, 
makes  land  under  the  sea,  while  Mow-  qnd  dextrously  catch  it  by  a  stringy 
heebotakee  hauls  up  his  work  when  fin-  while  flying  in  the  air. 
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The  Wanderer. 


[voi.% 


Prom  the  Eoropeaa  lfagari»f ,  September  1817. 


THE  WANDERER. 


Ckipter  Hi .• 

MY  father  was  an  officer  in  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  some  months  before  f 
was  born  ;  when  the  newt  of  his  death 
arrived,  the  suddenness  of  the  shock, 
pressing  upon  a  delicate  constitution,  a 
good  deal  broken  by  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
threw  my  mother  into  a  premature  la* 
boar,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  same  moment  which  disclosed 
to  me  the  light  of  the  world  rendered 
me  an  orphan. 

At  this  time  my  mother  was  residing 
with  her  father,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  whose  care  I  de- 
volved ;  by  him  1  was  brought  up,  and 
to  him  am  f  indebted  for  the  share  of 
religious  and  moral  knowledge  which  I 


At  the  period  when  my  narrative  be- 
gins, I  was  living  with  him  in  the  vil- 
lage to  which  his  pastoral  duties  bad  cal- 
led him  ;  it  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland. 

Our  family  consisted  of  a  girl,  who  did 
the  household  work  :  and  a  man,  who 
performed  the  duties  of  gardener  and 
steward  of  our  small  establishment ;  he 
had  been  a  soldier  in  my  father's  regi- 
ment, and  was  his  servant ;  he  had 
fought  by  his  side  in  the  engagement  in 
which  he  fell,  had  caught  him  in  his  arms 
as  he  received  the  shot  which  had  kil- 
led him  ;  and,  after  performing  the  last 
duties  to  his  master,  had  borne  the  news 
of  his  death  to  his  afflicted  widow.  His 
fidelity  and  affection  had  endeared  him 
,to  my  grandfather,  who  treated  him 
more  as  a  friend  than  as  a  servant ;  he 
had  received,  like  most  of  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland,  an  education,  which  in 
England  seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  per- 
sons in  a  much  higher  sphere  of  life. 

A  spirit  of  wandering  (perhaps  the 
effect  of  his  education,)  had  led  him  into 
the  array  at  an  early  age  ;  he  had  been 
much  attached  to  my  father,  and,  on  his 
death,  he  had  obtained  bis  discbarge,  and 
retired  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  retirement  of  nis  native  village. 
.    My  grandfather's  duties,  his  village 

•Seep.  ISO. 


being  small,  left  him  much  leisure. which 
he  devoted  to  my  education. — Would 
it  were  in  my  power  to  describe  his  ex- 
cellencies !  His  spirit  was  cast  in  the 
gentlest  of  nature's  moulds ;  his  temper 
was  a  model  of  Christian  humility  and 
forbearance  ;  his  reproofs  were  mixed 
with  kindness,  and  he  conveyed  the  roost 
salutary  truths  under  the  most  pleasing 
forms,  contrary  to  the  method  pursued 
by  many,  who  have  the  office  of  opening 
the  youthful  mind  to  knowledge ;  bis 
instructions  appeared  the  effects  of  his 
love,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  give  weight 
to  them  by  making  himself  reared.  His 
commands  were  rendered  pleasing,  by 
the  conviction  that  they  were  necessary 
and  just ;  indeed,  what  was  with  him  ne- 
cessary was  synonymous  with  just 

He  suffered  no  circumstance  to  escape 
him,  which  could  be'+endered  useful  to 
the  progress  of  my  education. — The  sit- 
uation in  which  we  lived  afforded  a  most 
rich  and  varied  description  of  scenery. 
The  broad  sea,  on  one  side,  presented, 
during  fair  weather,  a  beautiful  view  ; 
and,  during  a  storm,  the  roughness  of  the 
coast  rendered  it  more  sublime  than  any 
other  spectacle  I  ever  beheld.  On  the 
land  side,  a  large  chain  of  mountains 
bounded  us,  and  a  rich  valley,  in  which 
the  village  was  situated,  lay  between. 

Of  all  these  various  objects  my  grand- 
father made  use,  by  imprinting  on  my 
memory  the  suojects  in  ancient  and  mod* 
ern  poets  and  historians  to  which  they 
might  be  applied.  Not  a  rock,  a  tree,  a 
brook,  a  beautiful  view,  or  a  picturesque 
scene,  to  which  he  did  not  attach  some 
allusion,  which,  associating  itself  with 
the  object,  impressed  it  more  strongly  on 
my  mind.  By  these  means  mj  studies 
were  rendered  gratifying  to  me,  and  I 
should  have  been  more  punished  by  be- 
ing debarred  from  my  lessons,  than  most 
school-boys  would  have  been  pleased  with 
having  a  holiday. 

Often  have  I  wished,  when  passing 
through  a  rocky  defile  m  our  neighbour- 
hood, that  I  could  there  conjure  up  Le- 
onidas  and  his  trusty  Spartans,  as  at 
Thermopylae  and  mix  in  the  glorious 
strife  fo>  liberty,  that  idol  of  wann-heart- 
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ed  youth.  As  often,  when  looking  from  to  I*ord  Trevayne  and  rely  on  his  care 
a  tremendously  overhanging  cliff,  have  and  protection.  "  My  child,"  he  said, 
thought  on  Leucadia's  steep,  and  wept  4t  the  bitterest  pang  in  dying,  is  to  leave 
over  the  sorrows  of  the  hapless  Sappho,  you  in  a  state  of  dependence ;  but 
'Tis  true,  this  method  had  something  of  Heaven's  will  be  done ;  and  remember, 
a  romantic  tendency,  and  imparted  a  per-  that  be  whose  actions  are  truly  just,  and 
haps  too  great  keenness  to  my  feelings  ;  whose  heart  is  correct,  can  not  be  said  to 
but  whether  this  was  productive  of  good  be  dependant  but  on  the  goodness  of 
or  evil,  is  a  point  which  I  jhall  leave  to  Providence, '  which  will  never  desert 
be  mooted  by  those  who  think  it  worth  him.  God  has  given  you  talents,  my 
while  to  dispute  upon.  child,   which,  if  properly  directed,  will 

I  lived  with  my  grandfather  until  conduce  to  your  own  happiness,  aud 
about  my  thirteenth  year,  when  he  was  render  you  an  ornament  to  your  co un- 
seized with  a  sudden  illness,  which  re-  try  ;  but  I  have  also  observed  that,  joined 
sisted  all  medical  skill,  and  he  died  in  a  to  the  most  lively  sense  of  virtue,  the  east- 
few  weeks  after  bis  first  attack.  Some  ness  of  your  disposition  will,  under 
hours  previous  to  his  dissolution,  he  some  temptations,  lead  you  to  actions 
sent  for  me,  and  on  my  approaching  his  which  you  must  repent,  unless  under 
bed,  be  told  me  that  he  felt  he  had  but  the  constant  curb  of  your  reason  ;  and 
few  hours  to  live,  and  therefore  would  you  possess  also  a  sensibility  which,  if 
.give  some  directions  for  my  future  con-  you  do  not  check  it,  will  render  you 
duct,  which  he  charged  me  to  observe,  easily  assailable  by  the  impositions  of 
I  promised  roost  implicit  obedience  to  artful  persons,  many  of  whom  you  will 
them.  He  then  told  me  that  bis  daugh-  meet  with  in  your  journey  through  life. 
ter,  my  mother,  had  been  educated  with  I  would  not  have  you  to  understand  me 
some  of  her  relations,  at  a  town  in  Flan*  to  wish  you  to  repress  the  feelings  of 
ders,  where  my  father  bad  been  station-  your  soul ;  but  1  would  have  you  keep 
ed  with  his  regiment ;  a  mutual  affec-  them  so  much  under  restraint,  that  they 
tion  took  place,  and  they  were  secretly  shall  not  weaken  and  destroy  that  forti- 
married;  his  consent  was  not  asked  uu-  tude  which  is  the  most  ornamental  and 
til  refusal  would  have  been  of  no  effect,  noble  part  of  the  character  of  man." 
He  told  me  that  my  father's  family  were  Very  soon  after  this  conversation,  the 
of  considerable  rank ;  that  my  grand-  earliest  and  best  friend  I  ever  possessed 
father  by  the  paternal  side  was  Lord  Tre-  bieathed  his  last  in  my  arms,  for  1  would 
vayne,  a  statesman  of  great  influence,  not  be  removed  from  him.  To  attempt 
whose  pride  had  been  so  much  hurt  by  to  describe  my  grief  at  hisloas  would  be 
bis  son's  misconduct,  as  he  termed  it,  in  in  vain;  it  was  violent,  like  all  youthful 
marrying  one  of  a  rank  so  much  below  passions,  and  I  then  thought  1  should 
him,  that  be  would  never  see  him.  My  never  recover  it ;  but  a  tew  days  mode* 
father's  regiment,  he  said,  was  shortly  rated  my  sorrow,  and  I  thought  of  it 
after  ordered  to  America,  and  my  with  resignation.  Then  I  felt  the  force 
mother's  state  of  health,  not  permitting  of  the  religious  instruction  which  my 
her  to  accompany  him,  she  had  returned  grandfather  had  bestowed  on  me,  and  in 
to  my  grandfather,  where,  after  my  the  hour  of  sorrow  1  turned  for  conso- 
father  s  death,  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  lation  to  Him  who  alone  can  impart  it. 
me.  He  said,  that  with  him  would  After  my  grandfather's  burial,  I  pre- 
cease  all  that  he  possessed,  and  that  he  pared  for  ray  journey  to  London,  in 
was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  consequence  of  his  directions.  Audrew, 
bequeathing  roe  to  the  care  of  Lord  our  servant,  whom  1  have  before  meii- 
Trevayne,  to  v*  hom,  immediately  after  tioned,  accompanied  me.  Our  route 
bis  illness,  he  had  written,  informing  him  was  marked  by  no  occurrence  worth  re- 
of  my  situation;  and,  he  added,  that  his  lating,  and  I  arrived  at  the  splendid 
Lordship  bad  requested  me  to  be  sent  to  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Trevayne,  and 
him.  He  said  it  was  bis  wish  ^t  I  was  introduced  to  the  possessor  of  it. 
should,  immediately  on  his  death,  (which  To  be  continued, 

be  felt  was  not  far  distaut^)  go  to  I^pndon 
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'  BUONAPARTE  AND  ST.  HELENA- 

From  the  Panorama,  November  1817. 

so  many  vague  reports  of  the  present  condition  of  this       Buonaparte  rather  declaimed  than  cor. 

state  prisoner  are  in  circulation,  and  actual  inter-  yersed,  and  during  the  half  hour  Lord 
Ticws  whhl«mofsorareoeeiirrence,tiiatanytbiw  Amherst  and  I  Were  With  him,  seeskd 
in  the  shape  of  an  aathentic  narrative  of  such  a  dr-         ,  .         #      ;m«_.   k;a    ^.^n*, 

_      i   .  _  .  wi^  'TK<.#>niiAwin»Mr.  only  anxious  to  impress  nis  sentnaeots 

cumstanee,  is  always  acceptable.  The  following  par-  /  r  . 

ticulars  are  taken  from  "Mr.Effls's  account  of  Lord  UpOD  the  recollection  Ot  DW  auditors, 
Amherst's  Embassy  to-China",  which,  while  they  dis-  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
play  some  interesting  trait,  in  the  character  of  the  repeate<|#  flis  ^\e  j,  highly  epigraav 
Ex.EmiKTOr.serretothrowconsiderabteHfhtontlie  r~  ^  .  .  » V**  i  ;°  ^  -"J*  -^ 
cause,  aTweu  a.  the  groundlm  nature  of  the  com.  niatlC,  and  he  delivered  hlS  Op.DlOfl  with 
plaints  which  he  some  time  since  made  on  the  score  the  Oracular  confidence  Of  8  OiaO  aCCUS- 
ofbad  treatment,  want  of  provisions,  wine,  &c  tomed  to  produce  OOOviCtioo  r    bit  node 

July  1.      of  discussing   great  political   questtoos 

ST.  Helena  presents  from  without,  a  would  in  another  appear  chariaUmerk, 
mass  of  continued  barrenness,  and  its  but  in  him  is  only  the  development  of 
only  utility  seems  to  consist  in  being  a  the  empirical  system  which  he  universally 
mark  to  guide  ships  over  the  waste  of  adopted.  Notwithstanding  the  atteatioa 
waters.  This  feeling  is  certainly  remo-  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  haw 
ved  on  landing,  and  situations  maybe  given  to  the  nature  of  our  Government, 
found,  particularly  Plantation  House,  the  he  has  certainly  a  very  imperfect  knewl- 
residence  of  the  Governor,  possessing  edge  of  the  subject ;  all  his  observations 
much  picturesque  beauty  ;  but  on  the  on  the  policy  of  England,  as  relating  to 
whole,  the  strongest  impression  on  my  the  past,  or  looking  to  the  future,  were 
mind  was  that  of  surprise,  that  so  much  adapted  to  a  despotism  ;  and  be  is  either 
human  industry  should  have  been  ex-  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  into  cooski- 
pended  under  such  adverse  circumstan-  eration  the  difference  produced  by  the 
ces,  and  upon  such  unpromising  and  un-  will  of  the  monarch  being  subordinate, 
yielding  materials.  not  only  to  the  interests,  but  to  the  opin- 

We  had  heard  somnch  at  the  Cape  of  ion  of  his  people, 
the  vicissitudes  of  temper  to  which  Buou-  He  used  metaphors  and  illustrations 
aparte  was  subject,  that  we  were  by  no  with  great  freedom,  borrowing  the  latter 
means  confident  of  being  admitted  to  his  chiefly  from  medicine ;  his  elocution 
presence  ;  fortunately  for  us,  the  Ex-  was  rapid,  but  clear  and  forcible,  and 
Emperor  was  in  good  humour,  and  the  both  his  manner  and  language  surpassed 
interview  took  place  on  this  day.  my  expectations.     The  character  of  bb 

Lord  Amherst  was  first  introduced  to  countenance  is  rather  intellectual  than 
Buonaparte  by  General  Bertrand,  and  commanding,  and  the  chief  peculiarity  is 
remained  alone  with  him  for  more  than  in  the  mouth,  the  upper  lip  apparently 
an  hour.  I  was  next  called  in,  and  pre-  changing  in  expression  with  the  variety 
sented  by  Lord  Amherst.  Buonaparte  and  succession  of  his  ideas.  In  person 
having  continued  in  discourse  about  half  Buonaparte  is  so  far  from  being  extremely 
an  hour,  Captain  Maxwell  and  the  gen-  corpulent,  as  has  been  represented,  that 
tlemen  of  the  Embassy  were  afterwards  I  believe  he  was  never  more  capable  of 
introduced  and  presented.  He  put  ques-  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign 
tions  to  each,  having  some  relation  to  than  at  present.  I  should  describe  him 
their  respective  situations;  and  we  all  as  short  and  muscular,  not  more  inclined 
united  in  remarking  that  bis  manners  to  corpulency  than  men  often  are  at 
were  simple  and  affable,  without  want-  his  age. 

ing  dignity.  I  was  most  struck  with  the  Buonaparte's  complaints  respecting  his 
unsubdued  ease  of  his  behaviour  and  situation  at  St.  Helena  would  not,  I  think 
appearance;  he  could  not  have  been  have  excited  much  attention  if  they  had 
freer  from  embarrassment  and  depres-  not  become  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
sion  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  at  the  House  of  Lords ;  for  as  he  denied  our 
Tuilleries.  right  to  consider  him  a  prisoner  of  war. 
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in  opposition  to  the  most  obvious  priori-  be  accompanied  by  a  British  officer;  for 
pies  of  reason  and  law,  it  was  not  to  be  all  justifiable  purposes  this  permission  is 
expected  that  any  treatment  he  might  sufficient ;  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  nulli- 
receive  consequent  to  his  being  so  con-  fied  in  practice  by  undue  interference  on 
sidered,  would  be  acceptable.  On  the  the  part  of  the  officer  in  attendance.  For 
other  hand,  admitting  him  to  be  a  pris-  purposes  of  health  or  amusement  he  has 
oner,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  upon  what  a  range  of  four  miles,  unaccompanied, 
grounds  he  can  complain  .  of  the  limited  and  without  being  overlooked  ;  another 
restraint  under  which  he  is  placed  at  St.  of  eight  miles,  where  he  is  partially  in 
Helena.  view  of  the  sentries ;  and  a  still   wider 

~  His  complaints  respecting  a  scanty  circuit  of  twelve  miles,  throughout  which 
supply  of  provisions  and  wines  (for  I  he  is  under  their  observation.  In  both 
consider  Montbolon  as  the  organ  of  these  latter  spaces  he  is  also  free  from 
Buonaparte)  are  too  absurd  to  deserve  the  attendance  of  an  officer.  At  night 
consideration,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  indeed,  the  sentries  close  round  the 
regret,  that  anger,  real  or  pretended,  house.  1  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
should  have  induced  so  great  a  man  to  greater  personal  liberty,  consistent  with 
countenance  such  petty  misrepresents-  any  pretension  to  security,  could  be 
tioos.  I  must  confess  that  the  positive  granted  to  an  individual,  supposed  under 
statements  which  had  been  made  respect-  any  restraint  at  all. 
ing  the  badness  of  the  accommodations  His  intercourse  with  others  is  certainly 
at  Longwood  had  produced  a  partial  under  immediate  surveillance,  no  person 
belief  in  my  mind ;  even  this,  however,  being  allowed  to  enter  the  in  closure  at 
was  removed  by  actual  observation.  Longwood  without  a  pass  from  the  Gov- 
Longwood  House,  considered  as  a  resi-  ernor ;  but  these  passes  are  readily 
deoce  for  a  Sovereign,  is  certainly  small,  granted,  and  neither  the  curiosity  of 
and  perhaps  inadequate ;  but  viewed  as  individuals,  nor  the  personal  gratification 
the  habitation  of  a  person  of  rank,  dis-  which  Buonaparte  may  be  expected  to 
posed  to  live  without  show,  is  both  con-  derive  from  their  visits,  are  checked  by 
venient  and  respectable.  Better  situa-  pretended  difficulties  or  arbitrary  regula- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  island,  and  tions.  His  correspondence  is  also  under 
Plantation  House  is  in  every  respect  a  restraint,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  send 
superior  residence :  but  that  is  intended  or  receive  letters  but  through  the  medium 
for  the  reception  of  numerous  guests,  and  of  the  Governor.  This  regulation  is  no 
for  the  degree  of  exterior  splendour  be-  doubt  disagreeable,  and  may  be  distress- 
longing  to  the  office  of  Governor.  'ing ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
The  two  remaining  circumstances  of  being  what  he  now  is,  and  what  he 
Buonaparte's  situation   deserving  atten-  has  been. 

tion,  are  the  restraints  which  may  affect  Two  motives  may,  I  think,  be  assign- 
his  personal  liberty,  and  those  which  re-  ed  for -Buonaparte's  unreasonable  com- 
late  to  his  intercourse  with  others.  With  plaints ;  the  first,  and  principal  is  to  k-*ep 
respect  to  the  first,  Buonaparte  assumes  alive  public  interests  in  Europe,  -  but 
as  a  principle  that  his  escape  while  chiefly  in  England,  where  he  flatters 
watched  by  the  forts  and  men  of  war,  is  himself  that  he  has  a  party;  and  the 
impossible ;  and  that,  therefore,  bis  second,  I  think,  may  be  traced  to  the 
liberty  within  the  precincts  of  the  island  personal  character  and  habits  of  Buona- 
ought  to  be  unfettered.  The  truth  of  parte,  who  finds  an  occupation  in  the 
the  principle  b  obviously  questionable,  petty  intrigues  by  which  these  complaints 
and  the  consequence  is  overthrown  by  are  brought  forward,  and  an  unworthy 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  prisoner,  whose  gratification  in  the  tracasseries  and 
detention  is  of  importance  sufficient  to  annoyance  which  they  produce  on  the 
justify  the  most  rigorous  precautions ;  spot. 

his. own  conclusion  is  nevertheless  ad-       If  this  conjecture  be  founded,  time 
mitted  to  the  extent  of  allowing  him  to  alone,  and  a  conviction  of  their  inutility, 
go  to  any  part  of  the  island,  provided  he  will  induce  Buonai/arte  to  desist  from  his 
5VT    Atbbnbvw.  Vol.  2. 
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complaints,  and  to  consider  his  situation  liberty  than  justifiable  caution,  unia- 
m  its  true  light — as  a  confinement  with  fluenced  by  liberality,  would  hire 
fewer    restrictions    upon    his  personal  established. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   PORTRAITS, 

Fro»  fee  Literary  Gisette,  Oct.  U,  WIT. 
MR.  CUBRAlf. 

JOHNPHILPOT  CURRAN  was  equaUydwheartenlngpr«|)e^andneaN 
born  near  the  village  of  Newmarket,  ly  all  foand  themselves  at  last  let   out 
in  the  County  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  about  upon  the  general  eye  near  the  same  point 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  a  fami*  of  eminence.    Curran  waa  now  cheer- 
ly  certainly  far  from  opulent,  but  ap-  ed,  and  made  an  advance  ;  he  hired  aa 
parently  of  those  respectable  habits  and  attic,  and,to  complete  bis  distinctions  and 
acquirements  which,  not  unfrequent  in  his  difficulties,  took  a  wife.     The  pari 
the  obscurity  of  Irish  life,  yet  argue  of  his  history  connected  with  this  lady 
competence.     With  the  usual  and  spirit-  is  the  least  favourable  to  his  fame.    The 
ed  feeling  of  the  people,  Curran's  pa-  respect    and    fondness    which    subsist 
ren|s  gave  him  the  education  of  a  gen-  through  many  a  year  of  mutual  uncer- 
tleman  ;    he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  tainty  and  struggle,  are  sometimes  for* 
the  Classics  so  sufficient  as  to  have  last-  midably  tried  by  prosperity.    The  me- 
ed him  through  life,  and  with  little  sob-  mory  of  Curran  s  domestic  life  may 
sequent  leisure  for  their  study,  he  was  have  been  among  the  most  painful   re- 
rich  and  happy  in  quotation  down  to  his  troepections  of  a  mind  of  his  deep  seasi- 
closiog  display  at  the  bar.     He  made  his  bility.     That  wife  survives  him  :  there 
way  through  the  Dublin  University  by  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  she 
the  exertion  of  his  early  knowledge,  ob-  was  maligned,  and  the  purity  and  ua- 
tained  a  Scholarship,  a  distinction  ob-  complaining  retirement  in  which  she  bas 
tainable  only  by  a  small  number  of  the  paused  the  long  period  since  their  sepa- 
more  accomplished  students  of  two  and  ration,  form  an  almost  convincing  con- 
three  years9  standing  ;  and  on  taking  his   trast  to  the  troubled  and  disappointed 
degree  of  A  B.,  gave  way  to  the  usual  wanderings  of  her  celebrated  husband, 
capuvauon  of  a  Fellowship,  and  was  But  if  men  of  great  genius  often  perish 
near  yoking  his  fiery  spirit  to  the  wheel,  disheartened  by  neglect,  and  reluctant  to 
He  was  repelled  by  the  unsuitableness  take  the  baser  means  of  prosperity,  for- 
of  the  preparatory  studies  to  his  tastes,  tune  comes,  like  the  day,  to  ail.     If  the 
and  soon  relinquished  an  object,  which,  naked  and  noble  irritability  of  the  saps- 
.   perfectly  meritorious  and  honourable  in  rior  mind  makes  it  feel  the  visitations  of 
its  appropriate  hands,  would  have  been  the  night  more  mortal,  it  administers  to 
unfitted  for  a  mind  originally  nerved  for  its  quicker  and  more  living  sensation  of 
the  brilliant  prizes  of  public  conflict  the  rising  sunshine.     Some  accident  oa 
From  this  plan  of  lonely  study  he  seems  circuit  revealed  the  man  who  was  yet  to 
to  have  been  flung  back  with  the  re-ac-  start  up  into  the  loftiest  stature  of  Irish 
tion  of  strong,  original  propensities,  sud-  talent.    Currah  was  soon  in  the  House 
denly  released  from  strong  restraint.   He  of  Commons,  and  remarkable  among  the 
became  a  writer  of  poetry  and  political  finest  circle  of  men  that  Ireland  had  ever 
•essays  in  the  miry  journals  of  a  time  re-  thrown  round  her  doubtful  cause.    His 
xnarkable  for    nothing   but  blundering  practice  at  the  bar  now  increased  rspid- 
faction  ;  he  went  farther,  and  commenc-  ly,  and  he  brought  into  the  house  the 
ew  society  by  forming  a  club  of  festive  provocations  and  rivalries  which  stirred 
and  psupe*  fellow  students.     It  would  him  at  the  bar.  The  man  whom  he  stung 
be  curious  to  fellow  the  various  obscuri-  most   indejatigably  and   deeply  was  a 
ties  through  which  those  convivialists  powerful  antagonist,  Fitwbbon,  after- 
wound  their  future  way  up  to  the  world,  wards  Lord  Chancellor.      This  contest 
JSach  had  a  different  exfodiauon,    all  was  a  perpetoal  display  of  great  legal 
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strength,  perhaps  invigorated  by  great  living,  ardent,  almost  brilliant  animation, 
natural  arrogance,  committed  against  en-  He  has  left  two  daughters  and  three 
venomed  genius  ;  and  the  House  often  sons,  and  among  them  a  large  portion  of 
paused  to  look  upon  a  contest  in  which  hereditary  genius.  His  eldest  son  was 
no  man  could  decide  between  the  lordly  his  deputy  in  the  Rolls  ;  bis  second  son 
and  stern  vigour  that  could  neither  attack  is  in  the  naval  service  ;  and  his  third  has 
nor  be  overthrown,  and  the  fierce  ener-  been  lately  called  to  the  bar,  with  pecu- 
gy,  that,  always  on  the  wing,  pounced  liar  amiableness  of  private  character,  and 
down  upon  it  with  incessant  persecution,  much  promise  of  professional  distinction, 
surely  marking  the  vital  place,  and,  on  From  the  period  in  which  Curran 
the  first  motion  of  pursuit,  wheeling  up*  emerged  from  the  first  struggles  of  an  up- 
wards into  a  region  all  its  own.  In  friended  man  labouring  up  a  jealous 
1780,  Curran  eminently  distinguished  profession,  bis  history  makes  a  part  of 
himself  in  the  parliamentary  labours  the  annals  of  his  country;  once  up<n 
which  ensued  in  the  Constitution.  The  the  surface,  bis  light  was  always  before 
bar  subsequently  engrossed  him.  His  the  eye,  it  never  sank,  and  was  never 
chief  employment  lay  in  cases  requiring  outshone.  With  great  powers  to  lift 
peculiar  oratorical  exhibition.  A  con-  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  that  tumul- 
siderable  number  of  his  speeches  have  tuous  and  stormy  agitation  that  most  in* 
been  published,  but  in  a  decidedly  inad-  .volve  the  movers  of  the  public  mind  in  a 
equate  state.  In  1806,  after  the  total  country  such  as  Ireland  then  wan,  he 
cessation  of  those  public  questions  to  loved  to  cling  to  the  heavings  of  the 
which  he  was  bound  as  a  party  man,and  wave;  he  at  least  never  rose  to  that  tran- 
tbe  accession  of  bis  friends  to  the  minis-  quil  elevation  in  which  his  early  con- 
try,  he  accepted  the  place  of  Master  of  temporaries  had,  one  by  one  climbed  ; 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  an  appointment  of  and  never  left  the  struggle  till  the  storm 
6000/.  a  year.  He  retained  it  until  had  gone  down,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for 
1816,  when  his  health  required  a  cessa-  ever.  This  was  his  destiny,  but  it 
tion  from  its  laborious  attendance,  and  might  have  been  his  choice,  and  he  was 
he  retired  on  a  pension  of  half  the  salary,  not  without  the  reward  which,  to  an 
He  bad  for  some  time  passed  through  ambitious  mind,  conscious  of  its  eminent 
the  watering  places  with  the  season,  and  powers,  might  be  more  than  equivalent 
lately  fixed  himself  at  Brompton,  where  to  the  reluctant  patronage  of  the  Throne. 
he  occasionally  indulged  in  society,  and  To  his  habits,  legal  distinctions  would 
was,  to  his  last  sparkle,  the  most  interest-  have  beeu  only  a  bounty  upon  bis  si- 
ing,  singular,  and  delightful  of  all  table  lence.  His  limbs  would  have  been  fet- 
compnions.  During  the  present  year  tered  by  the  ermine*  But  he  had  the 
he, bad  suffered  two  slight  apoplectic  compensation  of  boundless  popular  hon- 
strokes.  On  the  Thursday  preceding  our,  much  respect  from  the  higher  ranks 
bis  death,  he  had  dined  abroad  with  a  of  party,  much  'admiration  and  much 
party  ;  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  fear  from  the  lower  partisans.  In  Par- 
early  next  morning,  and  continued  liament  he  was  the  assailant  most  dread- 
speechless,  though  in  possession  of  his  ed  ;  in  the  Law  Courts  he  was  the  ad- 
senses,  till  the  early  part  of  Tuesday  the  vocate  whose  assistance  was  deemed  the 
14tb,  when  he  sunk  iqto  lethargy,  and'  most  essential :  in  both  he  was  an  ob- 
towards  evening  died  with  scarcely  a  ject  of  all  the  more  powerful  passions  of 
struggle ;  in  nearly  his  70th  year.  Cur-  man,  but  rivalry.  He  stood  alone,  and 
man's  exterior  was  not  prepossessing  on  shone  alone. 

a  first  view.  His  figure  was  meagre  The  connexions  of  bis  early  life,  and 
and  under-sized  ;  and  his  physiognomy,  still  more  the  native  turn  of  his  feelings, 
though  obviously  that  of  an  acute  man,  threw  him  into  the  ranks  of  Oppositfofe ; 
conveyed  no  impression  either  of  dignity  in  England  a  doubtful  cause  and  long 
or  beauty.  But  he  had  an  eye  of  deep  separable  from  patriotism — in  Ireland, 
black,  intense  and  intellectual  ;  and  at  that  day,  the  natural  direction  of  every 
when  he  was  engaged  and  interested  in  man  of  vigorous  feeling  and  heed  lei 
speaking,  his  cot  atenancr  changes!  into  genius.    Ireland  had  been,  from  causes 
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many  and  deep,  an  unhappy  country. 
For  centuries,   utterly  torpid,  or  only 
g  ving  signs  of  life  by  the  fresh  gush  of 
blood  from  her  old  wounds,  the  influ- 
ence of  England's  well-intentioned  poli- 
cy was  more  than  lost  upon  her ;  it  was 
too  limited  to  work  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion, but  too  strong  not  to  irritate  ; — it 
was  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
to  a  limb,  while  the  whole  body  was  a 
gangrene.     Bat  a  man  who  loved  the 
influence    of  this  noblest   of  countries 
might  hate  the  Government  of  Ireland  ; 
it    was  a  rude  Oligarchy.     The  whole 
influence  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands 
of  a   few  great  families.     Those  were 
the  trim  farmers  general  of  Ireland  ;  and 
the  E.iglish  Minister,  pressed    by  the 
business  of  an  empire  then  beginning  to 
expand  over  half  the  world,  was  forced 
to  take  their  contract  on  their  own  terms. 
The  Viceroy  was  their  Viceroy,  only  the 
first  figure  in  that  deplorable  triumph 
which  led  all  the  hopes  and  virtues  of 
the  country  in  chains  behind  the  chariot 
wheels  of  a  haughty  faction.     It  was 
against  this  usurpation    that  the  Irish 
minority  rose  up  in  naked  but  resolute 
patriotism.     The  struggle  was  not  long, 
they  hewed  their  way  through  the  he- 
reditary armour  of  their  adversaries,  with 
the  vigour  of  men  leagued  in  such  a 
cause,  and  advanced  their  standard  till 
they  saw  it  waving  without  one  to  an- 
swer it     In  this  homage  to  an  admira- 
ble time  there  is  no  giddy  praise  of  pop- 
ular violence.    The  Revolution  of  1780, 
was  to  Ireland,  what  the  Revolution  of 
a  century  before  had  been  to  the  para- 
mount country,  a  great  and  reviving  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  throw  off  that  phantom ' 
which  sat  upon  her  breast,  and  gave  her 
the  perception  of  life  only  by  the  strug- 
gles that  must  have  closed  in  stagnation 
and  death.     The  policy  of  the  English 
Minister  was  too  enlarged  to  offer  resis- 
tance to  an  impulse  awaked  on  English 
principles.     For  him  a  great  service  had 
been  done  ;  the  building  which  he  had 
wished  to  shake,  was  cast  down  in  dust, 
and  the  soil  left  open  for  the  visitation 
of  all  the  influences  of  good  government. 
The  country  had  lain  before  his  eye  a 
vast  commonage,  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  breeding  only  the  rank  and 
pernicious  fertility  of  a  neglected  mo- 


rass ;  but  he  bad  dreaded  to  disturb  its 
multitude  of  lordly  pauperism,  and  he- 
reditary plunder.  It  was  now  cleared 
and  enclosed  for  him,  a  noble  expanst 
for  the  outpouring  of  all  that  civilisation 
could  give  to  its  various  and  magnificent 
nature.  The  history  of  those  years  is 
yet  to  be  written  ; — whenever  the  tem- 
ple is  to  be  erected,  the  name  of  Curran 
must  be  among  the  loftiest  on  its  portal 
But  the  time  of  those  displays  which 
raised  him  to  bis  highest  distinction  as  an 
orator,  was  of  a  darker  shade.  His 
country  had  risen  like  the  giant  of  Scrip- 
ture, refreshed  with  wine  ;  her  vast,  orig- 
inal powers  doubly  excited  by  an  elating 
but  dangerous  draught  of  liberty.  Shi 
bad  just  reached  that  state  in  which  there 
is  the  strongest  demand  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  Legislator.  The  old  system  bad 
been  disbanded,  but  the  whole  compo- 
nents of  its  strength  survived.  The  spi- 
rit of  clanship  was  still  up  and  girded 
with  its  rude  attachments  ; — the  hatred 
of  English  ascendancy  had  sheathed  the 
sword,  but  kept  it  still  keen,  and  only 
waited  the  word  to  leap  from  the  scab- 
bard ; — the  ancient  Irish  habits  of  daring 
gratification  among  all  ranks,  the  fallen 
estate  of  that  multitude  who  had  lived  on 
the  pay  of  political  intrigue,  the  reckless 
poverty  of  that  overwhelming  population 
to  which  civil  rights  could  not  give  bread, 
all  formed  a  mass  of  discordant  but  des- 
perate strength,  which  only  required  a 
sign. — The  cross  was  at  length  lifted  be- 
fore them,  and  it  was  the  lifting  of  a 
banner  to  which  the  whole  darkened  host 
looked  up,  as  to  an  omen  of  assured  vic- 
tory. The  Rebellion  was  met  with 
manly  promptitude,  and  the  country  was 
set  at  peace.  Curran  was  the  leading 
counsel  in  the  trials  of  the  conspirators, 
and  he  defended  those  guilty  and  misgui- 
ded men  with  a  vigour  and  courage  of 
talent,  less  like  the  emulation  of  ao  ad- 
vocate, than  the  zeal  of  a  friend.  He 
had  known  many  of  them  in  the  inter- 
courses of  private  life,  some  of  them  had 
been  his  early  professional  associates. 
A  good  nan  and  a  good  subject  might 
have  felt  for  them  all.  The  English  lev- 
eller is  a  traitor,  the  Irifeb  rebel  might 
have  be*n  a  patriot  Among  us,  the 
revolutionist  sets  fire  to  a  city,  a  great 
work  of  the  wise  industry,  and  old,  e$- 
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tablished  conveniency  of  man,  a  place  of  and  said  to  have  been  his  most  masterly 
the  temple  and  the  palace,  the  treasures  effusion  of  pathetic  eloquence.  Of  this 
of  living  grandeur,  and  the  monuments  no  remnant  seems  to  have  been  preserved, 
of  departed  virtue.  He  burns,  that  he  The  period  was  fatal  to  their  anthen- 
may  plunder  among  the  ruins.  The  ticity.  When  Erskioe  pleaded, he  stood 
Irish  rebel  threw  his  fire-brand  into  a,  in  the  midst  of  a  secure  nation,  and 
wilderness,  and  if  the  conflagration  rose  pleaded  like  a  priest  of  the  temple  of 
too  high,  and  consumed  some  of  statelier  justice,  with  his  band  on  the  aitar  of  the 
and  more  solid  ornaments  it  was  sure  to  Constitution,  and  all  England  below 
turn  into  ashes  the  inveterate  and  tangled  prepared  to  treasure  every  fantastic  oracle 
undergrowth,  that  had  defied  his  rude  that  came  from  his  lips.  Curran  pleaded, 
industry.  This  was  the  effervescence  of  not  on  the  floor  of  a  shrine,  but  on  a 
heated  and  untaught  minds.  The  world  scaffold,  with  no  companions  but  the 
was  to  be  older,  before  it  learned  the  wretched  and  culpable  men  who  were  to 
corse  and  unhappy  end  of  the  reform  that  be  plunged  from  it  hour  by  hour,  and  no 
begins  by  blood.  The  French  Revolu-  hearers  but  the  multitude,  who  crowded 
tion  had  not  then  given  its  moral.  It  anxious  to  that  spot  of  hurried  execution, 
was  still  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  like  and  then  rushed  away  glad  to  shake  off 
the  primal  vision  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  all  remembrance  of  scenes  which  had 
glorious  shape  coming  forth  io  unstained  agitated  and  torn  every  heart  among  them, 
robes,  conquering  and  to  conquer  for  the  It  is  this  which  puts  his  speeches  beyond 
world's  happiness  ;  it  had  not  yet,  like  the  estimate  of  the  closet.  He  had  do 
that  •  mighty  emblem,  darkened  down  thought  of  studying  the  cold  and  marble 
through  all  its  shapes  of  terror,  till  it  graces  of  scholarship.  He  was  a  being 
moved  against  the  world,  Death  on  the  embarked  in  strong  emergency,  a  man 
pale  horse,  followed  by  the  unchained  and  not  a  statue.  He  was  to  address 
spirits  of  human  evil,  and  smiting  with  men,  of  whom  he  must  make  himself 
plague  and  famine,  and  the  sword.  the  master.     With  the  living  energy,  he 

Some  criticism  has  been  wasted  on  the  had  the  living  and  regardless  variousness 
presumed  deficiencies  of  Curran'a  speech-  of  attitude.  Where  he  could  not  impel 
es  on  those  memorable  trials.  Throw-  by  exhortation,  or  overpower  by  menace, 
ing  off  the  public  fact  that  those  speeches  he  did  not  disdain  to  fling  himself  at 
were  all  uncorrected  copies,  Curran  was  their  feet,  and  conquer  by  grasping  the 
of  all  orators  the  most  difficult  to  follow  hem  of  their  robe.  Fox  this  triumph  be 
by  transcription.  His  elocution,  rapid,  was  all  thingB  to  all  men.  His  wild  wit, 
exuberant  and  figurative,  in  a  signal  and  far-fetched  illusions,  and  play  upon 
degree,  was  often  compressed  into  a  words,  and  extravagant  metaphors,  all 
pungency  which  gave  a  sentence  in  a  repulsive  to  our  cooler  judgments,  were 
word.  The  word  lost,  the  charm  wns  wisdom  and  sublimity  before  the  Juries 
undone.  But  his  manner  could  not  be  over  whom  be  waved  his  wand.  Before 
transferred,  and  it  was  created  for  his  a  higher  audience  he  might  have  been  a 
style.  His  eye,  hand,  and  form  were  in  model  of  sustained  dignity ; — mingling 
perpetual  speech.  Nothing  was  abrupt  with  those  men,  he  was  compelled  to 
to  those  who  could  see  him,  nothing  was  speak  the  language  that  reached  their 
lost,  except  when  some  flash  would  burst  hearts.  Curran  in  the  presence  of  an 
out,  of  such  sudden  splendour  as  to  leave  Irish  Jury  was  first  of  the  first.  He 
them  suspended  and  dazzled  too  strongly  skirmished  round  the  field,  tried  every 
to  follow  the  lustres  that  shot  after  it  pointof  attack  with  unsuspected  dexterity, 
with  restless  illumination.  Of  Curran's  still  pressing  on,  till  the  decisive  moment 
speeches,  all  have  been  impaired  by  the  was  come,  when  he  developed  his  force, 
difficulty  of  the  period,  or  the  immediate  and  poured  down  his  whole  array  in  a 
circumstances  of  their  delivery.  Some  mass  of  matchless  strength,  grandeur, and 
have  been  tot  illy  lost.  His  speech  on  originality.  It  was  in  this  originality 
the  trial  of  the  two  principal  conductors  that  a  large  share  of  bis  fascination  con- 
of  the  conspiracy,  the  Shears's,  barristers  sisted.  The  course  of  other  great  public 
and  men  of  family,  was  made  at  midnight,  speakers  may  in   general  be  predicted 
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from  their  outset,  but  in  this  man,  the  weight  in  a  legislative  assembly:  la  ths 
mind  always  full,  was  always  varying  the  few  instances  in  which  his  feelings  took 
direction  of  its'exuberance ;  it  was  no  re-  a  part,  he  excited  the  same  admiration 
gular  stream,  rolling  down  in  a  smooth  which  bad  followed  him  through  bis  pro* 
and  straight-forward  volume ; — it  had  fessional  efforts.  But  his  lot  had  been 
the  wayward  beauty  of  a  mountain  cast  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  his  life  was 
torrent,  perpetually  delighting  the  eye  there.  He  came  into  the  House  of 
with  some  unexpected  sweep  through  Commons  wearied  by  the  day,  and  ra- 
the wild  and  the  picturesque,  always  luctaot  to  urge  himself  to  exertions  ren- 
rapid,  always  glancing  back  sunshine,  till  dered  less  imperious  by  the  crowd  of  able 
it  swelled  into  sudden  strength,  and  men  who  fought  the  battle  of  Opposition, 
thundered  over  like  a  cataract.  For  his  — His  general  speeches  in  Parliament 
noblest  images  there  was  no  preparation,  were  the  sports  of  the  moment,  the  irre- 
they  seemed  to  come  spontaneously,  and  nstible  overflow  of  a  humourous  disdain 
they  came  mingled  with  the  lightest  pro-  of  his  adversary.  He  left  the  heavy  arms 
ducts  of  the  mind.  It  was  the  volcano,  to  the  habitual  combatants,  and  aroused 
flinging  up  in  succession  curls  of  vapour,  himself  with  light  and  hovering  hostility. 
and  fiery  rocks;  all  from  the  same  ex-  But  his  shaft  was  dreaded,  and  its 
haustless  depths,  and  with  the  same  un-  subtlety  was  sure  to  insinuate  its  way, 
measured  strength  to  which  the  light  and  where  there  was  a  mortal  pang  to  be 
the  massive  were  equal  The  writer  had  wrung.  With  such  gifts  what  might  not 
the  fortune  to  hear  some  of  those  speeches,  such  a  man  have  been,  early  removed 
and  repeats  it,  that  to  feel  the  full  genius  from  the  low  prejudices,  and  petty  fac- 
of  the  man,  he  must  have  been  beard,  tions,  and  desperate  objects  that  jbick- 
His  eloquence  was  not  a  studiously  ened  the  atmosphere  of  public  life  in 
sheltered  and  feebly  fed  flame,  but  a  Ireland,  into  the  large  prospects,  sod 
torch  biasing  only  with  the  more  breadth  noble  and  healthful  aspirations  that 
and  brilliancy,  as  it  was  the  more  broadly  elated  the  spirit  in  this  country,  then 
and  boldly  waved ;  it  was  not  a  lamp,  to  rising  to  that  summit  eminence  from 
live  in  his  tomb.  His  printed  speeches  which  the  world  at  last  lies  beneath  ber. 
He  before  us,  full  of  the  errors  that  might  If  it  were  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
convict  him  of  an  extravagant  imagination  recesses  of  such  a  mind,  some  painful 
and  a  perverted  taste.  But  when  those  consciousness  of  his  fate  would  proba- 
are  to  be  brought  in  impeachment  against  bly  have  been  found,  to  account  for  that 
the  great  orator,  it  must  be  remembered,  occasional  irritation  and  spleen  of  heart, 
that  they  were  spoken  for  a  triumph,  with  which  he  shaded  his  public  li'e, 
which  they  gained ;  that  we  are  now  and  disguised  the  homage  which  hemu>t 
pausing  over  the  rudeness  and  un  wield  i-  have  felt  for  a  country  like  England.  It 
ness  of  the  weapons  of  the  dead,  without  must  have  been  nothing  inferior  to  this 
reference  to  the  giant's  hand  that  with  bitter  sense  of  utter  expulsion,  which 
them  drove  the  field.  Curran's  careless*  could  have  made  such  a  being,  gazing 
ness  of  fame  has  done  this  dishonour  to  upon  ber  unclouded  glory,  lift  his  voice 
his  memory.  We  have  but  the  frag-  only  to  tell  her  how  be  hated  ber  beams, 
ments  of  his  mind  and  are  investigating  He  must  have  mentally  measured  his 
those  glorious  reliqnes,  separate  and  strength  with  her  mighty  men ;  Burks 
mutilated  like  the  sculptures  of  the  and  Pitt  and  Fox  were  then  moving  in 
Parthenon ;  while  they  ought  to  have  their  courses  above  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
been  gazed  on  where  the  great  master  great  luminaries,  passing  over  in  different 
had  placed  them,  where  all  their  shades  orbits,  but  all  illustrating  the  same  so* 
and  fbreshortenings  were  relief  and  vig-  perb  and  general  system.  He  bad  one 
our,  image  above  image,  rising  in  pro-  moment  not  unlike  theirs.  But  the 
portioned  and  consecrated  beauty;  as  Irish  Revolution  of  1780  was  too  brief 
statues  on  the  face  of  a  temple.  for  the  labours  or  the  celebrity  of  patri- 

His  career  in  Parliament  was  less  otism,  and  this  powerfpl  and  eccentric 
memorable.  But  the  cause  lay  in  no  mind,  after  rushing  from  its  darkness  just 
deficiency  of  those  powers  which  give  near  enough  to  be  mingled  with,  and 
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glow  in  the  system,  was  again  hurried  kindle  or  direct  a  generous  emulation, 
away  to  chillness  and  shadow  beyond  As  a  festive  companion  he  seems  to  have 
the  gaze  of  mankind.  been    utterly    unequalled, — without    a 

The  details  of  Cumin's  private  life  are  second  or  a  similar; — and  has  left  on 
for  the  biographer.  But  of  that  portion  record  more  of  the  happiest  strokes  of  a 
which,  lying  between  public  labours  and  fancy,  atone  classic,  keen,  and  brilliant, 
domestic  privacy,  forms  the  chief  ground  than  the  most  habitual  Wit  of  the  age. 
for  the  individual  character,  we  may  It  may  yet  be  a  lesson  worth  the  memory 
speak  with  no  slight  panegyric.  Few  of  those  who  feel  themselves  neglected 
men  of  his  means  of  inflicting  pain  could  by  nature,  that,  with  all  his  gifts,  Curran's 
have  been  more  reluctant  to  use  them  ;  life  was  not  that  one  which  would 
few  men,  whose  live3  passed  in  continual  satisfy  a  man  desirous  of  being  happy, 
public  conflict,  could  have  had  fewer  But  let  no  man  imagine  that  the  posses- ' 
personal  enemies ;  and  perhaps  no  man  sion  of  the  most  fortunate  powers  is  an 
of  his  time  has  left  sincerer  regrets  among  excuse  for  error,  still  less  an  obstruction 
his  personal  friends.  He  was  fond  of  to  the  sense  of  holy  obedience ;  our  true 
encouraging  the  rising  talents  of  his  emblem  is  in  the  archangel,  bending 
profession,  and  gave  his  advice  and  his  with  the  deepest  homage,  as  he  rises  the 
praise  ungrudgingly,  wherever  they  might  highest  in  intellectual  glorj . 


CORNUCOPIA. 

the  real  causb  of    THE    death  op  decay ;  and  the  wood  of  which  he  thought 

captain  cookb.  to  be  drier  than  that  ofnewly  fel  led  trees : 

Prom  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  Nor.  1817.       be  therefore  gave  orders  to  pull  down  the 

PROFESSOR  Pictet  of  Geneva,  ed-  hut,  without  first  having  consulted  the 
itor  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universale,  n/U^  Neither  he  nor  his  people, 
paid  a  visit  in  the  month  of  July,  1817  dou^ess,  knew  (and  after  the  turn  the 
on  board  the  American  corvette,  lying  b  f"r  Ktook  ,none  of  th*  ?  JP^J  ,e^> 
the  harbour  of  Genoa  ;  the  o Woe?  of  fhat  !he  J*"  wa\  fM***-The 
which,  Mr.  Crowninshield,  was  on  a  '*^ers  d,d  **  hesitate  a  moment  to 
voyage  of  pleasure,  and  had  already  vis-  W™\  b?.a  *W*  *?*■».  «* 
itedlveral  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  w^cht^y  considered  as  an  impropnety; 

His  vessel  appeared  on  the  outside  to  be  ^  ""  T V  M      P^K."  i^ 
a  me.ter.piec*  of  naval  architecture,  and  *«*^»  lfl\J\t"*Z 


the  interior  arrangement  and  furniture  who  escarp  ^not  know  the  real  cause 
was  so  convenient  and  elegant,  that  dur-  •[*•  attack  "***  wa8  "  fatal  l0a  *>art 
ing  its  stay  in  the  harbour  it  was  constant-       J5f  CT^r"  ,  j        u   <r  ^ 

ly  full  of  furious  and  admiring  visitors.        .™*  Negro  cook  appear^  rauchaffect- 

A  sensible  negro  acted  on  board  the  *$  *»  ™?"T°!i  °J  f '     .  °^ 
yeesel  in  the  double  capacity  of  cook  and  ^^^"^1  ^7  *5  "T 
of  calcalator  of  all  the  naufical  observe-  tlh,th?\  He  deembed  tb.s  island  as  the 
lions,  necessary  for  determining  die  lati-  haPPM»t  J^  ^Z^  £    f 
tudes  and  longitudes.     This  negro  has  ff50"0'  **» ?&  Twl  7*  f    P 
lived  two  years  in  one  of  the  Sandwich  *!*me»Z£  ^  ^^ ,???  * 
islands,  where  Captain  Cook  was  killed.  ?"k,0«  «»*■*  ?  **  °V">l°a    ^.w 
The  tradition  of  that  event  is  preserved  been^d  of^l  °°  acC0UDt  °f  *" 
in  this  island  (Owhyhee)  ;  ami  accord-  "■"■""J*"!  as  ..»»  »»PP<»«).  »£ 
ing^i*   the  foLw/ng  account    is  J-*-  -£,  *££££ 

C.p\ain  Cook  who  was  in   want  of  tolerable  fluency,  and  some  words  whtch 

wood,  as  well  as  water,  had  perceived  •  See  our  recent  rerfew  of  the  Voyage  to  New 
near  the  shore  an  old  hut,  which  appear-  **»*»«%*»  an  account  of  fa***-*  in  that  eoomry, 
Aa...       .a  i    . .   j         a      rr  which  aflbrdi  great  aoanttBanee  tothtsttory,  p.  310, 

ed   to  him  to  be  neglected  and  gone  to  ^^^^^^^^^ 

e 
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he  pronounced  appeared  to  be  at  least  piece  of  marble,  on  which,  at  the  tun- 
as soft  in  their  tone,  as  those  of  most  of  juration  of  the  Duke,  a  peasant  of  a 
the  European  languages.  particular  family  possesses  an  hereditary 

He  was  questioned  respecting  the  right  to  take  his  station,  having  on  his 
cooking  of  the  islanders,  and  particularly  right  hand  a  black  meagre  bullock,  on 
their  manner  of  roasting  hogs  upon  hot  his  left  a  lean  mare,  and  being  at  the 
stories.     His  answers  were  very  intelli-  same  time  surrounded   by  a  crowd  of 

Sible  and  clear ;  and  he  often  eohanced  peasants  and  other  people.  When  thus 
y  various  gestures  the  clearness  of  his  prepared,  the  Prince,  environed  by  hit 
description.  He  bestowed  great  praise  officers,  advances  with  the  standards  and 
on  the  talents  and  the  character  of  the  insignia  of  the  Principality.  CouotGorits, 
king  of  the  island.  He  is  already  pos-  who  is  Marshal  of  the  Court,  heads  the 
jessed  of-a  navy,  and  has  sent  ships  to  procession  with  twelve  small  standards, 
China.  He  has  also  a  body  guard,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  magistrates  in 
armed  with  muskets  and  lances,  which  their  robes  of  offioe,  while  toe  Prince 
they  manage  vrkjjf  dexterity.  He  em-  himself  appears  in  the  habit  of  a  simple 
ploys  himself  with  great  ardor  in  the  shepherd. 

civilisation  of  'his  people.  The  succes-  His  Highness  is  no  sooner  perceived 
sioo  to  the  throne  is  hereditary,  and  the  by  the  peasant  on  the  marble  stone,  than 
king  has  three  wives.  he  exclaims  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue, 

—  ,  "Who  is  be  that  comes    attended  by 

cheselden  and  thb  convict,  such  a  proud  magnificent  train  V   Hen 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1703,  we  read,  answered,  "  It  is  the  prince  of  thecoun- 
"  Died  in  Newgate,George  Chippendale:  try."  The  peasant  again  inquires,  "Is 
he  was  respited  in  order  to  have  his  leg  he  an  equitable  judge,  zealous  (or  the 
cut  off*,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  new-invented  good  of  his  country  ?  Is  he  of  a  liberal 
styptic  ;  but  as  it  was  not  tried,  he  was  disposition?  Does  he  deserve  to  be  boo- 
pardoned  on  consideration  of  being  oured  !  Is  he  an  observer  and  defender 
transported  for  life."  Lady  Suffolk  was  of  the  Catholic  religion  ?"  Being 
early  afflicted  with  deafness.  Cheselden  answered  in  the  affirmative,  "  I  desire 
the  skilful  surgeon,  then  in  favour  vot  to  know,"  he  again  exclaims,  "by 
Court,  persuaded  her  that  he  had  hopes  what  right  be  comes  to  take  my  place? 
of  being  able  to  cure  her  deafness  by  Count  Goritz  answers,  "The  favour 
some  operation  on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  is  purchased  of  thee  for  sixty  deniers; 
and  offered  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  these  beasts  are  thine ;  thou  shalt  ha?e 
condemned  convict  then  in  Newgate,  the  clothes  the  prince  now  wears,  and 
who  was  deaf.  If  the  man  could  be  thy  family  shall  be  evempted  from  taxes.1* 
pardoned,  he  would  try  it,  and  if  he  sue-  The  prince  then  approaches  the  peasant, 
eeeded,  would  practise  the  same  cure  on  from  whom  he  receives  a  box  on  the  ear, 
her  ladyship.  She  obtained  the  pardon  of  and  an  exhortation  to  be  an  equitable 
the  man,who  was  cousin  toCheselden,  and  judge.  On  ending  his  harangue  here- 
who  had  feigned  that  pretended  disco v-  signs  his  place  to  his  prince,  and  retires, 
ery  to  save  his  relation.  No  more  was  driving  off  the  bullock  and  the  mare, 
heard  of  the  experiment :  the  man  saved  The  prince  having  mounted  the  stone, 
his  ear  too,  but  Cheselden  was  disgraced  brandishes  his  sword,  swears  to  judge  his 
at  court — Acktr*  Repos.  Nov.  1817,  people  impartially,  descends  from  the 
—  marble,  goes  to    hear  mass,  quits  bit 

JfaxntaeLherarx  panorama,  November  MI7.        pastoral  garb  for  apparel  more  suitable 
antienT  ceremony.  to  his  rank,  and  returns  tof  the  stone  from 

The  following  curious  ceremony  was  whence  he  hears  some  causes  or  griev- 
formerly  observed  on  taking  possession  ances,  and  receives  homage  for  the  vacant 
of  the  lJuchy  of  Austria : — In  a  pleasant  fiefs. 

▼alley,  near  the  town  of  Saint  Voit,  are  etymological  anecdote. 

to  be  seen  fbe  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  A  dispute  once  arose  in  the  way  of 
the  name  of  which  is  unknowo ;  in  the  raillery,  between  the  Earl  of  Temple  and 
neighbourhood  of  these  remains  standi  a  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton*  on  the  corn- 
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jwtive  antiquity  of  their  families.  Lord 
Lyttleton  contended  that  the  name  of 
GremrHle  was  originally  Greenfield; 
Lord  Temple  insisted  it  wae  derived 
from  Grande  ViUe.  "  Well  then,"  said 
Lord  Lyttletoo,  "  if  you  will  have  it  so, 
my  family  may  boast  of  the  "higher  an- 
tiquity; for  LattU  towns  were  certainly 
antecedent  to  Great  cities;  bat  if  you 
will  be  content  with  the  more  humble 
derivation,  I  will  give  up  the  point,  for 
green  fields  were  certainly  more  ancient 
than,  either.'1 


3** 


OLD  PICTVRB  AT  BFKWG. 
From  the  Oontlemari't  Hhgetine,  October  lSlf. 

A  picture  at  Epping  Place  (once  a 
gentleman's  house,  but  now  an  inn), 
said  to  have  been  bought  at  Mr.  Cross's 
sale  at  Gilson,  represents  a  lady,  appar- 
ently between  30  and  40  years  old, 
sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  field,  a  castle 
at  a  distance;  a  very  old  man,  with  a 
long  beard,  rests  his  head  on  her  lap ;  by 
her  stands  a  gentleman,  who  points  to 
three  others  coming  towards  them^  two 
of  whom  seem  near  the  lady's  age,  the 
third  19  young. 

Over  the  head  of  the  gentleman,  who 
stands  by  the  lady,  are  these  lines : 


wMukm,IpT»y,tlittonethiiigraethei¥, 
What  yon  three  be,  if  you  them  know : 
What's  their  descent?  and Mtrnty?" 

In  the  lower  corner  is  the  answer: 

«•  Sir,  the  one  by  my  father*  ride  it  ay  brother. 
Sot*  the  next  in  right  ofay  mother; 
The  third  k  my  owne  tonne  lawfully  beget, 
And  all  sonnet  to  my  husband  in  my  mpn. 
Without  hurt  of  lineage  many  degree. 
Shew  me  in  reason  how  Urn  may  bee.*' 

The  interpretation  given  of  this  bona* 
is  as  follows : 

•  There  was  old  Justice  Ctiret, 

Be  married  two  whet; 

By  the  tint  had  a  daughter,  ltiss  TabfctheCttres. 

Hb  Ant  wife  being;  dead,  he  brought  home  a  yuuag 


Bat  by  her  had  no  issue,  he  nekenM  and  died. 
Thit  buxom  young  widow  a  beauty  was  reekouM, 
And,  spouse  being:  dead,  she  toon  thought  of  aa 
Sir  John  of  yon  Cottle  began  ha  addresses, 
BJh*yie)*eaaopms%and,tocf«wn  their  caresses, 
With  two  fine  chopping  boys  yon  Cattle  she  blesses. 
Bat  this  anion,  alas!  did  not  last  many  years, 
The  good  lady  diet,  the  whole  Cattle*  m  tears. 
Sir  John  mourn*  three  montht  fbr  bit  dearest  of  wires, 
And  costs  a  sheen %  eye  at  Mist  Tahitha  Cures. 
Look  here,  child,  a  man  may  not  marry,  my  life, 
Hit  grandmother,  no,  nor  hit  gTandfiither>t  wife, 
Prayreadonwithoat  laughter,  there's  nothing  eternal 

after. 
That  a  man  may  not  marry  hb  wile*t  first  husband** 

daughter* 
Sir  John  pwrail'd.  Mist  Tnbitha  eommeneet  a  lady 

Andsoon  pj3r*d  with  child,  and  Che  child  proVd  a 
boy?* 


TIMERS  TELESCOPE,  tor  FEBRUARY, 


The  green  moss  shines  with  iey  glare ; 
The  longgrau  best*  its  spear-like  form : 
And  lorely  it  the  sUrery  scene 

When  faint  the  sunbeams  smile. 
Reflection  too  may  lore  the  hour. 
When  Nature,  hid  in  Winter'*  grare, 
Vo  more  expandt  the  bursting  bud, 

Or  bids  the  flow'ret  bloom. 
For  Nature  soon  in  Spring's  best  charms 
Shall  rise  rerhred  from  Winter*!  grave, 
Again  expand  the  bursting  bud, 

And  hid  the  flow'ret  bloom. 

SOUTHET. 

COME  etymologists  derive  February 
^from  Februa,  an  epithet  given  to  Juno, 
•s  the  goddess  of  purification  ;  while 
others  attribute  the  origin  of  the  name  to 
Februa,  a  feast  held  by  the  Romans  in 
this  month  in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  the 
deceased.  The  Saxons  named  Febru- 
ary sprout  hek.  on  account  of  the  sprouts 
ftf  the  cole-wort  which  began  to  appear 
%X      Atsenevm.  Vol.  3. 


ip  this  month.    Shakspearr,  in  allusion 
to  this  month,  says, . 

Too  hare  such  a  February  face, 
Foil  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness. 

M.  Acerbi  thus  describes  a  winter  in 
Stockholm  :— *The  snow  that  begins  to 
fall  in  the  latter  weeks  of  autumn  covers 
and  hides  the  streets  lor  the  space  of  six 
months,  and  renders  them  more  pleasant 
and  convenient  than  they  are  in  summer 
or  autumn.  One  layer  of  snow  on 
another,  hardened  by  the  frost,  format*  sur- 
face more  equal  and  agreeable  to  walk 
no,  which  is  sometimes  raised  more  than 
a  yard  above  the  stones  of  the  street 
The  only  wheels  now  to  be  seen  in 
Stockholm  are  those  of  small  carts,  em- 
ployed by  men-servants  ,gf  families  to 
fetch  water  from  the  pump  in  a  cask. 

This  compound  of  cart  and  cask  «1- 
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ways  struck  me  as  a  very  curious  and  ex-  purification  op  the  blessed  yugui 
traordinary  object ;  insomuch  that  I  have  mary,  or  candlemas,  pee.  1 

taken  the  trouble  of  following  it,  in  order  This  festival  is  of  high  antiquity,  and 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  whimsical  the  antient  Christians  observed  it  by  us- 
robe  in  which  the  frost  bad  invested  it,  iog  a  great  number  of  lights ;  in  rems*> 
and  particularly  of  the  variegated  and  brance,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  our  blessed 
fantastical  drapery  in  which  the  wheels  Saviour's  being  declared  by  Simeon,  to 
were  covered  and  adorned.  This  vebi-  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  This 
de,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  alibrded  to  practice  continued  in  England  till  the 
a  native  of  Italy  a  very  singular  spectacle,  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when 
The  horse  was  wrapped  up,  as  it  seem-  Archbishop  Cranmer  forbade  it  by  or- 
ad,  in  a  mantle  of  white  down,  which,  der  of  the  then  privy-council.  And 
under  his  breast  and  belly,  was  fringed  hence  the  name  of  Candlemas  Day. 
with  points  and  tufts  of  ice.  Stalactical  The  Greeks  call  this  festival  Hypante, 
ornaments  of  the  same  kind,  some  of  which  signifies  the  meeting,  mean* 
them  to  the  length  of  a  foot,  were  also  Simeon  and  Anna  met  our  Lord  in  the 
attached  to  his  nose  and  mouth.  The  Temple  on  this  day*  The  candles  car- 
servant  that  attended  the  cart  had  on  a  tied  about  on  this  day,  were  Messed  by 
frock,  which  was  encrusted  with  a  solid  the  priests. 

mass  of  ice.  His  eye-brows  and  hair  This' day  is  called  'Christ's  Prases- 
jingled  with  icicles,  which  were  formed  tation,'  '  the  holiday  of  Saint  Simeon,1 
by  the  action  of  the  frost  on  his  breath  and  in  the  north  of  England,  the  *  Wires 
and  perspiration.  Sometimes  the  water  Feast  Day/  At  Rippon,  on  the  Sun- 
in  the  pump  was  frozen,  so  that  it  became  day  before  Candlemas  Day,  the  Colle- 
necessary  to  melt  it  by  the  injection  of  a  giate  Church  is  still  onlficontinued  blase 
fed-hot  bar  of  iron.  of  light  all  the  afternoon,  an  immense 

Neither   men  nor  women  carry  any  number  of  candles  being  burnt  before  it 
thing  on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  but  saint  blase,  frB.  3. 

employ  small  sledges,  which  they  push  He  was  bishop  of  Sebeite  in  Armenia, 
on  before  them.  When  they  come  to  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  316,  tradec 
a  declivity,  they  rest  with  their  left  hip  the  persecution  of  Licinius,  by  command 
and  thigh  on  the  sledge,  and  glide  down  of  Agricolaus,  governor  of  Cappadocia 
to  the  bottom  with  a  velocity  which,  to  and  the  lesser  Armenia.  His  festival  ii 
a  stranger,  appears  both  astonishing  and  kept  a  holiday  in  the  Greek  church  on 
frightful,  guiding  all  the  while  the  motion  the  11th  •  of  February.  In  the  boly 
of  the  sledge  with  their  right  foot.  If  wars  his  relics  were  dispersed  over  the 
you  add  to  the  objects  which  I  have  been  West,  and  his  veneration  was  propagat- 
describing,  the  curious  appearance  of  the  ed  by  many  mii-aculous  cures,  especially 
many  different  pelisses  that  are  worn  of  sore  throats.  He  is  the  principal  pat- 
with  the  fur  on  the  outside,  you  will  ima-  ron  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ragnsa. 
gine  what  a  striking  scene  the  streets  of  No  other  reason  than  the  great  devotion 
Stockholm  present  in  winter  to  a  foreign-  of  the  people  to  this  celebrated  martyr 
er,  especially  to  one  that  came  from  the  of  the  church,  seems  to  have  given  occa- 
southern  part  of  Europe.'  skra  to  the  wool-combers  to  choose  him 

QUiNQUAOEsiiiA  bunday,  fbb.  1.  the  titular  patron  of  their  profession- 
The  institution  of  this  and  the  two  and  his  festival  is  still  kept  by  them  at 
preceding  Sundays  Cannot  be  traced  Norwich  with  a  solemn  guild.  Perhaps 
higher  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  or  the  iron  combs,  with  which  he  is  said  to 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  •  When  have  been  tormented,  gave  rise  to  this 
the    words  Septuagesima,   Sezagesima,  choice. 

and  Quinquagesima  (seventieth,  sixtieth,  shrove  Tuesday,  vbb.  3. 

and  fiftieth),  were  first  applied  to  denote  This  day  is  also  called  '  Pastern  a 
these  three  Sundays,  the  season  of  Lent  Een'  and  Pancake  Tuesday.  Shrove  b 
had  generally  been  extended  to  a  fast  of  the  preterite  of  shrive,  an  antiquated 
six  weeks,  that  is  thirty-six  days,  not  word  which  signifies  to  hear  or  make 
reckoning  the  Sundays,  avhicfr  were  al-  confession.  On  this  day  it  was  usual 
ways  celebrated  as  festivals/  for  the  people  to  con/ess,  thai  they  might 
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be  the  better  prepared  for  the  observation 
of  the  ensuing  season  of  penitence,  and 
for  receiving  the  sacrament  at  Easter. 
It  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  day 
of  idle  sports  and  amusements. 

At  Ludlow,  there  is  a  singular  custom 
on  this  day.  A  rope  of  36  yards  long 
and  3  inches  thick  is  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  chamberlain  or  chief  con- 
stable, which  at  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, is  suspended  at  one  of  the  mar- 
ket-house windows  till  the  clock  strikes 
four,  when  it  is  immediately  thrown  into 
the  street  by  the  chamberlain,  and  there 
seized  by  the  hands  of  several  hundred 
persons.  On  this  occasion  the  inhabi- 
tants are  divided  into  two  parties,  name- 
ly, Castle  and  Brood  Street  wards  against 
those  of  Old  Street  and  Carve  Street 
A  scene  of  great  tumult  continues  till 
one  of  the  parties  has  succeeded  in  pul- 
ling the  rope  to  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  wards. 

The  Popish  Carnival  commences  from 
Twelfth  day,  and  usually  holds  till  Lent. 
At  Rome,  the  Carnival  lasts  for  nine 
days,  and  it  is  no  where  seen  in  such 
perfection  as  at  this  place.  Dr.  Smith 
thus  describes  it :  •  The  equipages  on 
the  Corso  (the  principal  street  of  the 
city)  displayed  great  magnificence,  and 
a  fantastic  style  of  ornament  never  indul- 
ged but  in  Carnival  time.  They  were 
preceded  by  running-footmen,and  attend- 
ed by  numerous  servants  in  splendid 
liveries.  The  great  variety  of  droll 
masks  on  foot  were  by  far  the  most  di- 
verting part  of  the  scene.  Here  were 
numbers  of  coarse  athletic  carmen  dres- 
sed as  women,  fanning  themselves  with 
a  pretended  delicacy  and  listlessness 
highly  comic,  and  hanging  on  the  arms 
of  their  mistresses,  whose  little  slender  fig- 
ures, strutting  in  breeches,  made  no  less 
ridiculous  an  appearance.  This  kind 
of  metamorphosis,  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  in  such  a  rank,  is  entertaining 
enough,  though  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  tolerated  in  any  thing  like  regular 
society.  A  very  common  character  in 
these  masquerades  is  a  man  dressed  like 
a  qitaker  who  runs  up  to  every  body 
making  a  sort  of  thrilling  buzzing  noise 
with  his  lips,  and  a  very  idiotic  stare. 
We  could  not  enter  much  into  the  hu- 
mour of  this  personage ;  for  he  never 
spoke,   nor  made  any  other  noise  than 


the  above.  We  fancied  he  was  meant 
to  burlesque  our  nation  ;  for  an  English- 
man is  always  so  dressed  on  the  Italian 
stage,  and  especially  as  we  sometimes 
saw  these  characters  shaking  one  anoth- 
er violently  by  the  hand,  in  the  English 
manner  caricatured.  After  the  promen- 
ade had  continued  about  two  bourn,  the 
coaches  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  row  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  and  foot  passen- 
gers either  stationed  between  them  and 
the  houses,  or  seated  on  rows  of  chair* 
or  benches  on  the  foot-walk,  which  is  in 
some  parts  raised  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  central  pavement.  A  horse  race 
now  took  place. 

•  We  mixed  with  the  motley  crowd 
(continues  Dr.  Smnh)  every  afternoon, 
our  English  clothes  serving  most  com- 
pletely as  a  masquerade  dress,  and  pro- 
curing us  a  number  of  rencounters,  all  of 
the  facetious  and  good-humoured  kind. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival,  all  the 
diversions  were  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  crowd  was  prodigious ; 
but  although  every  body  was  full  of 
tricks,  and  all  distinction  of  ranks  and 
persons  laid  aside,  the  whole  passed  off 
without  the  least  ill  "•behaviour,  or  any 
thing  like  a  quarrel.  It  was  the  most 
good-humoured  mob  I  ever  saw.  About 
dusk  every  body  took  a  small  lighted 
taper  in  their  hands,  and  most  people 
held  several  ;  happy  were  they  who 
could  keep  the  greatest  number  lighted, 
for  the  amusement  consisted  in  trying  to 
extinguish  each  other's  candles.  Some 
people  carried  large  flambeaux.  All  the 
windows,  and  even  roofs,  being  crowd- 
ed with  spectators,  and  scarcely  any 
body  without  lights,  the  street  looked 
like  a  starry  firmament.  Below  were 
many  carriages  parading  up  and  down, 
much  more  whimsical  and  gaudy  than 
bad  yet  appeared.  Some  resembled 
triumphal  cars,  decked  with  wreathes  of 
flowers  and  parti-coloured  lamps  in  fes- 
toons. The  company  within  carried  ta- 
pers, and  a  plentiful  ammunition  of  su- 
gar plutm,  with  which  they  pelted  their 
acquaintances  on  each  side,  insomuch 
that  the  field  of  action  looked  next 
morning  as  if  there  had  been  a  shower 
of  snow.  These  carriages  contained  the 
first  company  and  most  elegant  women 
in  Rome,  fantastically  dressed,  but  gen- 
erally unmasked.     They  were  open  t9 
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the  jokes  and  compliments  of  any  body 
who  chose  to  stand  on  the  steps  of  their 
coach  doors,  which  were  very  low,  and 
the  ladies  were  not  backward  in  repartee. 
When  they  had  no  answer  ready,  a 
Tolley  of  sugar-plums  generally  repulsed 
their  besiegers.  The  ranks  on  the  rais- 
ed footway,  and  the  crowd  below,  were 
in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter,  some 
with  effusions  of  real  humour.  A  few 
fire-worits  were  exhibited.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  highly  entertained  with 
this  grotesque  amusement,  and  could  not 
but  admire  the  perfect  good-nature  of 
the  people,  who  could  carry  off  such  a 
scene  without  the  least  disorder.* 

ASH  WEDNESDAY,  OR  LENT,  FEB.  4. 

The  most  rational  and  christian-like 
way  of  spending  Lent,  says  Herrick,  is 
not  to  show 

"  A  downeatt  look,  and  wwrt. 
•No;tkaiMttodole 
*  Thy  shear  of  wheat 
M  And  meat 
**U»totheh«B«rya»ttle, 
M  It  n  tofkttftom  itrift, 
«  From  old  debate, 
•And  hate; 
**  To  dreumdse  thy  Hie. 
**  To  thowa  heart  frieg-ient ; 
"TottarrethrrfJi, 
MNot»M; 
«•  And  feft  to  keep  thy  U*L» 

Lent  is  not  of  apostolic  institution,  nor 
was  it  known  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.  This  day  was  former- 
ly called  Caput  Jejunii,  the  bead  of  the 
fast,  and  Dies  Cinerum,  or  Ash- Wed- 
nesday. The  latter  appellation  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  following  custom  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  ancient  church.  On  the 
first  day  of  Lent  the  penitents  were  to 
present  themselves  before  the  bishop, 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  naked  feet,  and 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  principal  part  of  the  olergy 
belonging  to  his  diocese,  who  were 
to  be  judges  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
repentance.  When  these  were  introdu- 
ced in  procession  into  church,  the  bishop 
and  the  clergy,  all  in  tears,  repeated  the 
seven  peaetential  psalms.  Then  rising 
from  players,  they  threw  ashes  upon 
theaa,  and  covered  their  heads  with  sack- 
clotlr;  declaring  to  them,  with  deep 
sighs,  that  ae  Adam  was  thrown  out  of 
Paradise,  so  they  must  be  driven  from  the 
church.  The  bishop  now  commanded 
the  proper  officers  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  church-doors  ;  and  all  the  clergy  fol- 
lowed, repeating  that  curse  upon  Adam, 


in  the  sweat  of  thy  brows  shall  thou  tat 
bread.  This  penance  was  renewed  on 
the  Sonday  following,  when  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered.  The  most  an- 
cient manner  of  observing  L**nt  was  til 
re f rain  from  aU  food  tm  the  evening: 
for  the  change  of  diet,  as  of  flesh  for  fob, 
was  not  by  the  ancients,  accounted  a  last 
It  is  still  a  custom  with  some  old  peo- 
ple to  wear  black  during  Lent 

SAINT  AGATJ1A,  F&B.  5. 

St.  Agatha  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Decius  io  the  year  2M. 

FEB.   8,  1587. tfART  QUEEH  OF  MOTS 

BEHEADED. 

This  beautiful,  accomplished,  inter- 
esting, and  unfortunate  woman,  after  be- 
ing ranked  among  the  most  abandoned 
of  her  sex  for  nearly  two  centuries,  owing 
to  the  envy  and  malice  of  her  rival 
cousin  and  sister,  Queen  Elisabeth,  has 
at  length  found  champions  io  Mr.  Good- 
all,  Mr.  Tytler,  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  who 
have  vindicated  her  character,  and  shown, 
that,  if,  in  some  respects,  she  was  impnr- 
dent, — yet  that  she  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  censured,  and  more  pore  than  ber 
calumniators, — and  that  one  of  her 
greatest  errors  was  confiding  in  her  who 
was  seeking  her  life. 

On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  February,  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  arrived  at 
Fotheringay,  and,  demanding  access  to 
the  queen,  read  in  her  presence  the 
warrant  for  execution,  and  required  her 
to  prepare  to  die  next  morning.  Mary 
heard  them  to  the  end  without  emotion, 
and  crossing  herself  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  4That  soul,*  said  she,  *is  not 
worthy  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  which  re- 
pines because  the  body  must  endure  the 
stroke  of  the  executioner  ;  and  though  I 
did  not  expect  that  the  queen  of  England 
would  set  the  first  example  of  vk>latin| 
the  sacred  person  of  a  sovereign  prince,  I 
willingly submitto  that  which  Providence 
has  decreed  Io  be  my  lot  ;'  and  laying 
her  hand, on  a  Bible,  which  happened 
to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly  protest«l 
that  she  was  innocent  of  that  conspiracy 
which  Babington  had  carried  on  against 
Elizabeth's  life.  She  then  mentioned 
the  requests  contained  in  her  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  but  obtained  no  satisfactory 
answer.     She  entreated,  with  particular 
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eeroestaess,that  now,  inner  last  moments,  her  neck  ;  ber  beads  at  her  girdle ;    and 
her  almoner  might  be  suffered  to -attend  in   her  band  she  carried  a  crucifix  of 
her*  mod  that  she  might  enjoy  the  con-  ivory.     At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  two 
eolation  of  those  pious  institutions  pre-  earls,  attended  by  several  gentlemen  from 
scribed  by  her    religion.       Even  this  the  neighbouring  counties,  received  her; 
favour,  which  is  usually  granted  to  the  and  there  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  the  master 
vilest  criminal,  was  absolutely  denied.       of  her  household,  who  had  been  secluded 
Her  attendants,  during  this  conver-  for  some  weeks  from  her  presence,  was 
Ration,  were  bathed  in  tears,  and,  though*  permitted  to  take  his  last  farewel.     At 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  two  earls,  the  sight  of  a  mistress  whom  he  tenderly 
with  difficulty  suppressed  their  anguish ;  loved,  in  such  a  situation,  he  melted  into 
but  no  sooner  did  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  tears ;  and  as  be  was  bewailing  her  con- 
withdraw,  than  they  ran  to  their  mistress,  din  on,  and  complaining  of  his  own  hard 
and  burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  fate,  in  being  appointed  to  carry  the  ac- 
expressions  of  tenderness  and  sorrow,  count  of  such  a  mournful    event  into 
Mary,  however,  not  only  retained  per-  Scotland,  Mary    replied,    *  Wejfe  not, 
feet  composure  of  mind,  but  endeavoured  good   Melvil:  there  is  at  present  great 
to  moderate  their  excessive  grief;  and  cause  for  rejoicing.     Thou  shalt  this  day 
falling  on  ber  knees,  with  all  her  domes-  see  Mary  Stewart  delivered  from  all  her 
tics  around  oer,  she  thanked  heaven  that  cares,  and  such  an  end  put  to  her  tedious* 
her  sufferings  were  now  so  near  an  end,  sufferings    as  she    has   long  expected, 
and  prayed  that  she  migbt  be  enabled  to  Bear  witness  that  I  die  constant  in  my 
endure  what  still  remained  with  decency  religion ;    firm  in   my  fidelity  towards 
and  with  fortitude.     The  greater  part  of  Scotland ;  and  unchanged  in  my  affection 
the  evening  she  employed  in  settling  her  to  France.     Commend  me  to  my  son. 
worldly  affairs.  She  wrote  her  tegument  Tell  bim  I  have  done  nothing  injurious 
with  her  own  hand.     Her  money,  ber  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  honour,  or  to  his 
jewels,  and  her  clothes,  she  distributed  rights ;  and  God  forgive  all  those  who 
among  ber  servants,  according  to  their  have  tbirsted,withoutcause,for  my  blood.* 
rank  or  merit     She  wrote  a  short  letter       With  much  difficulty,  and  after  many 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  another  to  entreaties,  she  prevailed  on  the  two  earls 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  full  of  tender  but  to  allow  Melvil,  together  with  three  of 
magnanimous  sentiments,    and  recom*  ber  men-servants  and  two  of  her  maids, 
mended  ber  soul  to   their  prayers,  and   to  attend  ber  to  the  scaffold.      It  was 
ber  afflicted  servants  to  their  protection,  erected  in  the  same  hall  where  she  hud 
At  supper  she  ale  temperately,  as  usual,  been  tried,  raised  a  little  above  the  floor, 
and  conversed  not  only  with  ease,  but  and  covered,  as  well   as  the  chair,  the 
with  cheerfulness ;   she  drank  to  every  cushion,  and  block,   with  black   cloth. 
one  of  ber  servants,  and  asked  their  for-   Mary  mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity, 
given  ess,  if  ever  she  bad  failed  in  any  part  beheld  all  this  apparatus  of  death  with 
of  ber  duty  towards    them.       At  her  an  unaltered  countenance,  and,  signing 
woated  time  she  went  to  bed,  and  slept  herself  with  the  cross,  she  sat  down  in 
calmly  a  few  hours.    Early  in  the  morn-  the  chair.     Beale  read  the  warrant  for 
ing  she  retired  into  ber  closet,  and  em-  execution  with  a  loud  voice,  to   which 
ployed  a  considerable  time  in  devotion,   she  listened  with  a  careless  air,  and  like 
At  eight  o'clock  the  high  sheriff  and  his  one  occupied  in  other  thoughts.     Then 
officers  entered   her  chamber,  and  found   tlte   Dean    of   Peterborough    bf  gnn   a 
ber  still  kneeling  at  the  altar.     She  im-  devout  discourse,  suitable  to  her  present 
mediately  started  up,  and  with  a  majes-  condition,  and   offered   up  prayem   4o 
tic  mien, aad  a  countenance  undismayed,  heaven  in  her  behalf ;  but  she  declared 
and    even  cheerful,  advanced   towards  that  she  could  not  in  conscience  hearken 
the  place  of  execution,  leaning  on  two  of  to  the  one,  nor  join  with  the  other,  and, 
Paulet's  attendants.     She  was  dressed  in    falling  on.  her  knees,  repeated  a  Latin 
a  mourning  habit,  but  with  an  elegance    prayer.     When   the  dean  had  finished 
and  splendour  which  she  had  long  laid    hrs  devotions  she,  with  an  audible  vofce, 
aside,  except  on  a  few  festival  days.   An   and  in  the  Engtwh  tongue,  recorrmorw Jed 
agnus  dei  hung  by  a  pomander  chain  at   unto  Qod  the  afflicted  state  of  the  church, 
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and  prayed  for  prosperity  to  her  son,  and 
for  a  long  life  and  peaceable  reiga  to 
Elizabeth.  She  declared  that  she  hoped 
for  mercy  only  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  at  the  foot  of  whose  image  she 
bow  willingly  shed  her  blood;  and, 
lifting  up  and  kissing  the  crucifix,  she 
thus  addressed  it:  'As  tby  arms,  O 
Jesus,  were  extended  on  the  cross ;  so 
with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy 
aeceire  me,  and  forgive  my  sins  !* 

She  then  prepared  for  the  block,  by 
takingjsff  her  veil  and  upper  garments ; 
and  oue  of  the  executioners  rudely  en- 
deavouring to  assist,  she  gently  checked 
him,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  that  she  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  undress  before 
so  many  spectators,  nor  to  be  served  by 
such  valets.  With  calm  but  undaunted 
fortitude  she  laid  her  neck  on  the  block ; 
and  while  one  executioner  held  her  hands, 
the  other,  at  the  second  stroke,  cut  off 
her  bead,  which,  falling  out  of  its  attire, 
discovered  her  hair  already  grown  quite 
grey  with  cares  and  sorrows.  The  exe- 
cutioner held  it  up  still  streaming  with 
blood,  and  the  dean  crying  out,  'So 
perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  enemies,1 
the  Earl  of  Kent  alone  answered.  Amen. 
The  rest  of  the  spectators  continued 
silent,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  being  in- 
capable at  that  moment  of  any  other  sen- 
timents but  those  of  pity  or  admiration.* 

FBB.9,1555. — BISHOP  noOPKB  BURNT. 

This  venerable  man,  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  •  bloody  Mary,'  was  sent 
tinder  the  guard  of  a  troop  of  horse 
towards  Gloucester,  where  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be-  burnt  in  the 
midst  of  his  affectionate  and  sorrowful 
flock.  Being  led  to  the  stake,  he  was 
not  suffered  to  speak  to  the  weeping 
crowd,  and  was  there  used  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner;  for  the  fire  being 
made  of  green  wood,  his  lower  limbs 
were  slowly  consumed,  while  his  vitals 
were  unaffected,  and  be  underwent  the 
most  dreadful  torments  for  above  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  He  bore  them, 
however,  with  admirable  patience  and 
fortitude,  and  the  last  words  which  he 
was  able  to  utter  were,  '  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit!* 

FEB.   10,  1430. GOLDEN  FLKKCE. 

This  order  was  instituted  by  Phitvp 
•he  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  iii  honour 

•  Robertson* 


of  a  lady  of  Bruges,  to  whom  be  was  it- 
tacfaed. 

EMBER  WEEK,  FEB.  11. 

The  Ember  days  are  the  Wedaesday* 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent,  and  after  the  13th  of  De- 
cember. It  is  enjoined  by  a  canon  of  the 
church,  *  that  Deacons  and  Ministers  be 
ordained  but  only  on  the  Sundays  imme- 
diately following  these  Ember  feasts.' 

SAINT    VALENTINE,   FEB.   1 4. 

Valentine  was  an  antient  presbyter  of 
the  church:  he  Buffered  martyrdom  in 
the  persecution  under  Claudius  II, at 
Rome;  being  beaten  with  clubs,  and 
then  beheaded,  about  the  year  27a 

"TVdiy  Saint  Valentine, 
When  maids  are  brisk,  and  at  die  break  of  day 
Start  up  and  turn  their  pillows,  enriowaU 
To  know  want  happy  swain  the  tan  amide 
Ainatefcrlafe.  Then Ibttowi thick dkcaaip 
Of  truc-4ove  knots  and  sonnets  nicely  penned, 
Bat  to  the  learned  eriticH  eye  no  verse, 
But  prose  distracted.***  BTRMsV 

The  first  inventor  of  this  custom  (ob- 
serves Mr.  Hutchinson)  must  have  ben 
some  benevolent  female,  who  studied  to 
encourage  the  intercourse  of  the  sex* ; 
for  by  such  means  intimacies  might  ariie, 
productive  of  love  and  marriage  engage- 
ments :  or  otherwise  the  first  design  of 
those  lots  was,  that  those  who  shared  in 
the  dances,  and  diversions,  might  hi* 
their  proper  partners  assigned,  without 
hazarding  the  confusion  and  displeasure 
which  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  lib* 
erty  of  choice. 

*  The  following  beautiful  stanaas  by  Mrs,Bouia** 
are  an  exception, 

No  tales  of  lore  to  you  I  send, 

No  hidden  flame  discover, 
I  glory  in  the  name*of  friend. 

Disclaiming  that  of  lover. 
And  now,  while  each  fond  sighing  youth 
Repeat*  hn  vows  of  love  and  truth. 
Attend  to  this  advice  of  mine— 
.   With  caution  choose  a  FaJentfae. 
Heed  not  the  fen,  who  loves  himself; 

Nor  let  the  rake  your  love  obtain, 
Choose  not  the  miser  for  his  pelf, 

The  drunkard  heed  with  cold  disdam; 
The  profligate  with  caution  shun, 
His  race  of  rum  soon  is  run  : 
To  none  of  these  your  heart  incline, 
Nor  choose  from  them  a  Volenti/*. 
But  should  some  generous  youth  appear. 

Whose  honest  mind  is  void  of  art, 
Who  shall  his  Maker's  laws  revere, 

And  serve  him  with  a  willing  heart ; 
Who  owns  fair  Virtue  for  his  guide, 
Nor  from  her  precepts  turns  aside ; 
To  him  at  once  your  heart  resign. 
And  bless  your  faithful  Patm/ine. 
Though  in  this  wilderness  below 

You  still  imperfect  btts*  shall  And, 
Yet  sneh  a  frirnd  will  share  emeh  woe, 

And  bid  you  be  to  Heaven  resigned : 
While  Faith  unfolds  the  radiant  priae, 
And  Hope  still  points  beyond  the  skit*. 
At  life's  dark  storms  you'll  not  renin* 
Bat  bless  the  day  of  I'oiraf  taa 
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From  the  literary  Gtxette,  t>«t.  18, 1817. 
GUY  LUSIGNAN. 

The  Modem  Bridal  Song,  in  our  last  Number 
hating  excited  much  admiration,  we  have 
great  pleasure  In  presenting  our  readers  with 
the  following  not  unworthy  companion  to 
h,  from  the  same  distinguished  pen 

JOOK  on  that  bed,— the  fetter  bung 
J  Above*— the  mat  across  it  floor; 
ere  sleeps  a  slave  the  last,  long  sleep ! 
That  eye  within  its  socket  deep, 
That  fallen  nostril,  lip  like  stone, 
Tell  that  he's  clay,  dust,  air,— is  gone  I 
This  was  some  outcast,  sent  in  scorn 
Among  life's  stragglers — to  be  born— 
A#  thing,  to  totter  on,  a  slave, 
Till  chance  unloosed  him  for  the  grave  t 

He  was  a  King  I— aye,  come  and  gase 
On  the  old  man !  There  lived  a  blase 
Of  glory  in  the  eye-ball  hid 
Beneath  the  pall  of  that  dark  lid ; 
There  sate  upon  that  pallid  brow 
A  crown  1  but  earth  no  more  shall  know 
The  lustre  of  toy  diadem— 
City  of  God  1  Jerusalem  1 
Hie  life  was  splendid  soil,  be  bound 
No  roses  in  the  golden  round ; 
His  bands  are  scarred  $ — not  all  the  stain 
Of  fetters, — Ascalon's  red  plain, 
Tne  Moslem  mother's  howl  can  tell. 
Before  whose  lance  her  first-born  fell : 
And  thicker  scars  are  on  his  breast, 
But  lift  not  now  that  peasant  vest » 
Be  reverent  to  the  old,  tbe  brave, 
The  champion  of  the  Saviour's  grave  1 
t\  ct  be  bad  joy  before  he  died— 
One  bright,  swift  gleam  of  love  and  pride. 
Like  visions  sent  to  gild  the  gloom, 
Kre  the  pale  martyr  met  the  tomb, 
He  saw  bis  royal  infants, — felt 
The  warrior  and  the  beauty  melt 
la  his  weak  arms; — Earth  bad  no  more  ;— 
Blessing  he  died— his  course  was  o'er ! 

Putci. 


From  the  Otnflemftat  Magkilat. 

SONNET, 

To  m  Bird,  that  haunted  the  waters  o/Lacssir, 
in  the  Winter.    By  Lard  TucaLow. 

O  MELANCHOLY  bird,  a  winter's  day, 
Thou  standest  by  tbe  margin  of  the 
pool; 
And  taught  by  God,  dost  thy  whole  being 

school 
To  Patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay  t 
€iod  has  appointed  thee  the  fish  thy  piey  ; 
And  grrn  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  fool 
Unthrifty,  to  submit  to  moral  role. 
And  his  unthinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh. 
There  need  not  schools  nor  the  professor's 
chair. 
Trough  these  be  good,  true  wisdom  to  iss> 
part; 


He,  who  has  not  enough,  for  these  to  spare. 
Of  time,  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  heart, 

And  teach  bis  soul,  by  brooks,  and  rivers 
fair: 
Nature  is  always  wise  in  every  part 

Occ.i81f. 


THE    PEARL    ISLANlfc 

▲  FKAGM  BUT. 

fBy  the  author  of  the  w  Legends  of  Lampidoi*,"  &ci} 

THE  sun  looks  from  his  tent  of  goM 
On  Caspia's  waters  calm  and  cold, 
And  on  that  glitt'ring  bark  that  greets 
The  south-gate  with  its  store  of  sweets* 
Like  the  gay  raft  to  ocean's  king 
Maldivia's  fragrant  offering  :— 

Alone  it  comes— a  fragrant  boat. 
Rich  with  a  thousand  painted  flow'rs 
From  the  sweet  depths  of  Persian  bow'rt* 
And  that  most  precious  amber  kept 
From  tears  by  faithful  sea-doves  wept. 

Slowly  and  safe  its  treasures  float, 
Tho'  belmless  and  without  a  tjoide 
It  skims  along  the  sparkling  tide, 
As  tbe  bright  taper  fed  with  balm, 
That  maids  send  when  die  sea  is  calm. 
Glides  in  a  cocoa's  perfum'd  shell 
With  sweets  (as  Georgian  legends  tell), 
To  trace  a  wand*  ring  lover's  track, 
And  tempt  tbe  waves  to  urge  him  back. 

But  in  that  floating  cradle  lies 
A  maid,  whose  blue  half-opening  eyes 
Might  seem  the  buds  of  Paradise, 
Whence  guardian  Peris  come  to  cull 


The  dews  that  virgin  sleepers  lull.- 
She  smiles,  aod  where  her  cheek  reposes 
A  blush  steals  o'er  the  silver  roses ; 
And  the  soft  clinging  jasmine  keeps     ' 
Her  balmy  breathing  while  she  sleeps. 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  Peace !— and  where 
Will  this  sweet  bark  its  treasure  bear  r 
It  rests  not  in  tbe  golden  bay 
Where  Caspia's  secret  treasures  lay, 

Nor  where  the  laughing  sea-maids  light 
With  insect-lamps  the  glowing  waves 
That  glide  above  their  diamood  caves, 

Till  the  rich  surface  barns  more  bright 
Than  that  fam'd  crystal  pavement  spread 
O'er  gems,  for  Saba's  queen  to  tread. 
Hut  Peace,  a  spirit  pure  and  fair, 
Finds  not  her  promis'd  haven  there  1 

The  demon  of  the  death-mnie  dwells 
In  that  false  bay  of  floating  gold  ; 
And  Pleasure's  syren  daughters  bold 

Their  revel  in  those  glassy  cells.— 
There  is  a  city  dimly  seen 


Beneath  the  deep  sea's  mirror  green* 
Where  spiry  roots  and  trellis* d  walls. 
And  the  long  pomp  of  pillared  halls. 


Seem  like  some  eastern  forest's  pride, 
By  emeralds  mock'd  below  the  tide  j 
Or  like  Formosa's  kindred  isle, 
Stei'n  by  an  envious  sea-maid's  guile; 

«ith  gems  in  many  a  colomn'd  neap, 
>  tempt  the  diver  to  tbe  deep. 
But  the  mild  Spirit  rests  not  there? 
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For  that  sank  cHy  is  the  wreck 
Ofgloriou*  pomp,  which  wur-fiends  deck 

The  fearless  ? euturer  to  snare, 
Who  'midst  those  glitt' ring  wrecks  shall  perish, 
Where  only  mimic  palm-trees  flourish,     . 
Or  snatch  ambition's  prise  to  gem 
Hi*  thank  I'M  monarch's  diadem, 
far,  far  from  thence  the  mild  waves  earl, 
Where  softly  swells  the  Me  of  Pearl, 
The  white  isle  of  the  bifcfefei  west. 
The  home  of  spirits  pore  and  blest 
Nor  gold,.nor  incense,  aor  the  flow'rs 
That  tempt  food  Sloth  io  fading  bowers, 
Dwell  on  that  shore ;  bat  all  things  fair, 
Gentle,  and  pare,  are  treasar'd  there. 

The  hearts  of  mothers,  and  the  dreamt 
Of  Innocence  when  life  is  yoaag  j 

The  flrst  rich  radiant  hope  that  gleams 
On  the  prood  bard  whose  harp  is  strung 
/      In  honour's  praise  t  ana  that  sweet  thought 
That  loogest,deepest,  richest  lies 
In  souls  whose  secret  sacrifice 

Is  by  the  shining  world  onbourfht  t— 
*      And  sisters' loses,  and  those  dear  caret 
That  gise  paternal  Age  repose  * 
And  the  bland  charities  that  close 

The  silter  veil  weak  Natare  wears, 
All  shrin'd  within  this  bolv  booed, 
Pore  in  eternal  light  are  found. 

The  boat  is  moor»d— the  8eraph-maid 
On  this  West  isle  has  found  a  shade 
Beneath  the  bow*r  of  Charity, 
That  like  the  balsam-raining  tree 
8heds  life  and  freshness  on  srhate'er 
Blooms  its  ambrosial  shadow  near  % 
And  there  to  mortal  eyas  nnknown 
Peace  beilds  her  everlasting  throi 


Bat  often  o'er  I 

Without  a  helm,  withoat  a  guide, 
Youth's  boat  of  flow'rs  retarns  again 
To  seek  the  Isle  of  Pearl*  la  sain. 
t9c(ossrl817. 


From  the  Selectk  Berlew. 

THE  80LDIER*8  WIOOW 

at  the  oaa? a  of  as*  owlt  caiu>. 

By  Mist  D.  P.  Campbell. 

«•  X  N  tasa  for  me  may  semsner's  glow 

X    Make  blooming  natare  smile ; 
In  sain  may  all  the  charms  of  spring 

Adorn  onr  happy  isle. 
In  sain  for  me  may  cephyrs  kiss 

The  lily's  spotless  breast  j 
In  sain  for  me  the  blushing  rose 

In  beauty's  garb  be  dress'd  ; 
In  Tain  for  me  may  pebbly  brooks 

And  winding  streaasiets  ran  t 
In  sain  for  me  the  rising  morn, 

In  sain  the  setting  sua. 
If  y  world  is  yonder  Utile  grave, 

My  all  its  narrow  space  5 


My  only  child 

Lock  d  in  Death's  cold  embrace. 
Yet  peace  is  thine,  sweet  innocent ! 

By  care  nor  grief  eypre*s'd  ; 
Thou  sleep'st  regardless  of  the  pangs 

That  rend  thy  mother's  breast. 


•  The  Islet  once  known  to  mariners  ly  this  1 
Mid  to  hsvc  di«ppesred»  . 


Uoeonsciosjs  babe !  I  would  not  wish 

Thy  deep  repose  to  break  t 
Better  io  peace  to  slumber  there, 

Than  like  thy  mother  wake. 
•  (Keep  on,  sleep  oe,  my  darling  babe ! 

Till  Heaten's  resistless  voice 
Shall  rouse  the  slumb'rers  of  the  tomb, 

And  bid  thy  soul  rejoice. 
8weet  child!  dune  infeat  eye*  had  scarce 

Beheld  life's  op* nine  dawn. 
Than  tkoe  wert  fatherless,  and  I 

A  widow  left  to  mourn. 
Nor  e'en  the  last  sad  grief  was  giv*n, 

His  dying  form  to  see  ; 
He  fell  upon  a  foreign  shore, 

Unwept  by  all  bat  me. 
Henry  I  thy  nature  suited  ill 

The  battle's  stormy  rage- 
Then  wherefore  go,  my  only  tote, 

The  bloody  war  to  wage  I 
How  happier  I,  didst  shea  repose 

Beside  oar  infant  son, 
Than  bnried  thus  in  Add  of  strife. 

Where  bloody  deeds  were  done. 
Bat,  ah  1  to  Heat  Vs  eternal  throne 

My  ceaseless  prater  shall  rise, 
Thai  yet  our  parted  souls  may  meet 

In  yonder  blissful  skies." 
She  paas'd— for  aow  the  ntensn'riag  east 

DwtoiVd  the  frieadlt  gloom  i 
Then  slowly  sought  with  bleeding  heart 

Hei  chang'd  and  cheerless  home. 


From  the  Monthly  Beriew,  October  1817. 

ODE  TO  MEMORY. 

bt  Hnwat  Nazis. 

«M**ghxtkwpth*gko9t%<mdwk*nii**r 

#©s  f* 

ANDwheretsner  notbytheslde 
Whose  etery  want  he  lored  to  tend  f 
Not  o'er  those  salleys  wandering  wide, 

Where,  sweetly  lost,  he  oft  would  wead$ 
That  form  belot'd  he  marks  no  more, 

Those  scenes  admired  no  more  shall  see, 
Those  scenes  are  lotely  as  before, 
And  she  as  fair ;— bat  where  is  he  / 

No,  ao,  the  radiance  is  not  dim, 

That  used  to  gild  his  favourite  hill, 
The  pleasures  that  were  dear  to  aha, 

Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still \ 
Bat  ah  I  bis  home  is  not  as  fair, 

Neglected  must  his  gardens  be. 
The  lilies  droop  and  wither  there,         . 

And  seem  to  whisper, "  where  is  be?" 

Hta  was  the  pomp,  the  crowded  hall. 

Bat  where  is  now  this  proud  display  r 
His  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  all       , 

Desire  could  frame  ;— but  where  art  they < 
And  he,  as  some  tall  rock  that  stands 

Protected  by  the  circling  sea, 
Surrounded  by  admiring  bands,  % 

Seem'd  proudly  strong— and  where  is  at  1 

The  church-yard  bears  an  added  stone, 

The  fire-side  shows  a  vacant  chair, 
Here  sadness  dwells  and  weeps  alone, 

And  death  displays  his  banner  there  j 

The  life  is  gone,  the  breath  has  ted. 

Aad  want  hns  been  ao  more  shall  be  1 

>  The  well-known  form,  the  welcome  treat,. 

-     Oh  where  are  they,  and  where*  be*    * 
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ON  THE  MODERN  POETS— WALTER  SCOTT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  literary  Goiette. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  consideration  of  efforts,  struck  the  agreeable  despot  from 
Mr.  Scott's  works.  These  were  the  bis  throne.  To  quartos  of  lightness, 
leaders  in  that  deteriorated  style  of  poetry,  have  succeeded  pamphlets  of  sublimity  ; 
which  has  driven  back  our  language  to  and  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  (literally 
all  its  primitive  impurities,  and  has  given  speaking)  has  outdone,  in  public  estima- 
us  a  species  of  non-descript  tale,  appa-  tion.  the  lay  which  goes  by  that  name, 
rently  epic,  but  in  reality  a  medley  par-  But  how  could  Mr.  Scott  expect  par- 
taking of  the  old  ballad  and  the  modern  petual  patronage,  since  caprice  and  pre- 
novel.  The  genius  of  its  inventor,  and  judice  had  already  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
the  novelty  of  the  design  itself,  brought  communicate  even  a  Pope  and  a  Dryden? 

3uartos  of  jingle  into  infinite  request ;  And  what  better  can  Lord  Byron  himself 
le  prose  romance  was  abandoned,  the  expect,  whenever  some  other  poet,  with 
Minerva  press  outwitted,  and  all  ran  to  a  complete  new  set  of  graces,  shall  make 
purchase  those  huge  charming  volumes,  bis  appearance!  The  fact  is  this.  The 
which  contained  cantos  instead  of  chap-  public  may  veer,  and  the  censor  may 
ters.  All  this  went  on  extremely  well,  rail,  and  the  writer  may  suffer  ;  but  true 
for  a  time.  No  age  was  so  great  as  the  genius  will  rise  triumphant  from  its  fall 
present,  and  Mr.  Scott  tinkled  to  the  at  last.  Even  its  own  errors  affect,  in  a 
tune  of  thousands  per  tome.  But  novelty,  very  slight  degree,  its  ultimate  fate, 
as  its  name  evinces,  is  very  short-lived,  Though  weeds  are  sometimes  twisted 
and  capricious  taste,  that  first  stands  among  its  laurels,  it  still  continues  to 
forth  its  protector,  ultimately  becomes  shoot  forth  its  immortal  rays  from  be- 
lts murderer*     On  a  sudden,  there  arose  neath  them. 

in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  Certainly,  there  have  seldom  been  two 
another  luminary,  who,  for  his  hour,  was  cotemporary  poets,  whose  leading  char* 
Lord  of  the  ascendant  Deep,  intense,  acteristics  are  so  dissimilar  as  those  of 
metaphysical,  and  unaccommodating,  he  Mr.  Scott  and  Lord  Byron.  Ease,  grace, 
opposed  profundity  to  prattle,  and  taught  a  perpetual  flow,  and  an  unfailing  vivaoi- 
ihe  torrent  of  his  eloquence  to  roar  down  ty,  distinguishes  the  former.  Hardness, 
the  purling  of  the  rival  streams.  With  inflexible  force,  abrupt  and  short  senten- 
equal,  though  not  always  similar  blem-  ces,  and  an  almost  unde  via  ting  gloomi- 
ishes,  he  displayed  energies  which  his  ness,  are  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  The 
precursor  could  not ;  and  in  fine,  by  a  pne  is  sometimes  feeble,  in  consequence 
ffew  gloomy,  misanthropical,  gigantic*  of  redundancy :  the  other  is  often  ob- 
%Y     Athexeto.  Vol.  % 
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•care,  in  consequence  of  compression,  tameter,  while  Lord  Byron  wields  it, 
We  quote  a  passage  from  the  one,  and  a  when  he  pleases,  with  a  most  masterly 
line  from  the  other ; — the  passage,  for  its  band. 

beautiful  thought,  elegantly,  though  per-  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  compare 
haps  needlessly,  protracted — the  line,  for  these  eminent  poets,  and  to  show,  that 
its  strong  meaning,  tersely,  though  per-  each  has  his  own  peculiar  excellencies. 
haps  uncouthly,  expressed.  The  one  Their  errors  are  mutual,  so  far  as  regards 
excels,  io  delineating  external  nature;  the  the  prevailing  pedantries  and  affectations: 
othe£  ia  laying  bare,  as  he  himself  ex-  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  both  of 
presses  it,  "  that  living  sepulchre,  the  na-  them  have  done  much  injury  to  the  pub- 
Iced  heart"  In  the  one,  we  have  various  lie  taste.  In  casting  off  the  trammels  of 
characters,  sketches  with  a  rapid  pencil,  Italian  concetti  and  French  tameneas, 
and  brought  out  dramatically.  In  the  they  have  rioted  in  their  new-found  lib- 
other,  we  have  but  few  ;  and  the  pecu-  erty,  till  it  has  degenerated  into  liceo- 
liar  traits  of  these  few,  are  detailed  to  us  tiouanese,  Mr.  Scott  is,  however,  the 
with,  such  curious  minuteness,  that  their  oldec  and  the  greater  offender :  and  ha 
subsequent  actions  become,  not  so  much  is  at  this  moment,  learning,  by  the  revul- 
the  means  by  which  we  are  made  ac-  sion  of  that  public  taste,  which  be  had 
quainted  with  those  traits,  as  the  proofs  himself  excited  and  upheld,  the  disagree- 
by  which  we  may  substantiate  the  accu-  able,  but  I  trust,  salutary  lesson,  that  do 
racy  of  our  previous  information  respect-  poetry  will  long  retain  its  ascendancy  in 
iog  them.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott  is  popular  favour,  unless  it  be  written  in  the 
much  more  mellifluous  than  that  of  Lord  dialect  of  the  times,  and  with  all  the  pn* 
Byron,  and  has  not  so  many  loose  and  rity  which  an  improved  language  will 
weak  lines ;   but  it  is  somewhat  strange,  permit.  B. 

that  be  does  not  at  all  succeed  io  the  pen- 


SOUTHEY'S  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL. 

From  the  European  Magazine* 
TK  HISTOftY  OP  BRAZIL.       FART  II.       BY  ROBERT  ■  OUT  HEY. 

Ho  those  who  anaaeqturfate*  with  ti*  former  part  of  marching  mid-deep  in   water;  but  the 

tlik  Worrit  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe,    flood   continued    to  rise,  and    Compelled 

0»eo>7«eMorhistori*ai  detail  is  reKered  not  only  by  storm  increased,  the  rain  continued,  and 
curious  aneesteet  and  biographical  sketches,  but  by  the  inundation  augmented  ;  and  among 
those  minute  and  picturesque  descriptions  in  which  the  beasts  and  reptiles  whom  the  waters 

.      Mr.  Southey  is  coofe^edly  preeminent.  hfld  izedf  0,)e  of  lhe  h         AmericaB 

The  most  interestmr  part  or  the  Work  relates  to  the    „«_-^„,  *     «„„^,.„u^j  *u    •  u:  k 

vo^mJ^Z^L  south  A»™^fiom  their  ^T^n{5  approached  the  tree  upon  which 
am  adventurous  achierementa,  as  itinerant  mission.   Ortega  and  his  catechist  had  taken  re- 

•ries,  to  the  final  establishment  of  a  well-organized    fuge,  and  COlling  round  one  of  the  bran- 
system  of  Theocracy.  CDeS|  began  to  ascend,   while   they  fully 
The  history  of  one  of  their  perilous  pilgrimages  is  expected  to  be  devoured,  having  neither 

£^£r.  *"*eT  with  hisunulriradtyofde-    meao8    of  ^^    flQr   rf   j^.    ^ 

O  branch  by  which  he  sjtfjht  to  lift  himself 

RTEGA  and  Filds  continued  many  broke  uuder  his  weight,  and  the  moastef 
years  io  Guayra,  itinerating  among  swam  off.  But  though  they  were  thus 
the  savages.  In  one  of  these  excursions  delivered  from  this  danger,  their  situation 
the  former  was  caught  by  a  sudden  was  truly  dreadful:  two  days  passed, 
4o*i  between  two  rivers;  both  over*  and  in  the  middle  of  the  second  night 
flowed,  and  presently  the  whole  plain  one  of  the  Indians  came  swimming  to- 
had  the  appearance  of  one  boundless  wards  the  tree  by  the  lightning's  light, 
lake.  The  missionary  and  the  party  of  and  called  to  Ortega,  telling  him  that  six 
Neophytes  who  accompanied  him  were  of  his  companions  were  at  the  point  of 
used  to  inconveniences  of  this  kind,  and  death ;  they  who  had  not  yet  been  bap- 
thought  to  escape,  53  heretofore,  with  tized  intreated  him  to  baptize  them,  and 
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those  who  had  received  that  sacrament  The  business  of  the  young  girls  was  to 
requested  absolution  ere  they  died.  The  gather  the  cotton,  and  drive  away  birds 
Jesuit  fastened  his  catechist  to  the  bough  from  the  field.  The  boys  were  employ- 
by  which  he  held,  then  let  himself  down  ed  in  weeding,  keeping  the  roads  in  order, 
into  the  water,  and  swam  to  perform  and  other  tasks  suited  to  their  strength, 
these  offices ;  he  had  scarcely  completed  Those  children  who  by  the  manner 
them  before  five  of  these  poor  people  in  which  they  repeated  morning  and 
dropt  and  sunk  :  and  when  he  got  back  evening  their  prayers  and  catechism, 
to  his  own  tree  the  water  had  reached  were  thought  to  give  promise  of  a  good 
the  neck  of  his  catechist,  whom  he  had  voice,  were  instructed  in  reading,  Writ* 
dow  to  untie,  and  help  him  to  gain  a  ing,  and  music,  and  made  choristers ; 
higher  branch.  The  flood,  however,  there  were  usually  about  thirty  ia  & 
now  began  to  abate.  Ortega,  in  swim-  Reduction :  this  was  an  honour  urfrfch 
ming  among  the  thorny  boughs,  received  parents  greatly  coveted  for  their  children, 
a  wound  in  his  leg,  which  was  never  Except  these  choristers,  only  those 
thoroughly  healed  during  the  two  and  children  were  taught  to  read  and  writ* 
twenty  years  that  he  survived  this  dread-  who  were  designed  for  public  officers, 
ful  adventure.  servants  of  the  church,  or  for  medical 

[Ofth.goTen.mente.t.Wishedbythe  E"f|0™t£e  $2|hJ tfuJS^£ 

ST! ^  m  6  a""!!  1  "T*^  !U  «*  «*«  l*>'8°ns  °f  *«*  town,-for  amid 
the  Indian,  Mr.  Soutbey  ha.  furnished  this  perfecreouality.of  goods,  there  was 
•  cop.o«,aodwe  behevea  fa.tbful,  state-  an  £ '**  of  ^  faM  we|,  „  of&^ 
ment;  ,t  was  obv.ously  calculated  to  The  Cacique  retained  his  title,  and  some 
preserve   hem  m  a  state  of  ignorance  *  of  distiDClionf  and  wasex* 

end  subordination.     To  arrest  the  pas-  Jg    (>om  tribme 
bioos  was  the  great  object  ot  their  spi-       C^  ^  ^  tAen  ,0        ,       ^ 
ritual  govemours;  early  marriages  were  toa^U9ethe  ,      8nd  for  ,he  ,.Uer 

universal,  bat  the  change  of  state  pro-  w$°r    whfc|j  ^^  go 

duced  no  accession  of  care.]  much  of  externals    afforded    except 

An  Indian  of  the  Reductions  never  means.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
knew,  during  his  whole  progress  from  Indians  possessed  a  remarkable  aptitude 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  what   it  was  to   for  music/ 

take  thought  for  the  morrow  :  all  bis  Having  also,  like  the  Chinese,  ad 
duties  were  comprized  in  obedience,  admirable  ingenuity  in  imitating  wbat- 
The  strictest  discipline  soon  becomes  ever  was  laid  before  them,  they  made  all 
tolerable  when  it  is  certain  and  immuta-  kinds  of  musical  instruments :  the  lute, 
ble ; — that  of  the  Jesuits  extended  to  guitarre,  harp,  violin,  violincello,  sack- 
every  thing,  but  it  was  neither  capricious  but,  cornet,  oboe,  spi  net  te,  and  organ, 
nor  oppressive.  The  children  were  were  found  among  them  ;  and  the  cho- 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  commu-  ral  part  of  the  church  service  excited  the 
nity ;  they  lived  with  their  parents,  that  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  Eu- 
the  course  of  natural  affection  might  not  ropeons  who  visited  the  Reductions, 
be  interrupted ;  but  their  education  was  In  dancing,  according  to  the  ordinary 
a  public  duty.  Early  in  the  morning  manner,  the  Jesuits  saw  as  many  dangers 
the  bell  sumrfMl  them  to  church,  as  the  old  Albigenses,  or  the  Quakers  in 
where,  having  rS-yed  and  been  examined  latter  times;  and  like  them,  perhaps, 
in  the  catechism,  tbey  heard  mass  ;  their  believed  that  the  paces  of  a  promiscuous 
breakfast  was  then  given  them  at  the  dance  were  so  many  steps  toward  Hell. 
Rector's  from  the  public  stores;  after  But  they  knew  that  to  this  also  the 
which  they  were  led  by  an  elder,  who  Indians  had  a  strong  propensity,  anil 
acted  both  as  overseer  and  censor,  to  therefore  they  made  dancing  a  part  of  all 
their  daily  occupations.  From  the  their  religious  festivities.  Boys  and 
earliest  age  the  sexes  were  separated;  youths  were  the  performers ;  the  grown 
they  did  not  even  enter  the  church  by  men  and  all  the  females  assisted  only  as 
the  same  door,  nor  did  woman  or  girl  spectators,  apart  from  each  other;  the 
ever  set  foot  within  the  Jesuit's  house,  great  square  was  the  place,  and  the  Rec- 
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tor  and  hit  Coadjutor  were  seated  in  the  killed  for  the  feast  made  a  part  of  the 
church-porch  to  preside  at  the4  solemnity,  spectacle.  Seed  reserved  for  the  next 
The  performances  were  dramatic  figure-  sowing  was  brought  fofth  to  receive  a 
dances,  for  which  the  Catholic  mythology  blessing,  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest 
furnished  subjects  in  abundance.  Some-  as  an  offering.  The  flour-and -water 
times  they  were  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  object  of  Romish  idolatry  went  first, 
whose  flags  and  banners  were  then  under  a  canopy,  which  was  borne  by  the 
brought  forth ;  each  of  the  dancers  bore  Cacique  and  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
a  letter  of  her  name  upon  a  shield,  and  town :  the  royal  standard  came  next : 
in  the  evolutions  of  the  dance  the  whole  then  followed  the  male  inhabitants  in 
were  brought  together  and  displayed  in  military  array,  horse  and  foot,  with  their 
their  just  order:  at  intervals  they  stopt  banners.  There  was  an  altar  at  the  head 
before  her  image,  and  bowed  their  heads  of  every  street ;  the  sacrament  stopped 
to  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  repre-  at  each,  while  a  mottetta,  or  anthem, 
tented  a  battle  between  Christians  and  was  sung ;  and  the  howling  of  the  beasts 
Moors,  always  to  the  proper  discomfiture  assorted  strangely  with  these  strains,  and 
of  the  Misbelievers.  The  Three  Kings  with  the  chaunting  of  the  choristers, 
of  the  East  formed  the  subject  of  another  Man  may  be  made  either  the  tamest 
favourite  pageant ;  the  Nativity  of  or  the  most  ferocious  of  animals.  The 
another ;  but  that  which  perhaps  gave  Jesuits9  discipline,  beginning  with  birth 
most  delight  was  the  battle  between  and  ending  only  with  death,  ensured 
Michael  and  the  Dragon,  with  all  his  that  implicit  obedience  which  is  the  first 
imps.  These  stories  were  sometimes  duty  of  Monachism,  and  was  the  great 
represented  in  the  form  of  AvXosy  or  object  of  their  legislation.  Beside  the 
Sacred  Plays  (like  the  mysteries  of  our  overseers  who  inspected  the  work  of 
ancient  drama),  in  which  no  female  the  Indians,  there  were  others  who  act- 
actors  were  admitted.  ed  as  inspectors  of  their  moral  conduct, 
One  great  festival  in  every  Reduction  and  when  they  discovered  any  misde- 
was  the  day  of  its  tutelar  saint,  when  the  meanor,  clapped  upon  the  offender  a 
boys  represented  religious  dramas ;  the  penitential  dress,  and  led  him  first  to 
inhabitants  of  the  nearest  Reductions  the  church  to  make  his  confession  in 
were  invited,  and  by  means  of  these  public,  and  then  into  the  square  to  be 
visits  a  cheerful  and  friendly  intercourse  publicly  beaten.  It  is  said  that  these 
.was  maintained.  But  here,  as  in  most  castigations  were  always  received  without 
other  Catholic  countries,  the  most  splen-  a  murmur,  and  even  as  an  act  of  grace, 
did  spectacle  was  that  which,  in  the  — so  completely  were  they  taught  to 
naked  monstrosity  of  Romish  superstition,  lick  the  hand  which  chastised  and  fed 
is  called  the  Procession  of  the  Body  of  them.  The  children  were  classed  accor- 
God !  On  this  day  the  houses  were  hung  ding  to  their  ages,  and  every  class  bud 
with  the  best  productions  of  the  Guarani  its  inspectors,  whose  especial  business  it 
loom,  interspersed  with  rich  feather-  was  to  watch  over  their  behaviour; 
works,  garlands,  and  festoons  of  flowers,  some  of  these  censors  stood  always  be- 
The  whole  line  of  the  procession  was  hind  them  at  church  with  rods,  by  help 
covered  with  mats,  and  strewn  with  x>f  which  they  maintained  strict  silence 
flowers  and  fragrant  herbs.  Arches  were  and  decorum.  Trnjpjttjstem  succeeded 
erected  of  branches  wreathed  with  in  effectually  breaking  Ifco  the  spirit, 
flowers,  and  birds  were  fastened  to  them  Adults,  who  had  eljEfl  the  constant 
by  strings  of  such  length  as  allowed  them  superintendence  of  their  inspectors* 
ijo  fly  from  bough  to  bough,  and  display  would  voluntarily  accuse^  themselves,  and 
a  plumage  more  gorgeous  than  the  richest  ask  for  the  punishment  which  they  had 
produce  of  the  vegetable  world.  Wild  merited  ;  but  by  a  wise  precaution  they 
beasts  were  secured  beside  the  way,  and  were  not  allowed  to  do  this  in  public  till 
large  vessels  of  water  placed  at  intervals,  they  bad  obtained  permission,  and  that 
in  which  there  were  the  finest  fish,  that  permission  was  seldom  accorded  to  the 
all  creatures  might  thus  by  their  repre-  weaker  sex.  They  would  often  enquire 
sentatives  render  homage  to  the  present  of  the  priest  if  what  they  had  done  were 
Creator!    The  game  which  had  been  or  were  not  a  sin;  the  same  system 
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which  rendered  their  understanding  tor-  Pope,  in  condescension  to  (heir  weak-* 
pid,  producing  a  diseased  irritability  of  ness,  indulged  them  with  a  jubilee  every 
conscience,  if  that  may  be  called  con-  year;  and  on  these  occasions  the  Mis- 
science  which  was  busied  with  the  sionaries  of  the  nearest  Reductions  went 
merest  trifles,  and  reposed  implicitly  to  assist  each  other.  The  Jesuits  boast, 
upon  the  priest  In  consequence  of  that  years  would  sometimes  pass  away 
their  utter  ignorance  of  true  morality,  without  the  commission  of  a  single 
,mnd  this  extreme  scrupulosity,  one  of  deadly  sin,  and  that  it  was  even  rare  to 
their  confessions  occupied  as  much  time  hear  &  confession  which  made  absolution 
as  that  of  tea  or  twelve  Spaniards.     The  necessary. 


Pram  the  European  IfagMine,  September  1817. 

ON  THEATRICAL  AMUSEMENTS* 

SIXTH  LETTS*  YBOM  ▲  VATHBft  TO  Hit  BOX. 

Mr  *»r  g—,  allow,  for  argument's  sake,  that  he  what. 

I  BEGIN  to  think  that  I  have  under-  frequents  the  theatres  may  take  upon 

taken  a  task  of  no  easy  accomplish-  himself  to  quote  in  his  own  favour  that 

ment,  in  attempting  to  reason  down  in  half  of  the  line — Miscuit  vltte  dulci — 

your  mind  the  attachment  which  you  yet  I  think,  he  cannot  fairly  do  this  unless 

indulge    for   theatrical    amusements — I  the  former  half  be   the  fact     **  Omn* 

will,  however,  suppose,   that  as  far  as  I  tulit  punctum" — You  see  I  am   willing 

have  gone  in  exposing  that  abuse  of  to  indulge  your  taste   by  quoting  the 

them  into  which  many   of  your  com-  motto  upon  manya  playhouse  proscenium. 

peers  have  so  rashly   plunged,   to   the  But  for  the  life  of  me,  G— -,  I  cannot 

disgrace  of  their  heads  and  the  degra-  see   where  the  utile  is  to  be  found  Sn 

dation  of  their  hearts,  1  have  succeeded  throwing  away  6ve  hours  together  upon 

in  convincing  you  of   its  vulgarity  and  an  insipid  spectacle,  or  still  more  insipid 

folly : — But  it  is  to  be  remembered   by  comedy  or  modern  tragedy,  spun  out  to 

you,  that   I   placed  (be   reasonableness  five  formidable  acts  of  love,  madness, 

of  your  amusive  relaxations  upon   the  murder,  and  suicide,   fraught  with   all 

wise  appropriation  of  your  time. — We  their  most  guilty  combinations  of  crime 

'will  set  out  then,  G ,  in  my  present  and  evasion,  from   among   which  not 9 

letter,  with   something  like  a  compting-  single  passage  can   be  extracted  that  is 

house  estimate  of  profit  and   loss,  a/id  worth  the  slightest  exertion  of  the  memory, 

will  strike  the  balance  between  the  profit  or  that,  when  recollected,  improves  either 
gained  by  giving-up   five  hours  out  of  the  understanding  or  the  heart.— It  is 

the  twenty-four  to  a  theatrical  represen-  certainly,  my   dear  G ,  a  most  im- 

tation,andthe  loss  incurred  by  withdraw-  porta  nt  point  gained,  when  our  p  lean  res 
ing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  natural  are  of  such  a  description  as  to  blend 
day  from  the  cultivation  of  your  mind  themselves  with  our  intellectual  progress. 
by  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge.  Something  like  this  has  been  urged  by 
You  will  observe,  I  have  applied  the  those  who  are  attached  to  theatrical  en- 
epithet  iiscfuUt/0i'\3  instance,  to  knowl-  tertainment — but  it  is  probable  that  the 
edge,  in  contrsfhstinction  to  that  which  plea  is  made  more  from  an  anxiety  to 
you  may  expect  to  reap,  at  a  theatre,  find  an  excuse  for  a  favourite  amusement 
Here,  perhaps,  you  will  interrupt  me,  by  immoderately  indulged  in,  than  with  the 
reminding  me,  that  my  topic  was  amuse-  consciousness  of  the  gain  being  greater 
ment;  and  you  will  tell  me,  that  you  than  the  loss — for  they  who  frequent  the 
do  not  look  for  useful  knowledge  in  your  theatre,  roust  feel  that  much  time  is 
amusive  pursuits.  wasted  which  might  be  more  eligibly 
I  must  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  employed,  and  I  should  suspect  them  of 
no  improvement  in  such  pursuits ;  and  doing  h  more  to  gratify  a  vacant  mind 
if  so,  1  must  insist  upon  it  that  they  had  than  to  turn  a  vacant  hour  to  the  best 
better  be  let  alone. — However,   I  will  account;  indeed,  I  have  seldom  met  aoy 
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of  these  theatrical  amateurs,  who  are  not 
young  men  of  vacant  minds,  pleased 
with  trifles,  and  unequal  to  greater  attain- 
ments: and  those  who  are  so  easily 
pleased,  or  rather  so  indolent  in  their 
choice  of  amusement,  are  usually  found 
to  be  superficial  in  their  studies,  and 
desultory  in  the  graver  pursuits  of  life — 
pot  un frequently  flippant  in  conversation, 
weak  in  judgment,  and  impatient  of 
every  serious  call  upon  their  attention. 

Certain  it  is,  that  a  mind,  however 
capable  of  improvement  in  itself,  must 
degenerate  into  insipiency,  when  it  is 
thus  constantly  occupied  in  the  contem- 
plation of  objects  unworthy  of  its  powers 
— these  powers  also  will  be  proportion- 
ately weakened  by  such  an  application 
of  them,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  conform  them  to  the  higher  obliga- 
tions of  life,  they  will  shrink  from  the 
encounter. — Here  I  would  remind  yon 
of  the  sentiment  of  one  of  your  school 
authors,  who  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  human  mind  as  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he 
applied  its  intellectual  efficiency. — "  In 
my  opinion,"  says  he,  "it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  those  who  are  occupied 
in  matters  of  trifling  import  and  unworthy 
of  their  attention,  should  ever  possess  an 
elevated  and  vigorous  turn  of  mind— 
'for  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  of 
of  whatever  nature  be  the  pursuits  of 
men,  snch  will  be  their  sentiments  and 
inclinations. 

One  thing  I  must  premise,  before  I 
enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  this 
letter.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
objecting  to  your  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  British  drama,  which  forms  a 
material  feature  in  the  character  of  our 
national  taste — I  would  only  prevent 
you  from  mistaking  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it.  It  may  be  made  one  object  of 
your  English  reading,  and  so  far  will 
afford  you  a  pleasing  source  of  relaxation 
for  your  leisure  hours ;  but  it  is  a  know- 
ledge that  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
throwing  away  those  hours  opon  the 
dramatic  productions  of  the  present  day, 
or  in  attending  their  representation.  This 
i3  a  waste  of  time  against  which  I  would 
strenuouslV  object ;  and  with  whatever 
plea  you  may  urge  that  the  utile  is  suffi- 
ciently blended  with  the  duke  to  justify 
such  an  attendance,  I  must  maintain  my 


objection ;  and  while  I  allow  you  all  the 
force  of  your  Horatian  quotation,  I  do 
not  admit  of  its  appropriate  application 
in  this  instance  ;  for  certainly  it  cannot 
be  said  of  any  one,  Onine  tulit  punctum, 
while  any  valid  objection  remains. — How 
far  my  objections  may  be  so .  considered 
by  you,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  anticipate 
— I  have  but  one  object,  that  of  giving 
you  such  advice  as  my  experience 
warrants;  and  if  I  dare  assert  so  much 
upon  the  ground  which  I  have  taken,  I 
should  go  on  and  say,  that  you  have  in 
this  instance  but  one  duty  to  fulfil,  that 
of  following  my  admonition.      Now, 

Q ,  were  the    moral  tendency  on 

frequenting  theatres  the  only  question 
between  us,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
decide  against  the  habit ;  for  I  would  be 
understood  in  this  part  of  the  subject  at 
adverting  to  the  frequency  of  the  atten- 
dance, and  the  habitual  fondness  for  such 
amusement  which  that  frequency  creates 
in  young  minds — for  there  is  no  morality 
to  be  learnt  at  a  theatre  which  may  not 
as  easily  be  acquired  at  home,  and,  I 
venture  to  add,  much  more  effectually, 
without  that  distraction  of  the  attention 
and  erratic  propensity  of  the  imagination 
which  the  glare,  shew,  and  surrounding 
objects  of  a  playhouse  always  produce 
— and  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  who  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  thinking,  when  I 
pronounce  at  once  against  the  possibility 
of  moral  impression  being  made  of  any 
lasting  influence  upon  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  by  stage  representation*, 
while  such  numerous  indecorous  and 
indecent  interruptions  to  this  influence 
are  permitted  to  exist,  as  at  preaen r de- 
grade our  theatres,  for  the  shameless  and 
avowed  purpose  of  alluring  our  youth  by 
their  vicious  excitements. 

However,  G ,  I  will  not  stop  to 

insist  upon  this  arguiaajAjit  is  too  true 
to  be  denied,  and  I  feaflhe  evil  conse- 
quence is  too  common  to  be  got  rid  of 
with  a  "pish,"  or  a  "perhaps." — Let 
us  return  to  the  "utile"  of  the  stage — 
It  is  said,  and  has  been  very  abry,  though 
I  think  with  some  sophistry,  maintained, 
that  the  stage  has  a  corrective  influence 
over  the  public  mind,  that  it  softens  tba 
manners  and  attacks  the  vices  of  a  people 
through  a  medium  which  no  other  source 
of  public  instruction  admits  of;  namely, 
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personal  representation.  I  have  no  ob-  the  drama  of  the  present  day  producer 
jection  to  allow  this,  provided  it  can  be  more  harm  than  good.  This  you  will 
proved  at  the  same  time,  that  the  evidence  say  is  a  sweeping  clause  of  condemaa- 
appears  in  the  character  of  society  ;  for  tion  which  you  cannot  assent  to,  and  in 
if  it  is  to  be  called  a  useful  medium,  let  the  phraseology  of  the  day  you  may  term 
its  usefulness  be  made  apparent.  But  it  illiberal ;  but  the  proof  of  the  liberality* 
does  it  appear  in  the  present  tone  of  the  or  illiberahty  of  any  sentiment  is  the 
public  mind,  or  in  the  aspect  of  its  prom-  truth  of  it.  Now  then  let  us  bring  some 
inent  features.  Surely  by  this  time*  of  the  most  popular  plays  to  this  test, 
when  so  many  ages  have  had  this  didactic  What  think  you  of  the  modem  tragedies? 
volume  to  study  in,  when  the  best  writers  I  know  not  one  that  can  with  justice  be 
and  the  best  actors  may  well  be  supposed  applauded,  as  conveying  that  nsefui  in- 
to have  impressed  all  its  most  powerful  struction  for  which  you  contend.  The) 
lessons  upon  the  head  and  heart  of  the  major  part  of  them  are  extravagant  ia 
public,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  subject,  improbable  in  incident,  and 
proof  in  its  most  striking  testimony,  distorted  in  style.  We  will  select  one 
Well,  then,  where  shall  we  look  for  it  ?  from  the  rest ;  Bertram,  for  instance  \ 
in  the  purity  of  our  young  men  ? — in  the  this  ought  to  serve  your  purpose  as  to 
modesty  of  our  young  women  ? — in  the  public  impression,  for  it  had  as  continued 
self  restraint  of  the  more  mature  of  both  a  run  as  any  tragedy  that  has  been  writ  tea 
sexes  ? — in  the  sober-mindedness  of  the  for  these  fifty  years.  It  will  also  serve 
aged,  and  in  the  manners  of  all  ? — One  mine;  as  an  example  of  the  public  taste ; 
glance  at  the  general  sentiment  and  de-  and  I  really  cannot  qualify  my  rejection, 
portment  of  those  who  rank  among  the  of  it  with  one  single  allowance  of  its* 
play -going  part  of  the  world,  will  at  usefulness.  Its  characters  are  either 
once  satisfy  us,  that  our  search  would  be  weak  or  wicked.  Its  plot  outrages  alt 
fruitless.  When  was  there  more  pre-  dramatic  justice ;  and  Hs  style  is  inflated 
mature  vice  to  be  found  among  the  beyond  even  the  ludicrous  bombast 
young  men  than  now  ? — when  less  re-  You  will,  perhaps,  quote  me  half  a 
tiring  delicacy  among  the  young  women  ?  hundred  beautiful  lines — I  thank  you— 
— when  have  we  heard  of  more  flagrant  but  tell  me,  are  they  useful  ?  They  are 
trespasses  against  social  virtue :  and  pretty,  doubtless,  and  poetically  descrip- 
when  have  we  seen  more  folly  in  fashion,  tive,  but  nothing  more.  And  then  the 
and  more  crime  in  conduct?  infamous  supposition   on  which  the  ca- 

But  you  will  ask,  how  happens  it  that  tastrophe  of  the  heroine's  madness  and 
the  stage  is  only  to  be  accused  of  this  the  hero's  villainy  turns,  is  too  gross  for 
fruitless  effort ;  why  has  not  the  pulpit  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon.  Much 
succeeded  better?  for  you  will  naturally  of  the  success  of  this  favourite  play  de- 
contend,  that  if  this  be  a  just  descrip-  pended  upon  Mr.  Keen's  acting,  and  all 
tion,ihe  latter  more  sanctified  source  of  his  powers  were  "  written  tip  to,"  as  the 
instruction  might  as  well  be  inveighed  saying  is.  The  Apostate,  you  will  say, 
against  as  the  stage,  if  merely  the  effect  had  nothing  of  this  meretricious  character 
is  to  be  the  criterion  of  its  usefulness  ?  about  it ;  may  be  so ;  but  the  speeches 
The  answer  I  must  draw  from  your  own  of  the  principal  character  seem  to  have 
premises.  The  theatre  is  a  source  of  been  framed  with  the  direct  design  of 
amusement — the  pulpit  one  of  graver  calumniating  Christionity;  or,  at  least, 
consideration,  and  those  who  prefer  the  of  easting  the  Christian  profession  into 
former  to  the  latter,  are  most  likely  to  the  shade  of  opprobrious  misrepreeenta- 
fomish  us  with  the  examples  of  vitiated  tion  ;  and  this,  I  think,  cannot  be  called 
nvind  and  heart  to  which  I  have  alluded;  a  useful  lesson  in  a  Christian  country. 
and  with  such  persons  the  lessons  of  the  One  or  two  of  MaasiBger's  plays  bnvc 
pulpit  cannot,  be  expected  to  prevail.  I  been  revived,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
am,  however,  much  disposed  to  think,  their  utility,  except  to  the  funds  of  the 
tbat  except  furnishing  the  memory  with  theatre.  The  principal  character  in  the 
a  few  passages  (or  quotation,  and  some  Duke  of  Milan  is  a  compound  of  every 
light  topics  for  common-place  talk,   that  unamiable  passion  of  the  heart,  sufficiently 
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disguised  by  a  pretended  sensitiveness  of 
honour  and  feeling  to  pervert  that  j aster 
sense  of  both  which  a  young  mind  ought 
to  cherish,  without  any  reservation 
whatever.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
take  every  modern  effort  of  this  kind  for 
our  discussion;  but  I  am  convinced, 
that  out  of  the  whole  we  should  not  be 
able  tb  select  more  than  one  or  two 
which  deserve  our  unmixed  commenda- 
tion, as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  jus- 
tify your  idea  of  the  useful.  There  are 
two  tragedies  which,  as  thrfy  are  ground- 
ed upon  domestic  scenes,  may,  perhaps, 
put  in  this  claim  to  our  adoption.  I  mean 
the  Gamester  and  George  Barnwell — at 
least  they  have  generally  been  extolled 
as  such.  Of  the  former  of  these,  not- 
withstanding, a  very  sagacious  critic  of 
these  productions  has  given  quite  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  Mrs.  Inchbaki  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  no  confirmed 
gamester  is  likely  to  be  converted  by  it, 
and  that  the  passion  for  play  has  not  at 
all  been  diminished  by  its  impression.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  case,  because  gam- 
ing is  more  than  a  contingent  foible ;  it 
is  a  criminal  passion,  which  roots  itself 
in  the  mind,  and  absorbs  all  the  con* 
sciousness  of  the  heart  The  same  may 
be  said  of  George  Barnwell,  only  with  a 
different  application ;  the  desire  of  illicit 
gratification  grows  by  indulgence,  and 
subverts  every  honest  principle  of  self 
denial.  And  whether  this  play  was  or 
not  founded  in  fact,  we  have  not  seen 
the  instance  more  rarely  exemplified; 
which  speaks  little  for  the  usefulness  of 
this  play.  True,  indeed,  the  murderous 
means  used  by  Barnwell  may  not  have 
been  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  yet  we  are 
not  to  conclude  that  any  wicked  and 
dissipated  young  man,  placed  in  an  office- 
of  trust,  who  has  formed  similar  vicious 
associations  to  that  of  Barnwell,  has 
been  deterred  from  such  a  perpetration, 
merely  because  he  was  conscious  of  its 
iniquity,  but  because  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  his  enjoyments.  Besides, 
the  character  of  Mil  wood  is  so  disgusting 
in  representation,  that  it  totally  frustrates 
the  purpose  of  the  author ;  and  every 
youth  who  bears  her  speak,  wonders  more 
at  the  folly  of  her  victim,  than  shrinks 
from  the  probability  of  himself  being  so 
ensnared. 


I  am  still  willing  to  grant,  that  both 
these  plays  may  be  seen  without  any 
bad  effect ;  but  I  lament  to  add,  that  the 
experience  of  society  will  not  justify  me 
in  asserting,  that  they  have  been  useful 
in  deterring  the  gamester  or  the  young 
man  from  that  criminal  indulgence,  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  which  they  so 
well  pourtray. 

There  is  a  story  on  your  side  of  the 
question'which  I  have  often  heard  re* 
lated,  but  never  seen  or  heard  attested; 
That  a  young  apprentice,  who  had  seem 
Mr.  Garrick  in  George  Barnwell,  was 
so  strongly  influenced  by  the  reproaches 
of  his  conscience,  as  to  call  upon  that 
gentleman,  and  in  the  roost  pathetic 
terms  confessed  to  him  that  he  bad  saved 
him  from  destruction,  by  his  inimitable 
personation  of  that  character ;  for  that  he 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  interest 
which  his  acting  had  given  to  it,  that  he 
felt  himself  quite  an  altered  man.  I 
caorlot  take  upon  myself  to  deny  the 
truth  of  this  anecdote,  but  one  thing  I 
may  presume  upon,  tbat,if  the  play  itself 
was  the  cause  of  the  youth's  conversion, 
it  would  have  effected  it  as  well  in  his 
closet  as  in  a  theatre ;  and  if  it  was  not 
the  cause,  it  was  the  actor,  and  not  the 
play,  that  was  useful,  and  as  the  crimes 
of  robbery  aod  murder  must  have  been 
sufficiently  evident  in  their  atrocity  to 
any  mind  endowed  with  the  slightest 
portion  of  intelligence  or  reflection,  it 
does  not  require  the  young  man  to  go  to 
the  theatre  to  pick  up  the  conviction ; 
and  I  should  make  a  very  low  estimate 
of  his  virtuous  struggles  against  such 
horrible  designs,  who,  having  suffered 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  vicious  pro- 
pensities, could  pretend  to*  excuse  him* 
self  by  such  an  apology  as  this,  "  had  I 
seen  my  perpetration  previously  rep* 
resented  on  the  stage,  I  should  never 
have  committed  it." 

As  to  Shakspeare's  Tragedies  and  his 
Historical  Plays,  if  I  were  to  hazard  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  u  utile**  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  I  might  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  guilty  of  aq  unpardoo* 
able  profanation  in  the  eyes  of  nine 
play-goers  out  of  ten  ;  but  I  must  run 
the  risk  of  the  unholy  trespass,  and  de- 
clare that,  in  my  conscience,  I  do  not 
perceive  their  usefulness.  That  they 
are  fraught  with  the  finest  imagery,   this 
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most  sublime  sentiment*,  and  the  most  your  reading,  for  they  are  so  intrinsically 
masterly  delineations  of  the  human  heart,  excellent  that  the  mind  can  enjoy  them 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  every  English  in  the  closet  as  satisfactorily  as  in  the 
olassio  ia  admitting ;  and  I  have  00  hesi-  theatre ;  for  none  of  them  is  so  dependent 
lation  in  asserting,  that  every  English-  for  its  effect  upon  scene  decoration  9a 
nan,  for  the  honour  of  his-country,  ought  not  to  be  equally  enjoyed  without  as 
to  read  them,  because-the  genius  of  Shah-  with  it.  The  stme  may  be  said  of  hie 
spearesoars  for  above  that  of  anydfamatio  Comedies  as  I  have  presumed  to  assert 
'writer  whom  the  world  has  produced.  of  bis  Tragedies  and  Historical  Plays,* 
TheeharactomofShakspearearepeou-  With  this  exception,  that  the  force  of 
liarly  his  own,  and,  with  bis  grasp  of  character  is  more  individualized  in  the 
the  passions,  his  insight  into  the  heart  of  former,  and  is  not  so  much  blended 
man  in  every  condition,  and  with  his  with  the  business  of  the  scene;  and^ 
discriminating  powers  of  original  delin-  among  them  all,  I  do  not  eall  to  my  ro- 
tation, he  has  moulded  them  as  no  man  collection  one  that,  by  its  affinity  to  the 
before  or  since  could  do ; — but  I  question  character  and  manners  of  our  own  age,- 
whether,  with  all  this  excellence*  bis*  conveys  any  conviction  of  its  vices*  its  M- 
plays  may  be  deemed,  in  the  strict  sense  lienor  itsporsuits.  Their  itsefulness^thevev 
of  the  word,  ueefitL  The  knowledge'  fore,  might  be  called  in  question,  if  it  is  to 
width  they  convey  is  that  of  character  be  measured  by  thejf  explicatory  nature., 
only,  and  this  is  in  no  degree  applicable  I  would  not  be  fastidious,  nor  be 
to  the  personal  experience  of  the  auditors,  thought  to-  overstrain  this  point;  far 
His  Dntmati*  Persona  speak  and  act  otherwise;  for  I  am  inclined  to  grant,  / 
consistently  enough  with  their  individual  that  a  masterly  personification  of  Shak- 
relation  to  each  other,  but  this  relation  speaife's*  principal  characters,  is  a  high 
forms  a  connection  of  circumstantial  intellectual  treat ;  and  an  hour  or  two 
events'  which  belongs  entirely  to  other  spent  in  such  an  amusement  affords 
times.  The  ambition  of  Macbeth*  the  much  rational  entertainment ;  but  t 
jealousy  of  Othello,  the  madness  of  Lear,  think  an  hour  or  two  quite  enough  to  be1 
and  the  sobtilty  of  Richard,  are  all  most  so  engaged.  Nor  ought  it  to  bo  often 
admirably  consonant  with  the  subject  of  repeated;  since  our  time  is  of  too  much 
each  of  these  exquisite  tragedies;  and  value  to  be  prodigally  expended  00  any' 
the  principles  of  each  character  are  amusement.  This  admission,  however; 
wonderfully  preserved  and  distinguished  I  do  not  choose  to  extend  towards  the 
in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  each,  empty  production*  of  the  dramatists  of 
It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  im-  our  time,  which  bnvb  been  dignified  by 
pensions  upon  the  uaderstaodingi  and  the  tide  of  tragedies  or  comedies;  The 
tile  feelings  of  the  spectators,  depend  literary  talent  of  the  stage  never  was  at  a 
more  upon  the  precision  with  which  lower  ebb,  and  this  never  was  more 
each  principles  are  marked  by  the  actor,  truly  demonstrated  than  by  our  modern 
tamo  they  arise  out  of  any  conviction  comedies,  the- majority  of  which  have 
which  refers  them  to  ©unserves.  It  not  the  slightest- pretensions  to  dramatic 
pSTUMnVy  is  an  aoconrplisbmeot  to  uader-  genius.  Bad  puns,  stale  jests,  cant 
stand  Shakspearaand  to  tastehis  beauties,  phrases,  forced  si  matrons,  and  confused 
but  it  is  the  accoaspKshment  of'  a  weir  plots  unnaturally  developed,  make  up 
educated  intellect,  rather  then  w  useful  the  hotch-potch  of  almost  ail  of  them, 
attatnmeot  for  the  purposes  of  life*  The*  The  rouse  of  Sheridan  and  Cumberland 
representation  of  these  plays,  therefore,  has  fled  with  their  shades  beyond  the 
asm  have  little  other  effect  upon  the  gene-  reach  of  any  comedy- writer  of  the  pre- 
tel  mind  than  to  delight  H:  It  is  a  re-  sent  day.  The  names  of  Burgoyne  and 
fined  amusement,  but  not  *usefi&  one.  Colman  have  a  claim  to  honourable  men- 
Still,  if  you  will  not  give  opt  tbe  point  of  tion*:  but  for  those  writers  who  have 
usefulness,  in  tins  case,  and  you  insist  made  some  effort  to  amuse  the  public 
upon  it  that,  independent  of  the  represen-  with  what  they  have  taken  upon  them- 
tation,  they  are  useful  in  themselves,  selves  to  call  comedies,  no  more  can  be 
then  I  should  say,  make*  them  a  part  of  said  in  their  praise  than  t>  acknowledge, 
3Z    Annan**.  Vol.  %  * 
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that  they  have  furnished  the  stage  with  I  do  not,  however,  despair  of  having 
little  else  but  farcical  caricatures  of  per-  induced  you  to  give  the  observations 
sooal  absurdities ;  to  fill  up  the  useless  which  it  contains  some  seasonable  re- 
aggregate,  I  may  add  the  melo-dramas  flection';  and  I  think  I  may  trust  to 
and  spectacles,  which  are  most  of  them  your  candour  and  good  sense  for  your 
as  disgraceful  to  the  public  taste  as  they  drawing  a  just  balance  between  the 
are  intolerable  intrusions  upon  the  reg-  profit  and  loss  of  such  an  employment 
ular  drama.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  of  your  time: — the  embarking  of  so  se- 
not  be  considered  by  you  as  drawing  a  rious  a  capital  in  so  ambiguous  a  venture 
conclusion  from  false  premises,  while  I  is  at  all  events,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
am  anxious  to  convince  you,  that  no  imprudent  speculation ;  and  I  have  thus 
useful  result  can  ensue  to  a  young  man,  far  taken  upon  me  to  caution  yoa,  be- 
who  inconsiderately  barters  so  large  a  cause  I  am  anxious  to  secure  to  you  a 
portion  of  his  richest  possession,  as  he  more  assured  gain  in  a  more  justifiable 
ought  always  to  esteem  his  time  to  be,  appropriation  of  your  resources. 

in  so  unprofitable  a  pursuit.      I  have,     His  utere  mecum,  my  dear  G ,  and 

perhaps,  extended  this  letter  somewhat  take  me  in  as  a  partner  of  your  better 
beyond  the  stretch  of  your  patience,  for  satisfactions,  to  promote  which  has  ever 
I  know  how  ill  we  brook  a  long  remon-  been  the  earnest  wish  of 
•trance  against  a  favourite  indulgence.  Your  affectionate  father,  W. 


Front  the  Literary  Queue. 

ON  TASTE  IN  FEMALE  DRESS. 

COWCLCDED  FROM  PAOlW. 

"OERSONAL  neatness  may  almost  be  With  respect  to  reigning  fashions,  it  must 

-*    classed    with  the  cardinal  virtues,  never  be  considered,  that 
It  was  an  observation   of  Lavater,  that     «o«.tomordre«iir«erWdean«iitwiAriir 
persons  habitually  attentive  to  dress,  die-     One  brifthtetfdiinm  when  wealth  and  «rt  wnhwn 

play  tne  same  regularity  in  their  domes-  To  mMke  *****&*  piece  completely  fine  i 

ti*.  0ff.;«       u  V~..~_  m^MAM  »'    „«...  lw*        When  lewtmdoraM,  another  ite»b<»rhe«r«», 

fcc  affairs.       Young  women,     says  be,     ^^^  „<£*****,  ™*»>t«»i 
"  who  neglect  their  toilette,  and  manifest     in  wm*  we  rath  reristiesi  gmee*  found 

little  concern  about  dress,  indicate  in  this      That  in  all  dream  they  are  rare  to  wenrf  ; 

very  particular,  a  disregard  of  order,  a  T^pe^*on»aiift*d^«**fetpiie 
mind  but  ill-adapted  to  the  details  of  *"* ■—  **  bornm  «■—*-**  «**• 
houre-keeping ;  a  deficiency  of  taste,  and  The  natural  figure  of  a  woman  is  of  the 
of  the  qualities  that  inspire  love:  they  first  importance  in  determining  the  style 
will  be  careless  in  everything.  The  girl  of  her  drees.  Wh^t  sight,  for  instance, 
of  eighteen,  who  desires  not  to  please,  can  be  more  preposterous  than  that  of  a 
will  be  a  slut  and  a  shrew  at  twenty-five,  short,  thick,  broad-shouldered,  fat  female 
Pay  attention,  young  men,  to  this  sign  ;  in  a  spencer?— It  has  been  well  observed, 
it  never  yet  was  known  to  deceive."  Hus-  too,  that  "  short  women  destroy  their 
bands,  as  well  as  lovers,  are  gratified  and  symmetry,  and  encumber  their  charms, 
delighted  in  seeing  their  partners  hand-  by  all  redundancy  of  ornament ;"  and 
somely  adorned ;  and  I  am  well  con  vine-  that  "  a  little  woman,  feathered  and  fiir- 
ed,  that  many  a  heart,  now  roving  in  belowed,  looks  like  a  queen  ef  the  Ban* 
quest  of  vsriety,  might  have  been  de-  tarn  tribe." 

tained  in  willing  captivity  at  home,  by  Nor  is  the  substance  of  which  dresses 
the  silken  chains  of  personal  decoration,  are  composed  unworthy  of  notice.  Mak- 
It  is  one  of  the  moral  duties  of  every  ing  due  allowance  for  the  season,  that 
married  woman,  always  to  appear  well  which  will  display,  or  soften  the  contour 
dressed  in  the  presence  of  ber  husband,  of  the  form,  with  most  propriety  and  ef- 
To  effect  this  expen^iveness  of  attire  is  feet,  should  always  be  preferred.  The 
by  no  means  requisite.  The  simplest  Roman  ladies  had  their  ventats  textilis* 
robe  may  eviale  the  wearer's  taste  as  and  their  tinea  nebula — linen  so  fine  as 
nobly  as  the  most  gorgeous  brocade,  to  acquire  those  names  —  ;  and,  from 
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tbe  transparent  muslin,  to  the  substantial  Ladies  of  a  pale  complexion,  I  con- 
silk,  the  merino  and  kerseymere,  our  va-  ceive,  should  seldom,  if  ever,  wear  a  dress 
riety  of  texture  is  almost  infinite.  Thus,  of  an  entire  colour.  Their  white  drape* 
whilst  the  sylph-formed  maiden  may  be  ry,  at  least,  might  be  relieved,  and  ani- 
allowed  to  float  in  gossamer,  tbe  more  mated,  by  ribbons,  flowers,  &c  of  deli- 
matured  and  portly  female  should  adopt  cate  tints  ;  such  as  light  pink,  or  blos- 
a  fabric  better  suited  to  her  size,  her  fig-  som-colour.     On  the  other  hand, 

me,  and  her  time  of  life.  "Ttels«w1mttnnklitot!iehft^hrown, 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  diffi-     with  brighter  jeiiaw  thooid  o'ereon*  her  own  H* 
colt  of  choice    or  more  delusive  to  the       She  may  even,  without  fear  of  offence, 
WMier.  than  colours;  and  nothing  more  Mgume  the  orange,  tbe  scariet,  the  coque- 
oflbnme  to  the  educated  eye,  than  col-  Kcot,  the  flame-colour,  or  the  deefrose ; 
ours  dl-chosen,  ilLadapted,  or  .IWcom-  either  of  which  wi|,  ^u*  the;wroa: 

n    *  ted  hue  of  her  complexion,  and  impart  a 

"  Let  the  flor  nymph,  in  whole  plnmn  eheekt  k  teen     moie  dazzling  lustre  to  her  eye. 

A  eontfant  Mush,  be  ckd  in cheerful  green  j  r,  •    ._  «SkJ«  .kA  «^J„L  *f  «„  «M 

in-chodre-tiie-portiTe^nympico,  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  an  Old 

80  in  their  grassy  bed  fresh  rotes  blow."  man,    Mr.  Editor,    to    descend  lUtO    the 

¥. .      .  ...  .       minutiae  of  female  attire,  to  prescribe  the 

It  baa  been  remarked    however,  that  ^  of  a  robe  the  faU  of  a  „£„,,    of  the 

grass-green,  though  a  colour  exceeding-  gha      of     ^  The9e      int9 

ly  pleasing  and  refreahmgitaelfoaundicea  verfsafely  be  left  to  a  consultation  be! 
the  pale  woman  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  ^  ,J  M     and  her  dre8S.maker 
excite  httleoUier  sensat.cn  but  compas-  thecnlrivated  Jaste  of  the  former  regula- 
sion  in  the  beholder.  ting  and  che<jking  the  meretridous  fancy 

«-— Moi* grown p*ie wtth akkoM or 4np*ir,      0f  tj,e  latter.     In  the  hope  that  the  hints 

TbewMe'inoumfoldTeihoaldeboontoweor }  -----  _ 

80  the  pole  moan  mill  thincovith  parea  Hgkt, 


which  I  have  offered  may  prove  of  some 


CkMthM  in  the  dusky  mantle  of  the  night."  Utility,  I  remain,  &C.  OENKX 
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NICHOLAS'S  VOYAGE  TO  NEW-ZEALAND. 

CONCLUDED. 

WE  should  be  doing  injustice  to  this  was  carried  on,  while  it  lasted,  with 
interesting  work  were  we  to  ex-  impetuous  activity,  and  was  an  exact 
tend  our  extracts  much  further;  and,  representation  of  their  real  mode  of 
therefore,  though  the  temptations  to  pro-  fighting,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  esti- 
long  our  review  are  numerous  and  great,  mating  how  formidable  these  savage 
we  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  the  present  warriors  must  always  prove  themselves 
Number.  in  a  serious  conflict.     Their  general  plan 

Our  Settlers  were  kindly  received  by  is,  for  each  individual  to  single  out  his 
all  the  New  Zealand  Chiefs  whom  they  antagonist,  with  whom  he  engages  in 
visited  ;  with  some  they  traded  for  wood,  furious  combat,  and  continues  to  fight 
which  was  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  till  one  or  other  of  them  falls;  as  neither 
rate,  and  an  advantageous  cargo  carried  has  any  idea  of  quitting  the  ground 
back  to  Port  Jackson.  Among  the  rest,  while  he  has  a  drop  of  blood  remaining, 
Korra-Korra  entertained  them  hospitably,  unless  as  tbe  triumphant  victor.  They 
aud  in  honour  of  his  guests,  instituted  a  always  throw  the  long  spear  before  tbey 
sham-fight,  equivalent  to  thetournamenu  come  to  close  attack,  when  the  battle-axe 
of  ancient  Europeao  times.  This  blood-  and  pattoo-pattoo  are  alone  employed, 
less  battle  was  contested  with  every  sign  "  The  combatants,  on  both  sides,  were 
of  savage  fury,  bowlings,  war-songs,  nearly  equal  in  pointof  numbers,  Duaterra 
shouts,  and  clamour ;  and  at  last  termi-  having  about  two  hundred,  and  Korra- 
oated  with  dance  and  song,  in  which  Korra  not  quite  so  many ;  but  from  the 
both  parties  joined  in  the  best  humour  nature  of  the  fight,  in  qjpch  they  attack- 
imaginable.     Our  author  says  :  ed  and  retreated,  as  the  business  of  the 

44  From  this  mock  encounter,  which  entertainment  required,  and  in  obedience 
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to  their  own  free-will,  it  was  impossible  We  shall  aew  select,  sisnesc  without 
to  say  which  party  would  prove  superior  arrangement,  a  (ear  of  the  passages  which 
in  an  actual  engagement,  the  appearance  convey  the  most  tourious  traits  of  the 
.  of  each  being  equally  formidable,  manners  and  character  of  these  LsUadess. 
Duaterra's  men  were  equipped  like  their  We  dare  not  pronounce,  that  the  follow* 
adversaries,  and  had  the  same  terrible  ing  is  not  a  genuine  expression  of  snore 
peculiarities  of  disfigurement;  while  the  universal  feeling,  though  our  customs 
two  parties  formed  such  an  assemblage  as  prevent  it  from  being  so  openly  displayed, 
the  reader  would  hardly  suppose  could  "  As  we  ware  walking  along  tfweeach, 
ever  he  found  among  his  fellow-mortals  i  we  were  followed  by  a  pretty-looking 

« soirfi4kitta«ir*«ire;  young  woman, who  complained  too*, 

Thu  looked  dm  like  ta»  infcahittBtio'di'  cart**       in  a  strain  of  artless  simplicity,  and  with 
And  yet  were  cmV  apiteous  tone  of  voice,  that  she  had 

**  Amongst  those  who  distinguished  neither  husband  nor  child,  and  that  do 
themselves  by  peculiar  intrepidity,  and  man  would  have  her,  though  she  wished 
were  foremost  in  every  attack,  I  was  a  of  all  things  to  get  married  1  It  is  thought 
good  deal  surprised  to  see  the  Queen  of  no  impropriety  in  this  country  for  the 
Tippoonah,  Duaterra's  lady,  whose  lady  to  make  the  first  advances,  or  even 
courage,  on  this  day,  was  eminently  con*  to  grant  favours  before  the  marriage 
apicuous.  This  sturdy  Amazon,  dressed  ceremony  takes  place;  being,  while 
out  in  the  red  gown  and  petticoat  she  single,  considered  exempt  from  all  those 
had  received  from  Mr.  Marsden.  and  restraints  which  delicacy  imposes  on  civi- 
holding  a  large  horse-pistol  in  her  hand,  lized  nations;  but  after  marriage  no 
appeared  upon  all  occasions  anxious  to  privilege  of  this  kind  is  allowed." 
signalize  herself;  and  superior  to  the  The  people  are,with  all  their  barbarity, 
timidity  of  her  sex,    displayed  in   the  very  ingenious. 

conflict  the  most  undaunted  spirit,  rival-  "  The  children  of  the  natives  displayed 
ling  the  boldest  man  in  deeds  of  heroism,  before  us  a  specimen  of  their  ingenuity, 
and  selecting  for  her  antagonist  the  most  as  we  rowed  along  the  cove,  in  a  curious 
formidable  she  could  find.  But  from  the  imitation  of  our  ship,  the  Active,  made 
exertions  of  her  Majesty,  both  in  the  in  wicker-work.  They  had  fitted  up 
battle  and  war  dance,  or  what  may  not  their  little  bark  as  nearly  after  the  plan 
be  improperly  termed,  the  play  and  after-  of  the  model  as  possible ;  she  had  a 
piece,  her  plump  frame  was  quite  ex-  bowsprit  and  two  masts,  with  ropes  con- 
hausted,  and  she  stood,  at  the  conclusion  nected  to  them,  while  the  builders, 
of  the  entertainment,  panting  for  breath,  having  now  launched  her  into  the  water, 
and  reeking  with  perspiration.  In  this  were  proving  the  success  of  their  labours, 
state  she  was  pleased  to  notice  me  with  and  seemed  quite  happy  at  the  resale 
a  distinguished  mark  of  flattering  conde-  This  strong  proof  of  the  imitative  genius 
scension,  by  holding  out  her  lips  for  me  of  these  people  was  the  more  pleasing  to 
to  kiss,  an  honour  I  could  have  very  well  us,  as  being  found  in  the  children,  who 
dispensed  with,  but  which,  at  the  same  thereby  gave  us  every  reason  to  augur 
time,  I  could  not  decline,  without  offer-  favourably  of  their  future  improvement ; 
ing  a  slight  to  a  personage  of  such  elevat-  and  the  reflection  was  highly  gratifying, 
ed  consequence.  Besides  this  dauntless  that  they  might,  as  they  grew  up,  copy 
Penthcsilea,  I  observed  likewise  some  with  similar  industry,  all  those  arts  of 
other  female  warriors,  who  joined  in  the  civilized  life,  which  the  missionaries  were 
combat  with  much  resolution,  and  follow-  to  introduce  among  them." 
ing  the  example  of  their  queen,  exposed  When  they  had  settled  the  colonists, 
themselves  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  to  our  voyagers  took  an  excursion  from  the 
mimic  dangers.  From  what  I  discovered,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  visited  the  river 
however,  I  found  that  it  was  not  a  gen-  Thames  of  Cook,  and  the  settlements  on 
eral  practice  for  women  in  this  island  to  its  banks.  They  here  encountered  May- 
take  the  field,  and  that  the  passion  for  hanger,  the  native  whom  Mr.  Savage 
warlike  prowess  was  only  to  be  fonnd  brought  to  England,  and  who  excited  so 
among  certain  ladies  of  a  more  intrepid  much  notice  in  London  about  ten  years 
character  than  the  rest."  ago,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  King 
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and  Royal  Family.  Mayhanger  hadre-  itself  upon;  nor  was  I  surprised  that 
lapsed  ioto  as  great  barbarism  as  the  rest  they  should  think  mm  quite  another 
•f  his  countrymen,  seemed  quise  in-  man,  from  the  moment  he  put  on  the 
different  about  England,  and  wholly  oe-  coat.  His  manner  and  movements  were 
copied  in  contriving  what  he  might  ask  entirely  altered ;  his  figure,  which  before 
for.  A  cat  and  some  large  nails  were  the  seemed  bent  with  age,  now  became 
objects  of  bis  cupidity,  and  with  these  suddenly  erect ;  and  his  gait,  which  but 
1m  was  gratified.  lately  was  grave  and  circumspect,  wu* 

The  Chiefs  maintain  considerable  now  light  and  frivolous,  as  that  of  the 
eUte.  la  the  centra  of  one  of  their  most  idle  lounger  in  the  British  metropo- 
towns  the  travellers  were  shown  the  Ks  ;  and  there  were  instantaneously  so 
throne  of  Kaogeroa.  many  ludicrous  sirs  of  pompons  conse* 

"  It  was  curiously  shaped,  and  raised  quence  about  him,  as  1  never  till  that 
upon  a  post  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  moment  beheld,  and  thought  it  impossible 
with  some  fanciful  devices  of  grotesque  for  any  individual  to  affect.0 
carving.  There  was  a  step  to  it,  to  assist  A  funeral  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
the  Chief  in  getting  up,  and  it  served  htm  curious  of  savage  ceremonies;  lb  New 
also  for  a  foot -stool.  On  this  throne,  Zealand  tbey  are  thus  conducted : 
the  Chief,  elevated  above  his  people,  "The  New  Zealanders  never  suffer 
dispensed  hie  laws  and  issued  his  com*  their  dead  to  remain  longer  above  ground, 
mands,  with  as  much  authority  as  the  after  the  vital  spark  is  extinguished,  than 
most  absolute  potentate  in  Europe.  Con-  till  they  can  arrange  the  forms  of  their 
▼anient  to  this  seat  was  another,  appro-  inhumation.  Being  curious  to  observe 
priated  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  their  ceremonies  upon  this  occasion,  we 
Queen  Dowager,  Kangeroa's  mother  j  immediately  hastened  to  the  place  where 
and  close  to  it  a  small  box,  to  hold  her  the  corpse  was  lying,  which  was  about 
Majesty's  provisions."  a  mile  from  Rangehoo.     Arriving  here, 

The  following  description  of  a  whim-  we  found  several  of  the  natives  on  the 

sioal  exchange  shows  the  friendly  nature  beach  before  us,  and  the  body  of  the 

.  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Europeans  deceased  bundled  up  in  the  clothes  be 

and  the  natives  :  wore  at  the  time  he  expired  ;  the  knees 

44  A  sturdy  old  man,  who  bad  all  the  and  feet  apparently  brought  close  to  the 
appearance  of  a  keen  dealer,  coming  up  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  native  who 
to  me  with  a  large  mat,  offered  to  ex-  had  died  on  board ;  and  the  whole 
change  it  with  me  for  my  coat,  to  which  fastened  tight  round  with  a  belt,  and 
I  made  not  the  least  objection,  seeing  I  placed  on  a  bank  between  two  pole*, 
should  not  lose  much  by  the  bargain,  which  had  served  to  convey  it  thitlier. 
while  it  would  afford  me  no  inconsidera-  Though  the  assemblage  was  large,  the 
ble  degree  of  entertainment,  by  its  giving  number  of  mourners  were  few  ;  and  of 
an  adventitious  consequence  to  the  old  all  who  were  standing  beside  the  corpse, 
man  among  the  other  natives.  The  ex*  T  could  see  only  the  widow  of  Tippabee 
change,  therefore,  took  place  immediately,  and  another  woman,  who  appeared  seri- 
wben  the  old  man  putting  on  the  coat,  ously  affected.  These  wept  bitterly,  and 
and  I  the  mat,  we  walked  about,  to  the  were  particularly  careful  that  we  should 
supreme  enjoyment  of  the  surrounding  not  approach  too  near  the  body;  telling 
crowd,  who  regarded  me  with  an  air  that  us,  with  anxious  precaution,  that  it  was 
showed  how  much  fheir  vanity  was  taboo,  taboo,  and  showing  violent  signs  of 
flattered  by  my  appearing  in  their  native  uneasiness,  lest  we  should  advance  be- 
attire,  and  stared  at  the  countryman  as  yond  certain  prescribed  limits.  The 
if  they  doubted  his  identity,  and  believed  other  natives  who  were  in  attendance, 
that  his  person  had  suffered  transforms-  though  some  of  them  had  all  the  hideous 
tjon  by  being  arrayed  in  this  strange  marks  of  sorrow  inscribed  on  their  faces, 
habit ;  bursting  at  the  same  time  into  felt,  I  am  persuaded,  no  real  coocern. 
occasional  transports  of  merriment,  and  One  young  man,  who  was  probably  a 
laughing  heartily  at  tke  appearance  he  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  had  his  lace 
made.  He  was  certainly  an  admirable  lacerated  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  was 
subject  for  their  good  humour  to  indulge  shedding  tears  very  copiously  ;  but  on 
• 
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going  up  to  this  mourner,  I  witnessed  in  tree  (of  various  majestic  lands  unknown 
him  a  most  unseemly  transition,  for  he  to  us),  flax  (phormium  teoax),  tod 
smiled  with  a  degree  of  vivacious  levity,  fern  of  monstrous  growth,  appear  nearly 
that  proved  his  grief  to  be  only  in  the  to  occupy  the  earth,  .and  constitute  the 
revolting  semblance.  I  shook  hands  staples  of  the  population.  The  wood  it 
with  him,  and  from  only  smiling  at  first,  sold,  the  flax  is  manufactured  into  their 
he  now  laughed  very  heartily ;  and  his  clothing,  the  fern  root  is  their  staff  of 
behaviour  was  altogether  so  inconsistent  life,  and  is  converted  into  excellent  bread, 
with  the  appearance  he  assumed,  that  "  Their  manner  of  preparing  it  is  very 
I  knew  not  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  simple.  After  leaving  it  in  the  fire  for 
by  considering  the  most  doleful  testimo-  some  time  to  be  heated  sufficiently,  they 
nies  of  sorrow  among  some  of  these  take  it  out  and  pound  it  with  a  mallet 
people,  as  nothing  more  than  common-  till  it  becomes  quite  soft,  and  fit  for 
place  forms, jprescri bed  by  long-establish-  chewing.  Being  thus  prepared  for  ass, 
ed  usage.  But  this  opinion  will  by  no  the  cooks  throw  it  round  in  handfub  to 
means  apply  to  the  New  Zealanders  in  the  chiefs  and  other  persons,  who  chew 
the  aggregate ;  for  no  people  in  existence  it  till  all  the  saccharine  or  nutritive  matter 
can  feel -grief  more  acutely  than  they  do  is  extracted,  and  spitting  out  the  fibrous 
as  a  body ;  and  their  mourning,  though  part,  they  go  on  again,  and  continue  in 
enjoined  by  outward  custom,  is  never-  this  manner  till  they  have  satisfied  their 
theless  sanctioned  by  the  heart  The  appetites.  The  fern  root  when  hot  bss 
women,  excepting  the  two  first  I  have  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste,  and  on  being 
mentioned,  evinced,  in  the  present  in-  steeped  in  water,  deposes  a  glutinous  sub* 
stance,  no  regret  whatever.  They  stance  resembling  jelly.*' 
laughed  and  talked  away  without  the  We  would  recommend  experiments  to 
feast  reserve,  quite  heedless  of  the  occa-  be  made  with  this  root  among  ourselres; 
sioa,being  much  more  inclined  to  loquaci-  it  might  at  times  be  eminently  useful  in 
ty  and  mirth  than  to  silence  or  dejection,  wild  districts  where  it  abounds,  and 
Several  of  tbem  asked  me  for  nails,  and  where  the  scarcity  of  bread  is  soonest 
told  me  they  had  thread  for  sale,  which  and  most  severely  felt, 
they  wished  me  to  purchase.''  The  other  and  cultivated  products  of 

The  Missionary  having  purchased  the  New  Zealand  were  chiefly  gourds,  cab- 
land  for  the  settlement,  it  became  diffi-  bages,  turnips,  Indian  corn,  potatoes, and 
cult  to  have  the  deed  of  sale  properly  coomeras  or  sweet  potatoes.  In  several 
signed.  The  contrivance,  pro  signature,  places  wheat  and  peas,  derived  from  En- 
was  an  amusing  one:  it  consisted  of  "a  ropean  intercourse,  were  growing  in  a 
complete  representation  of  the  Amoco,  flourishing  state;  and  peach  trees  also 
or  tattooing  of  the  countenance  of  succeed  to  perfection.  The  coasts 
Gun  nab,"  (the  seller,)  to  which  he  put  abound  with  fish,  and  the  fisheries  are 
his  mark  as  the  ratify) ng  symbol.  marked  out  with  stakes  as  if  each  division 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  was  a  separate  property.  Snappers, 
for  our  conclusion.  Yet  the  natural  bream,  parrot-fish,  benecootoos,  excel- 
productions  of  the  country  deserve  some  lent  cray-fish,  and  a  singular  fish  called 
notice.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  **  Cokiddie,"  or  spear-fish,  are  mentioned 
writer  had  been  somewhat  more  of  a  by  Mr.  Nicholas.  The  latter  is  about 
botanist,  and  more  familiar  with  natural  the  size  of  a  perch,and  shaped  very  like  it, 
history,  to  have  stamped  bis  observations  except  (he  head,  which  is  rather  oblong, 
with  greater  importance  ;  but  still  there  like  that  of  a  pig  ;  its  skin  is  quite  rooght 
is  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  to  be  gather-  and  behind  its  head  it  is  armed  with  • 
ed  from  even  the  casual  remarks  of  those  sharp  bone, about  two  inches  long,  which 
who  explore  regions  but  little  known  to  us.  it  can  extrude  and  sheath  at  pleasure. 

New  Zealand  does  not  present  many  Of  animals  the  accounts  are  imperfect 
varieties  eithet  of  the  vegetable  or  ani-  No  venomous  reptiles  could  be  found 
mal  creation.  Few  flowers  adorn  its  here,  though  St.  Patrick  never  cleared 
soil ;  and  though  intersected  by  fine  New  Zealand  as-  he  did  Ireland.  The 
rivers,  and  with  a  climate  congenial  to  wild  dog,  the  rat,  the  bat,  and  two  spe- 
almost  all  the  plants  of  Europe,  the  pine  cies  of  seal,  fill  the  catalogue,  with  p«- 
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Laps  the  guana,  though  this  was  not  the  sick,  and  various  other  causes,  con- 
distinctly  ascertained,  and  the  alligator,  tribute  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
which  one  of  the  Chiefs  described  as  people.  Our  travellers  saw,  however, 
having  heard  of  in  the  interior.  Among  only  one  deformed  person,  though  mul- 
the  birds,  that  delightful  songster  the  titudes  were  covered  with  scars  and  ul- 
poe  with  its  pendant  tufts  of  white  fea-  cers.  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  whom  we  now 
there,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  in  take  our  leave,  thanking  him  for  the  en- 
Cook's  Voyages,  and  an  organ  bird  tertainment  he  has  afforded  us,  strongly 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country,  enforces  the  advantages  that  might  ac- 
and  unequalled  in  the  sweetness,  and  va-  crue  from  the  importation  of  the  flax  of 
liety  of  its  notes,  are  particularized ;  and  New  Zealand  (which  has  been  success- 
besides  these,  a  curious  duck,  innumera-  fully  cultivated  in  the  department  of  La 
ble  parrots  and  parroquets,  large  pigeons  Drome  in  France),  and  after  being  ab- 
eailed  kookoopas,  and  a  number  of  small  sent  four  months,  narrates  the  return  of 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  as  well  as  the  expedition  to  Port  Jackson,  having 
tea  fowl,  contribute  to  the  animation  of  left  a  settlement  in  the  Iky  of  Islands 
New  Zealand.  The  insect  tribes  are  which  promises  to  civilize  the  country 
yery  limited  in  number,  and  present  no  and  render  it  of  importance  as  a  place  of 
novelty  worthy  of  specification.  trade,  and  of  interest  as  a  place  where 

The  population  is  low  ;  infinitely  be*  intellectual  attainments,  and  moral  vir- 
neath  the  proportion  which  the  soil  tues,  and  Christian  duties,  are  superee- 
could  support  Sore  eye*  is  a  general  ding  savage  ignorance,  and  barbarous 
complaint:  the  venereal  disease,  tabooing  crimes,  and  superstitious  horrors. 


Tnm  the  EoMpctn  Magmiae,  October  1817. 

THE  WANDEBEB. 

ChmpUr  IF.  kind  as  not  to  have  anticipated  that  any 

Y  ORD  TREV  AYNE  was  a  states-  difference  could  exist  in  my  new  one — 
-■-^  man,  filling  a  high  situation  in  the  and  I  had  prepared  myself  to  transfer 
government  of  the  Country,  every  feel-  all  that  affection  to  him.  But  the  first 
ing  of  bis  miod  was  devoted  to  politics,  interview  I  had  with  Lord  Trevayne 
and  be  had  suffered  this  propensity  to  dispelled  all theseemotions,and,  perhaps, 
attain  so  great  an  influence  over  him,  that  happily  for  me,  for  it  spared  me  the 
in  every  transaction  however  trivial,  he  mortification  which  in  after  life  J  bitterly 
would  plot,  and  counterplot,  as  though  experienced,  of  having  placed  my  affec- 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  depended  on  it  tions  where  I  had  cause  to  repent  of  iu 
-—with  him  every  thing  was  reduced  to  Upon  arriving  at  his  lordship's  house, 
a  system,  and  from  continually  guarding  I  was  with  some  formality  ushered  into 
against  fancied  impositions,  be  was  fre-  bis  presence,  and  was  running  up  to  him 
quant  I  y  duped  by  those  means  which  his  with  the  embrace  which  was  usual  with 
caotion  had  furnished.  me,  but  was  stopped  by  bis  lordship's 

With  naturally  a  large  share  of  ha  ugh-  holding  out  his  hand  and  coolly  shaking 
tineas,  this  disposition  had  increased  his  mine ;  this  effectually  checked  the 
pride  and  hardened  his  heart,  and  I  ardour  with  which  I  was  prepared  to 
believe,  the  protection  he  held  out  to  meet  him.  After  some  common-place 
me,  was  rather  a  sacrifice  to  bis  pride,  consolations  on  my  grandfather's  death, 
than  an  impulse  of  natural  affection,  he  condescended  to  inquire  as  to  how 
However,  I  was  hardly  of  an  age  to  make  my  time  had  been  passed,  and  the  pro- 
nice  distinctions,  and  certainly  not  in  a  gress  I  had  made  in  my  education,  with 
situation  to  do  so.  which  he  seemed  satisfied.     He  told  me 

I  had  been  treated  with  so  much  that  be  bad  arranged  for  my  going  to  a 
tenderness  by  my  late  grandfather,  that  public  school,  in  order  to  continue  the 
I  felt  for  him  all  the  affection  and  vene-  course  of  my  studies,  an&  after  staying 
ration  which  it  was  possible  for  my  soul  with  his  lordship  some  short  time  fur- 
to  conceive,  and  I  knew  so  little  of  man-  ther,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  fatigued  with 
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my  journey,  and  would  wish  tcf  ge  t»  which  were  necessary  Cor  my  comfort, 

bed ;    I  very  gladly  answered  in  the  and  my  progress  in  my  studies. 

affirmative,  and  retired  to  vest  to  dream       Burton,  though  of  the  same  age,  w* 

over  the  disappointment  I  had  met  with  much  less  than  myself  aod  being  of  i 

ib  my  new  grandfather.  delicate  constitution,  although  from  kit 

In  consequence  of  the  recommends-  amiable  manners  he  was  generally  be- 

tion  of  my  grandfather,  Lord  Trevayne  loved  throughout  the  school,  was  soae- 

toad  determined  to  retain  oar  servant,  times  oppressed  by  the  bigger  bow; 

Andrew,  who  now  attended  me  to  my  this,  I  observed    very  soon   after  my 

room,  where  we  compared  notes  as  to  arrival*  and  as  I  had  burned  for  an  op- 

the  difference  of  our  present  and  our  eortunity  of  returning  the  obUgatioasl 

late  situations— Andrew  asked  me  how  lay  under  to  him,  on  the  first  which  w&- 

I  liked  his  lordship  ?    I  said  I  knew  he  sen  ted,  I  took  his  quarrel  on  myseih-s 

was  so  grand  thai  I  was  afraid  to  like  battle  was  the  consequence,  in  which  I 

him  a  great  deal— end  that  I  ceuld  not  acquitted  myself  to  the  satisfeetioaofdM 

like  hkn  so '-  well  as  my  grandfather—  beholders*     This,  my  first  essay  ia  pa* 

"  No,*1  said  Andrew,  as  he  left  roe  for  gilism,  stamped  my  fame,  and  I  paied 

the  night,    *  I  fear  you  will  find  few  the  rest  of  my  time  at  school  witheH 

people  left  whom  you  can  love  so  well  seeing  ray  friend  annoyed  by  the  isapoai- 

as  my  old  master."  Uods  of  his  superiors  in  strengthyaad  ea- 

During  the  few  days  which  I  staid  at  joying  a  moderate  share  of  peace  mpA 

Lord  Trevayne's,  previous  to  my  going       My  time  passed  at  school  pleasantly 

to  school,  I  was  introduced  to  some  of  enough :  it  is  true,  1  was  very  litda 

my  honourable  cousins,  tJbe  children  of  troubled  with  visits  or  attentions  of  mj 

the  elder  branches  of  Lord  Trevayne's  sort  from  Lord  Trevayne,  whom  I  nets 

family,  which  was  very  numerous — tbey  saw  but  at  the  school  vacations,  what 

all  looked  on  me  as  an  interloper,  and  he  was  so  much  enveloped  in  buaoea, 

their  manners  being  of  the  higher  order,  that  I  enjoyed  very  little  of  his  comp»- 

they  amused  themselves  greatly  with  my  rry,  and  my  taste  was  so  bad,  that  1 «• 

rustic  appearance,  and,  shocking  igno-  teemed  myself  rather  fortunate  ia  thai 

roue*,  as  theychote  to  call  it.    1  his  sort  respect   than    otherwise.      I  bad  jo* 

of  treatment  did  not    make   roe  very  completed  my  eighteenth  year  whet  I 

unhappy,  for  I  was  not  then  acquainted  was  summoned  from  school,  and  bepio- 

with  the  contempt  in  which  poor  rela-  posed  to  me  to  fix  on  a  profession,  and 

tions  are  generally  held,  and  as,  perhaps,  added,    with  something  as  much  hit 

my  vanity  led   me  to  think,  that  there  kindness  as  was  possible  with  him,  that 

was  not  so  great  a  superiority  on  their  he  would  not  by  any  means  wish  to  is* 

side,    and  finding    that  in  Greek  atxl  fiuence  me,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to 

Latin,  I  was  more  than  a  match  of  those  my  free  choice.     I  replied  without  be> 

of  my  own  age,  I  kept  up  my  ooose-  itation,  for  I  bad  seriously  dehberafet1 

quence  and   my  spirits  tolerably  well,  on  the  subject,  that  I  should  choose  the 

I  was,  however*  soon  released  from  this  law  ;  with  this  he  seemed  pleased,  and 

by,  proceeding  to  the  school  which  had  said  he  approveu  of  it ;  and  as  it  wti 

been  destined  for  roe ;  here  I  was  ac-  necessary  that  I  should  pass  some  time 

eompaaied  by  the  honourable  Mr.  Bur*  at  one  of  the  Universities  previous  to  my 

ton,  a  son  of  one  of  Lord  Trevayne's  entering  on  my  profession,  he  wished 

daughters,  and  about  my  own  age ;  be  me  to  accompany  my  friend  Burton  wbo 

had  taken  my  part  in   all  the  little  en-  was  intended  for  the  cheroh ;  to  this,  of 

gagements  I  had  bad  with  my  cousins,  course  I  had  no  objection,  and  it  vat 

and  instructed  me  in  soma  of  the  fash-  agreed  that  we  should  set  out  for  Cat> 

ionable  niceties  of  behaviour  of  which  I  bridge  in  a  few  weeks. 

was-  before  totally  ignorant* — of  course       I  received  Lord  Trevayne's  proposal 

I  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  on  our  with  great  pleasure,  for  as  I  grew  older 

arrival  at  school,  wbere  be  had  been  be*  and  gained  experience,  I  had  bacon* 

fore,  ^intioduced  me  to  his  friends,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  uapteasaa*  depen* 

acquainted  me  with  several  particulars  dence  of  my  situation,  and  I  had  resold 
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ed  to  apply  to  him  on  the  subject,  when  devoted  most  of  that  time  to  the  theo- 
he  very  fortunately  saved  me  the  trouble,  retical  study  of  the  law  ;  as  I  did  not 
This  sense  of  my  dependence  was  the.  aim  at  academical  distinctions,  I  was  lit- 
cause  of  my  choice  of  the  law  as  my  tie  concerned  with  the  general  business 
profession ;  had  I  consulted  my  inch-  of  the  University.  A  firm  resolution 
nations,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  rather  which  I  had  made  not  to  exceed  the 
chosen  the  army— but  I  thought  that  in  limits  of  my  allowance,  caused  me  to 
the  law,  if  I  had  any  talent,  I  should  exert  a  scrupulous  economy  in  all  my 
have  better  opportunities  of  displaying  expences,  and  was  the  means  of  prevent- 
it,  and  by  means  of  my  own  exertions,  ing  my  giving  in  to  many  college  im~ 
attain  that  envied  independence  which  prudences,  which  frequently  hold  out 
was  now  the  summit  of  my  wishes.  »  temptations  too  strong  for  youthful  pas* 
I  staid  at  college  only  two  years,  and  sions  to  withstand. 

To  be  eonturaed. 

CZERNY  GEORGES. 

From  UBelkA-mblee,  October  U17.  fok^  fa  fabe,  0f  Cfceray,  shocked  at 

GEORGES  PETROWICH,  better  so  many  horrors,  determined  to  abandon 
known  by  the  name  of  Cserny  the  banners  of  his  son,  whom  he  had 
Georges,  that  is  to  say,  Black  George,  previously  joined.    The  old  man  even 
was  born  of  a  noble  Servian  family,  in  threatened  to  deliver  up  the  whole  troop 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade.     Before  to  the  power  of  the  Turks,  unless  tbej- 
be  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood  he  immediately  consented  to  relinquish  the 
was  one  day  met  by  a  Turk,  who,  with  useless  contest     Czerny  conjured  him 
an  imperious  air,  ordered  him  to  stand  to  alter  his  resolution ;  but  the  old  man 
oat  of  the  way ;  at  the  same  time  declar-  persisted,  and  set  out  for  Belgrade.    His 
ing  that  he  would  blow  out  his  brains,  son  followed  him.      Having  arrived  at 
Czerny  Georges,  however,  prevented  him  the  Servian  outposts,  he  threw  himself 
from  putting  this  threat  into  execution,  on  his  knees,  and  again  entreated  that 
and  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  irarae-  bis  father  would  not  betray  his  country  ; 
diately  laid  him  dead  on  the  ground.  To  bat  finding  him  inflexible,  he  drew  oat 
avoid  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  a  pistol,  fired  it,  and  thus  became  the 
affair,  he  took  refuge  in   Transylvania,  murderer  of  his  parent, 
and    entered    the  military   service  of       TheServiansstill continued toaugment 
Austria,  in  which  be  quickly  obtained   the  band  of  Czerny  Georges.    Erabol- 
the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officer,  dened  by  the  numerous  advantages  he 
His  Captain  having  ordered  him  to  be  had  obtained,  this  Chief  at  length  sallied 
punishes;,  Czerny  Georges  challenged  from  his  forests,  besieged  Belgrade,  and 
and  killed  him.    He  then  returned  to  on  the  1st  of  December,  1806,  forced 
Servia,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  that   important    fortress    to  surrender. 
he  became  the  Chief  of  one  of  those  Being  proclaimed  Generalissimo  of  his 
bands  of  malcontents  which  infest  every  nation,  he  governed  it  with  unlimited 
part  of  the  Turkish   dominions,  who  power.       The    principal    nobles  and 
pride   themselves    upon    the    title  of  ecclesiastics,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Kleptai,  or  Brigand,  and  whom  the  non-  Archbishop,  formed  a  kind  of  senate,  or 
Mussulman  population  consider  as  their  synod,  which  assembled  at  Semandriah, 
avengers  and  liberators.  Czerny  Georges,  and  whidi  claimed  the  right  of  exercising 
encamped  in  the  thick  forests,  waged  the  sovereignty.     But  Czerny  Georges 
war  against  the  Turks  with  unheard-of  annulled  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  and 
cruelty;  he  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  declared,  by  a  decree,  that  "  during  his 
and  extended  his  ravages  throughout  the  life  no  one  should  rise  above  him ;  that 
whole  province  of  Servia.    The  Turks  he  was  sufficient  in  himself^and  stood  in 
having,  by  way  of  retaliation  condemned  no  need  of  advisers."   In  1 807  he  order* 
twenty-six  of  the  principal  Servians  to  ed  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  hanged  for 
5A     Atoeweum.  Vol.  2. 
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some  trifling  want  of  rasped  towards       Fw«theu»*»Ltomr7  0Mctte,oct.iiw. 
him.  CZERNI  GEORGE. 

The  conquest  of  Servia  was  accost       [fi  ^  Aathor  ^ M  p       »a  p^j 
pamed  by  the  massacre  of  the  Turks ; 

BO   mercy    was  shown    even  to  those  TpWASiioou!^  crimson  banner  play*d 

who  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves.  ■*•  Above  thy  rampart  port,  Belgrade  s 

Cierny  Georges,  being  attacked  by  an  Firotiiiie  to  time  me  gong's  deep  swett 

army  of  60,000  Mussulmans,  valiantly  ^  thundering  from  the  citoddi 

defended  the  banks  of  the  Mora  re ;  and  **••■■•  *°  ^^  chargerU  din 

foreign  officers  to  discipline  the  intrepid  Tfc0tafflililiWiietheNtlirfcirf 
Servians,  he   might    perhaps  have  re-  All  desert,  but  wliere  some  quick  eye 
established  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  which,  PeerM  from  the  eurtain'd  gallery  1 
under  Stephen  III.  resisted  the  Moguls,  Or  crouching  slow  torn  roof  to  roof 
and   under   Stephen    Ducian   included  The  Servian  glanced,  then  shrmak  aloof, 
Bulgaria,   Macedonia,  and  Bosnia.     In   Eager,  yet  dreading  lo  look  on 
1987,  Servia,  though  tributary  to  the  The  bus'ness  to  be  that  day  done* 
Turks,  still  retained  its  national  Princes,      ^  dln  gnw  tbickeiwtrampling  feet 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Despots;  in  geem'd  rushing  to  the  central  street. 
1463  they  were  succeeded  by  a  Turkish  'Twas  nll'd— the  city's  idle  brood, 
Pasha.     Their  houses  became  extinct  in  Scatter^  before,  few,  haggard,  rode : 
1660.  Then  came  the  Spahis,  pressing  on 

Czerny  Georges  was  tall  and  well  With  kettledrum  and  gonfalon  1 
made;  but  his  appearance  was  altogether  And  ever,  at  the  cymbal's  clash, 
savage  and  displeasing,  owing  to  the  Unshook  (heir  spears  the  sudden  flash, 
disproportionate  length  of  his  counten-  Tl"  «kea  shattered,  sable  sail, 
ance,  his  small  and  sunken  eyes,  bald  ™?  d  ° tT  *?  "**  **?**?*       * 
forehead,  and  his  singular  method  of  ^^.l^wlo^ 

*, .     .    .         Al?     ,  A  t.  Ormen  who  seek  some  final  field. 

wearing  his  hair  gathered  together  m 

one  enormous  tress,  which  hung  down      They  lead  a  captive  1  the  Pashaw 

upon  his  shoulders.     His  violent  spirit  From  his  large  eye  draws  back  with  awe; 

was  marked  by  an  exterior  of  coldness  All  toognes  aresUent  in  the  group 

and  apathy;  he  sometimes  passed  whole  Who  rouim  that  fearful  stisuiger  troop  : 

hours  without  uttering  a  single  syllable,  He  ^  ^  bomiige,  tho^»  his  hisad. 

and  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.   He  ^if^^to^,"fc 
.    1  .    -i     j-  ru     *•        No  Moslem  be ;  bis  brow  is  bare, 

never  resorted  to  thediversion  of  hunting  ^  ooe  wHd  ^  of  ^ 

above  once  dunng  the   year.     He  was  Ukc  a  black  serpent  deeply  bound, 
then  accompanied  by  from  three  to  four  Wherc  ^^  9Mit  Servians  golden  round. 
hundred  Pandours,  who  assisted  him  m  Hls  neck  bends  deep,  and  many  a  stain 
waging  a  deadly  war  against  the  wolves,  of  blood  shows  how  it  feels  the  chain ; 
foxes,  deer,  and  wild  goats  which  inhabit  A  peasants  robe  is  o'er  bim  flung, 
the  forests  of  fertile  but  uncultivated  Ser-  A  swordless  sheath  beside  him  hung;  * 
via.     The.  entire  produce  of  his  hunting  He  sits  a  charger,  but  a  slave 
was  publicly  sold  for  his  own  profit  He  Now  holds  the  bridle  of  the  brave, 
also  sought  to  augment  his  patrimony  by      And  ^  ^  Ub*  ^^ee  ^^ 
confiscations.  A  splendid  sight,  as  noon's  full  glare 

At  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1 813,  Russia  p^  OD  &&  „„,  of  plume  and  zone, 
provided  for    the  interests    of    Servia.  Anus  rough  with  gold  anddaasling  stone, 
That  province  was  acknowledged  to  be  8Uk  horse-nets,  shawls  of  Indian  dye 
a  vassal,  and  tributary    to  the  Porte.  O'er  brows  of  mvage  majesty. 
Cwrny  Georges  retired  to  Ru«ia ;  and 

lured.,  Kwonoff ,10  Be^rab.a.     Hi.  A N^llWkWw 
return  to  Servia  in  disgnitt,  hisd.scovery,  ^  Ethi     ^.j,.,.  Iow.ring  neutt 
and  execution,  hare  been  tecently  made  9how  where  mM,  cUmt  Wi  ttetB  SMKa . 
pubhe.  ^      AthooauideyeiareBx'dlanait 

The  Miaf  of  hi*  eyel  deep  ^arit. 
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The  quickenM  heaving  of  bit  i 
But  all  within  it  was  at  rest : 
There  was  no  quivering  nerve,  hit  brow 
Scarce  bent  upon  the  rout  below ; 
He  stood  in  settled  stately  gloom,-— 
A  warrior's  statue  on  bis  tomb. 
A  trumpet  rang,  the  turbaa'd  line 
Oash'd  up  their  spears,  the  headsman's  sign- 
Then  like  the  fiame,  burst  from  the  forge, 
Blaz'd  thy  dark  visage,  Cxbrki  Gbouge. 

He  knew  that  trumpet's  Turkish  wail, 
His  guide  thro'  many  a  mountain  vale, 
When,  scattering  like  the  hunted  deer, 
The  Moslem  felt  his  early  spear  $ 
fie  beard  it  when  the  Serviaa  targe  • 
Broke  down  the  Debit's  desperate  charge, 
Am)  o'er  the  flight  hit  scimetar 
Was  like  the  flashing  of  a  star : 
That  day,  hit  courser  to  the  knee 
Was  batb'd  in  blood— and  Servia  free — 
That  day,  before  be  sheathed  his  blade, 
He  stood  a  sovereign  in  Belgrade  ; 
The  field,  the  throne,  were  on  that  eye 
'Which  waoderM  now  so  wild  and  high.—* 
»♦•*•♦ 

The  hour  had  waned,  the  sunbeam  fell 
Tail  on  the  palace  pinnacle, 
The  golden  crescent  on  its  spire 
Beam'd  o'er  a  cross  1— his  eye  shot  fire  $ 
•That  crost  was  o'er  the  crescent  set 
The  day- he  won  the  coronet. 
He  dash'd  away  a  tear  of  pride, 
His  hand  was  darted  to  his  side  ; 
No  sword  was  there,  a  bitter  smile 
Told  the  stern  spirit's  final  thrill ; 
Yet  all  not  agony*— afar 
Mark'd  he  no  cloud  of  Northern  war  ? 
Swelfd  oa  his  prophet  ear  no  clang 
Of  tribes  that  to  their  saddles  sprang  ? 
No  Russian  cannon's  heavy  hail- 
In  vengeance  smiting  the  Serail  ? 


The  whole  was  but  a  moment's  trance, 
It  'scaped  the  turbaa'd  rabble's  glance ; 
A  sigh,  a  stride,  a  stamp,  the  whole- 
Time  measures  not  the  tides  of  soul. 

He  was  absorb' d  in  dreams,  nor  saw 
Th'  impatient  glare  of  the  Pasha w  $ 
Nor  saw  the  headsman's  backward  step, 
To  give  his  axe  the  wider  sweep  ; 
Down  came  the  blow— the  self-same  smile 
Was  lingering  on  the  dead  lip  still, 
When  'mid  the  train  the  pikeman  bore 
The  bloody  head  of  the  Paudour. 

The  night  was  wild,  the  atabal 
Scarce  echo'd  on  the  rampart  wall ; 
Scarce  heard  the  shrinking  centinel 
The  night-horn  in  the  tempest's  yell. 
But  forms,  as  shot  the  lightning's  glare, 
Stole  silent  through  that  Palace  square  > 
And  thick  and  dim  a  weeping  groupe, 
Seem'd  o'er  its  central  spot  to  stoop. 
The  storm  a  moment  paused,  the  mooa 
Broad  from  a  hurrying  cloud-rift  shone ; 
It  shone  apoo  a  headless  trunk, 
Raised  in  their  arms— the  moon-beam  sunk, 
And  all  was  dimness ;  but  the  beat 
Came  sudden  as  of  parting  feet  $ 
And  sweet  and  solemn  voices  pined 
In  the  low  lapses  of  the  wind. 
'Twas  like  the  hymn,  when  soldiers  bear 
A  soldier  to  his  sepulchre.— 
The  lightning  gave  a  blase,  the  square 
Was  bright  but  all  was  desert  there ; 
Yet  far,  as  far  as  eye  could  strain, 
Was  seen  the  remnant  of  a  train  % 
A  wavering  shadow  of  a  crowd, 
Around  some  noble  burthen  bow'd. 
'Twas  gone— and  all  was  night  once  more, 
Wild  rain,  and  whirlwind's  doubled  roar. 


COLTER,  THE  NORTH-AMERICAN  HUNTER. 

From  La  Belle  Auemblee,  October  1817. 

THE  following  interesting  narrative  is  On  the  arrival  of  the  party  en  the  head 
•elected  from  the  Travels  in  the  inte-  waters  of  the  Missouri,  Coltet  observing 
rior  of  America,  by  John  Bradbury,  F.  an  appearance  of  abundance  of  beaver 
L.  S.  London,  a  work  recently  pub-  being  there,  he  got  permission  to  remain 
lished  in  Liverpool.  and  hunt  for  some  time,  which  he  did,  in 
Colter  came  to  St.  Louis  in  May,  18 10,  company  witha  man  of  the  name  of  Dix- 
in  a  small  canoe,  from  the  bead- waters  of  on,  who  had  traversed  the  immense  tract 
the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  of  country  from  St  Louis  to  the  head- 
miles,  which  he  traversed  in  thirty  days:  waters  of  the  Missouri  alone. 
I  saw  him  on  his  arrival,  and  received  Soon  after  he  departed  from  Dixon, 
from  him  an  account  of  his  ad  ventures  af-  he  trapped  in  company  with  a  hunter 
ter  he  had  separated  from  Lewis  and  named  Potts  ;  and  aware  of  the  hostility 
Clarke's  party  :  one  of  these,  from  its  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  one  of  whom 
singularity,  I  shall  relate.  had  been  killed  by  Le\\'%  they  set  their 
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traps  at  night  and  took  them  up  early  in  foot  language,  and  was  also  well  aquain- 
the  morning,  remaining  concealed  during  ted  with  Indian  custom ;  he  knew  he  bad 
the  day.  They  were  examining  their  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the  dreadful  odds 
traps  early  one  morning  in  a  creek,  about  of  five  or  six  hundred  against  him,  and 
six  miles  from  that  branch  of  the  Mis-  those  armed  Indians ;  therefore  cunningly 
souri  called  Jefferson's  Fork,  and  were  replied  that  he  was  a  very  bad  runner, 
ascending  in  a  canoe,  when  they  suddenly  although  he  was  considered  by  the  hunt* 
heard  a  great  noise,  resembliog  the  tram-  ers  as  remarkably  swift.  The  chief  now 
pling  of  animals;  but  they  could  not  as-  commanded  the  party  to  remain  station- 
certain  the  fact,  as  the  high  perpendicular  ary,  and  led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie* 
banks  on  each  side  of  the  river  impeded  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and  rekas- 
their  view.  Colter  immediately  pronoun-  ed  biro,  bidding  him  to  save  himself  if 
ced  it  to  be  occasioned  by  Indians,  and  he  could.  At  that  instant  the  horrid  war- 
advised  an  instant  retreat,  but  was  accu-  hoop  sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor  Colter^ 
sed  of  cowardice  by  Potts,  who  insisted  who,  urged  with  the  hope  of  pi  user  ting 
that  the  noise  was  caused  by  buffaloes  ;  life,  ran  with  a  speed  at  which  he  was 
and  they  proceeded  on.  himselfsurprised.  He  proceeded  towards 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  their  doubts  the  Jefferson  Fork,  having  to  traverse  a 
were  removed,  by  a  party  of  Indians  plain  six  miles  in  breadth,  abounding 
making  their  appearance  on  both  sides  of  with  the  prickly  pear,  on  which  he  was 
the  creek,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  every  instant  treading  with  his  naked 
hundred,  who  beckoned  them  to  come  feet.  He  ran  nearly  halfway  across  the 
ashore.  As  retreat  was  now  impossible,  plain  before  he  ventured  to  look  over  hts 
Colter  turned  the  head  of  the  canoe  to  shoulder,  when  he  perceived  that  the  la- 
the shore ;  and  at  the  moment  of  its  touch-  dians  were  very  much  scattered,and  that  be 
ing,  an  Indian  seized  the  rifle  belonging  had  gained  ground  to  a  considerable  dis- 
to  Potts ;  but  Colter,  who  is  a  remarka-  tance  from  the  main  body ;  but  one  In- 
bly  strong  man,  immediately  retook  it  dian,  who  carried  a  spear,  was  much  be- 
and  handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remained  fore  all  the  rest,  and  not  more  than  a  bun-  ' 
in  the  canoe,  and  on  receiving  it  pushed  dred  yards  from  him.  A  faint  gleam  of 
off  into  the  river.  He  had  scarcely  quit-  hope  now  cheered  the  heart  of  Colter ; 
ted  the  shore  when  an  arrow  was  shot  at  he  derived  confidence,  from  the  belief 
him,  and  he  cried  out,  M  Colter,  I  am  that  escape  was  within  the  bounds  of 
wounded !"  Colter  remonstrated  with  possibility,  but  that  confidence  was  near- 
him  on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  escape,  ly  being  fatal  to  him,  for  he  exerted  him- 
and  urged  him  to  come  ashore.  Instead  self  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  gush- 
of  complying,  he  instantly  levelled  his  ed  from  his  nostrils,  and  soon  almost 
rifle  at  an  Indian,  and  shot  him  dead  on  covered  the  forepart  of  his  body.  He 
the  spot.  This  conduct,  situated  as  be  had  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  ri- 
was,  may  appear  to  have  been  an  act  of  ver,  when  be  distinctly  heard  the  appal- 
xnadness ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  ling  sound  of  footsteps  behind  him,  and 
of  sudden,but  sound  reasoning;  for,ifta-  every  instant  expected  to  feel  the  spear 
ken  alive,  he  must  have  expected  to  be  tor-  of  his  pursuer.  Again  he  turned  his 
tured  to  death,  according  to  their  custom,  head,  and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty 
He  was  instantly  pierced  with  arrows  so  yards  from  him.  Determined,  if  posst- 
numerons,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  ble,  to  avoid  the  expected  blow,  he  sud- 
Colter,  "  He  was  made  a  riddle  of!"        denly  stopped,  turned  round,  and  spread 

They  now  seized  Ctfter,  stripped  him  out  his  arms.  The  Indian,  surprised  by 
entirely  naked,  and  began  to  consult  on  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and  perhaps 
the  manner  in  which  be  should  be  put  to  at  the  bloody  appearance  of  Colter,  also 
death.  They  were  first  inclined  to  set  attempted  to  stop,  but,  exhausted  with 
him  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at ;  but  the  running,  he  fell  whilst  endeavouring  to 
chief  interfered,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throw  his  spear,  which  stuck  in  the 
shoulder,  asked  him  if  he  could  run  fast  ?  gronnd,  and  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter 
Colter,  who  had  been  some  time  among  instantly  snatched  up  the  pointed  part, 
the  Kee-kat*a,r  or  Crow  Indians,  had  in  with  which  he  pinned  him  to  the  earth, 
a  considerable  degree  acquired  the  Black-  and  then  continued  hts  flight 
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The  foremost  of  the  Indians  on  arri-  that  they  night  set  the  raft  on  fire.  In 
▼ing  at  the  place,  stopped  till  others  came  this  horrible  suspense  he  remained  until 
up  to  join  them,  when  they  set  up  a  hid-  night,  when,  hearing  no  more  of  the  In- 
eous  yell.  Every  moment  of  this  time  dians,  he  dived  from  under  the  raft,  and 
was  improved  by  Colter,  who  although  swam  silently  down  the  river  to  a  cons'u}- 
feinting  and  exhausted,  succeeded  in  erable  distance,  when  he  landed  and  tAv* 
gaining  the  skirting  of  the  cotton-wood  elled  all  night 

trees,  on  the  borders  of  the  For^,  through  Although  happy  in  having  escaped  from 
which  he  ran,  and  plunged  into  the  river,  the  Indians,  his  situation  was  still  dread- 
Fortunately  for  him  a  little  below  this  ful :  he  was  completely  naked,  under  a 
place  there  was  an  island,  against  the  up-  burning  sun :  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
per  point  of  which  a  raft  of  drift  timber  entirely  filled  with  the  thorns  of  the 
bad  lodged;  he  dived  under  the  raft,  and,  prickly  pear;  be  was  hungry,  and  bad 
after  several  efforts,  got  his  head  above  no  means  of  killing  game,  although  he 
water  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  cov-  saw  abundance  round  him,  and  was  at  least 
ered  over  with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth  seven  days9  journey  from  Lisa's  Fort,  on 
of  several  feet.  Scarcely  had  he  secured  the  Bighorn  branch  of  the  Roche  Ja*nf 
himself,  when  the  Indians  arrived  on  the  river.  These  were  circumstances  under 
river,  screeching  and  yelling,  as  Colter  which  almost  any  man  but  an  American 
expressed  it  "  like  so  many  devils."  hunter  would  have  despaired.  He  arri- 
They  were  frequently  on  the  raft  during  ved  at  the  fort  in  seven  days,  having  sub- , 
the  day,  and  were  seen  through  the  chinks  sisted  on  a  root  much  esteemed  by  the  In- 
by  Colter,  who  was  congratulating  him-  dians  of  the  Missouri,  now  known  by  nat- 
self  on  his  escape,  until  the  idea  arose  uralists  as  spord  ea  edadentou 


From  the  Idata**] 

VIEW  OF  THE   CHANGE  OF  MANNERS  IN  SCOTLAND 
DURING  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

THAT  the  manners  of  the  times  I  write  The  next  ceremony  was  the  garter,  which 
of  may  be  shewn  in  a  fuller  light,  I  the  bridegroom's  man  attempted  to  pull 
shall  giveMr.  Barclay's  relation  of  die  most  from  her  Teg,  but  sbedropt  it  on  the  floor; 
memorable  things  that  passed  in  his  father's  it  was  a  white  and  silver  ribband,  which 
house  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  cut  in  small  morsels  to  every  one  ia 
to  the  year  1 4,  in  w  hich  his  father  died. —  company.  The  bride's  mother  then  came 
"  My  brother,"  says  he, "  was  married  in  in  with  a  basket  of  favours  belonging  to 
the  year  four,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  the  bridegroom  :  those  and  the  bride's 
few  men  were  unmarried  after  this  time  were  the  same  with  the  bearings  of  the 
of  life.  I  myself  was  married  by  my  families ;  hers  were  pink  and  white,  his, 
friends  at  eighteen,  which  was  thought  a  blue  and  gold  colour." 
proper  age.  Sir  James  Stuart's  marriage  The  company  dined  and  supped  toge- 
withPreaidentDalrymple'ssecooddaugh-  ther,  and  had  a  ball  in  the  evening ;  the 
ter,  brought  together  a  number  of  peo-  same  next  day  at  Sir  James  Stuart's.  On 
pie  related  to  both  families.  At  the  Sunday  there  went  from  the  President's 
signing  of  the  eldest  Miss  Dalryrople's  house  to  church  twenty-three  couple  all 
contract  the  year  before,  there  was  an  en-  in  high  dress ;  Mr.  Barclay,  then  a  boy, 
tire  hogshead  of  wine  drank  that  night,  led  the  youngest  Miss  Dalrymple,  who 
and  the  number  of  people  at  Sir  James  was  the  last  of  them.  They  filled  the 
Stuart's  was  little  less.  The  marriage  galleries  of  the  church  from  the  King's 
was  in  the  President's  bouse,  with  as  seat  to  the  wing  loft.  The  feasting  contm- 
many  of  the  relations  as  it  would  hold,  ued  till  they  had  gone  thro'  all  the  jjriends 
The  bride's  favours  were  all  sewn  on  her  of  the  family,  with  a  ball  every  night 
gown,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  round  the  As  the  baptism  was  another  public 
neck  and  sleeves.  The  moment  the  cer-  /2te,  he  goes  on  to  describe  it  thus : — 
emony  was  performed,  the  whole  com-  "  On  the  fourth  week  after  the  lady's 
panyiantoher,andpulledoflftbefavours;  delivery,  she  was  set  giber  bed,  on  a 
in  an  instantahe  was  stripped  of  them  all.  low  footstool,  the   bed    covered  with 
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aomeneat  piece  of  sewed  work,  or  white  finished  their  supper,  the  meat  was  re- 
satin,  with  three  pillows  at  her  back,  moved,  and  in  an  instant  every  one  hew 
covered  with  the  same,  she  in  full  dress,  to  the  sweetmeats  to  pocket  them,  on 
with  a  lappet  bead-dress, and  a  fan  in  her  which  a  scramble  ensued,  chairs  over- 
hand. Having  informed  her  acquain-  turned,  and  every  thing  on  the  table, 
tance  what  day  she  is  to  see  company,  wrestling  and  pulling  at  one  another  with 
they  ail  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  utmost  noise  and  violence.  When 
her,  standing  or  walking  a  little  through  all  was  quiet,  they  went  to  the  stoops 
the  room,  for  there  are  no  chairs ;  they  (for  there  were  no  bottles  for  wine,)  of 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  eat  a  piece  of  which  the  women  bad  a  good  share ;  for, 
cake,  and  then  give  place  to  others,  though  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  seen 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week  all  the  drunk,  yet  it  was  none  to  he  a  little  in- 
friends  were  asked  to  what  was  called  toxicated  in  good  company.  A  few 
the  Cummerfealls ;  this  was  a  supper  days  after  this,  the  same  company  were 
where  every  gentleman  brought  a  pint  of  asked  to  the  christening,  which  was 
wine,  to  be  drank  by  him  and  his  wife,  always  in  the  church,  all  in  high  dress,  a 
The  supper  was,  a  ham  at  the  bead,  and  number  of  them  young  ladies,  who  were 
a  pyramid  of  fowls  at  the  bottom,  bens  called  maiden  cimmers  ;  one  of  them 
and  ducks  below,  partridges  at  top ;  there  presented  the  child  to  the  father.  After 
was  an  eating  posset  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony,  they  dined  and  supped 
the  table,  with  dried  fruits  and  sweet-  together,  and  the  night  often  concluded 
meats  at  the  sides.      When  they  had  by  a  ball" 


From  tke  Litenty  Gazette,  Nor.  1817. 

.  «LLIS'S  JOURNAL  OP  THE  LATE  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA. 

CONCLUDED. 

OUR  last  Number  brought  the  Chi-  Deum  cole  keeps  no  pace  with  the  Re- 
nese  Embassy  to  that  condition  gem  serva  among  these  paltry  slaves, 
which  in  military  movements  is  called  Their  superstitious  legends  are  however 
retrograding,  and  which  in  the  present  gross  and  absurd  enough  to  obtain  a 
case  might  be  called  retro-tracking,  zealous  belief  (for  zeal  is  generally  in 
They  had  seen  Pekin,  resisted  the  plea-  proportion  to  incredibility,)  and  they 
sant  ceremony  of  having  their  heads  have  many  temples  :  several  of  these 
bumped  against  the  ground,  shammed  Mr.  Ellis  visited,  and  we  copy  what  is 
Abra'm,  and  were  ordered  to  go  home  most  curious  from  bis  narrative  respect- 
again  without  the  joy  of  viewing  the  ing  them.  At  Tong-chow 
celestial  presence.  Sailing  along  a  ca-  "  The  Miao  or  Temple,  occupied  by 
nal,  with  an  occasional  walk  upon  its  Lord  Macartney,  is  now  the  residence 
banks,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  of  the  Koong-yay.  I  went  yesterday 
information  respecting  a  country  ;  but  morning  to  a  smaller  temple,  which  had 
still  where  every  thing  is  curious,  there  nothing  remarkable  on  the  outside  ;  in 
is  a  good  deal  of  amusing  information  to  a  small  apartment  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
be  picked  up  even  in  this  way.  We  trance,  there  were  four  figures,  two  male 
shall  accordingly  proceed  with  our  trav-  and  two  female,  all  gorgeously  drest,  the 
ellers  to  Canton,  and  note  the  memora-  male  as  warriors  ;  in  the  bands  of  one 
bilia  on  their  way.  of  the  females  there  was  a  leaf  of  a  plant : 

Polytheism  in  the  most  exterfled  within  the  inner  and  larger  ball  there 
sense  is  the  Chinese  faith,  though  it  ap-  were  several  figures  ranged  on  each 
pears  that  with  all  their  gods  there  is  less  side,  some  with  crowns  and  others  with 
regard  paid  to  religion  in  this  country  fillets.  The  principal  objects  of  adore* 
than  in  almost  any  other  at  all  removed  tion  were  two  figures  standing  in  a  recess, 
from  barbarism.  Priests  and  people  are  fronting  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  a  male 
alike  indifferent  to  the  worship  of supe-  and  a  female,  the  latter  holding  tbe  fruit 
rior  intelligences  ;  the  former  indeed  of  the  -water-lily  in  her  band  ;  these 
perform  a  few  idle  ceremonies,  but  the  were  still  more  richly  drest  than  the  oth- 
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•re.  Some  bundles  of  feathers  were 
hanging  before  them,  and  pots  for  in- 
cense were  placed  on  the  table.  The 
male  figures  were  short  and  thick  ;  this 
may  therefore  be  considered  the  Chinese 
standard  of  beauty,  man  being  usually 
disposed  to  attribute  his  notions  of  per- 
fection to  the  form  under  .which  the 
Deity  is  portrayed.*9 

At  Tien-sing,  another  small  temple, 
dedicated,  as  stated,  to  the  God  of  Fire, 
was  inspected. 

44  His  igneous  godsbip  was  a  short 
figure  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  a 
drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  serpen- 
tine111 ring  in  the  other  ;  two  dwarf-like 
figures  stood  near  him,  each  with  rings  : 
there  were  three  other  figures,  less  per- 
fect, on  the  side  of  the  building.  This 
Miao  was  under  repair,  and  the  work- 
men were  cooking  their  victuals  in  the 
very  sanctum.  Religion  seems  to  sit 
very  easily  on  the  Chinese.  In  their 
feelings  on  this  head  they  resemble  the 
ancient  Pagans ;  the  worship  of  the  gods 
forms  part  of  civil  institutions  and  daily 
habits,  but  never  deeply  influences  their 
passions.  It  would  be  wrong  to  attribute 
the  late  edicts  against  the  Christians  to  re- 
ligious persecution ;  they  arose  from  an  al- 
leged connexion  with  the  malcontents, 
not,  I  understand,  without  foundation." 

On  the  6th  of  September,  a  Mahoroe- 
dan  mosque,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  the  province  through  which  the  mis- 
sion was  then  passing,  was  seen  :  Mr. 
Ellis  thinks  that  Mahomedans  are  eligi- 
ble to  all  offices  in  China. 

Another  temple  was  visited  on  the  9th. 
It  was  dedicated  to — 

t  The  Eternal  Mother,or  principalChi- 
nese  female  divinity.  The  figure  of  the 
goddess  had  a  white  cloth  thrown  over  it, 
and  a  crown  on  the  head  ;  in  her  hand 
she  held  a  leaf :  there  were  two  attend- 
ant figures,  of  smaller  size,  in  the  same 
shrine  ;  some  other  figures  were  placed 
near  the  wall  on  one  side." 

It  is  observed  that  religion  seems  to 
he  on  the  decline,  as  all  these  buildings, 
the  temples,  are  going  to  ruin. 

The  next  which  was  insfiected  was 
said  to  be  dedicated  to  Kwae-sing,  and 
bore  the  extraordinary  name  of  "  The 

•  Serpentine,  we  nrppote,  mean*  here  formed  of  A      *  In  another  place  he  talks  of  Ae  ' 
■e rp— t,  ana  not  waving.  craft"  of  the  priesthood. 


Demi  Star's  Chamber"  A  temple  to 
Chung-wang-hai,  a  full-bearded  god 
upon  a  throne,  the  entrance  to  whose 
presence  was  guarded  by  two  figures  of 
men  in  armour,  apparently  of  stone, 
standing  near  horses  ready  accoutred, 
was  the  next  object  of  curiosity.  At 
Sang-yuen,  the  god  Fo  with  eight  arms, 
exactly  similar  to  the  idols  of  the  Hin- 
doos, occupied  a  temple,  and  several 
colossal  figures  of  warriors  were  repre- 
sented as  statues  of  distinguished  Man- 
darins.   Another  is  thus  described — 

"  In  the  largest  Miao,  the  meet  re-» 
markable  object  I  observed  was  the  mo- 
del of  a  Pagoda  or  Paou-laf  about  four- 
teen feet  high,  of  thirteen  stories  ;  *sach 
story  was  filled  with  small  gilt  figures, 
not  ill  executed,  in  wood.  The  princi- 
pal figures  were  also  wooden,  but  imitat- 
ing bronze  ;  in  general  the  colossal  fig- 
ures are  baked  clay.  Notwithstanding 
the  coarseness  of  the  materials,  the  or- 
nameuts  of  the  drapery  are  represented 
with  great  fidelity  and  minuteness  ;  one 
of  these  temples  was  used  as  a  stable, 
and  the  other  as  a  farm-bouse." 

Near  Kei-kho-chin,  at  the  junction  of 
the  river  Wun-kho  with  the  canal,  the 
boats  offer  up  sacrifices  at  the  Looog- 
wang-Miao  or  Temple  of  the  Dragon 
King  ;  the  first  at  which  Mr.  Ellis,  as 
he  strangely  expresses  himself,  saw  "  the 
business*  of  religion  going  on."  The 
boatmen  burnt  some  iocense  before  the  }■ 
idol,  and  prostrated  themselves,  while 
the  priests  struck  upon  the  gong,  and 
received  a  few  copper  coins  for  their  # 
trouble".     Dragons  surrounded  the  idol. 

But  not  to  detain  our  readers  longer 
among  the  temples  than  is  necessary  to 
afford  a  tolerable  idea  of  them,  we  shall 
conclude  with  the  description  of  only 
one  other,  namely,  that  of  Ning-niang, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
most  perfect  and  celebrated. 

•*  It  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  courts, 
four,  in  number,  the  two  inner  appropri- 
ated to  the  priests.  The  first  contained 
two  square  pavilions,  with  richly  deco- 
rated roofs;  on  the  several  pinnacles 
were  small  figures  of  animals  ;  the  frieze 
looked  like  green  enamel,  and  had  a 
very  pleasing  effect ;   the  tiles  were  of 
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bright  yellow.  In  these  pavilions  were  also  common,  and  of  fruits  the  mee  tree, 
large  slabs  of  black  marble  placed  up-  bearing  a  sort  of  small  cherry,  and  the 
right  on  pedestals,  on  which  were  in-  wild-fig  climbing  up  the  walls  like  hry. 
scriptions.  Galleries  on  each  side  con-  To  these  we  may  add  the  tallow  free, 
tained  the  usual  figures  of  civil  and  mill-  which  resembles  a  maple,  and  is  beauti- 
tary  Mandarins.  At  the  very  extreme  fill  in  its  foliage  and  berries  in  their  dt£» 
of  this  court  was  a  colossal  statue  of  the  rerent  stages,  some  with  the  outward 
dragon  king.  Having  passed  through  husk  still  green,  some  brown,  and  others, 
the  first  court,  we  entered  that  contain-  freed  of  the  covering,  of  a  pare  white, 
ing  the  divinity,  representing  the  Empe-  and  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  called  by  the 
ror's  mother,  to  whom  the  Miao  is  dedi-  Chinese  "  8kin-otl-fruit,"  from  which 
cated  ;  she  was  seated  with  two  attend-  the  tallow  is  obtained  by  compreoaioo  n 
ants  standing  near  her,  a  yellow  robe  a  mill,  and  sold  in  large  cakes:  the 
was  thrown  round  the  body,  and  on  her  camphor  tree,  evergreen  and  handsome : 
head  was  a  crown  or  large  bonnet :  the  the  vamuh  tree,  cultivated  as  plantations, 
figure  was  richly  gilt  The  cross-beams  not  higher  than  a  young  fruit  tree,  leaves 
of  the  ceiling  were  decorated  with  golden  laurel-shaped,  of  a  light  green  and  dow- 
dragons  on  a  bright  blue  ground.  Round  ny  feel,  but  producing  sores  if  braised; 
the  roofs  of  the  temple  were  ornaments  the  varnish  from  this  tree  is  extracted  by 
resembling  spears  and  tridents.  JL  lus-  slitting  the  bark :  and  the  wax  cues, 
tre,  composed  of  born  lanterns  and  which  resembles  the  thorn,  and  bears  a 
strings  of  coloured  glass  beads,  hung  crop  of  wax  deposited  upon  its  branches 
from  the  centre  :  two  large  horn  Ian-  by  a  tribe  of  insects.  Of  pasture  land 
terns  were  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  with  very  little  was  seen  ;  cows  and  buffaloes 
polished  metal  skreens  near  them,  used  were  feeding  on  grass  very  closely  grazed. 
as  reflectors  to  increase  the  brilliancy  The  population  of  China  Mr.  I9bs 
when  the  whole  are  lighted.  Every  thinks  much  overrated  in  European  state- 
part  of  the  roof  was  richly  carved  and  meats.  Their  own  writers  do  not  pre- 
gilt,  and  surrounded  by  a  frieze  varie-  tend  to  more  than  200  millions,  and  this 
gated  with  green,  red,  and  black  deeo-  is  probably  a  great  exaggeration.  The 
rations.  In  the  open  area  of  the  court,  finances  are  dreadfully  deranged ;  bat 
a  metal  vessel,  shaped  not  unlike  a  (a  or  the  lower  orders,  in  die  opinion  of  the 
pagoda,  was  placed,  where  incense  is  writer,  whose  acquaintance  with  Persia, 
kept  burning  ;  the  gongs,  drums,  and  Turkey,  and  the  parts  of  India  not  Brit- 
other  instruments  belonging  to  the  tern-  ish,  renders  him  a  competent  judge  of  the 
pie,  corresponded  to  the  superiority  of  fact,  are  comparatively  more  comfortable 
the  rest  of  the  edifice.  We  found  the  than  the  natives  of  these  countries, 
priests  very  well  disposed  te  do  the  boo-  In  their  dealings  the  copper  Tchen  is 
ours,  and  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  the  only  coin  in  circulation,  the  precious 
with  an  offering  of  a  dollar."  metals  being  received  according  to  the 

A  statue  of  Confucius  in  another  tern-  weight  and  fineness  as  an  article  of  bar- 
pie  gave  the  legislator  with  African  fea-  ter  rather  than  as  a  circulating  medium, 
tures  !  Dollars  have  only  a  fixed  value  as  rep- 

Dragging  along  at  the  average  rate  of  resenting  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  and 
about  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  the  travel-  the  toe/,  or  ounce  of  silver,  is  an  inaagia- 
lers  could  only  observe  a  few  of  the  cus-  ary  coin  for  keeping  accounts ;  its  value 
terns,  and  little  of  the  arts,  as  they  are  is  6s.8d  ster.  During  the  Ming  dynasty, 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese.  On  the  it  is  stated  that  paper  was  in  circulation, 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  canals  which  Their  music  is  of  the  most  miserable 
formed  their  route,  (the  Peiho,  Euho,  kind,  noise  being  the  substitute  for  melo- 
YeUow,  and  Yan-y-tse  rivers,  the  Po-  dy.  Yet  the  attraction  at  an  evening 
wang  Lake  an  inland  sea,  the  Shan-kho,  place  of  entertainment  consisted  of  a 
etc.  river)  they  noticed  the  cultivation  band  of  blind  musicians.  The  principal 
of  millet,  tobacco,  cotton-plant,  buck-  played  on  a  complicated  instrument  con- 
wheat,  hemp,  and  a  small  species  of  bean,  sisting  of  a  box  about  two  feet  long  and 
Willows  and  poplars  prevailed  ;  but  one  broad,  with  two  bridges,  over  which 
oaks,  shaddock,  and  orange  trees  were  were  stretched  some  strings,  while  otfaas 
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passed  underneath :  it  had  two  circular  which  are  also  appropriated  to  propi- 
apertores  about  the  middle,  and  the  per*  tiate  u  the  evil  spirit" 
former  used  two  small  rods  in  touching  One  of  the  polite  ceremonies  of  Chi- 
the  strings.  It  seemed  the  simplest  form  na  consists  in  wearing  a  cap  of  the  same 
of  the  harpsichord,  and  with  a  guitar  and  description  with  that  of  a  superior, 
fiddle  made  tolerable  harmony.  Thus,  though  the  authorities  of  Yang- 

Among  their  other  customs  we  may  choo-foo  had  put  on  their  winter  caps 
notice  the  wheeling  of  women  in  wheel-  before  the  Embassy  arrived  in  their  pro- 
barrows,  as  a  visiting  conveyance.  In  vince,  they  %  immediately  resumed  their 
one  instance  Mr.  Ellis  saw  two  well-  summer  caps  when  they  found  that 
dressed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  wheel ;  Kwang  (a  Chinchae  ! !)  still  wore  his. 
in  another  there  was  also  a  boy  in  die  The  time  of  cap-changing  in  every  district 
machine.  The  women,  except  the  poor-  is  regulated  by  the  chief  person;  atPekin 
eat,  are  all  painted,  and  instead  of  roses  the  Emperor  is  "  the  glass  of  fashion'' 
and  lilies  they  lay  a  strong  carnation  all  to  regulate  this  momentous  affair, 
over  their  faces,  which  imparts  to  their  Of  the  military  we  have  in  this  vol- 
angular-shaped  but  sparkling  eyes  still  ume  various  notices.  The  Chinese  had 
greater  brilliancy.  The  beggars  were  heard  of  the  fame  of  Wellington*  whom 
numerous  and  importunate  to  their  conn-  they  seem  to  consider  a  great  General, 
tnrmen,  bat  luckily  scorned  to  ask  alms  not  only  on  account  of  his  exploits,  but 
of  such  persons  as  our  Embassy.  They  because  his  name  is  so  easy  of  pronuu- 
go  about  with  a  bell  or  a  horn,  and  a  ciation  to  them.  IVec-bing-Tong  is 
basket ;  and  establishing  themselves  in  a  accordingly  a  hero  in  China,  as  he  is  all 
shop;  they  ring  the  one  or  blow  the  oth-  over  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  were  he 
er,  till  the  basket  is  filled.  An  English  not  a  foreigner,  might  be  promoted  to 
thorough-paced  pauper  going  to  the  pa-  divine  honours,  as  the  Mandarin  Quang- 
rish  for  relief,  could  not  act  with  more  foot-see,  to  whose*  auspices  the  suppres- 
perfect  assurance.  sion  of  the  late  rebellion  is  attributed, 

We  have  already  noticed  one  of  the  has  been  by  the^  Emperor, 
sacrifices  offered  by  the  boatmen :  these       It  would  require  such  another  as  the 
frequently  occurred  during  the  transport  British  Warrior  to  make  any  thing  of  the 
of  die  Embassy.    On  one  occasion —      soldiers  of  China.    In  the  northern  parts 
"A  cock  was  killed   early   in  the  they  seem  to  be  an  undisciplined  rabble— - 
morning,  and  the  bows  of  the    boat      "  Of  all  arms,  matchlocks,  bows  and 
sprinkled  with  the  blood ;  it  was  after-  arrows,    swords,   shields,   and  quilted 
.  wards  roasted,  and  spread  with  other  breast-plates.     Their  bow  is  shaped  like 
eatables,  consisting  of  boiled  pork,  salad  the  Persian  bow,  that  is,  not  a  continu- 
and  pickles,  upon  the  forecastle,  before  a  ed  arch  ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  re- 
sheet  of  coloured  paper :  a  pot  of  sham-  quires  little  strength  to    draw  them; 
shoo  (a  spirit  distilled  from  rice,)  with  their  arrows  are  deeply  feathered,  more 
two  small  cups,  and  a  pair  of  chop-sticks,  than  three  feet  lone,  with  a  pointed  blade 
were  placed  near  the  provisions.     The  at  the  end  not  barbed.    Chinese  match- 
son  of  the  master  of  the  boat  officiated  locks  (continues  Mr.  Ellis)  are  the  worst 
as  priest,  and  the  ceremony  consisted  in  I  have  ever  seen  ;  originally  of  ill  con- 
throwing  two  cups  of  the  liquor  and  a  struction,  they  are  kept  in  such  bad  or- 
littk  of  the  provisions  overboard  ;  some  der,  that  they  must  become  perfectly 
gilt  paper  was  then  burnt,  and  two  strings  useless.      The  swords    are  short  and 
of  crackers  discharged ;  the  remainder  well-shaped,  being  slightly  curved,  and 
of  the  provisions  were  carried  away  to  do  not  seem  bad  weapons.    The  bow- 
feast  upon.    While  this  ceremony  was  string  rests  against  the  thumb,  and  for 
carrying  on,  on  the  forecastle,  the  wo-  that  purpose  a  broad  ring  of  bone  or 
men  on  board  were  burning  paper  and  in-  some  hard  substance  is  worn  to  protect 
cense  before  the  idol  that  always  stands  in  the  skin." 

a  shrine  in  the  aftermost  part  of  the  boat"      The  public  executioners   sometimes 
The  autumnal  full  moon  was  wor-  acted  as  a  police,  and  kept  off  the  popu- 
ehipped  with  similar  offerings,  part  of  lace  with  long  whips :  these  wore  co- 
3B     Atbshsoti.  Vol.  % 
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nical  caps,  the  soldiers  things  like  clouts  strike  these  marks  successively  with  the 
wrapt  round  their  heads.  When  mili-  arrows,  the  horses  being  kept  at  full 
tary  honours  are  decided,  the  men  kneel  speed.  Although  the  bull's-eye  was  not 
to  fire  the  salute,  utter  a  dismal  shout,  always  hit,  the  target  was  never  missed  ; 
and  a  band  of  music  (the  concord  of  the  distance  was  trifling,  not  exceeding 
whose  sweet  sounds  is  likened  to  a  my-  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  It  appeared  to 
Had  of  cracked  penny  trumpets)  strikes  me,  that  the  skill  was  most  displayed  in 
up  an  air  of  national  triumph.  charging  the  bow  without  checking  the 

The  Chinese  archers  were  exercised  horse.  The  candidates  were  young 
to  gratify  Lord  Amherst,  at  Kua-cboo.  Mandarins,    handsomely    drest ;    their 

44  They  shot  tolerably  well  at  a  tar-  horses,  trimmings,  and  accoutrements 
get  about  the  height  of  a  man,  using  were  in  good  order ;  the  arrows  were 
much  gravity  and  ceremony  in  handling  merely  pointed  without  barbs,  to  pre* 
their  bow  and  arrow  ;  the  distance  was  vent  accidents,  the  spectators  being  with* 
forty  yards.  This  was  followed  by  a  in  a  few  yards  of  the  marks." 
few  matchlock -men,  who  kept  up  a  run-  The  funerals  in  China  are,  like  every 
ning  fire,  round  a  man,  upon  whom  they  thing  else,  very  ceremoniously  perform* 
wheeled  and  advanced  as  the  pivot,  ed.  The  mourners  display  violent  and 
The  movements  resembled  those  of  light  regular  grief.  The  women  attend  in 
troops,  and  not  ill  executed :  they  load-  chairs  covered  with  white,  the  mourning 
ed  and  fired  quicker,  and  with  more  colour,  and  wit|i  caps  on  their  heads, 
-precision,  than  was  expected  from  their  like  the  working  caps  of  mechanics  ia 
unmilitary  appearance  in  line.  All  these  England.  .  The  coffin,  in  the  instance 
evolutions  were  performed  to  the  beat  of  seen  by  our  countrymen,  was  plain  ; 
a  drum.  It  is  not  unusual  at  the  milita-  but  the  frame  that  supported  it  was  gilt, 
ry  posts  to  have  the  places  where  each  and  made  of  immense  beams  of  umber  ; 
file  is  to  stand  chalked,  to  secure  their  some  figures  of  women,  nearly  as  largo 
keeping  equal  distances.'9  as  life,  and  full  drest,  were  carried  in 

Towards  Canton,  the  soldiers  were  the  front, 
found  to  wear  armour ;  and  we  shall  Our  travellers  saw  the  fish-vulture 
conclude  our  extract  respecting  the  mill-  employed  :  these  birds,  about  the  size 
tary,  with  an  account  of  an  examination  of  Muscovy  ducks,  are  trained  to  dive 
of  students  for  a  licentiate's  degree  in  and  catch  fish  for  their  masters, 
the  art  of  war.  It  may  be  observed, that  We  have  noticed,  that  on  great  occa- 
this  is  the  middle  step  between  fiache-  sions  there  is  a  particular  ceremony  in 
los  and  Doctor.  Our  punsters  about  the  banding  round  tea.  That  used  ia  a 
Canon  law  would  be  quite  at  home  here,  small-leafed,  highly-flavoured  green  tea, 

"  The  place  might  be  called  a  stadium  called  yu-tien.  In  the  cups  of  the  prin- 
of  about  200  yards  in  length  :  at  the  cipal  persons  is  a  thin  perforated  silver 
upper  end,  a  temporary  ball  had  been  plate,  to  keep  the  leaves  down,  while  the 
erected,  with  an  elevated  throne  or  seat ;  infusion  passes  through.  The  cups  used 
a  row  of  Mandarins,  in  their  full  dresses,  by  Mandarins  of  rank  resemble  coffee- 
occupied  each  side ;  but  the  distance  cups,  and  are  placed  in  a  wooden  or 
at  which  I  stood  did  not  enable  me  to  metal  saucer  shaped  like  the  Chinese 
ascertain  whether  the  raised  part  was  boats. 

occupied  by  some  Mandarins,  or  by  a  At  all  the  movements  of  the  Embassy* 
representation  of  the  Imperial  presence,  the  profusion  of  painted  lanterns,  sorae- 
At  the  extremity  opposite  to  the  hall,was  times  glittering  on  the  banks,  or  illurai- 
a  wall  of  masonry,  intended  as  a  butt  for  nating  the  buildings,  or  floating  down 
military  practice  ;  and,  at  a  short  dis-  the  stream,  had  a  fanciful  and  splendid 
tance  in  advance,  a  py-loo,  from  which  effect.  We  observe  little  notice  of  the 
the  candidates,  on  horseback,  armed  with  fine  arts.  Two  horses  in  stone,  in  a 
a  bow  and  three  arrows,  started  ;  the  stubble-field,  were  extremely  rude  in 
marks  at  which  they  fired,  covered  with  execution,  hut  the  saddles  and  housings 
white  paper,  were  about  the  height  of  a  were  in  better  style.  Several  paintings 
man,  and  somewhat  wider,  placed  at  in-  on  glass  were  remarked  for  the  great 
tervals  of  fifty  yards ;  the  object  was  to  brilliancy  of  their  colouring :  the  designs 
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"were  tolerably  executed,  and  the  subjects  embassy  to  China,  he  would  have  taken 
chosen  from  domestic  life.  care  to  dispatch  a  person  who  would 

The  cities  of  China  are  divided  into  have  observed  all  the  prostrations  requir- 
three  classes,  Poo,  Chow,  and  Hien  ;  ed.  We  trust  the  difference  between 
besides  Poo,  a  hamlet ;  Chiz,  a  rnilita-  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  and  8 
ry  post  with  houses ;  and  Tang,  the  post  Corsican  adventurer  will  always  be  held 
itself.  The  Tartarized  Chinese  const i-  a  sufficient  answer,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
tute  eight  classes,  and  are  distinguished  try,  for  our  not  being  prone  to  pursue 
by  different  coloured  banners.  The  exactly  the  same  course  ;  and  it  may  be 
Mantchoos,  or  ancient  worshippers  of  further  added,  that  what  would  have 
Fo,  have  also  eight  banners  ;  as  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  British  nobleman, 
the  Mun-koos,  who  have  adopted  that  might  have  been  unobjectionable  in  one 
worship  since  they  entered1  China.  of  the  revolutionary  dignitaries  of  the 

Having  gone  to  such  length  with  Mr.  new  order. 
Ellis's  volume,  both  by  analysis  and  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  wprk, 
extracts,  we  shall  neither  visit  Nankin  a  slight  notice  is  taken  of  Captain  Max- 
with  him,  nor  follow  the  whole  route  to  well  s  voyage  towards  Corea,  and  Coo- 
Canton,  where  the  Embassy  arrived  Choo,  two  kingdoms  tributary  to  China, 
safely  and  remained  to  the  20th  of  Jan-  and  his  discovery  of  some  hitherto  un- 
itary. Thence  they  proceeded  to  Macao,  explored  islands ;  but  as  a  separate  work 
and  on  the  3d  of  February  reached  is  advertised  on  this  subject,  we  shall  not 
Manilla.  The  shipwreck  of  the  Alceste  anticipate  the  more  full  and  accurate  in- 
bas  been  too  minutely  recorded  in  the  formation. 

periodical  press  to  admit  of  any  novelty  We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who, 
from  us,  further  than  an  expression  of  though  not  a  practised  writer,  has  af- 
'  our  individual  admiration  of  the  cool-  forded  us  much  entertainment,  r^e  has 
Bess,  intrepidity,  skill,  and  conduct  of  composed  a  valuable  record,  which  is 
Capt.  Maxwell,  whose  behaviour,  under  calculated  to  save  public  money  by 
circumstances  of  extraordinary  peril,  at  showing  that  no  future  embassy  is  like- 
Pulo,  surrounded  by  Malay  pirates,  was  ly  to  be  sent  to  China,  at  least  during 
worthy  the  noblest  character  of  a  British  the  reign  of  the  present  monarch  ;  for 
seaman.  The  coloured  view  of  his  en-  we  could  not  send  any  other  ambassa- 
trenchment  here  is  very  interesting,  dor  to  do  what  Lord  Amherst  has  re- 
From  Batavia,  on  the  12th  of  April,  our  fused,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
wanderers  sailed  in  the  Caesar,  and  an-  that  the  ceremonious  Mandarins  will  re- 
chored  in  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Qood  lax  one  iota  in  their  pretensions.  In  this 
Hope,  on  the  27th  of  May.  On  the  point  of  view  the  experiment  is  a  saving 
11th  of  June  they  again  sailed;  made  one,  though  we  think  the  diplomatic 
St  Helena  on  the  27th  ;  paid  a  visit  to  prudence  of  the  author,  in  letting  out  so 
Buonaparte  ;  left  the  island  on  the  3d  many  secrets,  very  questionable, 
of  July  ;  and  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  To  the  literary  world  there  is  one  sub* 
17th  of  August.  ject  of  congratulation  connected  with 

The  conversations  with  the  Ex-empe-  this  volume.  It  bodes  a  return  to  old 
ror  are  rather  hacknied,  and  we  shall  prices  ;  for  it  is  elegant,  and  cheaper 
only  offer  one  remark  on  the  dicta  as-  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
cribed  to  him, — that  if  he  had  sent  an  been  published  of  late  years. 


FINE    ARTS. 

From  die  Literary  Gazette,  Oct.  35, 1817. 

David's  hew  painting,  "  cupid   and 

THIS  new  production  of  thecelebra-  Psyche,  voluptuously  stretched  on  an 
brated  artist  possesses  merit  of  the  antique  bed,  is  sleeping  in  the  arms  of 
first  order.  Skill  and  grace  are  the  chief  Love.  The  beams  of  Aurora,  which 
characteristics  of  the  composition.  already  gild  the  summits  of  the   distant 
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hills,  warn  the  young  god  that  it  is  time  hair,  and  the  shades  of  the  neck  approri- 
to  quit  his  lovely  mistress.  He  rises  mate  too  nearly  to  black.  But  though 
from  the  bed  with  the  utmost  caution,  M.  David  may  have  lost  some  portion  of 
lest  his  motion  should  disturb  the  slum-  his  taste  for  the  antique  and  the  grand*- 
her  of  the  innocent  Ptyche.  ose  of  form,  he  has  certainly  improved  in 
In  this  picture  the  habitual  style  of  the  other  particulars,  which  are  nof  leas  im- 
artist  is  not  recognisable  at  the  first  portant  to  the  art  of  painting;  we  allude 
glance.  Hitherto  Af.  David  has  perhaps  to  truth  of  expression  and  force  of  colour- 
been  too  inattentive  to  colouring,  and  has  ing.  His  Psyche  is  designed  with  exqui- 
devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  fig-  site  grace,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
ures  of  the  grand  style.  His  Cupid,  most  beautiful  of  TMa*'$  Veouses  for 
though  exquisitely  formed,  possesses  no  elegance  of  contour  and  truth  of  colour- 
ideal  beauty,  and  there  is  even  an  expres-  ing  in  the  flesh.  The  picture  altogether 
sion  of  vulgarity  in  the  countenance;  reminds  the  observer  of  the  vigorous 
the  arms  are  too  long  and  thin,  there  is  touch  of  Caravagio. 
little  luxuriance  in  the  colouring  of  the       Park. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   PORTRAITS. 

Fmu  the  Moodily  Mafaxinc,  October,  1817. 

CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS.  Miss  Baillie,on  thecontrary, isal ways  moat 

JV*o.  U*  interesting  when  she  lays  open  the  whole 

process  of  reflection  in  her's,  and  generally 
MRS.  JOANNA  BAtLLIE.  faijg  wneo  ^  attempta  to  bring  them  in* 

FT1HE  works  of  this  lady  have  not  ob-  action.  With  the  very  highest  respect  for 
-*•  tained  that  portion  of  popular  fa-  the  Ulents  of  this  much-endowed  author, 
vour  which  we  decidedly  think  they  we  do  therefore  think  that  her  genius  is  not 
merit,  while  those  of  other  writers,  of  far  at  all  dramatic,  tho'  she  has  executed  her 
inferior  talent,  have  successively  engross-  tasks  in  dialogue  with  surprising  ability, 
ed  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  We  are  even  of  opinion,  that  she  has  not 
great  drawback  on  the  fame  of  this  ad-  been  a  great  frequenter  of  the  theatre;  and 
mirable  genius,  has  been  the  injustice  of  we  venture  to  assert,  that  she  was  but 
comparing  her  dramas  to  those  of  Sbak-  slightly  acquainted  with  the  plays  of  Shak- 
apeare,  which,  it  is  true,  they  somewhat  speare  when  she  composed  her  earliest 
resemble  in  the  physiognomy  of  their  and  the  best  of  her  drains  tic  poems.  If  she 
style ;  but  than  which  no  two  things  of  has  ever  attended  the  representation  of  a 
the  same  genus  can  be  more  different,al-  pantomime,  she  must  have  been  sensible 
though,perbaps,in  their  respective  classes,  that  the  dialogue  is,  after  all  that  has  been 
the  one  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  other,  written  on  the  subject,  the  least  effective 
Skakspeare  was  strictly  the  poet  of  ac-  part  of  a  play;  and  that  the  skill  of  the 
tions,  and  we  learn  what  passes  in  the  dramatist  consists  in  putting  into  the 
minds  of  his  heroes  by  what  they  do,  mouths  of  his  characters  the  few  short 
more  than  by  what  they  say ;  but  the  sentiments  natural  to  their  situation, 
dramatist  of  the  passions  throws,  as  it  Miss  Baillie  is  not  happy  in  the  choke 
were  intentionally,the  action  of  her  pieces  of  situations,  but  she  makes  us  acquainted 
behind  the  scenes,  and  only  brings  her  with  the  inflections  of  the  mind  under 
characters  into  view  when  they  are  in  a  the  governance  of  the  passions,  with  a 
state  of  meditation  or  colloquial  debate,  delicacy  Justness,  and  poetical  propriety, 
There  are,  doubtless,  several  very  noble  not  inferior  to  Shakspeare  himself,  and 
specimens  in  Shakspeare  of  the  same  with  a  *  degree  of  minuteness  which  the 
kind  of  writing  in  which  this  lady  excels,  more  rapid  movement  of  hie  plots  neces- 
particularly  in  Macbeth  ;  but  he  is  al-  garily  precluded.  It  is  impossible  to 
ways  most  effective  when  he  represents  conceive  any  thing  more  like  the  manners 
his  heroes  actuated  by  what  they  feel,  0f  mankind  than  the  fictions  of  Sbak* 
rather  than  in  telling  us  what  they  think.  speare,  or  less  so  than  those  of  this  lady, 
•seep.ua,  and  yet  her  character*,  think  and  feaj 
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with  as  much  of  the  genuine  nature  of  popular,  we  never  return  to  the  perusal 
man,  as  those  ofthe  only  poet  with  whom  o£her  productions  without  wonder  and 
it  is  proper  to  compare  her.  Miss  delight.  Like  the  works  of  Michael 
Baillie,  as  a  female  author,  is  the  noblest  Angelo  and  Raffaele,  they  seem  to  im- 
io  point  of  genius-that  has  yet  appeared;  prove  the  oftener  they  are  examined; 
•be  is  even'  more  than  this — she  is,  her-  their  merits  require  to  be  unfolded  by 
self,  the  only  one  of  her  kind,  and  her  study,  and,  as  the  principles  upon  which 
peculiar  merits  can  only  be  duly  appre-  they  have  been  composed  are  under- 
rated by  comparing  the  greatest  authors  stood,  we  become  attached  even  to  their 
with  her,  when  they  happen  to  touch  defects,  as  we  respect  the  foibles  and 
upon  the  same  course  of  reflections.  personal  defects  of  our  friends. 

In  thus  stating  our  opinion,  we  trust  Miss  Baillie  will  undoubtedly  be  al- 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  think  ways  regarded  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
her  genius  like  that  of  Shakspeare —  and  her  peculiar  merits  will,  in  conse- 
creative,  supreme,  and  universal;  for  quence,  perhaps  be  long  of  obtaining 
we  consider  it  circumscribed,  local,  and  their  just  renown:  but,  in  time,  her 
uninventive ;  but  it  has  opened  to  us  name  must  be  placed  very  high  among 
sources  of  poetical  enjoyment  hitherto  the  most  illustrious  in  the  literary  an- 
unknown.  If  she  has  not  created  new  nals  of  this  country ;  for,  even  if  the  po- 
worlds,  she  has,  like  Columbus,  disco*-  etical  powers  of  her  mind  were  much 
▼ered  others ;  and  shewn  us  that  what  more  stinted,  there  is  a  sweetness  and 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  waste  humanity,  if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
and endless  ocean  of  metaphysics,  con-  lowed,  breathing  through  all  her  works, 
tains  some  of  the  richest  and  most  mag-  that  will  for  ever  render  them  refreshing 
nificent  regions  of  poetry. — Her  genius  to  the  wearied  or  harassed  mind.  Wo 
in  purely  didactic,  but  by  a  felicitous  are  not  aware  of  any  poet  of  the  present 
error,  and  the  possession  of  the  most  day  who  possesses  the  power  of  bestow- 
admirable  descriptive  powers,  she  has  ing  on  the  reader  such  a  temperate  sa- 
adopted  the  engaging  form  of  the  drama  olfaction.  We  open  her  volumes  as  wo 
to  inculcate  some  of  the  finest  lessons  do  our  window  on  a  fine  evening,  and 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  miod ;  we  read  even  of  the  bad  actions  of  her 
teaching,  at  the  same  time,  a  moral  as  worst  characters,  as  we  look  on  the 
high  as  that  which  may  be  deduced  harmless  summer  lightning  that  illu- 
from  the  most  impressive  representation,  minates  the  cloud  in  the  horizon.     But 

In  point  of  elegance  io  imagery,  Miss  it  is  time  that  we  should  give  some 
Baillie  is  as  much  superior  to  Shak-  proof  of  our  reason  for  disputing  her 
speare,  as  he  excels  her  in  the  melody  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  legitimate 
and  variety  of  his  numbers ;  but  her  dramatist,  and  of  considering  her  as 
characters  want  that  peculiarity  of  ex-  more  properly  belonging  to  the  class  of 
pression  which  is  as  necessary  to  distin-  didactic  writers. 

guish  them  from  one  another,  as  the  In  the  tragedy  of  Basil,  she  has  un- 
features  of  the  face,  or  any  of  the  other  dertaken  to  delineate  the  progress  of 
external  marks  of  individuality.  They  the  passion  of  love;  for  this  purpose  she 
are,  in  fact,  but  the  personification  of  has  made  choice  of  a  military  corn- 
abstract  notions ;  and  the  wonder  is,  mander,  and  the  fatal  result  of  the  in- 
that  she  should  have  been  enabled  to  fluence  of  the  passion  is  the  neglect  of 
endow  things  in  their  own  essence  so  his  duty,  the  consequences  of  which 
general  with  so  much  spirit  and  life,  drive  him  to  despair.  Nothing*  can  be 
In  this  respect  they  may  be  compared  more  inartificial,  or  less  dramatic,  than 
with  the  personification  of  Bunyan,  for  such  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  It 
they  are  as  much  superior  to  the  alle-  is  hardly  possible  that  it  conld  afford  a 
gories  of  Spencer,  as  Othello,  as  a  drama,  single  interesting  situation,  and  the  ca- 
surpasses  her  tragedy  of  De  Monfort.        tastropbe  is  in  itself  not  more  dignified 

But,  while  we  cannot  praise  Miss  than  the  despair  of  an  apprentice  drown- 
Baillte  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  indeed  ing  himself  on  being  turned  off  for  mak- 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  she  may  ing  love  to  his  master's  daughter.  In 
ever  produce  a  play  that  will  become  analysing  this  poem,  we  shall  not  notice 
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the  explanatory  scenes,  those  scenes  cer.  We  are  not  informed  that  the  in- 
which  are  introduced  to  inform  t|e  nocent  young  lady  is  the  agent  of  her 
audience  what  is  doing,  or  has  been  political  father  ;  but  we  learn  this  from 
done,  like  the  directions  to  the  players,  thesequeL  A  dramatic  writer,  in  ma- 
but  confine  our  observations  to  the  naging  such  a  topic,  would  have  shown 
conduct  of  the  principal  character  and  to  the  artifice  of  the  duke ;  and  some  inte- 
the  plot  rest  would  have  been  excited   by  the 

Count  Basil  is  brought  on  the  stage  apprehension  of  the  consequences  attend- 
withsll  the  pride  and  pomp  of  glorious  ing  on  the  consent  of  Count  Basil ;  but, 
war,  advancing  towards  Pavia  with  the  as  our  author  has  treated  it,  the  transao- 
imperial  troops,  at  the  same  time  when  tion  seems  a  very  hearty  hospitable  pro- 
Victoria,  the  princess  of  Mantua,  is  ceeding.  Yet,  upon  the  consent  of  the 
passing  in  an  ecclesiastical  procession  to  count  to  remain,  turns  the  issue  of  the 
return  thanks  to  her  patron  saint  for  the  drama ;  for  after  that,  until  the  news 
recovery  of  her  father*  The  gallant  arrive  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  the  con  at 
officer  and  the  young  lady  make  genteel  is  no  more  than  a  very  well-bred  gentle- 
recognizances  to  one  another,  and  fall  manly  lover,  and  the  incidents  are  mece 
in  love  at  first  sight.  Some  time  after,  daily  pastime,  such  as  might  happen  ia 
when  the  troops  have  been  dismissed  to  any  ducal  court,  if  the  persons  who  ia- 
their  quarters,  Count  Basil  happens  to  habit  such  places  were  so  affectionate  and 
meet  with  a  party  of  bis  officers  as  they  poetical  as  the  characters  which  tht 
are  lounging  on  the  ramparts,  and  hold-  amiable  feelings  of  Miss  Baillie  dispose 
ing  a  conversation  of  small  talk  in  a  her  to  describe.  After  the  battle,  the 
very  officer-like  manner.  He  joins  them  count,  however,  is  so  affected  by  the  coo- 
without  speaking,  but  he  listens  very  at-  sciousness  of  his  folly,  that  he  blows  be 
tsntively  to  their  respective  declarations  brains  out ;  he  certainly  does  this  in  a 
concerning  Victoria,  who,  in  the  opinion  cave  instead  of  a.  barrack- room,  as  a 
of  the  whole  squad,  was  a  devilish  band-  modern  ensign  would  probably  ba?e 
some  girl;  and  when  one  of  them,  a  done1;  and  in  so  far  the  catastrophe  may 
blunt  facetious  sort  of  a  dog,  happens  to  be  said  to  be  poetical.  Woo  could 
speak  of  an  olive  branch  of  fretted  gold  imagine,  from  such  a  vehicle  as  this,  that 
which  she  held  in  her  band,  the  general  it  would  be  possible  to  show  the  pro- 
inquires  if  he  had  noticed  her  hand ;  and  gress  of  the  passion  with  any  thing  de- 
the  audience  are  left  to  infer,  from  this  serving  the  name  of  poetry ;  and  yet 
pertinent  question,  that  the  general  is  in  Miss  Baillie  has  done  it  with  a  degree  of 
•  love  with  her.  After  some  farther  par-  address  and  grace  that  has  no  parallel  ia 
le?y,  the  rest  of  the  officers  separate,  to  the  language :  for,  in  the  Romeo  and 
take  a  stroll  through  the  town;  and  this  Juliet  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  what  the 
affords  an  opportunity  for  Count  Basil  lovers  feel  that  interests  us,  but  the  situ- 
to  tell  his  friend  Rosenberg,  (the  hu-  ations  into  which  their  ardour  preci- 
mourist  alluded  to),  a  full,  true,  and  par-  pitates  them. 

ticular  account  of  the  impression  which  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our 
Victoria  had  made  on  his  heart  Ro-  analysis  of  the  tragedy  of  Basil,  because 
senberg,  who  proves  to  be  an  honest  dis-  it  affords  the  most  complete  example  of 
interested  fellow,  does  not  appear  very  the  author *s  best  manner,  and  because 
well  satisfied  with  so  much  of  the  lover  s  her  other  dramas  are  constructed  so  en- 
rapture in  a  commanding  officer,  and  tirely  according  to  the  same  rules,  that,  by 
gives  him  some  very  good  advice  on  the  doing  so,  we  save  the  time  of  our  leaders, 
subject  With  this  conversation  ends  As  a  comic  writer,  the  dramatic  de- 
act  first  fectsof  Miss  Baillie  are  even  more  ob- 
lo  act  second  the  crafty  Duke  of  vious.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
Mantua  treats  Count  Basil  with  much  bring  forward  her  play  of  "the  Etec- 
courtesy;  but  their  discourse  is  inter-  tion,  *  compressed  into  a  three-act  piece ; 
rupted  by  the  count  falling  into  great  but  the  experiment  has  not  been  suc- 
confusion  at  the  sight  of  his  sweetheart,  cessfuL  It  would  indeed  be  extraordi- 
who  prevails  on  him  to  stay  longer  than  nary  if  it  had  met  with  any  considerable 
was  consistent  with  his  duty  as  an  offi-  share  of  popular  applause;  for  the  plot 
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is  so  unskilfully  constructed,  that  the  Her  volume  of  "  Miscellaneous  Dra- 
principal  character  is  rendered  exceed-  mas"  contain  a  few  pieces  which  are 
ingly  disagreeable,  although  by  a  slight  probably  mora  calculated  to  succeed  in 
alteration  this  defect  might  have  been*  representation  than  those  which  she  has 
avoided:  it  is  a  defect  of  the  same  sort  published  on  her  system;  but,  as  dro- 
ss that  which  we  have  remarked  in  her  matic  works,  they  cannot  be  ranked  very 
management  of  the  policy  of  the  Duke  high :  they  abound  in  descriptive  poe- 
of  Mantua  in  Basil.  Had  she  from  the  try,  and  in  examples  of  intellectual  mo- 
first  acquainted  the  audience  that  the  tion,  expressed  with  the  roost  admirable 
rival  candidates  were  brothers,  the  inte-  propriety  ;  for  it  is  in  these  things  that 
test  of  the  equivoque  would  have  been  Miss  Baillie  excels,  and  it  is  for  them 
obtained,  and  we  should  not  have  been  that  her  works  will  be  read* with  delight 
constantly  irritated,  till  the  very  last  and  instruction,  when  the  works  of  more 
scene,  against  the  senseless  pride  of  the  fashionable  poets  are  forgotten,  With 
legitimate.  It  is  this  want  of  indirectly  all  the  associations  which  have  given 
informing  the  audience  of  the  relative  them  such  extensive  currency.  Miss 
condition  of  her  chief  characters,  that  Baillie  must  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
obliges  her  to  lengthen  out  the  fable  by  nown  of  being  the  greatest  metaphy- 
the  loqg  interlocutory  conversations  of  sical  poet,  and,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
their  attendants.  Were  her  dramas  re-  dinary  female  characters,  that  has  ever 
cast  in  their  structure  by  any  person  ac-  appeared ;  nor  think  that  she  suffers 
quainted  with  the  business  of  the  stage,  injustice  from  those  who  pay  her  the 
and  capable  at  the  same  time  of  under-  tribute  of  their  admiration  as  such,  when 
standing  the  metaphysics  of  different  they  say,  that  they  regret  she  should 
characters,  some  of  them  might  acquire  ever  have  appeared  a  candidate  for  dis- 
t  place  among  the  stock  pieces  of  the  tinction  as  a  dramatist 
theatre.'  But  curtailment  of  the  dia-  Besides  the  three  volumes  on  the 
logue,  or  an w change  of  incident,  such  as  passions,  and  her  miscellaneous  volume* 
we  sometimes  see  in  altered  pieces,  will  she  has  published  a  separate  piece* 
not  do:  the  original  sin  of  their  nature  called,  " a  Family  Legend,'1  which  was 
is  so  inveterate  that  they  must  be  en-  performed  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
tirely  renovated.  in  London. 


From  the  literary  Gaxette,  Nor.  15, 1817. 

MEMOIR  OF  GENERAL  KOSCIUSKO. 

THE  life  of  Kosciusko,  connected  as  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  ef  that  institu- 
it  was  with  great  events,  will  form  tion.  He  then  visited  France  for  the 
a  history ;  in  the  mean  time  the  follow-  first  time.  Improved  by  the  knowledge 
ing  sketch  may  be  agreeable.  he  had  acquired  in  his  travels,  he  return- 

Men  who  have  defended  the  laws  ed  to  his  native  country  in  the  hope  of 
and  independence  of  their  native  country,  deyoting  his  talent  to  her  service.  But 
without  dishonouring  so  just  a  cause  by  the  ardour  of  his  passions  now  threw  him 
any  unworthy  action,  or  political  crime,  out  of  the  career  which  he  was  after  - 
deserve  that  their  memory  should  receive  wards  destined  to  pursue  with  so  much 
the  homage  of  public  respect  at  the  time  honour.  An  adventure,  which  arose  out 
the  tomb  encloses  their  mortal  remains,  of  the  attachment  entertained  by  young 
To  mention  Kosciusko,  is  to  mention  a  Kosciusko  for  the  daughter  of  the  Mare- 
man  who  has  been  honoured  even  by  chal  of  Lithuania,  compelled  him  to 
those  Sovereigns, against  whom  he  fought  quit  Poland.  He  proceeded  to  the 
in  defence  of  the  legitimate  government  United  States,  where  he  served  with  dis- 
of  his  country.  tinction  as    an  Aide-de-Carop    under 

General  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  de-  General  Washington, 
aceoded  from  a  noble  Polish  family.  He       He  returned  to  Europe,  and  the  Diet 
received  his  first  education  at  the  military  of  Poland,  which  stood  in  need  of  so 
school  of  Warsaw,  and  was  afterwards  brave  a  defender  of  the  national  inde- 
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pendence,  appointed  him  a  Major-Gen-  He  was,  like  Us  old  general,  under  the 
era!.  Kosciutke  did  not  disappoint  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  every  depart- 
hopes  of  his  compatriots,  During  the  ment ;— directing  the  administration  pf 
war  of  1792,  he,  with  four  thousand  the  Republic,  procuring  supplies  of  pro- 
meii,  defended  a  post  which  he  had  for-  visions,  levying  troops,  superintending 
tified  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  payment  of  contributions  ;  and  like 
and  which  was  attacked  by  a  corps-  Washington  he  was  seconded  in  the  per- 
d'armee  of  sixteen  thousand  Russians,  fbrmanoe  of  these  numerous  duties,  by 
After  a  battle  of  six  hours,  near  Dubien-  the  confidence  and  patriotism  of  bit 
ka,  be  retreated  almost  without  loss,  countrymen,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  great 
But  it  did  not  depeud  on  him  to  avert  mass  of  the  Poles  ;  for  even  amidst  the 
the  destiny  which  awaited  his  country,  general  enthusiasm  there  were  several 
Peace  was  signed,  and  Poland  was  re-  examples  of  cowardice  and  treachery ; 
duced  to  a  ridge  of  territory.  Koscius-  and  Kosciusko  may  perhaps  be  reproach* 
ko  having  retired  from  the  service,  went  ed  for  not  having  adopted  measures  for 
IS)  fix  his  residence  at  Leipsig.  obliging  all  to  contribute,  even  in  spite  of 

Poland,  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  still  themselves,  towards  the  general  good, 
continued  to  struggle  with  her  enemies.  The  partisans  of  anarchy  about  tint 
Kosciusko  was  solicited  once  more  to  time  obtained  a  fatal  ascendancy  in  the 
take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  his  country-  Polish  councils.  King  Stanislaus  cosJd 
men,  a  duty  which  he  was  easily  pre-  no  longer  maintain  a  crown  which  bid 
▼ailed  on  to  ftulfil.  Inspired  by  his  as-  for  a  length  of  time  been  tottering  on  oil 
tistance,  sevesal  of  the  most  ardent  Re-  bead  ;  he  was  merely  a  prisoner,  for 
publicans  rose  in  insurrection  in  1794*  whom  some  slight  sentiments  of  respect 
before  they  had  adopted  the  necessary  were  entertained.  Kosciusko,  who  was 
measures  for  maintaining  the  war.  invested  with  an  equivocal  authority, 
Kosciusko  published  an  energetic  mani-  could  neither  repress  the  anarchy,  nor 
festo,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  dispense  with  the  support  of  the  anarch- 
insurgents,  took  Cracow,  and  being  mas-  ists.  An  ill-regulated  government  was 
ter  of  this  second  capital,  be  appealed  to  therefore  established,  and  Kosciusko  ra- 
the Poles  for  the^renestabiishmeot  of  the  signed  his  dictatorial  authority,  like 
constitution  of  1791.  Twenty  thous-  Cincinnatus,  whom  he  seemed  to  bare 
and  men  assembled  under  bis  banners  ;  adopted  as  bis  model.  He  nevertheless 
Warsaw  and  Wilna  declared  themselves  continued  to  serve  his  country  bylui 
in  favour  of  the  republican  cause.  He  valour.  Being  opposed  to  the  Russian 
^defeated  twelve  thousand  Russians  near  General  Fersen,  near  Macriewits,  be  n> 
Raclawitz,  with  a  corps  of  four  thousand  pulsed  him  on  three  successive  occasions ; 
men.  His  success  enabled  him  to  raise  out  on  the  fourth  attack  the  Polish  lines 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  among  were  broken,  and  thrown  ioto  confusion, 
whom,  however,  only  twenty  thousand  Kosciusko,  covered  with  wounds,  Wl 
were  regular  troops ;  the  remainder  be-  from  his  horse,  exclaiming, "  Finis  Pok- 
ing peasantry  armed  with  scythes.  With  mas,"  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
tins  irregular  and  undisciplined  army,  conquerors.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  ter- 
he  maintained  himself  against  one  bun-  mination  of  the  Polish  republic  Su- 
dred  thousand  enemies  during  a  long  warofT  took  Warsaw,  and  an  Austrian 
campaign.  The  Prussians  besieged  army  penetrated  to  Lublin. 
Warsaw,  which  was  furnished  with  only  On  being  conducted  to  Russia,  the 
a  few  hastily  constructed  entrenchments,  brave  Kosciusko  received  the  highest  tes- 
Kosciusko  defended  this  position,  until  timoniala  of  esteem  from  the  Emperor 
the  diversion  made  by  Dombrowski  and  Paul  I.  That  Sovereign  restored  him 
Madalinski  induced  the  Prussian  army  to  liberty  as  well  as  his  companions  in 
to  retrograde.  The  Polish  general  was  arms,  and  gave  him  an  estate  with  1500 
no  sooner  rid  of  the  Prussians,  than  he  serfs,  a  present,  however,  which  was  tot 
beheld  the  approach  of  a  numerous  Rus-  little  acceptable  to  the  defender  of  Po- 
sian  army.  The  instructions  which  he  land.  He  now  resolved  to  quit  Europe, 
bad  received  from  Washington  now  prov-  and  having  declined  receiving  the  saw 
ed  of  the  most  essential  service  to  him.  of  12,000  rubles  which  the  Snap** 
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Paul  ordered  to  be  presented  to  him,  he  of  respect  and  veneration,  surrounded  by 
departed  with  his  friend,  the  poet  Niem-  his  consoling  recollections,  a  few  faithful 
cevitz,  for  London,  from  whence  he  em-  friends,  and  the  poor  to  whom  be  proved, 
barked  a  second  time  for  America.  Hav-  a  constant  benefactor.  He  expressed  a 
ing  spent  a  few  years  in  the  society  of  wish  that  the  utmost  simplicity  might  be 
his  old  companions  in  arms,  he  returned  observed  at  his  funeral,  and  that  his  mor- 
to  Europe  in  1798,  and  fixed  his  resi-  tal  remains  might  be  borne  to  the  grave 
dence  in  France.  by  the  poor." 

Buonaparte  wished  to  make  use  of      The  following  lines,  written  immedi- 
the  name  of  Kosciusko  as  a  means  of  ately  on  seeing  an  account  of  the  death 
exciting  the  Poles  to  insurrection  ;  but  of  this  Patriot  Soldier,  have  been  trans- 
the  experienced  and    skilful    General  mittedtous* 
quickly  foresaw  his  designs,  and  refused  o»  tm  dbat.  o»  aosciusao. 

to  become  an  accomplice.    He  continu-     t^iua.™  *-»  *.  WfA  rm^ 

m    .  .  •  •         .  1  •    «     «         i        a  *  O SICO IOnB  SOfTOW,  ITWU  IBB  MSnl  rBCCH, 

edto  reside  on  an  estate  which  he  had  nw ^.uk^u^^, 

purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fob)-  istneksttribs*efron\tnemoojnerteye, 
tainbleau.     When  the  war  broke  out  wi»  wen*  ^p*^  *»«***«*  tie* 

and  though  Kosciusko  gave  a  decided  Ti^yctfomrrnimaibcAip^aMhiin^ 

refusal,  yet  his  answer  was  misrepresent-   But  rarely  meet  aunt  sympathies  eomhinU 

ed  and  published  without  his  knowledge.  »■***■»  the  k»i  now  ne*»  the  monrnfta  kneu 
H.l»d  no  «Mto.  ofpobliclydk.  ^^SSb^SSSXS^ 
eovenng  this  fraud  until  the  year  1814 ;   iuhi  n>n  euuki  einui  imh  ■>■■>■  ma  mm  <»f  ■m  i 
but  the  truth  was  well  known  through-  NttfaMrei^wdtteS^i-HtUevthktiooe^ 
out  Europe,  and   the  government  of  ABd ** *"***»•■*» smmpe* on memory's  tonb! 
Buoo.p«t0  raided  l&ciuAo  as  .  r^^^Ef"*"*"' 

Suspected  individual       When  the  Rus-    HetOfSsffumtfejfhonsfasdtoin^iesreeoni, 
Bians  entered  Champagne,  in  1814,  they   Whofbr  Us eomitry  raised  0*bri»£um  sword. 

learnt  with  astonishment  that  their  old  cwE^'ssonstaTeeno^ioflieriise, 

•«a«m«  «...  K-:«-  -~-.~-UI„  :«  *k*  «jj.      Then  to  »nseribe  the  records  of  their  fhme  ? 

enemy  was  living  peaceably  in  the  neigh-  cmiTrtamnhsweUaboider  note  en  high, 
bourhood.    The  Generals  treated  him  Then  the  height  sounds  to  immrteiUy  r 


With  the  highest  Consideration,   and  it  is    C»  Genins  twine  a  gmrlend  tor  its  trow 

even  said  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  ^^^^^theworidtUtow, 

tAij    ^   «  .    . .        •     ...     ..  »T      Than  when  the  borels  of  hsfkney  were 

held    a  long  interview   With  him.      No    Todeektteeereringof.  hero****.? 
Consideration     however    COUld     induce   TlMhiglMonM  minstrel  gmrehk  numbers  seope» 

Ko9oauko  to  end  his  days  in  Poland  ;  Art  brightest  triot^  of  sJMmeniy  Hope         «i 
hewenttopassthelastyearsof  his  life  J™****?^*^^*9^      W 

;«  Qw;«^»|A\wl  How  *•**«•*•  •»*  Sennet*  fell ! 

inSwiteeriand.  TTsereisUryenlotTr-^letltre*, 

He  expired  at  Soleure  On  the  10th  Of  AndifcsswrySreyseiitwinehtoes^bfeestf 

October.     "He  lived," .says  the  Go-  ™^*™t*«*ti**oar»P^***HoaomrHthhB, 
Mette  de  Lausanne,  -in  tranquil  retire-  IS!^*yuS^^^^^~J 

—*-  *        u         i_     J  j  i_  .l        •_•     .   And  where  on  loftiest  night  Feartsdnionssoir, 

ment,  where  be  bad  become  the  object  «rwiiitettof  jrs»d«f*»,nownoniore!        o.l. 
THE  NATURALISTS  DIARY  for  FEBRUARY. 

From  *  Thne*s  Tcksooec.n 

fkN  the  approach  of  winter,  in  Russia,  floors,  under  the  carpets,  are  covered  with 
^-J  double  windows  are  put  up  in  all  the  felt  The  stoves  produce  a  temperature 
bouses,  having  the  joints  and  interstices  in  the  most  spacious  apartments  and  halls 
caulked  and  neatly  pasted  with  paper,  which  annihilates  all  thoughts  of  winter. 
This  precaution  not  only  fences  against  In  February,  the  weather  in  our  cli* 
cold  and  wind,  but  secures  a  free  prospect  mate  is  usually  variable,  bat  most  in- 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  the  panes  dined  to  frost  and  snow, 
of  glass  are  thus  never  incrusted  with  ice.  The  effects  of  cold  are  more  and- 
The  outer  doejrs,  and  frequently  the  den,  and,  in  many  instances,  more  ax* 
3C   ATMucmVo!.& 
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traerdinery  and  n*e*pected,tbm  those  kogt»  fowK  batter,  «egt,fisk,  all  itiflaiwd 
of  heat.     He,  who  has  beheld  the  vege.  into  granite* 

table  productions  of  even  a  northern  The  fieh  era  ntt/actively  beantjfeJ, 
Bummer,  will  not  be  greatly  amcsed  at  pnsaawiag  the  vividness  of  their  tiring 
the  richer  and  more  huroriaftt,  but  stM  colour,  with  the  treseparent  clearness  of 
-resembling  growths  of  the  tropics.  Bat  wax  imitations.  The  benets  preeent  a 
tme,  Who  has  always  been  accustomed  to  far  lea  phasing  spectacle,  meat  of  the 
view  water  in  a  liquid  and  eoleurleaa  larger  sort  being  skinned,  and  okssei 
Mate,  cannot  ferm  the  least  conception  according  to  their  speeiee :  groepa  of 
«>f  the  setae  element,  as  heidceedrn to  an  many  hundreds  are  seen  piled  upon  their 
wteasive  plain  of  solid  crystal,  or  cover*  hind  legB  against  one  another,  as  if  each 
ing  the  ground  with  a  robe  of  the  purest  were  making  an  effort  to  climb  over  the 
white.  The  highest  peeabst  degree  of  back  of  its  neighbour.  The  snotioaftses 
astonishment  must,  therefore,  attend  the  yet  apparent  animation  of  their  seemingly 

.  first  view  of  these  phenomena.  strogghag  attitudes  (as  if  suddenly  seised 

But,  k  is  not  to  their  vovsfcy  alone  k  moving,  nod  petrified  by  frost)  gives 

.that  they  owe  their  charms.  Their  a  horrid  hie  to  this  dead  scene.  Had  an 
intrinsic  beauty,  perhaps,  is  individually  enchanter's  wand  been  inssantaasenasy 
superior  to  that  of  the  gayest  objects  pre-  waved  over  this  sea  of  animals  during 
sooted  by  other  seasons.  Where,  indeed,  their  difirent  actions,  they  could  not 
is  the  elegance  and  brilliancy  that  can  have  been  fixed  more  decidedly.  Their 
compare  with  that  which  decorates  every  hardness,  too,  is  so  extreme,  that  the 
tree  and  bosh  on  the  carer  morning  natives  chop  them  up  Cor  the  purchasers 
succeeding  a  night  of  hoarfrost?  Or,  like  wood.  All  the  provisions  which 
what  is  the  lustre  that  would  not  appear  remain,  on  the  commencement  of  a 
dull  and  tarnished,  in  competition  with  a  thaw,  immediately  patrefy ;  but  as  the 
field  of  snow  just  glased  over  with  a  duration  of  the  frost  is  generally  cako* 
frosty  incrustation  t  What  can  be  more  lated  to  a  day,  but  little  loss  is  suffered  in 
beautiful  than  the  effect  of  snow  and  this  respect 

frost  at  a  mill-dam,  or  rather,  where  the'  A  curioes  cironmstance  occurred  at 
mill-wheel  dashes?  Cowper  has  given  Stockholm,  in  the  winter  of  1709.  A 
us  a  most  picturesque  description  of  this  »ugar  house  taking  fire,  a  number  of 
circumstance,  when  he  tells  us,  how  engines  immediately  hurried  to  the  spot* 
'scornful  of  a  check1  the  « snowy  weight*  —But  the  water  being  frocen  to  the 
leaps  depth  of  a  yard  in  every  place  near  the 

-  ^^-in^anT/imkTttmiiirnmhn^fti,  street,  it  wu  necessary  to  break  the  ion 

Andwantom  in  the  pebbly  g«ifke)ow:  with  hatchets  and  hammers.  The  water, 

j?o  fh»t  can  Had  item;  to  mtnmt  am  when  procured,  was  continually  sorted, 

??*i^??i^.?dm~kT"i**.*  to  prevent  it  4vom  freezing.       In  the 

That iaitofUltiielMi^ilmUum  wile.  ««M!IL  .^.U-   ~f  **UU^I\aZ*~  ™-    A*~ 

AiHi.«wWki~h,u*m<«*w«d*rWW«to  upper  stones  of  this  building  was  de* 

wtthSva»toTmrio«stintBopow*rtofan,  posited  a  large  stock  of  sugar,  and  many 

Th*  pencil  or  the  pen,  nay  trMeu»eM«ei  vessels  fuU  of  taeade,  whk&  beuig  broken. 

Ha*f^^t«rr^met«pbe^wgfc  by  the  falhng  in  of  theroof,  the  juice  raja 

(FantaMiemuarnuiKementOondieroor  ,J  .     ^,       .,         e.  ,r        n** 

Lar^srowtfiofwhat  may  «e«  tbe  ipatUbf  ti«e)     down  along  the  sides  of  the  walls.    The 

And  throbs  of  fairy  land.    The  erystal  drops.  Water  thrOWD  Up  to  the  top  of  the    hODSO 

That  trickle  down  the  branebe*, fait  congealed,  by  the  engines,  And  flowing  back  OO   the 

dows,  was  stopped  in  its  oownwam 
To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  course  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  frost, 
die  various  changes  produced  by  the  After  the  fire  was  extinguished,  the 
influence  of  intense  frost,  nothing  can  engines  continued  for  some  ttme  to  play, 
appear  more  wonderful  than  the  winter  and  the  water  they  discharged  mm  fr  owe  a 
market  at  St ,  Petersburgb.  The  aston-  almost  the  very  instant  it  came  ft  oow- 
ished  sight  is  there  arrested  by  a  vast  tact  with  the  walls  already  covered  wkh. 
open  square,  containing  the  bodies  of  ice.  Thus  a  bouse  was  formed  of  the 
inany  thousand  animals,  piled  in  pyta-  most  extraostlioary  appearance  that  it  is 
midical  heaps,  on  all  sides;  cows,*she*p,  possible  to  conceive.     It  vnuvso-curieos 
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an  object,  thtt  era?  tody  cube  to &*%  "Cavalry,"  he  s*ys,  <<cdil»  neitfce* 
at  it  as  something  wonderful.  The  pursue  them  nor  escape  their  pursuit ; 
whole  building,  from  top  to  bottom,  waa  and*  aa  they  are  sharp-shootefla,  they 
wcrusted  with  a  thick  eoat  of  ice;  tha  might  ia  the  long  run  destroy  the  whole; 
doors  and  windows  were  closed  up,  aad  of  an  inYadiog  force,  however  numerou* 
kierdertogain  admission  it  wasiiecessery  it  might  be.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to 
with  hammers  and  hatchets  to  open  a  ihera  that  the  Swedish  army,  seat,  in 
passage;  they  were  obliged  to  cut  through  1718k  by  Charles  XII.  against  Droin 
the  ice  another  staircase,  for  the  purpose  thei«n,  in  the  moath  of  December,  was 
of  ascending  to  the  apper  stories*  so  obstructed  in  its  march,  as  to  be  re- 

All  die  rooms^end  what  remained  of  duced  to  perish  ia  the  snow, 
the  roof,  were  embellished  by  lone  He  gives  in  the  Append**,  a  more 
stalactites  of  multifarious  shapes,  and  of  particular  account  of  the  equipment 
a  yellowish  colour,  composed  of  the  and  mode  of  individual  operations  of  the 
treacle  and  congealed  water.  This  Stedofor-Corpsd,  or  Corps  <fet  ftUin- 
lwilding,coatemplaJ6dinthelightoftbe  mc*;  operations,  however,  which  cat 
sun,  seemed  to,  bear  some  analogy  to  seldom  have  any  object  >*nore  martial 
those  diamond  castles  that  are  raised  by  than  the  pursuit  of  game, 
the  imaginations  of  poets.  It  remained  4 "  Figure  to  yourselves  a  pair  of  boards/ 
upwards  of  two  months  ia  the  same  each  of  the  breadth  of  the  hand  and 
state,  and  was  visited  by  all  the  curious,  hardly  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger; 
The  children  in  particular  had  excellent  a  little  hollowed  along  the  middle^  the 
amuseinent  with  it,  and  contributed  not  side  toward  the  ground,  to  prevent 
a  little  to  the  destruction  of  the  enchanted  havering,  and  to  cut  a  straight  line, 
palace,  by  searching  for  the  particles  of  Both  are  bent  upward  at  the  ends,  a 
augar,  which  were  found  in  many  places  little  higher  before  than  behind.  They 
incorporated  with  the  ice.  are  bound  on  the  feet  with  two  straps, 

Hunting  and  shooting  are  among  the  passed  through    them    at  the  middle, 
favourite  amusements  of  this  season.         where  the  wood  is  left  a  little  higher  and 
in  the  moor,  and  the  mush,  and  the  fen,  thicker  for  this  purpose.     Tlje  board  for 

-    The mipefed*  the  death-levelled  bum,  the  right  foot  has  often  a  facing. of  rein- 

And the  woodcock  .till  bleeds  ia  the  (tan.  ^eev  or  ^a.dog  skin  ;  the  advantage  of 

Skatiag,  also,  is  much  practised  by  young  which  is,  that  in  bringing  forward  die 
persons.  During  hard  frosts,  in  the  fens  feet  alternately  and  in  parallel  lines,  the 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  men,  women,  and  skater  can  give  himself  a  strong  impetus 
children,  use  their  snow-pattens,  or  skates  on  the  right  foot,  by  means  of  the  hold 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  in  Holland,  which  the  hair  of  this  skin  has  on  the 
The  skaters  of  Norway,  however,  eclipse  snow,  as,  though  perfectly  slippery  in 
ail  other  skaters,  in  their  formidable  going  the  right  way,  it  is  roughened,  and 
equipments,  as  well  as  their  extraordinary  resists  in  any  inclination  ofthe  skate  to 
feats  of  hardihood.  M.  Lamotte,  a  re-  an  opposite  movement 
cent  traveller  in  Norway,  gives  us  the  *  "It  is  affirmed,  thaf  a  practised  skater 
following  singular  description  : — '  In  a  can  go,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  a  little 
visit  to  the  Military  Institution  his  at-  hardened,  faster  and  for  a  longer  time, 
tendon  was  particularly  excited  by  an  even  on  a  level  ground,  than  the  best 
article  not  found  in  the  ordinary  appara-  horse  trotting  on  the  best  road.  But  in 
tus  of  war,  a  kind  of  wooden  skates,  of  descending  a  mountain,  he  darts  with 
which  the  one  for  the  left  foot  is  from  such  a  velocity,  that  he  would  absolutely 
eight  to  ten  feet  long  and  three  or  four  lose  his  breath  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
inches  broad ;  the  one  for  the  right  foot  moderate  his  flight.  He  ascends  with 
is  only  about  three  (another  account  says  comparative  slowness  and  some  difficulty, 
six)  feet  long.  M.  Lamotte  says,  there  as  be  is  obliged  to  go  zig-zag ;  but 
Is  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  numbering  nevertheless  he 'reaches  the  top  as  soon 
nearly  a  thousand  men,  trained  to  the  as  the  best  footman.'  He  has  the  ad  van- 
use  of  these  skates  or  pattens,  and  that,  tage,  besides,  that  however  little  firmness 
in  certain  circumstances,  they  would  be  the  snow  may  have  acquired,  he  cannot 
almost  irresistible.  sink.  *  The  arms  (of  this  regular  corps) 
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ire,  a  carbine  held  by  a  thong  which  and  bring  it  parallel  with  the  right:  they 
passes  over  the  shoulder,  a  large  bunting  have  thus  turned  half  round ;  they  hive 
knife,  and  a  etaff  three  ells  and  a  half  only  to  repeat  the  movement,  if  they 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  wish  completely  to  reverse  their  diree- 
-diameter,  pointed  with  iron,  and  set  in  tion."  ' 

iron  to  some  small  •  distance  upward  Among  the  juvenile  sports  of  winter 
from  the  point  This  last  serves  chiefly  may  be  named,  the  rolling  up  a  gigaotio 
to  check  the  rapidity  of  a  descent ;  the  snow-ball,  the  making  a  snow-man,  and 
skater  then  puts  it  between  bis  feet,  and  running  mazes  in  the  snow  till  they  art 
bo  drags  it, or  he  drags  it  by  his  side;  he  twenty  yards  across  or  more,  like  Sbtk- 
uses  it  also  to  push  himself  forward  speare's  'quaint  mases  in  the  wanton 
when  he  has  to  go  up  hilL    It  may  green.9 

serve,  besides,  as  a  rest  for  his  firelock,  The  pleasure  of  social  enjoyments  ant4 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  let  fly.  But  *  family  comforts9  at  this  season  are 
indeed  the  Norwegian  peasants  hold  prettily  delineated  in  the  following  Hoes: 
their  guns  free   when  they    fire,  and  wh«  the  wind  bu*Wyw©wi, 

scarcely  ever  miss  their  mark.  wbnft  nim  or  Htam, 

4  "It  might  be  supposed  the  skaters  **&n*»**^ik*^u**fr>*ig*i*w*>, 
*•««  find  .  great  d&y,  from  Ih.         ^£^j£,t££ 

length    Of  their    WOOden    equipment,  in    AadejeflockieUnandeheerlai  crowd  fate «*ftUt 

turning  themselves:  but  this  is  not  the         TteB-faiov»whitaeh«na! 
case.    They  draw  backward  the  right         The^trueirknd*»n  how  wam! 
foot  with  id  shorter  board,  and  plactit  to^T£wT^ 
at  right  angles  with  the  long  one  wielded         Though  it  mi«.  or  *«>#», 
by  the  left;   then  they  raise  this  latter  Th*th»»theteaMaoftochi<ieiitht. 

VARIETIES  : 

CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  Ann  HISTORICAL. 


o(  light  on  the  various  parts  of  the  en- 

tUMinocs  landscapes.  graved  picture,  and  which,  being  seen 

r  ■  iriE  powers  of  the  pencil  and  of  the  by  the  spectator  in  a  darkened  room, 
-»•  graver  have  already  been  rivalled  will  possess  a  vividness  of  colouring  that 
by  those  of  the  needle,  in  the  delineation  roay  perhaps  be  superior  to  any  hitherto 
of  Landscape  and  History ;  but  we  un-  known  effort  of  the  pencil  or  the  needle, 
derstand  that  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  It  i8  proposed  that  the  colours  employed 
a  new  mode  of  Painting,  if  it  may  be  so  gDall  be  from  the  combustion  of  chemkil 
called,  the  effect  of  which  must  un*  substances,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  vc4taie 
doubtedly  be  roost  exquisitely  brilliant,  flame. 
as  well  as  true  to  nature.    The  principle  m 

on  which  it  is  founded,  is  the  extreme  NATURAL  HISTQRT. 

facility  with  which  colour,  in  consequence  ^»  the  sporting  Magazine,  sept  hit. 

of  very  recent  chemical  discoveries,  can  awecootb  op  tub  elephant. 
be  given  to  flame.  For  instance — when  On  Friday  morning  Sept.  5,  a  person, 
Cuprane,  or  Protochlorid  of  copper,  is  who  was  viewing  Oilman  &  Atkins's  ex- 
introduced  into  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  hibition  of  wild  beasts,  gave  the  elephant 
lamp,  it  affords  a  peculiar  dense  and  a  piece  of  bread.  The  animal  instantly 
brilliant  red  light,  tinged  with  green  and  swallowed  it,  and  with  his  trunk  soon 
blue  towards  the  edges — and  thus  with  petitioned  for  more.  The  man  then  thrust 
other  chemical  substances.  On  this  at  his  trunk  with  some  violence  a  spiced 
principle,  then,  the  landscape  or  picture  nut,  which  he  also  swallowed;  butjwbe- 
is  to  be  engraved  on  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  ther  the  plain  and  simple  taste  of  the  ele- 
thin  copper,  each  stroke  being  cut  through  phant  was  disgusted  with  the  inflanynato* 
so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  light  At  ry  spices  contained  in  the  composition,  or 
the  back  of  this  an  apparatus  is  fixed  the  rudeness  of  the  donor,  be  watched  an 
which  throws  different  coloured  streams  opportunity  while  the  man  was  in  closf 
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eonversation  with  another  person    and  though  I  think  him  but  a  shabby  sort  of 
snatched  off  his  hat  with  surprising  dex-  fellow,  I  would  vote  for  anyone  rather 
ferity,  and  threw  it  with  great  accuracy  than  that  rascal  Sheridan." — "  Do  you 
and  violence  into  one  corner  of  his  cara-  know  Sheridan  ?"  asked  the  stranger. — 
▼an.    The  animal  then  picked  it  up  with  "  Not  I,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman, 
hk  proboscis,  and  laid  it  down  in  the  u  nor  should  I  wish  to  know  him."  The 
front  of  his  caravan  ;  but  observing  the  conversation  dropped  here ;    but  when 
owner  of  the  unfortunate    beaver  had  the  party  alighted  to  breakfast,  Sheridan 
nearly  hold  of  it,  he  very  gradually  remo-  called  aside  the  other  gentleman,  and 
ved  it  till  completely  out  of  his  reach.  In  said — "  Pray,  who  is  that  very  agreeable 
this  situation  he  leisurely  surveyed  it  and  friend  of  your's  ?  He  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
then  placing  his  ponderous  foot  upon  it,  antest  fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  .1 , 
crushed  oie  side  of  the  crown  ;  be  next  should  be  glad  to  know  his  name." — 
turned  that  part  of  the  edge    towards  "His  name  is  Mr.T.;  he  is  an  eminent  law- 
him  which  still  retained  some  marks  of  yer,and  resides  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 
the  shape  given  to  it  by  the  maker,  and       Breakfast  over,  the  party  resumed  their 
crushed  this  in  like  manner.     He  then  seats  in  the  coach :    soon  after  which 
pulled  out  the  lining  of  the  hat,  which  he  Sheridan  turned  the  discourse  to  the  law. 
actually  swallowed ^nd  very  likely  would  "  It  is,19    said  he,  "  a  fine  profession.* 
have  done  the  same  by  the  felt,  piece-  Men  may  rise  from  it  to  the  highest 
meal,  had  it  not  been  now  rescued  by  one  eminence  in  the  state ;  and  h  gives  vast 
of  the  keepers,  and  restored  to  the  owner  scope  to  the  display  of  talent;  many  of 
more  in  the  shape  of  Membrino's  helmet  the  most  virtuous  and  noble  characters 
than  in  that  of  a  modern  beaver.  recorded  in  our  history  have  been  lawyers. 

horse  turned  thief.  I  am  *onj*  however,  to  add,  that  some 

Friday,  the  5th  inst.  Sargent,  a  consta-  °f  *•  greatest  rascals  have  also  been 
He  of  Su  George's,  made  a  complaint  be-  lawyers;  but  of  all  the  rascals  of  lawyer* 

fore  the  sitting  Magistrates  (Messrs.Ben-  '  ever  beardof,  thegreatest  is  one  T , 

nett  and  Markland),  at  Shadwell  Police  *ho  lira  in  LincolnVi  Inn  Fields." 
Office,  against  a  horse  for  stealing  hay. —       "  '  aro  Mr-  T"  ««d  t°e  gentleman. — 
The  constable  said,  that  the  horse  came  "Andl  am  Mr.  Sheridan,"  was  the  reply.    . 
regularly  every  night  to  the  coach  stand       The  jest  was  instantly  seen,they  shook 
inSt.George's,ateasmuchashewi8hedf  hands,  and  instead  of  voting  against  the 
and  would  then  gajlop  away.   He  defied  kcelious  orator,  the  lawyer  exerted  him- 
the  whole  of  the  Parish  Officers  to  appro-  ^  warmly  in  promoting  his  election." 
bend  him,  for  if  they  attempted  to  go  • 

near  him  while  he  was  eating,  he  would         DwmtbeLkmry  F»noraM,Oetotor  iti7. 
throw  up  his  heels  and  kick  at  them,  or       ^   aar™icial,  navigation. 
run  at  and  bite  them—One  of  the  Mag-       V"  *»**»*  of  °™  *&.iQ  ™*"  *f 
ittraU*-"  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  if  yo\i  "*™  utlh*  "  ""f*  •w.°fd.  b?  "J1 
should  be  annoyed  again  by  this  body  in  offer  contained  in  the  Zurich  journal, 

prebend  bim,  if  you,  can,  and  bring  bins  uw,""u*  «•"«»"»»  *7'~ru*   .  "'  . 

before  us  to  answer  your  complaints."—  \»«I»n«  of  from  3  to  4,(K>0  flonne,  m 

Thisnorel  case  caused  no  utttTdiversion.  »»"  course  of  two  years  by  digging. 

m  subterraneous  canal,  and  to  make  a  free 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magrtae,  October  in?,     passage  for  boats  up  and  down  the  river. 

SHERIDAN.  COGNOSCENTI   PUZZLEP. 

"  As  Mr.  Sheridan  was  coming  up  to  When  the  great  Michel  Angelo  bad 
town  in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  for  the  finished  bis  fine  stajue  of  the  Drunken 
purpose  of  canvassing  Westminster,  at  Bacctyu*,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
the  time  when  Paull  was  his  opponent,  be>  buried  it  in  the  earth ;  but  previously, 
he  found  himself  in  company  with  two  he  broke  off  the  right  arm  in  the  middle, 
electors.  In  the  course  of  conversation  He  then  contrived  to  have  it  dug  up,  as 
one  of  them  asked  the  other  to  whom  he  if  by  chance ;  and  it  was  shewn  to  the 
meant  to  give  his  vote?  When  his  friend  Cognoscenti,  who  one  and  all  pronounc- 
replied,    "  To    Paull,    certainly ;    for  ed  it  to  be  truly  antique,  and  far  superior 
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to  any  thing  he  could  hare  done.  Michel 
Angelo  then  produced  the  arm*  which 
being  applied  to  the  corresponding  part, 
conveyed  at  once  an  answer  to  their 
science  and  injustice. 

From  the  Lifctmry  Gaaette,  Nor.  1817. 

Napotom  Pknt  par  Imi-vUme  j  on  BxtrmUe 
du  veritable  Hanueait  de  Napoleon  Buoma- 
jmrte.-'-Our  readers  will  naturally  be  curious 
to  bear  tome  particulars  respecting  this  forth- 
coming work :  we  are  enabled  to  state  that 
Che  MS.  was  transmitted  from  Leghorn,  with 
assurances  that  its  perfect  authenticity  might 
be  depended  on.  The  editor,  in  bis  preface, 
■ays,  "  A  singular  circumstance  placed  these- 
en  in  my  possession  in  Jnne  1814.  An 
ricua,  who  was  travelling  for  his  pleasure, 
t  to  visit  sae  at  Leghorn.  His  extreme 
curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  Baona- 
parte,  inspired  him  with  an  earnest  wish  to  go 
to  the  Island  af  Elba,  and  I  procured  him  the 
nutans  of  doing  so.  He  was  a  man  of  consid- 
erable knowledge,  and  very  engaging  man- 
ners, and  seems  to  have  pteased  Napoleon 
much.  He  had  several  interviews  with  him, 
and  was  allowed  to  peruse  bis  manuscript  me- 
moirs, from  which  he  privately  took  extracts  of 
the  leading  parts.  His  conversations  with 
Buonaparte  were  of  a  very  singular  nature. 
These  oe  also  noted  down  every  day,  as  they 
occurred.  On  his  return  to  Leghorn  be  com- 
municated tome  bis  notes;  I  mod  them  so 
extremely  interesting,  that  I  entreated  the  per- 
mission to  take  a  copy  of  them,  with  the  view 
of  their  being  published.  After  much  besita* 
tioo,  he  at  length  consented  to  my  request* 
The  singular  manner  in  which  the  notes  were 
taken,  may  perhaps  throw  a  shade  of  doubt 
over  the  facts  cited,  whether  they  happened 
exactly  as  they  are  related,  or  whether  there 
was  not  some  connivance  between  Buonaparte 
and  the  American.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  con- 
sider the  manuscript  as  a  curious  historical  doc- 
ument, and  one  of  the  most  authentic  relative 
to  Buonaparte." 

Franklin's  Correspondence. — The  Public 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Octavo  Edition 
of  these  interesting  Letters  is  now  published. 
The  Monthly  Reviewers  do  but  justice  to  she 
writer  when  they  say,  that  by  the  publication 
of  the  present  volume,  the  elevated  reputation 
of  Franklin  for  virtue,  for  knowledge,  for 
probity,  and  for  talents,  will  suffer  no  diminu- 
tion, since  it  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  mind,  to  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment, to  the  justness  of  his  views,  to  the 
amenity  of  his  manners,  and  to  his  ardent  desire 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind.  8ome 
characters  appear  great  only  when  contem- 
plated at  a  distance,  and  on  a  nearer  inspection 
excite  only  derision  or  contempt;  but  the 
character©!  Franklin  will  bear  the  distant  and 
microscopic  view.  We  may  follow  him  from 
the  great  Theatre  of  Politics,  where  he  dis- 
cussed the  destiny  of  nations,  to  his  domestic 
fire-side,  where  he  conversed  with  his  friends, 
and  trifled  with  his  grand-children,  without 
any  deduction  from  our  reverence  and  esteem. 
—Nothing  artificial  appeared  In  bis  character, 
and  he  was  never  indebted  for  bis  sanctity  to 
n  mask. 

A  Translation  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Journal  of  the 
Embassy  to  China,  is  already  publishing  in  Pa- 
ris, In  twb  octavo  volumes. 


Joan  Etienne  Rardoutu,  «ke  translator  nf 
Young's  Night  Thoughts  iato  French  verse, 
died  at  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  June  last,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  He  also  para- 
phrased Fcuetoa'sTelenuftcnani  translated  Inn 
fragment  of  the  91st  book  of  Livy,  discovered 
by  Paul  Jacques  Brunt  in  the  MS.  library  of 
the  Vatican  %  and  published  a  collection  of 
Anacreoo's  poems  in  the  original  Greek  text, 
With  a  glossary,  and  translations  Into  Latin 
prose  and  verse,  and  French  prose  and  verse, 

A  new  Tragedy,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  ShieM, 
the  author  of  the  Apostate,  Is  in  rehearsal  at 
the  Theatre. 

The  history  of  England,  from  its  earliest 
Period  to  the  Death  of  Elisabeth,  b  in  the 

I tress;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Morell,  nnthor  of 
*  Studies  in  History,**  to  which  this  will  form 
an  additional  volume.  The  concluding  vol- 
ume of  the  Series,  in  which  the  History  of 
England  will  be  brought  down  to  the  present 
period,  will  follow  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Rev.  I  an  nan  Conor* ,  A.  M.  announ- 
ces Philanthropy  ;  a  Poem. 

The  Lyrical  poetry  of  the  language  hat 
swelled,  within  the  lust  century,  from  a  mole- 
hill to  a  mountain  ;  yet  there  exists  no  gen- 
eral collection  of  the  exquisite  pieces  which, 
constitute  that  species  of  poetry.  The  best  is 
by  Aikio  containing  about  two  hundred  songs  j 
and  there  are  two  or  three  others,  but  none  nf 
them  containing  above  three  hundred  song*. 
The  Aviary,  printed  in  1773,  contained  about 
eleven  hundred  soup,  decent  and  indecent ; 
but  it  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  copies 
have  sold  at  ten  times  the  original  cost.  It  it 
proposed,  therefore,  to  stereotype  a  collection 
of  from  2,300  to  2^00  pure,  elegant,  and  pop- 
ular songs,  under  the  title  of  the  KocalL&rnry. 

The  first  volume  of  M.  Jouy*s  Hermite  en 
Preeenee  Is  In  the  press.  His  fertility  in  paint- 
ing the  Manners  of  France  seems  inexhantri* 
ble.  This  is  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  volume 
under  the  various  titles. 

French  /iwtfhsfe.— In  its  last  sitting,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  nf  the  Institute 
chose  for  the  successor  of  the  celebrated 
mineralogist  Werner,  whose  death  left  a 
vacant  place  for  a  foreign  associate,  M .  Piasxi, 
a  Sicilian  astronomer,  who  discovered  in  1801, 
the  planet  Ceres,  and  led  the  way  to  the  dis- 
covery of  those  of  Palla*,  Jdno,  and  Vesta, 
successively,  by  Messrs.  Olbers  and  Harding. 
The  foreign  associates  are  now,  Sir  Jooetytj 
Banks,  one  of  the  companions  of  Captain 
Cooke;  the  astronomer  Herschel,  who  hi 
1788,  discovered  the  motion  of  the  planet 
Uranus;  Dr.  Jeoner,  who  discovered  Vaccin- 
ation for  the  small  pox,  the  most  important 
ever  made  for  humanity  ;  Mi\  Watt,  an  abbs 
mechanic,  who  has  invented  so  many  ingeoions 
applications  of  steam  ;  Count  Volta*  the  in* 
ventor  of  the  famous  Galvanic  pile;  the 
anatomist  Scarpe ;  the  astronomer  Piasni,  and 
Baron  Humboldt,  so  justly  celebrated  for  bis 
travels.  The  first  four  of  these  Scavens  be^nmn; 
to  England,  the  three  next  to  Italy,  aixi  the 
last  to  Prussia. 

Miss  Smith,  of  Adwick  Hall  near  Doncas- 
ter,  has  announced  a  publication  of  "  Standi** 
of  Flowers  from  Nature,*'  in  ten  monthly 
numbers.  This,  It  Is  presumed,  will  be  an  ele» 
gaot  work  for  young  ladies;  as,  beside*  the 
example  of  beautiful  coloured  eiieTuvingu,  it 
will  contain  observation*  on  the  principle  of 
colouring. 
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Original  Poetry. 


POETRY. 


Promts*  Utamrr  Qtaene. 

FROM  THE  LEGEND  OF  MONA; 

A  MS.Pdetn. 

»T  BfM.  BBKfcY  aOUA.* 

ROUND  Moan's  Isle  the  billows  sleep, 
And  sparklet  bright  the  dancing  spray, 
-At  each  wild  reek  aid  craggy  steep, 
Is  silverM  by  the  moonVsoft  ray. 

Light  floats  the  sea-gall  on  the  tide, 
The  wearied  fisher  sinks  to  rest  » 

And  not  a  cloud  is  seen  to  glide, 
Reflected  oa  the  ocean's  breast 

Bat  o'er  the  skies,  at  calm,  so  fair, 
What  sounds  of  melting  mosic  flow, 

That,  rising  o'er  the  snsduight  air, 
Pones  the  soft  notes  of  loveood  wee  f 

No  mortal  voice  such  notes  can  raise. 

As  float  along  these  moon-light  skies, 
Wbosesoands  the  ocean's  breath  obey*, 

And  hnsh'd  beneasb  its  influence  diet. 

.  Now  sailing  round  yon  lofty  tower, 

Is  beard  the  sweet,  the  solemn  strain  t 
It  swells  o'er  beauteous  Bertha's  bower, 
Then  dies  in  mnnnurs  o'er  the  main. 

Caa  minstrel's  harp  those  notes  repeat, 

Or  bard  In  loftier  numbers  tell, 
What  was  that  song  so  strange,  so  sweet, 

That  breath'd  that  wild,  that  sad  farewell  ? 

To  minstrel's  harp  it  ne'er  was  given, 

To  poor  a  pare  celestial  strain ; 
To  catch  the  song  that  flows  from  hea? en, 

Must  loftiest  bard  essay  in  vain. 

Then  thou  ( —the  lowest  of  that  race  ,— 
The  vain,  the  fond  attempt  forego ; 

Contented  through  life's  vale  to  trace, 
The  varying  scenes  of  bliss  and  woe. 

99ow  rose  the  morn,  and  o'er  the  tide 

Is  spread  the  bright,  the  smiling  ray  ; 
And  swift  she  bark  is  teen  to  glide, 
.  That  bean  the  Lord  of  Colonsny, 

The  breezes  swell  the  snowy  sail, 

And  foams  the  wave  around  the  oar; 
Tne  lever  chides  the  languid  gale, 
.    And  anxious  views  the  distant  shore. 

High  sweth  his  heart  with  love — with  pride 
United,— can  those  passions  reign  ? 

Ah  !  there  is  teen  his  beauteous  bride, 
And  round  is  spread  her  wide  domain.— 

•       •     "  •       •        e        • 


Hold  o'er  the  passions  a  benignant  reign. 
Is 't  hard  the  harmonious  summit  to  attain, 

Is  t  hard  to  hear  the  Muses'  silver  voice  f 
Did  ever  mortal  mount  the  steep  in  vain, — 

Did  ever  mortal  hear  and  not  rejoice  ? 
Yet  talk  not  of  the  Muses'  mild  rootroui. — 

The  blessings  lavish'd  on  the  girl  I  love, 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  unstained  soul* 

Impart  to  me  a  blessedness  above 
The  song, — the  lyre,-— the  voiotof  fame,— the 
whole 

Of  thy  enjoyments  in  the  Muses'  grove. 

G.  F.  M. 


f  nm  tie  Bejoptto  MwmOm. 

THE  HALL  OF  FLOWE&6.       ^ 
an  rarsa  cbocitd. 
[$*tat  Author  •THobctieW'tWb  VtdcLfffmmtT 
•  «m0 


Wmm  it»  Utaaqr-GMMttt. 

SONNET. 

ART  shoo  a  Poet  N»-thoa  host  learn*  to 

To  Mount  Parnassus,  and  enjoy  bet  skies  \ 
Whence,  as  thou  tell 'at  me,  aery  deities 

*  It  *m  by  aa  vtror  of  the  press  that  this  Jsdy  wm» 
tVnfpwted  Mn,  Ifory  Rolls,  in  tfce  title  to  the  btonti- 
lul  verses  "  VMon  of  SpeckUekr,"  in  onr  Ho.  XVL 


rrm  E  Spirit  a/  Kevan't  tahstfd  eave 
J_      Came  d*rxly  over  the  deep  blue  wave* 

While  theBfialffetblaVd  in  Moaona's delist 
And  ev'ry  spirit  that  loves  the  night 
Was  there  to  gladden  the  jocund  rite, 
But  Gtarvihe  eigh'd,  as  she  wing'd  her  flight, 

"  Why  was  I  not  eatl'd  to  the  Feast  oSuells? 

"  The  blue-ry'd  daughter  of  Lir  h  there, 
And  Um*  sister- virgins  with  golden  hair, 

That  watrh  the  flrrs  of  Kildarna's  shrine: 
Would  my  sandals  of  dewy  mots  profane 
The  shining  track  of  so  fair  a  train  ? 
Or  ft-ar'd  they  the  ires  of  their  boasted  fane 

Would  shrink  from  a  step  to  rude  as  mine  t 

"  O  t  they  gleam  but  in  Pleasure's  noon-tide 

hoar, 
Like  the  meteor-spark  of  the  yellow  flow*r, 

Which  flashes  when  summer*sun beams  glow: 
But  flott'rs  as  bright  Ibrme  sbnll  rise. 
Without  the  bounty  of  snmmer'tkiet, 
Ere  the  eaglet  from  Kevan's  eyrie  Mf 

O'er  the  waters  of  glooasy  Olenaa  sooafc  » 

Alone  by  those  waters  Flngal  stood, 

While  the  grey  mist  hang  over  field  and  flood. 

And  he  thought  of  bis  bride's  far  distant 
bow'rs : 
Ere  he  look/d  again,  the  mist  was  fled  ; 
A  roof  of  garlands  above  fatal  spread, 
And  the  blossoms  that  meteor-Wig haaest  iheu\ 

Were  thejiviag  lamps  of  thitHall  of  Flow's*, 

And  a  thousand  arches  seenrM  to  lean 
On  pillars  of  clnsterM  osiers  green, 

With  those  starry   wreaths  around  them 
hung; 
The  purple  moss  of  Senana's  cave. 
And  the  lilies  that  float  on  Kevan's  wave, 
Were  mingled  the  verdant  hall  to  pave 

Wbene  the  lady  of  beauty -satand  sung. 

ThcwanoVring  sea-maid's  melody, 
Far  beard  at  eve  on  the  silver  sea, 

When  the  pilot  sleeps  and  his  home  b  near, 
Or  the  sweets  the  spirits  of  night  distil 
On  the  hunter's  dream  by  the  lonely  rill, 
Were  not  so  soft  as  the  syren's  trill 

That  mtH<4  and  dwelt  in  Fingal'sear. 
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ite  runt  was  brown  on  the  warrior's  shield, 
The  roe  had  slept  oo  the  battle-field, 

Ere  he  thought  of  bis  love's  forsaken  bow'ra; 
Then  the  lady  of  beauty  said,  and  sigh'd, 
"  Retain  and  smile  on  toy  bloe-cy'd  bride. 
Bat  take  this  living  lamp  to  guide 

Thy  steps  again  to  my  Hall  of  Flow'rs." 

The  Chief  has  sought  his  father's  ball. 

Bat  where  is  the  pamp  of  the  banoerd  wall 

Thatfrown'd  over  lofty  Inistairn  ? 

x  The  thistle  oo  Fingal's  hearth  has  grown. 

Hie  wild  doe  sleeps  on  his  altar  stone — 

Bat  a  voice  like  the  harp  of  Tara's  tone 

Came  sweetly  from  the  moss-green  cairn. 

"  Thy  brow  is  farrow'd — thy  veins  are  cold  I 
Thrice  a  hundred  years  have  roll'd, 

Since  thy  sprit  bent  to  Glorvine's  spells  $ 
Thou  bad'st  slept  on  earth  in  holy  rest, 


"  The  spirits  that  feed  unholy  mirth 
Lark  in  the  painted  gems  of  earth 

That  darkly  in  poisoo'd  fames  decay ; 
And  the  spirit  that  roles  a  maiden's  dream 
Lies  hid  in  the  pearl  beneath  a  stream, 
Til'  toucbM  by  the  cold  moon's  roving 

It  rises  to  aid  her  changeful  sway. 

"  And  those  that  kindle  a  warrior's  breast 
In  the  bright  green  emerald  love  to  rest, 

Whose  ray  can  the  serpent's  eye  appal  j 
But  the  spirit  oftruth  and  freedom  dwells 
In  tne  wild  flowers  deep  among  Erin's  dells  j 
She  came  not  to  grace  thy  feast  of  shells, 

Nor  sat  as  a  guest  in  flaga^'s  ball. 

«  I  bless'd  them  not,  and  their  pomp  is  past— 
Thy  walls  have  crumbled  before  the  blast, 

While  I  shew'd  thee  the  bliss  of  my  secret 
bowers; 
1  have  breath'd  on  thy  soul,  and  thou  art  mine  I 
The  living  lamp  of  my  throne  is  thine ; 
And  when  Fingal's  race  shall  see  it  shine, 

Thy  Erin  shall  be  my  realm  of  flowers." 

The  Chief  was  gone  ere  the  day-star  rose— 
A  thousand  crystal  columns  close 

The  path  be  trod  on  that  sainted  shore  : 
And  a  giant  hand  from  the  deep  blue  wave 
Came  forth  the  living  lamp  to  save  ;— 
The  harp  still  rings  over  Fingal's  grave, 

Bat  the  mighty  lamp  is  seen  no  more.       V. 

From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

TO    AN    HYPOCRITE. 

£*  Miss  D.  P.  Campbbll. 

THY  heart  is  bard— thou  hast  no  tear 
Like  that  which  drops  from  Pity's  eye, 
Her  angel  voice  was  never  dear, 

Nor  can  thy  bosom  heave  the  sigh, 
The  tender  sigh  1  fat-others'  anguish.— 
Then  haste  thee— to  thy  pleasure  fly, 
And  leave  me  here  in  grief  to  languish. 

Yet  thou  hast  said — perhaps  bast  swonv— 
,  Thy  soul  was  tenderness  and  truth ! 
Go,  Hypocrite  I  thou  canst  not  mourn 

O'er  a  bruU'd  heart,  and  blasted  youtb, 
With'ring  away  with  grief  and  sorrow  1 

Or,  if  tbou  dost,  I  fear,  in  sooth, 
'Tisbut  the  semblance  thou  dost  borrow. 

Yet  thou  canst  talk,  oh.  wond'rous  well ! 

Of  sympathy  and  feeling  too ; 
And  bid  thy  changeful  bosom  swell 


With  pity  that  it  never  knew, 
And  seem  all  tenderness  and  passion ! 

Yes  !  to  thy  baser  nature  true. 
Thou  weep'st,  and  why  r— it  is  the 

TO  AN  OLD  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT. 
By  Jftss  D.  P.  Cakfbbu. 

WHILE  some  of  their  fictitious  lyres 
A  mournful  farewell  take, 
Deep  tones  of  sorrow  from  thy  wires, 

My  trembling  Angers  wake : 
What  though  thy  tones  were  wild  and  rude, 

Yet  oft  they  pleas'd  mine  ear, 
They  ckarm'd  my  hours  of  solitude, 

And  sweeten'd  every  tear  I 
Partner  of  many  a  lonely  boar, 

And  soother  of  its  pain, 
Farewell ! — thy  soft  consoling  power 

Shall  never  charm  again  I 
Then  fare-thee-well ! — for  we  most  part— 
A  lighter  hand,  a  gayer  heart 

May  wake  thy  notes  with  better  skill  i— 
With  more  of  music's  art, 

A  sadder  never  will ! 


O 


THE    LAST  JUDGMENT. 

by  J.  Edmestow,  jun, 

NCE,  yet  to  be,  when  Time  shall  quit  his 
_     seat, 

His  woof  exhausted,  and  bis  web  complete ; 
When  the  great  wheel  of  ages  shall  be  staled, 
And  all  th*  eternal  purposes  fulfilled  5 — 
The  spirit-breathing  trump  of  God  snail  sound; 
And  all  creation  with  the  blast  resound  ; 
The  sea  shall  hear, and  heave  heiself  distreafd: 
The  earth  shall  bear,and  rend  her  sable  breast; 
And  flesh  to  join  its  flesh,  and  bone  rttffeme, 
Journey  through  jarring  atoms  to  its  own ; 
Then  Death's  cold  captiv 


Aeep? 


I  captives,  each  one  in  his 


Bound  fast  ia  chains  of  adamantine  sleep, 
Shall  feel  the  warm,the  conscious  tide  adv 


And  inch  by  inch  awaken  from  their  trance. 
When  Conscience  shall  resume  her  sway  oaee 

more, 
With  deeper  sting,  and  deadlier  than  before ; 
And  Memory  assist  her  to  portray 
Th'  unpardon'd  sins  of  many  a  far-past  day : 
How  fain  would  some  from  God  in  judgment 

then, 
Shrink  to  their  sepulchres  and  worms  again  I 
Yet  there  are  some,  who  even  in  that  day, 
Shall  bear  no  harm  and  suffer  no  dismay, 
Bnt  rise  triumphant  from  a  world  on  fire, 
Fresh  as  the  phoenix  from  her  funeral  pyre  1 
Their'sisa  heavenly  throoe^ deathless  crown; 
Their  son  of  Haffikess  shall  ne'er  go  down  1 
But,  passing  on  to  glories  yet  before, 
A  cloudless  and  unbounded  senith  soar. 
Ages  and  ages  vanish'd,  yet  shall  be 
But  the  commencement  of  eternity  t 
And  that  eternity  they  all  shall  know 
Omnipotence  of  blessing  can  bestow. 

From  me  Monthly  Msgudne,  October  MIT. 
TO  MARY'S  EYE. 

A  language  breathes  from  oat  thee, ' 
Thoulitde  gem  of  light! 
And  Harmony's  about  thee* 

O'er  teeming  with  delight. 
How  finely  we  adore  thee, 

Thou  soul-condensing  light  I 
Earth's  conquest  is  before  thee, 
Majestically  bright.  J.W. 
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LEGENDS   OF  LAMPIDOSA. 

Erop  tjte  fimffflfn  gajpuape,  October  1817, 
THE  EN PLI8HWOMAK. 

ABOUT  that  period  of  the  seven-  pouring  mead  "intotfce  long  blue  horn 
teenth  century  when  the  repub-  of  ancient  silver."  Xike  passionate  men 
lican  enemies  of  King  Charles,  even  in  in  general.  Sir  Bevil  *ras  capable  of 
the  opinion  of  their  most  active  leader,  abundant  kindness,  as  the  heavy  dew  in 
bad  medicined  the  Parliament  till  they  hot  climates  atones  for  the  sun's  excess; 
tiad  brought  it  into  a  consumption,  and  He  had  a  niece,  to  whom,  in  defiance  of 
reformed  the  nation  "  as  a  man  wipeth  the  plain  names  which  then  prevailed,  ha 
i  dish  and  turneth  it  upside  down,"  Sir  had  given  the  poetical  oue  of  Amaranth, 
3evil  De  Grey  retired  in  disgust  to  his  .promising  to  add  his  whole  estate  at  his 
nausiou  near  Worcester.  He  was  a  death.  She  grew  up  well  resembling  the 
nan  whose  faults  would  have  been  very  aromatic  and  unfading  flower  whose 
ew  if  his  Christian  neighbours  had  appellation  she  bore.  There  was  in  her 
jdged  as  mercifully  as  the  recording  thoughts,  her  countenance,  and  her 
ngel  of  Mahomet,  who  is  said  to  register  voice,  such  an  equal  and  combining 
o  errors  committed  when  a  Turk  is  sweetness,  that  it  tinctured  whatever 
ltoxicated,  in  a  passion,  or  not  arrived  came  within  her  influence.  She  was 
t  years  of  discretion.  Though  he  had  the  sole  conductress  of  her  uncle's  bouse- 
ow  lived  half  a  century,  he  was  very  hold,  and  her  presence  always  ensured 
r  from  those  years, — having  a  high  re-  that  comfort  for  which  other  languages 
►ect  for  drinking,  as  a  part  of  old  Eng-  have  no  name,  though  it  implies  the  most 
ih  hospitality;  and  for  fits  of  passion,  trauquil  kind  of  happiness.  But  his 
jcause,  as  he  said,  a  hail-storm  is  better  seclusion  and  the  modesty  of  her  nature 
an  a  fog.  The  churlish  Puritans  of  allowed  her  few  recreations  except  her 
ose  days  saw  nothing  to  alarm  them  in  embroidery  frame,  her  virginals,  and  the 
e  eccentricities  of  an  old  cavalier,  gardens  of  Bevil  Lodge,  until  her  twenty- 
ioae  attachment  to  the  ancient  order  of  first  birth-clay,  when  her  uncle  declared 
ings  shewed  itself  chiefly  in  a  super-  bis  intention  to  distinguish  it  by  a  revival 
tious  fondness  for  half-forgotten  cere-  of  the  ancient  English  tnaygames  and 
>nies.  He  kept  a  falconer,  a  buffoon,  pastime  of  riding  the  ring.  For  this 
d  a  decrepit  Welsh  musician,  who  purpose  a  large  square*  was  staked  and 
derstood  all  the  songs  of  his  ancestor  fenced  with  ropes,  having  also  two  bars 
laliessin,  and  especially  his  custom  of  »  ^  gfaiu't  .(utiajottiai. 

3D    Ath  ck box.  Vol.  2. 
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at  the  lower  end,    through,  which  the  ing.    The  ranger,  in  the  shape  of  a  drag- 
actors  passed  and  repassed.     Six  young  on,  yelled  and  shook  his  wings  admira- 
meu  entered  first,  clothed  in  leathern  biy ;  but  the  most  exquisite  sport  pro- 
jerkins,  with  woodmen's  axes  upon  their  ceeded  from  a  light  slender  boy,  with  small 
shoulders  and  large  garlands  of  ivy-leaves  bells  attached  to  bis  knees  and  ancles,  who 
and  sprigs  of  hawthorn.    Then  followed  capered  between  the  two  monsters,  throw* 
six  village  girls,  dressed  in  blue  kirtles  ing  meal  slily  into  the  gazers9  faces,  and 
with  primrose- wreaths,  leading  a  fine  rapping  their  heads  with  a  bladder  tied  to 
sleek    cow,    decorated  by  ribbons  of  his  staff.     This  actor  used  these  privileges 
varibus  colours  intertwined  with  flowers,  of  the  may-game  with  so  much  activity, 
and  the  horns  tipped  with  gold.    .These  that  fl&Bevil  was  not  surprised  when  he 
were  succeeded  by  six  foresterajp  green  appeared  at  the  trial  of  archery  which 
tunics,  hoods,  and  hose ;  each'  carrying  ended  the  pageant,  and  proved  himself 
a  bugle-horn  attached  to  a  silk '  baldrick,  the  most  successful  marksman.  The  good 
which  he  sounded  as  he  passed   the  old  Baronet  beckoned  him  with  his  own 
frontier.     Sir  Bevil's  chief  falconer  per-  hand  to  receive  the  crown  of  laurel  and 
sonified  Robin  Hood,  and  came  next,  ribbons  from  Amaranth,  and  waited  with 
attired  in  a  bright  grass-green  vest  fringed  some  curiosity,  while  he  untied  his  mask 
with  gold,  his  hood  and  hose  of  parti-  and  beard  of  wire,  to  see  by  whom  the 
coloured    blue  and  white.     Ho  had  a  character  of  "Much  the  Miller*' had  been 
large  garland  of  rose-buds  on  his  head,  so  well  performed.    But  joy,  triumph, 
a  bow  bent  in  his  hand,  and  a  sheaf  of  and  other  sensations,  had  called  such  new 
arrows  at  his  girdle,  with  a  rich  blue  expression  into  the  stripling's  face,that  Sir 
baldrick  to  support  his  bugle-horn  and  Bevil  hardly  recollected  his  idiot  enter- 
gilt  dagger.      Ten  attendants  followed  tainer,  Deaf  Archibald,  whom  he  had 
him  in  green  garments,  with  bows  and  cherished  many  years  in  his  household  as 
arrows.     Two  maidens  strewed  flowers  a  successor  to  his  established  fool.     Ne- 
before  Amaranth  herself,  who  obeyed  body  knew  any  thing  of  Archibald,  except 
her  uncle's  absolute  command  by  ap-  that  he  had  wandered  alone  to  Sir  Bevirs 
pearing  as  princess  of  the  revels  in  an  domain  in  the  utmost  misery  of  neglected 
antique  watcliet-coloured  tunic  reaching  childhood,  half-naked,  half-famished, and 
to  the  ground,  over  which  she  wore  #,  with  even  more  stupidity  than  deafness 
white  linen  surcoat  with  loose  sleeves,  usually  creates.      Notwithstanding  bis 
fringed  with    silver,   and  very    neatly  deplorable  tatters,  the  frightful  vacancy 
plaited :    her  girdle  of    silver  brocade  of  bis  large  hazel  eyes,  and  the  idiot 
formed  a  double  bow  on  the  left  side,  grin  which  widened  his  elf-like  face,  ha 
and  her  long  flaxen  hair,  divided  into  gained  an  advocate  in  Amaranth,  who 
many  ringlets,  flowed  oter  her  shoulders,  humbly  entreated  her  uncle  to  allow  him 
covered  on  the  top  of  her  head  by  a  net-  bread  and  shelter  in  his  kitchen.     There 
work  caul  of  gold,  adorned  with  a  wreath  the  poor  boy  found  willing  patrons  among 
of  violets.     Two  other  village-maidens,  the  domestics,  and  his  fantastic  gestures, 
in    sky-coloured    rockets    or    surcoats  joined  to  some  good-nature,  introduced 
girdled  with  crimson,  in  the  fashion  of  him  to  Sir  Bevil's  notice.      Amaranth 
Henry  the  Sixth's  reign,  and  crowned  formed  a  language  suited  to  his  capad- 
with  violets  and  cowslips,  followed  the  ty,  and  by    very  slow    degrees,    and 
young  heiress.     Then  entered  the  may-  most  patient  kindness,  taught   him  to 
pole,  drawn  by  eight  fine  oxen,  loaded  read  and  write.     Though  impenetrably 
with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  flowers,  round  deaf,  he  comprehended  her  least  whis- 
their  gilded  horns ;  while  the  hobby-  per ;  and  about  his  sixteenth  year,  bad 
horse  and  the  dragon  closed  the  proces-  begun  to  imitate  the   exercises  of  his 
eion.      Horns  sounded,  the  spectators  rustic  companions .  with  a  kind  of  me- 
t  shouted,  the  woodmen  and  village-girls  chanical  instinct  when  the  birth-day  of 
danced  round  it,  and  the  chief  minstrel  his  benefactress  was  celebrated.     At  the 
played  on  his  bagpipes  accompanied  by  may-games  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
the  pipe  and  tabor.     Sir  Bevil's  jester  to  represent  the  farcical  personage  called 
performed  the  hobby-horse  with  great  skill  "  Much  the  Miller,"  and  his  ingenious 
in  ambling,  trotting,  galloping,  and  frisk-  mimicries    excelled   expectation  ;     bat 
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when  Amaranth  placed  the  prize-garland  who  had  disappeared  also.  But  the 
on  his  head,  his  vacant  countenance  was  search  was  strict,  and  the  crowd,  whose 
suddenly  and  strongly  convulsed,  he  first  occupation  had  been  so  mirthful, 
gasped  for  breath,  and  burst  into  tears,  were  soon  dispersed  to  alarm  the  neigh- 
From  that  moment  sensibility  and  reason  bourbood.  Silent  dismay  prevailed  in 
seemed  to  have  awakened  together.  Sir  the  lodge  itself,  where  the  Chaplain,  his 
Bevil  mistook  the  first  blush  of  conscious  patron's  confidential  inmate,  endeavoured 
pride  for  the  common  shame  of  stupid  to  secure  caution  among  the  household, 
ignorance,  and,  laughing,  promised  to  Many  of  the  elders  understood  his  fears 
admit  him  among  the  riders  at  the  ring,  that  some  political  enmity  or  stratagem 
A  long  thick  rope  was  stretched  across  was  hidden  under  this  seeming  accident. 
the  square,  supported  by  stakes  placed  All  agreed  in  lamenting  that  a  cherished 
parallel,  and  a  strong  pole  erected  about  whim  bad  tempted  their  good  master  to 
four  yards  high.  From  it  hung  a  ring,  hazard  an  exhibition  which,  however 
or  small  circle  of  brass,  with  two  small  harmless  and  unconnected  with  royal 
springs  affixed  to  the  top,  and  thrust  into  pageantry,  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
a  brazen  socket,  which  gave  way  when  jealous  republicans  in  power.  In  the 
the  point  of  the  lance  entered  the  ring,  dead  of  that  fatal  night,  a  party  of  the 
and  allowed  it  to  be  drawn  out  without  searchers  returned,  bringing  with  thera 
damage.  Two  of  Sir  Bevil's  serving-  the  blue  velvet  doublet  worn  by  one  of 
men,  equipped  as  heralds,  in  tabards  the  pretended  squires  at  the  may-game, 
richly  embroidered  witb^lver  and  gold,  They  had  found  it  in  a  lonely  thicket, 
firet  entered  the  lists  with  trumpets,  and  traces  of  blood  among  the  withered 
followed  by  five  seeming  knights  in  leaves  bad  induced  them  to  dig  under 
tilting  habits  of  silver  brocade,  scarlet  some  earth  slightly  heaped  together.  It 
mantles,  and  'striped  sattin  bonnets,  at-  covered  the  body  of  a  man  whose  cap  and 
tended  by  as  many  bare-headed  squires  under-coat  bore  the  badge  of  Cromwell's 
in  one  livery  of  blue  velvet  and  orange-  party,  though  remnants  of  a  silk  baldrick 
tawny  sattin.  All  rode  well-mounted  apd  blue  hose  proved  that  he  had  been 
r^efore  the  pavilion  where  Sir  Bevil  and  one  of  the  May-day  lancers.^  Conscious 
his  niece  were  seated,  and  asked  per-  of  the  danger  which  might  involve  them- 
missioo  to  ride  three  courses  at  the  ring,  selves  if  this  man's  blood  was  found  upon 
Archibald  stood  silently  beneath  it,  them,  the  yeomen  bad  closed  up  his 
viewing  these  mock  candidates  with  a  grave,  and  returned  to  Bevil  Lodge  with 
countenance  in  which  the  light  of  sudden  only  his  blue  doublet  carefully  concealed 
intellect  seemed  struggling  with  confused  in  a  sack.  The  Chaplain  undertook  to 
and  gloomy  feelings.  He  cast  a  glance  preserve  it,  and,  when  he  had  diajmisst-d 
of  shame  and  anger  at  his  own  dress,  and  Sir  Bevil's  honest  tenants,  placed  it  in 
retired  among  the  crowd.  But  when  the  most  secret  repository  of  the  Lodge, 
the  successful  competitor  struck  his  lance  for  amongst  the  folds  he  had  perceived 
into  the  ring,  and  advanced  to  receive  traces  of  fingers  dipped  in  meal  which 
the  usual  recompense  of  an  ivy  wreath  bad  adhered  to  the  blue  velvet ;  and  be 
from  Amaranth,  an  uplifted  hand  was  guessed,  but  dared  not  ask  himself  to 
suddenly  seen,  and  Sir  Bevil,  hastily  believe,  that  the  wearer's  death  had  been 
leaning  forward,  received  a  pistol-shot  in  caused  by  Archibald,  perhaps  in  ven- 
his  breast.  No  one  doubted  that  it  had  geance  for  Sir  Bevil's.  Few,  except  the 
been  levelled  at  the  lancer,  but  cries  of  Chaplain,  expected  the  fortitude  shewn 
indignation  and  grief  from  the  crowd  by  Amaranth  on  this  disastrous  occasion, 
shewed  their  devotion  to  their  patron.  In  But  as  iron  may  be  found  in  honey,  aud 
the  first  moment  of  astonishment,  none  both  oil  and  iron  in  water,  he  was  not 
remembered  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  surprised  to  discover  the  softness,  suavity, 
square;  and  till  Sir  Bevil's  body  had  and  strength,  united  in  her  character, 
been  conveyed  into  his  hall,  scarcely  any  She  received  the  counsels  of  the  good 
perceived  that  the  five  masked  lancers  pastor,  and  enforced  his  orders  with*  a 
and  their  attendants  had  disappeared,  quiet  and  sober  firmness  which  excited 
Their  flight  fixed  upon  tbem  the  suspicion  emulation  among  ber  servants.  They 
•vhich  had  begun  to  rest  on  Archibald,  had  all  grown?  grey  in  her  uncle's  service, 
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«nd  the?  deserved  to  be  entrusted  with  *  ShS"  ah*  seid>  «  toy  tlitcM^  rick-bed 
her  safety.  It  was  boo*  whispered  never  had  any  otter  attendant  e*eept 
amongst  them  that  Sir  Bevil  atitl  livedo  myself,  and  many  Inters  bar*  passed 
and  was  allowed  by  his  family-surgeon  since  he  lost  all  hope  of  Kfe.  The  Pte- 
to  hope  for  some  months'  existence,  if  not  tector  will  not  think  it  amiss  that  be 
for  recovery.  But  no  one  entered  his  should  die  under  his  own  toe?  m  yen* 
apartment  except  that  sungeon,  the  chap-  custody;  Permit  toe  to  etfftsider  yrrt 
lain,  and  his  netca,  whoseskilful  assiduity  my  honourable  fetfttt  this  night,  aM  te 
Was  admirable.  Archibald's  name  was  morrow,  if  you  desire  it,  I  wiH  nfeettfe- 
nevar  mentioned  in  her  presence,  and  in  pany  my  uncle's  body  to  Lettdon."--* 
her  cares  for  the  invalid  all  remembrance  "If  be  is  dying,"  said  the  LtefttBnaBt; 
«fthe  fugitive  seemed  to  be  absorbed,  in  an  agitated  vofoe— "If*"  added  the 
But  the  chaplain,  Who  had  seen  the  Chaplain,  "if  the  Kvih£  e*pe&  ftfttobuv, 
gradual  unfolding*  of  his  character,  they  Will  shew  H  to  the  dying—**  aft 
thought  of  the  unhappy  young  man  with  all  your  hostages." 
fatherly  tenderness,  and  of  his  probable  Cromwell  a  officer  looked  frrtlcsMi 
fate  with  deep  regret.  Fearful  to  pre-  on  the  silver  hairs  of  the  fcfteplafo,  *tiH 
serve  an  evidence  against  him,  yet  un-  Wiore  earnestly  On  Amaranth,  and  Wis 
willing  to  break  the  clue  of  justice,  he  eWed  Vy  the  holiness  ofegs  and  of  fnno* 
stood  by  his  hearth  alone  at  midnight,  cence.  He  bowed  end  stepped  bad 
frying  the  ill-fated  doublet  tn  his  hand  with  that  compassionate  fcfodnesft  which 
^  ©ver  the  jlame  to  which  he  had  half-de-  few  men  kfe  MwilKng  to  shew  if  they 
tacmined  to  consign  it,  when  the  gate-  are  told  that  they  possess  it  Bathede- 
ffaellrang  loudly.  Sir  Bevil's  mansion  dined  either  refreshment  or  Venose ;  and 
had  no  moat,  no  garrison,  no  means  of  directing  Ms  sergeant  to  place  v%ifsat 
resistance;  and  while  the  (righted  ser-  guards  below  and  round  the  thfenaion,  he 
▼ants  gathered  together  to  warn  him  that  announced  that  the  gallery  before  Sir 
armed  horsemen  stood  round  the  walls,  Bevil's  chamber-doer  would  be  bis  owe 
the  old  mas,  defended  only  by  bis  white  station  during  the  night  Atoarsnth 
hairs  and  the  surplice  which  he  hastily  retired  submissively  into  that  chamber, 
put  oo,  stationed  himself  opposite  %he  followed  by  the  chaplain,  but  not  by  the  t 
door,  and  seeing  h  burst  open  by  the  young  lieutenant,  to  Whom  she  offered 
assailants,  advanced  to  meet  their  leader,  the  key  with  a  grace  which  forbade  him 
He  was  a  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  to  accept  it  He  only  laid  it  on  me 
a  Cromwelltan  lieutenant;  and  when  he  ground  at  her  feet,  and  placed  his  sword 
saw  only  an  aged  priest  and  a  few  tram-  upon  it,  signifying  that  her  confidence 
bling  servants,  he  ordered  his  soldiers,  to  was  guarded  by  his  honour, 
file  peaceably  into  the  hall.  Then  When  Amaranth  found  herself  alone 
•hewing  the  Protector's  order,  he  de-  with  the  chaplain  near  her  nodes  bed, 
tnanded  the  person  of  Sir  Bevil  De  Grey,  her  glance  informed  him  What  was  most 
which  he  was  instructed  to  convey  in  necessary.  He  was  going  %o  rats*  the 
safe  custody  to  London,  where  a  trial  trap  door  which  lay  concealed  near  the 
awaited  him  for  outraging  the  Com-  hearth,  when  it  slid  from  beneath  his 
mon wealth  by  a  profane  pageant,  and  by  hand,  and  Archibald  presented  himself 
causing  one  of  its  soldiers  to  be  massa-  — Archibald,  no  longer  gazing  wfth  die 
cred.  At  this  last  intimation  the  chap-  sullen  indifference  of  idiotism,  but  pate 
lain  trembled,  as  he  remembered  that  he  as  dead),  with  fierce  eyes,  and  two  pistols 
bad  left  the  soldier's  tunic  half-consumed  clenched  in  his  hands.  **  Shall!  kill 
upon  his  hearth.  But  he  walked  up-  him  ?"  he  said,  in  a  stifled  voice,  with  a 
stairs  with  a  steady  step,  followed  by  the  look  towards  the  door  which  needed  no 
young  commander  alone,  till  he  reached  words  to  explain  it.  4gnaranth  forbade 
the  firstcorrtdornear8irBevjrs  chamber,  him  by  one  of  those  gestures  so  foil  of 
There  he  paused,  and  was  going  to  speak,  eloquence;  and  be,  resigning  his  wea- 
when  Amaranth  came  forward  to  meet  pons  to  the  chaplain,  held  her  in  a  long 
them.  Her  calm  air,  her  beauty,  add  and  passionate  embrace.  Bat  suddenly 
the  gende  sound  of  her  voice,  touched  pointing  to  the  curtained  conch,  she 
the  ooomsnooer  with  respectful  .pity—  whispered— «  He  must  go  to-night,  and 
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i»slantly!«s-4nad  tfat  way."^— "  Let  tha  Wfcfds  weto  not  necaaary  to  tell  that  he 
chaplain  shew  it,"  replit*!  Archibald*-  mHnuled  to  befriend  then.  He  easily 
44  I  must  stay  here  to  guard  you."—  conceive  into  how  much  p**il  the  young 
44  He  will  need  yoa  both,"  she  answered;  man  had  plunged  himself  by  sacrificing 
44  I  need  hut  One." — "  May  the  blessing  his  uncle's  assassin ;  and  supposed  it  a 
of  that  Almighty  One  rest  here !"  said  sufficient  reason  for  bis  mysterious  can- 
tbe  Chaplain,  laying  his  hands  On  Archi*  ceelment  ill  this  chamber*  what*  ha 
bakl  and  Amaranth  as  they  still  clung  nevar  suspected  that  another  fugitive  had 
together.  The  occupier  of  the  couch  been  hidden.  It  was  agreed  that  Archt- 
ctepped  from  it*  covered  completely  by  bald  should  femaftl  secreted,  white  the 
a  larga  dark  cloak,  and  followed  bis  two  Ltetrtenant  returned  to  mtify  Sir  Devils 
guides  dotfrn  a  secret  passage,  leaving  death  to  Oomwell.  For  that  purpoet 
Amaranth  with  no  living  companion.  *     he  departed   instantly,  bat  before  his 

When  day-light  had  begun,  the  doot  arrival  in  Lender  the  Protett^r  had  eat 
of  Sir  Devil's  chamber  was  opened  by  his  fired,  and  in  die  cenfoskm  which  follow* 
chaplain  to  Cromwell's'  commissioner  ed>  Amaranth's  inheritance  escaped  con- 
44  Enter,  Sir,"  said  Amaranth,  wi*  a  fiscatio*.  When  Chartes  Mm  Sacond 
cowotenawce  terribly  pale  and  calnv—  made  his  first  public  tour  trough  En* 
44  your  prisoner  is  ready  to  attend  yon."  gfend>  she  still  li ml  in  Bevil  Lodge  with 
The  Keutettant  looked  between  thecal  her  venerable  chaplain.  Chadeslsjpoed 
tains  of  the  bod,  and  saw  Sir  Bevil  in  his  at  hfer  table;  and  while  hr  )hi1|nflibri 
ebroud.  Hedtew  foacMhuddering,cast  in  a  full  bowl  rf  wkio*  said*  .with  his* 
bis  eyes  On  a  conch  which  stood  near,  usual  gallant  gaiety — "  I  wear  this  asjjt 
and  exclaimed,  "  You  have  deceived  of  forest-green,  madam,  to  rviwmd  J3ij| 
»w— this  room  has  had  another  inhab-  of  the  May-day  when  1  first  appeared  in 
itant,  or  I  shook!  have  been  admitted  it  No  one  knew,  except  yourself,  that 
sooner  to  witness  this — Many  days  may  your  good  uncle  devised  the  pageant  to 
have  paajt  since  Sir  Bevil's  death,  and  favour  my  secret  visit  hero.  I  hope  you 
some  secret  reason  has  caused  its  con-  have  preserved  your  white*  tunic  and 
cealment." — Archibald  sprang  from  fee*,  watchet-colooml  mantle  to  be  worn  as 
neath  tbe  couch — u  There  is  no  longer  a  bridal-dress  when  I  give  you  away  in 
any  concealment — I  was  the  living  pri  -  marriage."  Amaranth  replied,  that  she 
soner  in  this  room — I  am  her  brother,  **  should  always  keep  with  honour  what 
and  the  punisher  of  that  vile  soldier  who  she  had  worn  on  a  day  of  good  fortune 
destroyed  our  uncle."  to  England." — "  And  this,     added  the 

Perceiving  the  confused  astonishment  graceful  Monarch,  "  ought  to  be  a 
of  the  Lieutenant  and  Amaranth's  fortunate  day  for  one  of  my  subject*, 
speechless  agony,  the  Chaplain  attempted  The  Lieutenant  who  would  not  leave 
"tbo  dangerous  task  of  explanation. —  old  Oliver  without  a  just  cause,  will  not 
44  This  young  man,"  said  he,  "  is  tbe  leave  Charles  for  a  bad  one.  I  was  not 
natural  son  of  a  proscribed  and  unfor-  his  King  when  he  was  my  enemy ;  and 
tunate  father,  who  perished  on  thescaffbld.  now  I  am  his  King,  I  am  honud  to  be 
Even  his  uncle  did  not  know  him.  I  his  friend.  I  have  appointed  him  my 
feared  Sir  Bevil's  eccentricities,  and  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
trusted  only  his  sister  with  the  secret,  promised  him  the  noblest  woman  in 
Her  kindness  rescued  him  from  idiotism  England." — The  sovereign's  will  was 
—her  courage  has  sheltered  his  life — if  obeyed,  and  bis  nuptial  gift  was  a  gold 
your  duty  requires  you  to  sacrifice  it,  bos  containing  a  wreath  resembling  the 
remember  I  am  her  accomplice."  violet  crown  she  had  worn  on  May-day, 

The  republican  officer  was  con  founded  but  composed  of  precious  stones;  and 
by  a  scene  so  new  and  beautiful.  He  the  patent  of  her  brother's  peerage,  as  a 
looked  at  the  sister  lying  senseless  in  the  recompense  for  the  faithful  escort  be  gave 
arms  of  her  brother,  whose  life  seemed  his  King  from  tbe  death-chamber  of  Sir 
tier's,  and  at  the  aged  chaplain,  who  Bevil.  How  wisely  and  how  happily 
loved  them  as  a  father.  Tears,  perhaps  Amaranth  performed  the  duties  of  a 
the  first  be  had  ever  shed,  escaped  from  wife  and  mother,  appears  best  in  her  own 
bis  eyes  as  he  gavebisjiand  to  Archibald,  words  to  her  son* 
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"  Be  innocent  as  a  dove  and  wise  as  a  Eunoraian  Society,  wben  be  bad  finish* 

terpen  t  in  all  affairs  that  concern  your  ed  his  task  of  reading  aloud — "the  seven 

estate  and  reputation.     Be  charitable  in  heroines  of  these  legends  seem  to  repre- 

thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  think  no  sent  the  characters  of  women   in  their 

time  well  spent  which  tends  not  to  im-  seven  ages — the  first  lores*  tbe  second 

prove  your  mind,  health,  or  honour,  reasons,  the  third  exhibits,  tbe  fourth 

Remember  your  father,  of  whom  I  can  mauages,the  fifth  cheats,  the  sixth  scolds, 

draw  no  just  picture  unless  God  shall  and  the  seventh  gives  advice.     I  suppose 

bless  me  with  his  likeness  in  yourself,  the  hive  of  females  from  whence  they 

We  had  but  one  soul  between  us,  and  came  resembles  their  own  composition 

we  so  studied  each  other  that  we  knew  But,    brother  Bertram,    where  is 

our  loves  and  resentments  were  the  your  promised  explanation  of  the  means 
same.  He  used  to  say  I  managed  his  by  which  you  obtained  them  ?" — "  Yon 
household  and  servants  wholly,  yet  I  will  find  it,"  I  replied,  "  in  this  supple- 
always  governed  myself  and  them  by  ment  to  the  last. — My  modern  Englisb- 
his  commands.  His  judgment  was  perfect  woman  resembles  Sir  Bevifs  heiress 
in  every  cast,  except  when  he  judged  bis  only  in  having  a  short  tunic,  a  great 
enemies,  whom  he  never  punished ;  and  many  flowers  on  her  head,  and  a  dull 
his  memory  perfect  in  retaining  every  brother :  but  wben  we  have  seen  all,  we 
thing  but  injuries.9'  seven  philosophers  may  amead  our  £fe> 

TRiis  happy  and  virtuous  pair  were  norota,  tr  law  of  happiness,  and  comfort 

buried  in  one  grave  in  Ware  Church,  ourselves    by  remembering    the    good 

and  their    honourable    epitaph  was —  primate  of  Aquitaine's  maxim — "  The 

**He  was  a  brave  Englishman,  and  his  wisest  err  seven  times" — Mr.Phitowhini 

wife  an  Englishwoman"  sighed,  and    began  the    short  modem 

#  •••«*•  supplement  which  concluded  his  labours. 

u  Really,"  said  tbe  Secretary  of  the  V. 


From  tbe  Sporting  Magazine,  September  1817* 

SINGULARITY  IN  THE  BEAR  OF  GREENLAND. 

BEFORE  we  enter  on  the  more  im-  in  our  provincial  prints,  tend  in  tbe  least 
mediate  and  professed  part  of  this  to  clear  up  the  point,  though  his  and 
subject,  it  may  be  worth  while,  as  connec-  other  ships  bare,  without  obstruction  or 
ted  with  natural  philosophy,  briefly  to  impediment,(sucb  as  here  retarded  all  fot- 
Dotice  a  country,  which,  from  the  intense  mor  navigators,  specially  commissioned 
severity  of  its  climate,  is  apparently  more  to  explore,)  penetrated  this  last  summer, 
gemote;  and  so  situated,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
to  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  man.  Not-  distance  towards  the  confines  of  the 
withstanding  the  many  attempts  which  North  Pole.  Of  the  continuance  of 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  whole  the  Greenland  coast,  however,  beyond 
of  Greenland,  its  formation  and  extent  a  certain  point  northward,  we  are  as  u fl- 
are so  little  known,  as  to  constitute  a  certain  as  we  were  before  ;  important  as 
continual  subject  of  debate,  with  all  who  is  the  fact,  that  ice  has  this  season  disap- 
•peculate  in  geographical  definitions,  peared  to  so  unheard-of  an  extent,  in  what 
Some  contend  that  the  tract  of  coast  is  is  denominated  the  Frozen  Ocean  of  tbe 
here  so  extensive,  as  to  form  a  connec-  North.  This,  though  a  peculiarity  wor- 
tJon  between  Europe  and  America  ;  with  thy  of  insertion  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
others,  a  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  which  may  yet  prove  but  of  a  temporary  nature, 
of  them  it  was  an  appendage ;  whilst  a  and  may  hereafter  serve  only  to  excite 
third  opinion  represents  it  as  insula-  wonder,  why  farther  exploring  to  the 
ted,  as  mostly  a  *  terra  incognita?  north  was  not  effected,  when  alone  pos- 
and  as  only  of  nominal  consequence  in  sibly  it  might  have  been  in  the  power  of 
our  terrene  system.  Nor  does  the  late  man  so  to  do.  That  Greenland  is  par- 
report  of  a  Bremen  Captain,  as  quoted  tially  inhabited,  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
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oertained,  though    to  a  European  con-   shore,  such  undulations  are  caused,  as  rip 
stitution  the  rigour  of  its  climate,  during  up  the  yet  frozen  plain,  and  contribute  to 
the  winter,  is  insurmountable.     The  in-  those  drifting  sheets,  or  fields  of  ice,  such 
habitants,  an  abject  race,  whose  intellect-  a  terror  to  early  shipping,  and  which, 
nal  powers  are  hebetated,  nor  would  it  be  from  the  danger  with   which  they  are 
extravagant  to  say,  apparently  congealed,  pregnant,  have  restricted  the  commence- 
seldom  extend  their  ideas   beyond  their  ment  of  the  whale  fishery  to  a  compara- 
own  sphere.     Next  to  the  more  imme-  tively  late  stated    period.      Emerging 
diate  satisfaction  of  hunger,  their  mental  after  having  ascertained  the  bottom,  and, 
energies  are  called  forth  chiefly  to  the  gradually  settling  to  the  proportion  of 
best  mode  of  obviating  the  effects  of  a  chV  two  thirds  under  and  one  above  water, 
mate,  wnere,  even  to  them,  as  natives,  these  *  floating  mountains,'  by  whatever 
existence  is  at  times  a  burthen.      As  the  agitated,  move  about  slowly  and  majesti- 
ne  plus   ultra  possibly  of  aocommoda-  cally.     Most  of  them  become,  after  a 
tioo  in  their  long  winters9  night,  they  time,  surrounded  by  ice  and  other  obsta-* 
have,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Kamschatka,  cles,  which  eventually  cause  their  deten- 
availed  themselves  of  the  expedient  of  tion  in  these  northern  regions ;   whilst 
living  under  ground,  subsisting,  as  they  some  few,  actuated  by  stronger  currents, 
occupy  the  coast  chiefly,  on  the  flesh  of  and  partial  winds,  carry  all  before  them, 
seals,  and  a  variety  of  fish  ;  the  former  and  at  length  open  a  passage  for  their 
procured  by  means  of  harpooning,  the  progress  down  the  vast  Atlantic  Oceans 
latter  preserved,  some  by  drying,  and  Nor  without  attendants  do  these  cum- 
others  by  freezing,  for  their  winter  stock,  brous  bodies  effect  their  release  from  &% 
Of  their  improvident  infatuation  and  in-  country  in  which  they  originally  accumu- 
activity,  no  further  proof  is  wanted  than  lated.     From  the  period  of  their  separa-' 
'  ib  found  in  the  scanty  provision  they  gen-  tion  from  the  parent  coast,  multitudes  of 
rally  make  against  this  calamitous  season ;  seals,  and  at  times  sea-calves,  play  round 
as,  prior  to  the  return  of  summer,  they  them,  attracting  the  white    sea  bear,  as 
have  been  repeatedly  reduced  almost  to  some  call  it,  the  largest,  the  sadst  grim, 
a  starving  extremity.     To  dwell  no  long-  and  ghastly  of  the  species,  who  com- 
er  on  this  abject  and  suffering  state  of  monly  takes  a  place  as  a  passenger  oa 
humanity,  which,  however  iraproveable  this  rude  vehicle,  little  thinking,  volup* 
by  the  greater  exertions  of  the  r&tives  tuously  as  he  fares  for  the  present,  what 
themselves,  cannot  but  call  forth  our  com-  a  reverse  he  has  to  encounter  on  the  voy- 
miseration ;  it  may  be  amusing  to  contem-  age.     Disengaged  from  all  entanglement, 
plate  some  of  those  truly  interestingevents,  by  reason  of  the  drifting  ice,  and  now 
which  have  been  ascertained  as  at  times  perfectly  free,  each  enormous  mass  moves 
signalizing  these    hyperborean  regions,  onward,  according  to  prevailing  winds 
where  Spring  and  Autumn  are  in  a  man-  and  currents, and  although  so  much  under  t 
ner  denied  admission  ;  where  Summer,  water,  yet  from  its  height  is  discernible 
though  at  times  bringing  intense  heat,  ap-  far  and  wide,  generally  till  within  a  few 
pears,  only  to  withdraw;    and  where  leagues  of  the  American  continent  Here 
Winter,  seated  on  bis  icy  throne,  reigns  feeling  a  turn  in  the  current,  it  takes 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  ab-  another  direction,  assuming  a  southern 
solute  and  indisputable  authority.   Here,  course,  parallel  with  the  extensive  range 
at  the  commencement  of  summer  more  of  the  Labrador  coast,  according  as  this, 
especially,  but  by  what  powerful  means  is  indented  by  a  succession   of   bays, 
effected  will  probably  ever  remain  iaex-  capes,  and  the  occasional  intervention  of 
plicable,  stupendous  large'  fragments  are  large  mouths  of  rivers.  It  would  be  folly 
occasionally  detached  from  mountainous  to  listen  to  all  the  extravagant  surmises 
'.glaciers,' which,  like  Alps  on  Alps,  have  which  have  been  made,  as  to  what  be- 
been  accumulating  forages,  incrusting,  comes  of  these 'floating  mountains,' after 
as  it  were,  a  tremendous  high  coast  in  all  passing  this  line  of  coast     Their  invari- 
the  fantastic  forms  the  wildest  imagina*  able  inclination  to  the  southward,  when 
tion  can  depict     By  the  sudden  precipi*  opposite  Nova  Scotia,  has  given  rise  to 
tation  of  these  colossal  masses  into  the  many  and  strange  reports.    Of  two,  one 
sea,  of  great  depth,  close  in  with  the  says,  that  from  their  exposure  to  intense 
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heat,  their  dissolution,  commenced  long  to  madness,  at  length  tht  monster  raves, 
before  approaching,  is  completed  shortly  making  the  welkin  resound  far  and  wide 
after  their  pessjng,the  equator ;  the  other,  around  bim ;  and  now,  should  any  boat. 
without  actual  proof,  yet  with  ejuich  per-  or  even  vessel,  come  within  reach  of  him. 
tinacity,  asserts  thai  they  have  been  re-  aa  is  sometimes  the  ease,  the  courage  of 
pettedly  seen,  in  bulk  unimpeimd,  off  the  the  whole  crew  would  be  accessary 
coast  of  Brazil,  adding  the  probability  of  against  a  creature  of  astonishing  powers, 
their  accomplishing  the  whole  extent  -of  at  ail  times  savage,  and  goaded  on  by 
South  America;  and  further,  of  their  bev  such  extremity,  as  renders  him  inexpns* 
comiag  in  event,  to  speak  chemically,  sibly  formidable.  A  particular  friend  of 
amalgamated  with  the  Frozen  Oeeea  the  writer,  Ugh  in  office  under  govern* 
under  the  south  pole.  Monstrous  as  all  meat  at  the  time,  on  his  return  from  wild 
this  at  first  appears,  yet,  with  the  edmie-  fowl  shooting  on  the  North  American 
stonof  their  having  been  actually  seen  off  coast,  encountered  one  of  these  visaa* 
the  Braail  coast,  their  passing  the  whole  precisely  in  this  state  of  irritation.  Front 
.  extent  of  South  America  and  thus  reach-  the  mountain  of  ice  which  appeared  in  the 
ingthe  Pacifio  Ocean  is  manifestly  with*  offing,  several  observations  had  been 
in  the  pale  of  possibility.  These  floating  made  as  to  the  probability  of  an  attack 
mountains  have  been  frequently  noticed  by  the  party  respectively,  when  they  spied 
from  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Labm-  the  creature  making  for  there  with  all  his 
dor,  and  the  writer  was  entertained  with  might  On  reaching  the  wake  of  the 
tbesigtu  of  one  of  stupendous  girth  off  boat,  and  growling  terribly,  ho  was  ssiu* 
that  of  Newfoundland.  This,  added  to  ted  by  the  spirited  crew  with  three  cheats, 
their  subsequent  invariably  southern  di-  Trusting  to  their  ponderous  piece*,  and 
reetion,  seems  to  give  some  colouring  to  large  shot,  they  even  welcomed  his  ap* 
part  of  the  second  report  pearanee,  though,  aa  will  be  seea  in  the 

Leaving,however,these  Boating  masses  sequel,  bis  hardihood  and  fury  were  ahkt 
of  ice  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  con-  calculated  to  instil  terror.  Arrived  with* 
jocture,  since  nothing  respecting  them  can  in  a  few  yards  of  the  boat, -be  received  a 
be  determined  with  certainty ,it  may  be  in-  tremendous  fire,  which  be  regarded  no 
tarestinf ,  as  the  professed  part  uf  the  pres-  more  than  if  an  infant  had  thrown  peas 
eat  subject  to  the  sporting  reader,  to  re*  at  him.  Persevering,  and  placing  his 
turn  and  take  a  view  of  *  Bruin/  at  the  fore  plays  on  ttastero,ashot^arryingoff 
period  of  his  passage,  when,  after  faring  the  akin  and  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  Beak, 
sumptuously,  the  tables  are  turned  against  caused  him  to  retire  for  the  moment 
him,  and  be  feels  the  pinching  gripe  of  Renewing  the  attack,  and  endeavouring 
hunger.  As  he  quits  the  North,  the  seals,  to  place  his  paws  as  before,  a  dextrous 
Ac.  gradually  leav  >  the  float,  till  not  a  manoeuvre  of  the  steersman  suddenly  al- 
Testige  is  left  of  the  means  of  his  subsist*  tered  the  course  of  the  boat,  and  frustra* 
eaoe.  In  iiv\  condition  he  is  at  first  in-  ted  the  attempt,  when  again  his  head  and 
duced  to  quicken  his  pace  as  he  explores  shoulders  were  saluted  with  repeated 
aiound  him.  Disappointed  in  repeated  heavy  discbarges.  This  only  served  to 
search  for  food,  at  length  he  disembarks ;  make  him  grin,  and  exhibit  a  raw  of  teeth 
swims  round  and  round  the  floating  mass  horrible  to  behold;  springing  forward 
— impatieot,  again  he  mounts  its  slippery  with  an  amazing  effort,  and  getting  along* 
sides,  peeps  into  every  chasm  and  crevice,  side,  be  now  put  his  fore  pawa  on  the 
the  former  retreat  of  the  seals,  and  wan-  gunwale,  when  one  of  the  party  snatched 
dering  till  weary,  he  lies  down,  when  up  a  hatchet,  and  with  a  well-aimed 
sleep  affords  him  some  temporary  relief,  blow,  cut  off  two  claws  of  one  paw. 
Waking  again,  and  casting  a  rueful  look  This,  added  to  two  other  discharges,  one 
around  him,  moreover  feeling  still  more  on  the  throat,  and  the  other  on  the  cheat, 
keenly  the  importunate  internal  craving,  caused  him  to  retire,  followed  by  a  hear* 
he  repeats  the  scratia&og  survey ;  and  ty  cheer  of  three  times  three.  Notwith- 
now  he  mounts  the  highest  crag  of  the  standing  the  rough  reception  he  had  ex- 
irregular  mass,-— now  diving,  he  explores  perieaced,  evinced  by  the  Wood  trickling 
its  deepest  base — all  in  vain.  Returned  from  various  places  on  the  head,  neck, 
to  his  usual  haunt,  and  stung  as  it  we»  and  shoulders,  incredible  as  it  may  ep- 
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pear,  this  monster  was  seen  swimming  what  eventually  becomes  of  these  Ur* 
oat  to  sea  lustily,  but  not  in  the  direction  sine  Adventurers,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
with  the  *  float,' just  as  the  boat  entered  it  is  probable  that  most  of  tbem  perish 
the  harbour,  whence  she  had  sailed  the  with  hunger.  If,  however,  any  credit 
preceding  morning.  can  attach  to  the  report  already  stated, 

The  appearance  of  these  floating  that  these  floating  masses  of  ice  become 
mountains  off  the  American  coast  is  at-  again  incorporated  under  the  polar  re- 
tended  to,  neither  from  curiosity  or  any  gions  of  the  South,  these  animals  on  their 
other  motive,  than  as  their  being  the  approach  thereto,  allowing  the  possibility 
probable  bearers  of  these  formidable*  ani-  of  Huh*  holding  out  so  long  by  casual 
mats,  many  of  which  have  with  difficulty  support,  must  meet  a  plentiful  supply, 
been  driven  off  bv  the  confederacy  of  a  as  ctroananavigators  agree  in  representing 
whole  district;  out  not  one  was  ever  the  produce  of  those  seas,  and  indeed  the 
killed,  according  to  enquiries  made  by  view  there  of  all  around  them,  as  precise* 
the  writer,  during  a  long  tract,  though  ly  similar  to  those  dUmetrioelly  opposite 
musket  ball  had  often  been  used  wim  ef-  ra  the  northern  hemisphere*  P. 

feet  in  the  persecution  of  them.    As  to 


THE    CRAN1AB! 

OB,  SPURZBBIX  ILLUSTRATED.  A  POEM,  Of  TWO  PARTS.     llmO*  •       , 

fiem  ttt  o*aassaaa»s  Himvles 

A  Versification,  by  two  joint  bards,  of  Hence,  eodlett  revolotioM  to  the  miot* 

"  The  Physiognomonical  System  of  Aod  **  *•  *"**«•  * »»  *■■»  Wnd* 

Drs.  Gall  and  Sp«raheim.w    The  authors  Hcocc  w*eMom  in  whole  natioos  too,- 

of  -  The  Craniad"  have  added  illustra-  ™,a\wiU  m™\§  innate  *C"W?  ™' dr° '  , 

tions, and  advanced  arguments  of  their  ^i^^ti  ^ 

u'_l        „r  •  j  *  But  doth  with  human  properties  abound ; 

own,  which,  per*«ps,  may  tend  to  cor-  Meadows ■lea^'dJjltoryaiirfeta^ss*, 

roborate  the  opinions  of  the  above-men-  Aodp,,edin  hayrack,  when  bay-making 
tibned  Craniologbts,  by  placing  many  of  dooei 

their  aphorisms  in  a  stronger  light  than  And  are  not  fieldsof  meo  mow*d  down  in  fight, 

they  have  hitherto  appeared  in,  and  con-  B*  mj2Sj!?r,hei  of  warriorf'  8bafP  ■D- 

firming  many  of  their  conclusions.  Then  piled  in  earthy wherceartb-wonns bold 

Of  this  Serio-comic  Philosophic  Poem  their  sway, 

the  reader  may  form  some  opinion  from  To  feed  **«  ^P1'1*  teliaotl  of  **  clay * 

a  tingle  quotation  :  ^en  *°°  ODey  attraction,— and,  like  stones 

*  Fall  sometimes  from  house-tops  and  break 

*  Man  is  a  microcosm, — a  little  earth  !*  their  bones i 

And  turns  revolviog  from  his  very  mrth  ;  By  the  »me  re««»  we  m.y  «J»  Wcd^  why  ceruia 

'  rale*  of  fluting  are  useful  in  order  to  subdue  the 

•  *  la  general,  man  pertittpatlng1  in  the  nature  of  sensual  ippettte*.'  Ibid,  p.  4*8, 4*9,— We  humbly  beg 

att  other  beings— of  minerals,  plants,  and  animal*,  and  leave  to  observe  (with  due  respect  to  the  Doctor)  that 

befog  therefore*  at  tone  would  have  it,  a  nueroeosm,  we  think  the  circumstance  of  those  who  are  Jbd  en 

mutt  possess  all  the  properties  oommon  to  him  and  to  fow,  being  hunter*,  may  contribute  somewhat  to  their 

other  beings.*  Spurx.  p.  44S.— •  Thus  as  the  body  of  man  activity— nor,  are  we  quite  ture,  that  many  individuals 

consists  of matter,itsi  subjected  to  allthelawt  of  matter.  fod  all  their  lives  on/searsrs  are  not  very  active.— 


It  is  attracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  if  it  *Ianateaess  of  the  special  frtulties  of  the  mind,* 

he  not  supported,  ftUknineiumatebedktdo.'  Ibid.—  Analogy.  *  The  nm^r*s/niay  be  drawn  from  <mo/«fv« 

•  The  activity  of  our  meultie*  varies  according  to  the  By  examining  Nature  we  perceive  that  every  kind 

modlfleatkms  of  the  organization,  in  the  same  way  that  of  earth,  every  salt,  every  metal,  has  its  determinate 

the  mtWasWets^ffcswwvaiy  according  to  the  food  qualities,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  one 

they  Hve  an ;  or  at  the  flash  and  mt  of  anhnals  are  species  from  another;  thus  the  figure  of oryitalHeation 

modified  according  to  the  food  by  means^of  which  they  the  weight,  affinity,  and  other  physical  and  chemical 

arefowaned.    The  activity  of  men  fed  on  game  differs  properties,  are  determinate  and  permanent.    It  is  too 

much  from  that  of  those  who  Hva  on  potatoes  and  ve§>  same  with  plants ;  their  general  laws  are  fixed,  and 

•tablet )  and  it  teems  pueible  to  shew  the  greater  in-  avety  plant  husks  own  character.    A  pear-tree  never 


flaence  of  efferent  aliments  apansertsin  systems  in  bears  apples,  nor  an  apple-tree  pears;  we  never 

the  hcsJay  state,  jostm  we  may  shew  that  tome  medi-  gatherflgifrom  a  vine,  nor  rro/w  from  aMsro*ooeA» 

canienti  act  more  uponoae  system  than  upon  another*  Ibid.  p»  471*472.' 
3B     Athswetjv.  Vol.  2. 
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StoDe-masons,wbtti  their  scaffold  Ins  gives  way,  Large  Justice  Gretdies,  who  will  j 

Fall,  with  the  stones  about  them,  just  like  At  city  feasts,  till  tbey  can  barely  rise! 

clay?  or  drink  strong  wines,  till  off  their  seats  ftey 

lien,  from  a  scaffold,  often  too  am  found  fan 

To  drop,— although  they  may  not  reach  the  Ffetoo  the  aoor,--and  cannot  rise  at  aU!  t 

ground;                  ..     _.,           „  8ochmengetlMirou^iMines,-4>laaingcbeekstt 

And  some  great  Lords,  who  lord  it  over  all,  jUd  fofehe  ^  ^^  witB  deep  Yermillioa 

.Unless  they're  well  supported,  sometimes  fall.*  streaks : 

Kyousui>plypeacb.tre^w«thtoomuchmeat,t  Aodiim^t9SOU:orcuUtg  hot,  they'd  make  a 

Their  fruit  no  longer  proves  so  nice  a  treat  |  -T  .  m 

Urgecracks,andBKuresmc^umighUy^rk,  go  hot,  they'll  sometimes  sober  mortals  roast ; 

With  oozmp^m  the  rou^hdistendH  bark;  ^      look  M  ^^  ^.d  oe«i  u,  aU  the 

Thus,  men  who  daily  feast  on  choicest  food,  *  wars 

Men  who  are  always  in  the  feasting  mood,  Wfre  knlgoled^  for  ^^    ^al-and  wore 


•  -  And  be  fell,  and  he  fell,  •    their  ttarsj:* 

To  the  regions  of  Hell.*— Rej.  Addre**et, 


t«lf  too  nmehftod  be  giren  to  a  pete*  tree,  it.  %  "DitewedNatoteoiVnthnethwatafcrA 

imiandm  In  etrmnge  eruption*."     Shaktpcare. 


She  aune  manner,  a  person  who  lives  on  high  and  {  M  Thou  art  our  Admiral,  thou  bearest  the  I 

stimnlating  food,  has  a  red  countenance,  pimple*,  boils,  in  the  poop,— but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee ;  thou  art  the 

and  various  eruption*  on   the  ikinS—Spurx.  p.  440.  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.*1— Henry  ir.pmrt  Lnrtl 

— ["•Old  men  have  greybeards;  their  eyes  purging  scene*. 

thick  ssaVr  sad  plan-tree  gnaw"]  SAykspmrc.  |  «•  Starred  with  pimples  o»er.»   Dr.Jommson. 

*  - 

*     *  ANIMAL  SAGACITY. 

V  from  the  London  Sporting  Magazine,  July  1817. 

aurora  naTaoioor.     by  bihbm*  blaivb,  vrriaiwAaY  svassov. 

THIS  new  work  the  ingenious  author  and  his  sense  of  the  affront,  he  is  often 
has  prefaced  among  other  amusing  observed  to  lay  the  little  animal  prostrate, 
subjects  with  a  dissertation  on  the  nature,  put  his  paw  on  him,  and,  looking  down, 
qualities,  and  habitudes  of  the  dog,  in  seem  to  reproach  him  with  his  temerity, 
which  is  interspersed  a  variety  of  original  Noble  and  generous  as  is  the  horse,  such 
anecdotes,  tending  to  exhibit  the  inbred  instances  of  active  forbearancetio  not  ap- 
fidetuy  and  attachment  to  man  of  that  pear  in  him.  Of  his  passive  forbearance, 
-  most  useful  and  interesting  animal.  We.  God  knows,  we  have  daily  too  many- 
extract  the  following  from  the  author's  instances. 

introduction.  "  An  inhuman  bricklayer  bad  taken 

"  If  we  commence  with  bravery,  his  dog  with  him  up  a  scaffold,  but  on 
which  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  among  his  return,  forgot  to  cany  him  down 
the  human  attributes,  where  can  it  be  again  :  the  animal  whined  his  regrets, 
found  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  as  which  the  wretch  heard,  but  he  would  not 
it  exists  in  the  canine  species  ?  The  trouble  himself  to  reascend  the  ladder, 
bull-dog  attacks  all  animals,  indiscrimi-  The  dog  seeing  his  master  aboot  to  de- 
nately,  without  fear  ;  and  his  fortitude  is  part,  leaped  from  the  height,  and  broke 
such,  that,  until  he  conquers  his  enemy,  his  thigh.  A  severe  kick,  and  some 
no  sufferings  short  of  extinction  can  make  hearty  curses,  were  the  rewards  for  his 
him  forego  his  purpose.  The  smallest  courage  and  attachment ;  but  with  these, 
dog,  when  enraged,  heedless  of  the  con-  and  his  broken  bone,  the  poor  animal  was 
sequences,  will  attack  one  infinitely  larger  sufficiently  happy,  since  he  had  rejoined 
than  himself;  and,  in  these  instances,  we  his  master  ;  and  he  limped  home  pained 
have  frequently  an  opportunity  of  obser-  in  body,  but  easy  in  mind.  Would  the 
ving  bravery  in  its  noblest  form  as  united  man's  nearest  relation  have  dared  to  do 
to  mercy  ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  large  as  much  ?  Yet  this  was  not  foolish  temer- 
dog  so  attacked  will  hurt  a  small  one.  ity  ;  for  dogs  are  sufficiently  careful  i* 
This  forbearance  arises  only  from  a  con-  general  of  leaping  from  heights.** 
sciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  oppo-  "  Having  admired  this  noble  animal  as 
nent  \  for,  to  mark  his  power  to  punish,  the  prototype  of  bravery,  let  us  next 
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consider  him  in  a  more  interesting  point  one,  extending  her  whole  length  along 
of  view — as  the  acknowledged  emblem  the  table,  by  the  side  of  a  leg  pf  mutton 
of  fidelity ;  and  well  be  merits  the  honour,  which  1  bad  lelt.— On  my  entrance,  she 
His  is  fidelity  without  interest ;  it  is  not  shewed  no  signs  of  fear,  nor  did  she  i in- 
to  be  corrupted ;    nor    is  any    bribe,  mediately  alter  her  position ;  I  was  sure, 
however  tempting,  sufficient  to  make  therefore,  that  none  but  a  good  motive 
him  betray  a  trust  reposed  in  him.     In  had    placed  her  in  this    extraordinary 
London   streets,  we  every  day  see  carts  situation :  nor  had  I  long  to  conjecture, 
and  waggons  watched  by  these  faithful  Puss  was  skulking  in  a  corner ;    and, 
guardians,  in  the  absence  of  the  drivers ;  though  the  mutton  was  untouched,  yet 
and,  among    the   numerous  stratagems  her  conscious  fears  clearly   evinced  that 
•mployed   by  thieves  to  draw  off  the  she  had  been  driven  from  the  table  in  the 
attention  of  the  owners  or  drivers  of  act  of  attempting  a  robbery  on  the  meat, 
these  carriages,  we  never  heard  of  any  to  which  she  was  too  prone,  and  that 
such  attempt  being  successful  while  there  her  situation  had  been  occupied  by  this 
is  a  dog  at  hand.     During  the  still  hours  faithful  spaniel,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
of  night,  this  vigilant  protector  refuses  the  attempts.      Here  was  fidelity  united 
sleep,  and  is  continually  on  the  watch,  with    intellect,    and   wholly  free  from 
Common  noises  alarm  him  not ;  but  a  the  aid  of  instinct.      This  property  of 
whisper,  a  soft  footstep,  or  any  unusual  guarding  victuals  from  the  cat,  sr  from 
sound,  he  interprets  into  danger  to  his  other  dogs,  was  a  daily  practice  of  this 
master,  and  he  employs  all  his  might  to  animal;  and,  while*  cooking  had  been 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  the  threatened  going  forward,  the  floor  might  have  been 
evil.      The  half-starved    mongrel    that  strewed  with  edibles :  they  would  have 
follows  the  dustman's  cart,  places  him-  been  all  safe  from  her  own  touch,  and  as 
self  on  the  cold  stones,  beside  the  bell,  carefully  guarded  froja  that  o(  others.  A 
while  his  master  is  collecting  the  dust,  similar  property  is  .common   to  many 
and  neither  the  allurement  of  food  nor  other  dogs,  but  to  spaniels  particularly. 
the  fear  of  danger  can  detach  him  from       "  Mr.    Dibdin  relates  thu  following 
the  trust      The  same  happens  in  the  affecting  story  on  this  subject : — *  The 
fields/where  the  peasant's  cur  guards  the  grandfather  of  as  amiable  a  man  as  ever 
co&a/iid  scanty  meal  of  the  labourer. —  existed,  and  one  of  my  kindest  and  most 
I  remember  to  have  seen  a  poor  meagre  valued  friends,  had  a  dog  of  a  most  eo- 
dogi  %eated  in  the    very  middle  of  a  dearing  disposition.       This  gentleman 
wheelbarrow,  such  as  is  used  by  the  had  an  occupation  which  obliged  him  to 
cat's-meat  sellers  in  London,  surrounded  go  a  journey  periodically,  I  believe  once 
with  horse-flesh,  which  he  was  guarding  a  month.     His  stav  was  short,  and  his 
with  perfect  fidelity  from  two-footed  and  departure  and  return  were  regular,  and 
four-footed  depredators,  seemingly  re-  without  variation. — The  dog  always  grew 
gardless  of  his  own  wants,  which  were  uneasy  when  first  he  lost  his  master,  and 
but  too  evident,  by  his  lank  and  bony  moped  in  a  corner,  but  recovered  himself 
appearance.     The   butcher,  profiting  by  gradually  as  the  time  for  his  return  ap- 
the  fidelity  of  his  dog,  leaves  his  meat  proached ;  which  he  knew  to  an  hour, 
with  no  other  protector ;  and  though  the  nay,  to  a  miuute,  as  I  shall  prove.  When 
.   animal's  support  is  derived  from  the  bits  he  was  convinced  that  his  master  was  on 
and  parings  that  come  from  this  very  the  road,  at  no  great  distance  from  home, 
meat;    and  though   he  might,  without  be  flew  all  over  the  house,  and,  if  the 
present  danger,  satisfy  his  appetite ;  yet  street-door    happened  to  be  shut,    he 
be    honestly    refrains,  and  waits   with  would  suffer  no  servant  to  have  any  rest 
patience  for  what  may  be  gratuitously  be-  till  it  was  opened. — The  moment  he 
stowed.  obtained  his  freedom  away  he  went,  and 

"  I  was  once  called  from  dinner  in  a  to  a  certainty  met  his  benefactor  about 
hurry,  to  attend  to  something  that  occur-  two  miles  from  town.  He  played  and 
red :  unintentionally  I  left  a  favourite  cat  frolicked  about  him  till  he  had  obtained 
iu  the  room,  together  with  a  no  less  one  of  his  gloves,  with  which  he  ran  or 
favourite  spaniel.  When  I  returned,  I  rather  flew  home,  entered  the  house,  laid 
found  the  spaniel,  who  was  not  a  small  it  down  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
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danced  round  it  When  he  had  suffi- 
ciently auuised  himself  in  this  manner, 
out  of  the  houae  he  flew,  returned  to 
meet  hit  matter,  and  ran  before  him,  or 
gambolled  by  his  side,  till  he  arrived 
with  him  at  home.  I  know  not  how 
frequently  this  was  repeated,  but  it  lasted, 
however,  till  the  old  gentleman  grew  in* 
firm,  and  incapable  of  continuing  his 
journies.  The  dog,  by  this  time,  was 
also  grown  old,  and  became  at  length 
blind;  but  this  misfortune  did  not  hinder 
him  from  fondling  his  master,  whom  he 
knew  from  every  other  person,  and  for 
whom  his  ejection  and  solicitude  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  The  old 
gentlemen,  after  a  short  illness,  died. 
The  dog  watched  the  corpse,  blind 
as  he  was,  and  did  his  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  undertaker  from  screwing  up 
the  body  in  the  coffin,  and  most  out- 
rageously opposed  its  being  taken  out 
of  the  house.  Being  past  hope,  he 
grew  disconsolate,  lost  his  flesh,  and 
was  evidently  verging  towards  his 
end.  One  day  be  heard  a  gentleman 
come  into  the  bouse,  and  rose  to  meet 
him. — His  master  being  old  and  infirm, 
had  worn  ribbed  stockings  for  warmth. , 
This  gentleman  bad  stockings  on  of  the 
same  kind. — The  purblind  dog  thought 
it  was  his  master,  and  began  to  demon- 
strate the  most  extravagant  pleasure ; 
but,  upon  further  examination,  finding 
his  mistake,  he  retired  into  a  corner, 
where,  in  a  short  time,  he  expired.9 

"  Innumerable  other  instances  crowd 
on  my  recollection,  that  set  the  fidelity  of 
dogs  in  the  highest  point  of  view;  but 
perhaps  the  following  can  hardly  be 
equalled,  sorely  not  excelled ; 

44  In  the  parish  of  Saint  Olave,  Tooley 
Street,  Borough,  the  churchyard  is  de- 
tached from  the  church,  and  surrounded 
with  high  buildings,  so  as  to  be  wholly 
inaccessible  but  by  one  large  close  gate. 
— A  poor  tailor,  of  this  parish,  dying, 
left  a  small  cur  do&  inconsolable  for  his 
loss.  The  little  animal  would  not  leave 
his  dead  master,  not  even  for  food :  and 
whatever  he  ate  was  forced  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  room  with  the  corpse.  When 
the  body  was  removed  for  burial,  this 
faithful  attendant  followed  the  coffin. 
After  the  funeral,  be  was  hunted  out  of 
the  churchyard  by  the  sexton,  who,  the 
next  day,  again  found  the  animal,  who 


bad  made  bis  way  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble  means  into  the  enclosure,  and  bad 
dug  himself  a  bed  on  the  grave  of  hie 
master.-^Onee  more  be  was  hunted  out, 
and  again  he  was  found  in  the  same  situ- 
ation the  following  day.  The  muriatsr 
of  the  pariah  bearing  of  the  circumstance, 
bad  him  caught,  taken  home,  and  fed, 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  win 
the  animal's  affections :  but  they  were 
wedded  to  his  late  master;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  took  the  first  opportunity; 
to  escape,  and  regain  his  lonely  situation* 
With  true  beoevoleoce,  the  worthy 
clergyman  permitted  him  tg  follow  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations ;  but,  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  his  fate,  be  built  him  upe* 
the  grave  a  small  kennel,  which  was  re* 
plenished  once  a  day  with  food  and 
water.  Two  years  did  this  example  of 
fidelity  pass  in  this  manner,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  griefs ;  and  the  extend* 
ed  philanthropy  of  the  good  clergyman 
allowed  his  remains  an  asylum  with  hie 
beloved  master* 

** I  have  seen  a  poodle  dog,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester ;  which 
dog  was  taken  by  him  from  the  grave  of 
his  master,  a  French  officer,  who  having 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
had  been  buried  on  the  spot  This  dog 
had  remained  on  the  grave  till  he  was 
nearly  starved,  and  even  then  was  re- 
moved with  difficulty  ;  so  faithful  was 
he  even  to  the  remains  of  him  he  had 
tenderly  loved. 

"  I  have  known  many  dogs  whoso 
habit  has  been,  as  soon  as  left  by  their 
owners,  to  search  for  something  belong- 
ing immediately  to  them— generally 
some  article  of  dress.  This  has  been 
carried  by  the  animal  to  bis  bed,  or  into 
one  corner  of  the  room ;  and  to  lie  upon, 
or  to  watch  this,  without  stirring  from  it 
till  the  owner's  return,  has  been  all  bis, 
employ,  and  seemingly  his  only  solace." 

A  whimsical  circumstance  occurred  at 
one  of  the  last  rehearsals  of  The  Viceroy* 
or,  The  Spanish  Gip$ey,  exhibiting  the 
sagacity  of  a  dog,  called  Brum,  who  is 
a  performer  in  the  piece.  Miss  Tunstal , 
who  plays  the  part  of  a  gipsy,  and  whose 
dog  Bruin  is  supposed  to  be,  sings  a  tarn- 
borioe  song,  but  at  this  time,  being  per- 
fect in  the  song,  she  omitted  it,  and  left 
thetaraborine  behind  the  scenes.  In  the 
place  where  the  song  came,  however,  the 
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band  struck  up  the  symphony ;  andBnrat  he  is  not  wanted,  to  lay  down  behind  the 
having  been  accustomed  to  see  ber  play  scenes  until  he  bears  the  tunes  to  which 
the  tamborine  to  the  tune,  actually  ran  off  be  performs,  when  be  jumps  up  and  pre- 
the  stage  of  his  own  accord  and  brought  seats  himself  at  the  entrance  appointed  to 
it  to  her^o  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  bin)  with  the  punctuality  of  an  old  stager. 
His  custom  is,  during  the  time  in  which  (TtbecntintmL) 
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SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES  : 

iBfClUTCHS  TBI  BIOeBJPBT  OF  TBS  POST  %  OBITIOTBK  OB  BIS  BBBTOS  ABB  WBlTnKS*  A  HIS- 
TOB>  Of  TBS  BUBBBBS,  CUSTOMS,  ABB  AMVSMlMTf,  St7?XBSTI?  JOBS,  MBTBY,  ABB 
S&KOIBT  XIT&BATUBB  Of  BIS  A**,  &«•       BT  K  AT  BAB  BBABJ,  BJ.  B.     3  TOLA.  QJMBXO. 

THE  name  of  Shakspeare  would  in  them  high-priced,  which  ia  now  collected 
itself  form  a  rallying  sign  for  all  together,  and  arranged  in  an  agreeable 
literary  men,  to  attract  their  notice  to  this  and  well-digested  form  in  the  present 
work  ;  but  Dr.  Drake  superadds  to  this  compilation, — if  we  may  use  that  term 
source  of  interest  an  established  reputa-  un invidiously,  when  the  mass  of  matter 
tion  as  a  pleasant  and  clever  writer,  and  extracted  from  other  sources  in  enlivened 
we  hasten  to  bring  our  readers  acquaint-  by  so  much  original  remark  and  just  ap* 
•d  with  his  new  production.  pronation. 

Yet  we  must  claim  some  indulgence  The  matters  discussed  in  the  first  four 
in  this  case ;  for  when  we  mention  that  chapters  we  shall  pass  over,  in  the  cos* 
these  solid  quartos  number  between  four-  viction  that  we  could  quote  nothing  not 
teen  and  fifteen  ^hundred  pages,  it  will  already  familiar  to  the  public  concerning 
readily  be  conceded,that  no  industry  could  the  birth  of  Shakspeare,  his  family,  or- 
have  enabled  us,  since  their  publication  thographyof  his  name,  the  house  wherein 
within  these  few  days,  to  give  tbem  all  he  was  born,  his  education,  his  acquire- 
the  consideration  requisite  for  a  general  ments,  his  marriage  at  the  age  of  1 8  j  te 
and  elaborate  review  of  their  whole  con-  Anne  Hathaway,  and  the  other  points  of 
tents.  Happily  for  us,  however,  the  which  they  treat.  Learned  controversies, 
author  has  divided  his  subject  into  three  and  the  biographies  prefixed  to  every 
parts :  fiv*ty  '*  Shakspeare  in  Stratford ;"  edition  of  his  plays,  have  run  these  sub- 
second,  "  Shakspeare  in  London  ;"  and  jects  to  the  very  lees,  and  Dr.  Drake 
tiling  "  Shakspeare  in  retirement :"  with  could  only  do  what  he  has  done,  repeat 
the  former  of  which,  occupying  half  of  the  best-authenticated  accounts  from 
the  first  volume,  we  feel  ourselves  more  Reed,  Aubrey,  M alone,  Wheeler,  Chat- 
competent  to  grapple  than  we  could  have  mere,  Warton,  Loft,  and  Nichols, 
been  with  the  tria  iuncta  in  uno.  Leaving  the  individual,    the  author 

Of  Shakspeare  in  Stratford  it  doe*  not  next  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  Country 
appear  that  much  of  novelty  could  be  Kfe  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  its 
expected,  nor  has  Dr.  Drake  attempted  manners,  customs,  and  rural  characters ; 
more  than  to  reconcile  the  best  hypo-  festivals  and  holidays;  wakes,  fairs, 
theses  extant,  respecting  his  family  and  weddings,  christenings,  and  burials  ;  di- 
early  life.  Investigation  has  long  been  versions,  and  superstitions  ;  thence  re- 
exhausted  upon  the  subject, ar>d  Inquiries  verting  to  the  Bard,  he  details  his  deer- 
have  been  inquired  into,  till  Conjecture  stealing  adventure  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's 
itself  must  be  dumb.  This,  therefore,  is  park,  the  consequent  prosecution, and  his 
not  the  portion  of  the  work  which  de-  removal  to  London  about  the  year  1586. 
serves  the  chief  attention,  from  connecting  There  is  here  ample  scope  for  an 
the  Poet  with  the  literature  of  the  times,  amusing  narrative.  The  habits  and  occu- 
nor  even  with  its  manners.  Still  there  pations  of  our  rustic  forefathers  above 
was  much  of  curious  information  on  both  two  centuries  ago ;  their  mode  of  life, 
these  points  scattered  through  many  vol-  fashions,  games,  and  notions  of  things, 
tmes,  some  of  them  scarce,  and  most  of  earthly  and  unearthly,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
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terest  us  deeply,  if  delineated  with  even  buffoonery.  Ludovicus  Vivas,  who 
common  skill.  Dr.  Drake  has  drawn  an  wrote  just  before  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
excellent  picture  of  them,  and  displays  asserts,  that  "  some  school-masters  taught 
in  this  view  the  great  variety  of  his  read-  Ovid's  books  of  love  to  their  scholars, 
ing,  as  well  as  the  extreme  diligence  with  and  some  made  expositions  and  ex- 
wbich  he  has  laboured  it  into  a  uniform  pounded  the  vices  ;"*  and  Peacham,  at 
and  highly  gratifying  composition. —  the  close  of  the  era  we  are  considering, 
Among  the  rural  characters,  the  country  censures,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  too 
gentleman,  .the  country  clergyman,  the  common  levity  and  misconduct:  4tbe 
poor  copy-holder,  tjje  huswife,  the  farm-  diseases  w hereunto  some  of  them  are 
er's  heir,  the  boor,  &c.  &c,  as  well  as  very  subject,  are  humour  and  folly  (that 
the  general  manners  of  the  age,  make  a  I  may  say  nothing  of  the  grosse  ignorance 
distinguished  figure,  as  depicted  by  an-  and  insufficiency  of  many)  whereby  they 
cieot  writers,  and  more  modern  anti-  become  ridiculous  and  contemptible, 
quaries,  Holinsbed,  Massinger,  Herrick,  both  in  the  schoole  and  abroad.  Hence 
Drayton,  Puttenbam,  Hey  wood,  Jonson,  it  comes  to  passe,  that  in  many  pla 


Earle  ( Microcosm ography),  Lodge,  Pea-  especially  in  Italy,  of  all  professions, 
chain,  Spelman,  Selden,  Tusser,  Bourne,  that  ofpedanteria  is  held  in  basest  repute; 
Gilpin,  Burton,  Fuller,  Stow,  Douce,  the  school-master  almost  in  every  comedy 
Ritson,  Warton,  Strutt,  Southey,  Walter  being  brought  upon  the  stage  to  paraJeU 
Scott,  and  others,  not  forgetting  the  ex-  the  Zani  or  Pantaloun.  He  made  us 
qeisite  traits  with  which  Shakspeare  him-  good  sport  in  that  excellent  comedy  of 
self  so  largely  abounds.  His  flolofernes,  Pcdantiu*,  acted  in  our  Trinity  Col  ledge 
h  Love's  Labour'*  Lost,  is,  though  a  in  Cambridge,  and  if  I  be  not  deceived, 
caricature,  a  model  for  Pedagogues  when  in  Prucianu*  Vapulan*,  and  many  of 
compared  with  the  profession  as  it  too  our  English  players, 
commonly  existed  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza-  '"  I  knew  one,  who  in  winter  would 
beth  and  Jamea  I.  They  often  joined  ordinarily,  in  a  cold  morning,  whip  his 
the  occupation  of  Conjuror  to  that  of  boys  over,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
Pedant ;  and  our  author  has  collected  get  himself  a  heat.  Another  beat  them 
the  following  facts,  the  contemplation  of  for  swearing,  and  all  the  while  he  swears 
which  renders  us  thankful  to  Providence  himself  with  horrible  oathes,  he  would 
for  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  forgive  any  fault  save  that 
in  the  class  of  our  instructors  of  youth.  "  *  I  had,  I  remember,  myselfe  (neere 

St  Albane's  in   Hertfordshire,  where  I 

"  The  country-schoolmasters,  if  we  was  born)  a  master,  who  by  no  entreaty 
trust  the  accounts  of  Ascham  and  Pea-  would  teach  any  scboller  he  had,  farther 
cham,  were  in  general  many  degrees  than  his  father  had  learned  before  him ; 
below  the  pedagogue  of  Shakspeare  in  as  if  be  had  oneiy  learned  but  to  reade 
ability ;  tyranny  and  ignorance  appear  English,  the  sonne,  though  he  were  with 
to  have  been  their  chief  characteristics ;  him  seven  years,  should  goe  no  further; 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were  they  his  reason  was,  they  would  then  proove 
deficient  in  point  of  necessary  knowledge,  saucy  rogues,  and  controule  their  fathers; 
that  Peacham  (in  his  Compleat  Gentle-  yet  these  are  they  that  oftentimes  have 
man,  Edit  of  1634,)  speaking  of  bad  our  hopeful  I  gentry  under  their  charge 
masters,  declares  4  it  is  a  general  plague  and  tuition,  to  bring  them  in  science  and 
and  complaint  of  the  whole  land ;  for,  civility.' "  (Compleat  Gentleman,  p.  26, 
for  one  discreet  and  able  teacher,  you  72.) 

shall  finde  twenty  ignorant  and  careless;       _„.      ,    ..   ,  .    -  , 

Who  (amongso  many  fertile  and  delicate  u  WJ  shall,  however,  quit  these  rather 
Wits  as  Bnjandaffordeth)  whereas  they  harshly-drawn  characters,  for  one  of 
make  one  st-holler,  they  morreten.'  *"*»  ^^ment,  the  substantial  far- 

******  mer  or  yeoman,  of  whom  the  following 

"To  the  charges  of  undue  severity  ^resting    definition  is   quoted    from 

and  defective  literature,  We  must  add,  I  Hamsop' ^ 

am  afraid,  the  infinitely  more  weighty 

accusatioos  of  frequent  immorality  and  u'„]"uw>,imi  rf  *  cw-k*  *—.«•»•■«■* 
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"  '  This  sort  of  people  have  a  certain  were  compelled  to  use  more  flimsy  ma- 
preheminence,  and  more  estimation  than  terials,  and  here  and  there  a  girdling  to 
labourers  and  the  common  sort  of  arti-  which  they  fastened  their  splints,  aud 
ficer?,  and  these commonlie live  weal tbi lie,  then  covered  the  whole  with  thick  clay 
keepe  good  houses,  and  travell  to  get  to  keep  out  the  wind.  '  Certes  this  rude 
riches.  They  are  also  for  the  most  part  kind  of  building,'  says  Harrison,  made 
farmers  to  gentlemen,  or  at  the  leastwise  the  Spaniards  *  in  queene  Maries  daies 
artificers,  and  with  grazing,  frequenting  to  wonder,  but  cheeflie  when  they  saw 
of  markets,  and  keeping  of  servants  (not  what  large  diet  was  used  in  manie  of 
idle  servants,  as  the  gentlemen  doo,  but  these  so  homelie  cottages,  in  so  much 
such  as  get  both  their  owne  and  part  of  that  one  of  no  small  reputation  amongst 
their  masters  living)  do  come  to. great  them  said  after  this  manner:  These 
wealth,  insomuch  that  manie  of  them  are  English  (quoth  he)  have  their  houses 
able,  and  doo  buie  the  lands  of  unthriftie  made  of  sticks  and  durt,  but  they  fare 
gentlemen,  and  often  setting  their  sonnes  commonlie  so  well  as  the  King.  Whereby 
to  the  schooles,  to  the  Universities,  and  it  appeareth  that  he  liked  better  of  our 
to  the  Ins  of  Court;  or  otherwise  leaving  good  fare  in  such  coarse  cabins,  than  of 
them,  sufficient  lands  whereupon  they  their  owne  thin  diet  in  their  prince-like 
may  live  without  labour,  doo  make  them  habitations  and  palaces.'  The  cottages 
by  those  roeanes  to  become  gentlemen :  of  the  peasantry  usually  consisted  of  but 
these  are  they  that  in  times  past  made  all  two  rooms  on  the  ground-flbor,  the 
France  afraid.  And  albeit  they  be  not  outer  for  the  servants,  the  inner  for  the 
called  master  as  gentlemen  are, or  sir  as  to  master  and  his  family,  and  they  were 
knights  apperteinetb,  but  onelie  John  thatched  with  straw  or  sedge ;  while  tb* 
and  Thomas,  &c. :  yet  have  they  beene  dwelling  of  the  substantial  farmer  waa 
found  to  have  doone  verie  good  service  :  distributed  into  several  rooms  above  and 
and  the  kings  of  England  in  foughten  beneath,  was  coated  with,  white  lime  or 
battels,  were  woont  to  remaine  among  cement,  and  was  very  neatly  roofed 
them  (who  were  their  footmen)  as  the  with  reed  ;  hence  Tusser,  speaking  of 
French  kings  did  among  their  horsemen :  the  farm-house,  gives  the  following  direc- 
the  Prince  thereby  shewing  where  his  tions  for  repairing  and  preserving  its 
chiefs  strength  did  consist'  thatch  in  the  month  of  May : 

"  After   this    description  of  the    rank   where  booses  be  reeded  (uhMuci  bare  need) 
Which  the  farmer  held  in  society,  we  shall   Now  pare  off  the  mosse,  and  go  beat  in  the  reed : 
proceed  tO  State   the  mode  in    which  he  TheJ«steryedrireit,the.mootberandpl«iie,         . 
*    __      t     i*      i  •    A*  rTM*     i-  »l      More  handsome  ye  make  it,  to  shut  off  the  rainr, 

commonly  lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth ; 

and  in  doing  this  we  have  chosen,  as  **  A  few  years  before  the  era  of  which 
usual,  to  adopt  at  considerable  length  we  are  treating,  the  venerable  Hugh 
the  language  of  our  old  writers;  a  prac-  Latimer,  describing  in  one  of  his  sermons 
tice  to  which  we  shall  in  future  adhere,  the  economy  of  a  farmer  in  his  time, 
while  detailing  the  manners, customs,  &c.  tells  usthat  his  father,  who  was  a  yeoman, 
of  our  ancestors,  a  practice  which  has  had  no  land  of  bis  own,  but  only  "  a 
indeed  peculiar  advantages;  for  the  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year 
authenticity  of  the  source  is  at  once  ap-  at  the  utmost ;  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so 
parent,  the  diction  possesses  a  peculiar  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had 
charm  from  its  antique  cast,  and  the  ex-  a  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep ;  and  my 
pression  has  a  raciness  and  force  of  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  kept  bis 
colouring,  which  owes  its  origin  to  actual  son  at  school  till  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
inspection,  and  which,  consequently,  it  is  sity,  and  maintained  bim  there;  he 
in  vain  to  expect  on  such  subjects,  from  married  his  daughters  with  five  pounds 
modern  composition.  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece ;  he  kept  hos* 

"The  bouses  or  cottages  of  the  formers  pitality  with  his  neighbours,  and  some 
were  built,  in  places  abounding  in  wood,  alms  be  gave  to  the  poor ;  and  all  this 
ia  a  very  substantial  manner,  with  not  he  did  out  of  the  said  farm, 
more  than  between  four,  six,  or  nine  "  Land  let,  *t  this  period,  it  should  be 
inches  between  stud  and  stud  ;  but  in  remembered,  at  about  a  shilling  per  acre; 
the  open  and  cbampaine  country,  they  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  value  ra- 
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panorama  of  departed  time*  la  the  put 
of  his  work  more  immediately  before  us, 
we  find  tbe  descriptions  so  seductrre  that 
we  can  hardly  tear  ourselves  from  rbem. 
Tbe  following  which  done*  the  charac- 
ters illustrative  of  rural  manners  io  the 
Shaksperiaa  age,  is  from  tbe  delightful 
pen  ot  Bishop  Earle,  and  we  cannot  coo- 
tent  to  omit  it,  though  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is  more  entertaining  in  itoettj  than, 
strictly  speaking,  connected  with  the  li- 
terature of  the  era,  which  is  the  chief 
matte*  for  illustration. 

"  A  plain  country  fcBaw  is  one  (says 
the  Bishop)  who  manures  his  ground 
well,  but  lets  himself  lye  fallow  and  Oft* 
tilled.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  hk 
business,  and  not  enough  to  be  idle  ot 
melancholy.  He  seems  to  have  the  pun- 
ishment of  Nebuchadnezzar^  for  his  con- 
versation is  among  beasts,  and  bis  taJloss 
none  of  tbe  shortest,  only  be  eats  not 
grass,  because  he  loves  not  sal  lets.  His 
hand  guides  tbe  plough  and  the  plough 
his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-nark 
are  the  very  mound  of  his  meditations. 
He  expostulates  with  his  oxen  very  un- 
derstanding! y,  and  speaks  gee  and  ree 
better  than  English.  His  mind  is  not 
much  distracted  with  objects,  but  if  a 
good  fat  cow  come  in  his  way,  be  stands 
dumb  and  astonished,  and  though  bis 
haste  be  never  so  great,  will  fix  here  baff 
an  hour's  contemplation.  His  habitation 
is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  distinguished 
from  his  barn  by  the  loopholes  that  let 
out  smoak,  which  the  rain  had  long  since 
washed  through,  but  from  tbe  double 
ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which  has 
hung  there  from  his  grandsire's  time,  and 
is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity.  His 
dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at 
it  as  much  as  at  his  labour  ;  he  is  a  terri- 
ble fastner  on  a  piece  of  beef,  and  yom 
may  hope  to  stave  the  guard  off  sooner. 
His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold, 
which  he  takes  from  his  landlord,  and 
refers  it  wholly  to  his  discretion  :  yet  if 
he  give  him  leave  he  is  a  good  Christian 
to  his  power,  (that  is)  comes  to  church 
in  bis  best  cloatbs,  and  sets  there  with  his 
Beighbours,where  he  is  capable  onlyoftwo 


pidly  increased,  together  with  a  ptopor- 
-  tioaal  augmentation  of  the  comforts  of 
tbe  farmers,  who  even  began  to  exhibit 
tbe  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life." 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  follow  our  au- 
thor into  his  extracts  on  this  point,  which 
are,  however,  curious  and  entertaining ; 
but  we  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  our 
subject  without  copying  some  of  the  pas- 
sages relative  to  the  diet  and  hospitality 
of  this  important  class* 

"  Contrary  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  modern  times,  the  hours  fer  meals 
were  later  with  the  artificer  and  the 
husbandman  than  with  the  higher  order 
of  society  ;  the  farmer  and  his  servants 
usually  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  one 
o'clock,  and  to  supper  at  seven,  while 
the  gendemen  toofcjbe  first  afcejeven  in 
the  morning,  and  the  second  at  five  in 
the  afternoon. 

"  It  would  appear  from  the  cottage  to 
tbe  palace,  good  eating  was  as  much 
cultivated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  it 
has  been  in  any  subsequent  period ;  and 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  more  especially  in 
the  country,  were  observed  with  a  fre- 
quency and  cordiality  which  a  further 
progress  in  civilization  has  rather  'ended 
to  cheek  than  to  increase. 

"Of  tbe  larder  of  the  cotter  and  tbe 
shepherd,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
formers,  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be 
acquired  from  the  simple  yet  beautiful 
strains  of  an  old  pastoral  bard  of  Eliza- 
beth's days,  who,  describing  a  nobleman 
fatigued  by  the  chase,  the  heat  of  tbe 
weather,  endlong  fasting,  adds  that  he— 

Did  heme  him  to  apeakitfh  giimigtf, 
Witbia  a  tare*  great: 

Wheare,  knowne,  and  weleom*d,  Aft  the  plica     . 

And  persons  night  aflbrdr, 
Browne  bread,  whig,  baaaa,a«rda,  andauUae, 

Were  iet  bin  on  the  horde:  * 

A  ewhonmede  of  Una,  a  steak 

Half  backed  with  a  houpe, 
Were  brought  him,  and  be  nttetb.  down 

Besides  a  forty  coupe. 

The  poor  old  couple  wkhH  their  bread 

Were  wheat*  their  whig  were  perry. 
Their  baaoB  beefcv  tbeb  aiUhe  and  carta 

Weare  arcane,  to  nake  him  awry*. 


Thus  diversifying  his  theme  with  prose  prayers,  for  rain,  and  fair  weather.     Be 

and  verse,  does  Dr.  Drake  produce  his  apprehends  God's  Meanings  offry  in  / 

,  good  year  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  nam 

piaiae*  him  but  cm  go^  grama*.     Son* 


•  Waniar*lJUbfoa^Sa«!a4d,cbja>4a, 
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day  be  esteems  a  day  to  make  merry  in, 
and  think*  a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as 
evening  prayer,  where  he  walks  very 
solemnly  after  service  with  his  hands 
coupled  behind  him,  and  censures  the 
dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment 
with  his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on 
the  back,  and  bis  salutation  commonly 
some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to 
be  vices,  but  pride  and  ill  husbandry, 
from  which  he  win  gravely  dissuade  the 
youth,  and  has  some  thrifty  hob-nail 
proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse.  He  is  a 
niggard  all  the  weak,  except  only  markets 
day,  where,  if  his  corn  sell  well,  he  thinks 
he  may  drink  with  a  good  conscience. 
He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity  but  the 
burning  a.stack  of  com  or  the  overflow- 
ing of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's 
flood  the  greatest  plague  that  ever  was, 
not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 
spoiled  the  grass*  For  death  he  is  never 
troubled,  and  if  be  gets  in  but  his  harvest 
before,  let  it  eome  wh«»  it  will  be  care* 
not." 

It  k  from  these  characters,  of  which  we 
only  have  selected  one  or  two  as  an  ex-* 
ample  of  the  author's  manner,  that  Shak- 
speare  drew  his  dramatic  scenes  of  the 
personal  condition,  mode  of  living,  and 
sentiments  of  his  inferior  characters; 
They  are,  therefore,  not  only  curious  at 
connected  with  his  plays,  but  possessed 
with  an  intrinsic  value  which  loses  noth- 
ing in  the  lively  and  striking  style  of  the 
olden  writers. 


We  she*  new  conclude  our  observa- 
tions on  the  First  Part  of  this  underta- 
king, merely  noticing  that  the  chapters 
on  the  "  holidays  and  festivals,"  and  "su- 
perstitions," of  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
are  exceedingly  entertaining.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  close  with  a  Christmas 
carol  held  to  be  the  moat  ancient  drink- 
ing song,  composed  in  England,  extant 
The  original  is  in  the  old  Norman 
French,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  trawH 
lation,we  annex  a  specimen. 


VcUimtuvoetTewm*  woo*  . 

Per  qucre  Noel ; 
Car  (era  not  (fit  que  en  eat  hostel 
Boleh  tenir  m  fette  amid 

AfcftOMtjWV 

Lordftngt,  from  m  distant  home, 
To  seek  old  Chriitma*  are  ire  enrna, 
-  '^asWIoTe*  our  mhutretey : 
And  here,  mien  report  nut-afty. 
The  trey-beard  dwell* ;  and  on  this  day 
Keepl  yearly  wastel,  ever  gay, 

Wkhfeftftre  mirth  eaigfee. 
LoriGags,  Hst,  we  sell  you  true  ; 
Christmas  lores  the  jolly  erew 

That  eJoudy  eare  defy : 
H»  liberal  baaed  if  daMysyraad 
With  manebet-loavei  and  wa»tel-bread  ; 
Hb  giasta  with  fish  and  Boh  are  fed, 

Nor  lack  the  rtatety  pyev 
IsrdMo«t,itlsoarb<MC^  eommaad. 
And  Chritfmaj  joins  hiai  hasd  in  hand; 

To  drain  the  hrimmmf  bowl : 
And  I'll  be-foreaost  to  obey : 
Then  pledge  me,  sirs,  and  drink  away. 
For  Christmas  revels  here  to-day, 

And  sways  without  eontroul. 
Now  nwssof  to  you  all  I  and  marry  maw  ye  be  f 
nut  fbal  that  wight  befal,  who  drinks  not  AroftA  to  mej 


THE  ANCIENT  DRUID  AND  MODERN  WITCH. 

From  the  literary  Panorama,  November  1817. 
nmecTSWCi ;  ss,  tbi  sbcbbtw  of  BrrnrATioir. 


THERE  certainly  is,  ia  the  mind  cf 
man  a  strong  desire  to  penetrate  into 
futurity;  it  is  found  in  all  ranks ;  in  every 
stage  of  life ;  and  we  have  all  possible  tes- 
timony that  former  times  witnessed  the 
same  disposition  as  well  in  men  esteemed 
wise,  as  in  those  acknowledged  to  be  sim- 
ple. This  desire  has  been  advanced  to  per- 
suasion ;  and  this  persuasion  has  been  di- 
rected by  artifice  to  produce  the  most  pow- 
erful effects.  The  subject  is  important, 
and  rather  proper  for  a  treatise  than  for  a 

-.  SF     At*sn*c»,  Vol.  2. 
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poem,  as  from  its  nature  it  demands  that 
eabn  consideration  which  is  rather  seda- 
tive man  poetical :  for  the  reflection  of 
the  reader,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  phi- 
losopher, is  fatal  to  the. bard. 

Mr.  Smedley  traces  the  disposition  of 
the  northern  nations  to  pry  info  futurity  : 
and  as  he  could  not  but  introduce  the 
Druids,  be  indulges  himself  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  Stonehenge,  which  bevisiteddur- 
ing  anight  of  tempest,  thunder  and  light- 
ning;    He  says,  speaking  of  these  stones. 
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•*  Few,  yet  how  innny ;  newer  lo  be  told  aright  And  from  the  mossy  roof  long  reft  of  straw, 
by  man .  The  suns  of  Summer  baleful  vapours  draw. 

Such  hate  they  stood,  till  dim  Tradition* •   Around  it  all  is  damp,  and  chill,  and  drears 
eye  A  boundless  heath  which  Man  is  seldom  near, 

Looks  vainly  back  on  their  obscurity.  Qr  .f  hig  ^  ^qM  crow |t  .^  with  fcan 

^IM  WUdeCh0ei  MM  There  not  a  single  bough  nor  leaf  is  seen, 

Fierce  barpings  fit  to  rouse  the  slumbering  Save  one  poor  stunted  willow's  meagre  green, 

bold  :  Which  rears  a  sapless  trunk  that  cannot  die, 

And  many  a  soog  which  check'd  the  starry  And  cijng9  to  life  with  lifeless  energy  ; 

Andbao?then>c<rohers^  8tretd^rw^hf  *rey  arm81frl,idl  ncitber  ** 

For  some  in  such  mysterious  ring  of  stone,  Above"the  atimy  pool  they  faia  would  shade. 

Could  ma*  the  semblance  of  Heaven's  fiery      Md  fa  ^  hoMcle8Mieii>  ^  ^^ 

Read  lore  celestial  ineach  mass^ and  name  WMtl^X,|«iif  ■»  •  wHh«d  Crone. 
The  planed  courts frem  its  ^£~-  ^  J£ck of  llfc andlimb leftfar  behind, 
Haply  no  common  rites  have  there  been  done,  .__  v-  ».-.  i,;«t . 

And  horrid  sacrifice  :  the  knife  has  dared  Knit  to  existence  but  by  one  dark  tie, 

To  search  bis  bosom  whom  the  falchion  spared ;  Grappling  with  Qeing  but  through  misery. 

O'er  some  pale  wretch,  yet  struggling  with  the  The  tongues  which  curse  her  would  not  wall 

blow,  her  dead, 

The  Seer  has  bent  to  watch  his  life-blood  flow ;  They  know  not  where  to  fix  their  hate  instead  ; 

Felt  the  pulse  flutter,  seen  the  eye  grow  dim,  The  band  whose  vengeance  daily  works  her 

Mark'd  the  quick  throe  and  agooy  of  limb  |  ^         wrong,  ^^ 

Theapluck'dtheMnlnghearJ^fromtheir  *?*? *! }1?*^* t-flT! £ T^' 
seat,         *+  And  for  herself,  her  Memory's  faded  eye 

And  read  each  aspirate  fibre  while  it  beat        Sees  but  the  moment  which  is  passing  by. 

Scarce  can  I  teH,  what  forms  beneath  the      Bent  o'er  her  scanty  hearth,  the  Br  Id  war 
gloom  drains 

My  rapt  eye  bade  those  fearful  stones  assume.  Heat  long-forgotten  in  her  bloodless  veins : 
Shapes  which  ev'n  memory  shudders  to  relate,   Doubled  within  herself  in  grisly  heap, 
Monsters  which  fear  will  to  herself  create.         A  blighted  harvest  Death  disdains  to  reap. 
Mc thought  the  synod  of  those  £ods  appeared,    A  form  unshapen,  where  nor  arm,  nor  knee 
Whose  damned  altar  mid  the  pile  was  reared  ;  Are  clearly  fashion'd,  yet  all  seem  to  be. 
O'er  the  rude  shrine  in  grim  delight  they  stood,  Tne  lank  and  bony  hands  whence  touch  is  fled. 
And  quaff'd  the  still  life-quivering  victim's   Fain  would  support,  hut  cannot  rest  ber  bead; 
The  liKg  gave  their  brow  a  fiercer  scowl,  Her  *■*  ^  ever  palsied ,  long  ago 

The  tfortb-wlnd  louder  swell'd  their  frantic  ^^^^T^Tl  ^ 
how  1 ;  Quench'd  the  dull  eye-ball,  taught  the  frost  t» 

And  as  the  skies  wept  on  th*  accursed  place,       .    .    do7!\  . .  .  ^  ._     «. 

1  felt  the  gorc-drop  trickle  down  my  face  !       ^nd  track  dhi.rougbert pathway  on  herbrow. 
Fierce  with  theft^iedboldnessof  despair,     ^"'tbelife!  Or  .s  there  who  would  crav* 
I  touched  the  giSsAmd  who revell'd there,  ««* ""** «Plte «*"* h'™«' **T*L 
It  mov'd  not,  lii'dl^it  was  very  stone,  ™°; kln  *^™?*> ?°  *"  WWf  ^ 

Ob,GodlIjoyedtofindmysolfaloBe!  Or  clasp  a  being  brother'd  with  the  dead! 

Yet  the  food  wisdom  of  the  rustic  pours 
Sucb,  in  Mr.S.'s  opinion,  was  ancient  8to^j™Jfht  of  c*il  nmnd  that  BcMaiBe'5 
superstition,  and  such  the  means  it  adopt-  j^  the*  Deceiver  frames  his  deeds  of  harm, 
ed  to  gratify  its  eagerness  of  prescience :  And  stamps  his  signet  on  her  wither'd  arm  ; 
he  changes  the  scene,  and   presents  a  Traffics  in  ill,  and  from  his  willing  prey, 
modern   instance  of  superstition  ;    the  Drains  the  slow  drops  which  sign  her  soul 

real  powers  of  which  are  perhaps  on  a  _,      aw??*  iL  .    ,     ,       .   j_ At   * - 

oar  with  those  he  has  described  in  the  There,  while  the  body  sleeps  in  deadly  trance, 
par  witntnoee  be  Das  described  in  the  Theacciimd  N^ht.haf9  in  their  spirit  dancer 
extract  already  given.  Sleep,d  in  f|iM£  w£ento  ride  ^  hm^m.d 

Mark  yon  lone  cot,  whose  many-crannied  nir,       ...      ....        +  .       . 

wall  -  And  mingle  with  the  children  of  despair  j 

Admits  the  gale  which  else  would  work  Its  Taste  feasts  forbidden,  quaff  the  bowls  of  bell ' 

tvk»~ffi!L?...h  ,i._  ~»u       -  ~~„— •     w  *    And  the  dread  chaunt  of  fiendish  revel  swelL 

where  through  the  rattling  casement's  that-  „    ,  ,      .         „      ...    ,     .u   .t_-«i« 

ter'd  pane,  Her's  too  the  spells  which  o'er  the  waving  grata 

Trickles  the  dropping  of  unhealthy  rain  j  Pour  the  sad  deluge  of  autumnal  rata : 
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The  noon  of  harvest  inker  course obscure, 
And  from  their  cave  the  prison' d  tempests  lure, 
Harm'd  by  ber  skill,  the  wasting  cattle  die, 
And  droop  and  languish  through  ber  evil  eye. 
While  the  chill' d  bridegroom  from  hit  tangled 

hair, 
Sews  her  the  knots  herself  hath  knit  to  tear ; 
Slow  o'er  the  flame  a  waxenform  she  tarns, 
**  So  burn  his  heartstrings,  as  this  image  burns  1 
**  And  as  the  molten  drops  fall  fast  away, 
"  So  may  his  marrow  waste,  bis  bones  decay !" 
(SeeAtaeaeum,  YoLI.p»44fc) 


This  19  gloom  paintiagj  but  who 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of 
it  ?  It  is  report ;  or  terror  ;  or  super- 
stition ;  a  popular  not  a  personal  error ; 
and  very  possibly,  what  has  been  report- 
ed of  the  Druids  has  no  other  foundation. 
The  second  part  is  more  cheerful ;  it 
presents  the  poet,  the  lover,  the  patriot, 
and  closes  with  enjoining  the  submission 
due  to  Deity,  whose  prescience  is  infalli- 
ble and  all-wise. 


SHILLIBEER'S  VOYAGE  TO  PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND. 

From  the  Gentleman's  Magsamc,  October  1817. 

A  HAaUATTTX  Of  TBS  BftlTOir's  VOTAOX  TO  KTCAItta's  IUXULHD,  $C*        BY  tflUT.  SHI IX I  Mia- 


PITCAIRN'S  Island  was  colonized, 
as  is  generally  known,  by  mutineers 
from  the  Bounty,  Captain  Bugh,  so  long 
ago  as  1789.  For  18  yearn,  the  desti- 
Bation  and  fate  of  the  young  man,  Chris- 
tian, who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  mu- 
tiny, had  remained  undiscovered,  altho' 
an  early  and  diligent  search  had,  by  order 
of  the  British  Government,  been  made 
for  the  place  of  his  retreat  At  length 
that  place  was  accidentally  found  by  an 
American  trader,  Mayhew  Foiger,  when 
only  one  of  the  mutineers  remained  alive; 
but  the  offspring  of  the  whole,  born  of 
women  who  had  accompanied  the  muti- 
neers from  Taheite,  presented  to  their 
visitors  one  of  the  most  interesting 
groups  of  human  beings  that  ever  was 
exhibited  in  such  a  sequestered  situation. 
No  other  vessel  touched  at  this  remote 
and  almost  inaccessible  spot  till  Sept 
18)4,  when  two  of  his  Majesty's  frigates, 
the  Briton  and  the  Tagus,  fell  in  with  it, 
on  their  return  from  the  Marquesas  to 
South  America.  On  the  passage,  when, 
according  to  their  reckoning  and  the 
charts  in  their  possession,  they  were 
nearly  three  degrees  to  the  East  of  Pit- 
cairn  s  Island,  they  were  surprised  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  its  unexpected  ap- 
pearance. The  incidents  that  then  oc- 
curred to  them  are  already  known  to  the 
public  in  a  general  way  ;  but  this  Nar- 
rative by  Lieut.  Shi  Hi  beer,  who  was  at 
the  time  on  board  the  Briton,  has  given 
them  a  fresh  and  lively  interest,  and  a 
more  authentic  shape. 

At  day-light  the  natives  were  seen  on 
the  shore,  launching  their  canoes*    Into 


these  the  people  threw  themselves,  and 
paddled  towards  the  ship. 

"  Waiting  their  approach,'*  says  the  Au- 
thor, u  we  prepared  to  ask  them  some  ques- 
tions in  the  language  of  those  people  we  bad 
so  recently  left  They  came—and  for  me  to 
picture  the  wonder  which  was  conspicuous  in 
every  countenance,  at  being  hailed  in  perfect 
English,  what  was  the  namoof  the  ship,  and 
who  commanded  her,  wosn^be  impossible; 
our  surprise  can  alone  be  conceived.  The 
Captain  answered ;  and  now  a  regular  conver- 
sation commenced.  He  requested  them  to 
come  alongside,  and  the  reply  was, '  We  have 
no  boat-hook  to  bold  on  by/ — *  I  will  throw 
you  a  rope,1  said  the  Captain.—'  If  you  do, 
we  have  nothing  to  make  it  fast  to,'  was  the 
answer.  However,  they  at  length  came  on 
board,  exemplifying  not  the  least  fear,  but 
their  astonishment  was  unbounded.— After  the 
friendly  salutation  of  Good  morrow,  Sir,  from 
the  first  man  who  entered  (Mackey.  tor  that 
was  nis  name),  *  Do  you  know,*  said  he, 4  one 
William  Bligb  in  England  ?'  This  threw  a 
new  light  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately asked  if  he  knew  one  Christian  ?  and 
the  reply  was  given  with  so  much  natural  sim- 
plicity that  I  shall  here  use  his  proper  words, 
*  O  yes,*  said  he,  *  very  well ;  his  son  is  in  the 
boat  there  coming  up ;  his  name  is  Friday 
Fletcher  October  Christian.  His  father  is 
dead  now — he  was  shot  by  a  black  fellow/ 
Several  of  them  had  now  reached  the  ship,  aad 
the  scene  was  now  become  exceedingly  inter- 
esting; every  one  betrayed  the  greatest  anxie- 
ty to  know  the  fate  of  that  misled  young  man, 
of  whose  end  so  many  vague  reports  had  been 
in  circulation,  and  those  who  did  not  ask  ques- 
tions devoured  with  avidity  every  word  which 
led  to  an  elucidation  of  the  mysterious  termi- 
nation of  the  unfortunate  Bounty.  -  The  ques- 
tions which  were  now  put  were  numerous ; 
and  as  I  am  inelined  to  believe  their  being  ar- 
ranged with  their  specific  answers  will  convey 
to  the  reader  the  circumstance  as  it  really  took 

Elace,  with  greater  force  than  a  continued  re* 
itioo,  1  shall  adopt  that  plan  »  and  those  oc- 
currences which  did  not  lead  immediately  to 
the  end  of  Christian,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Colooy,  I  will  relate  faithfully  as  they 
transpired. 
Christian,  yon  say,  was  shot  ?— Yes,  be  wa*. 
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B#  ikon  ?*-*A  Mack  fellow  shot  lia. 

what  cause  do  you  assign  for  the  murder? 
—I  know  no  reason,  except  a  jealousy  which 
I  hare -heard  then  existed  between  the  people 
ef  Otahctte  and  the  Englisb-~Chriitian  was 
•hot  in  the  hack  while  at  work  in  his  yam 
plantation. 

What  heoameof  the  men  who  kilted  hiss  ?— 
Oh  !  that  black  fellow  was  shot  afterwards  by 
an  Englishman. 

Was  there  any  other  disturbance  between 
the  Otaheiteans  and  the  English,  after  the 
death  of  Christian  ? — Yes ;  the  black  fellows 
rose,  shot  two  Englishmen,  and  wounded  John 
Adams,  who  is  now  the  only  remaining  man 
who  came  in  the  Bounty.* 

How  did  John  Adams  escape  being  murder- 
ed ?~He  hid  himself  in  the  wood  t  and  the 
same  night,  the  women,  earaged  at  the  murder 
of  the  English,  to  whom  they  were  more  par- 
tial than  their  countrymen,  rose  and  put  every 
Otabeitean  to  death  in  their  sleep.  This  saved 
Adams  *  Ms  wounds  were  soon  healed,  and  at* 
though  old,  he  now  enjoys  good  health- 
How  many  mea  and  women  did  Christian 
bring  with  him  in  the  Bounty  ?-~Nia*  while 
men,  six  from  Otaheite,  and  eleven  women. 

And  how  many  are  there  now  on  the  island  ? 
--In  ail  we  have  48. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Adams  say  bow  long 
it  is  since  be  came  to  the  Island?— I  have 
beard  it  is  about 25  years  ago. 

And  what  became  of  the  Bounty  ?— After 
every  thing  useful  was  taken  out  of  her,  she 
was  run  on  shore,  set  fire  to,  and  burnt 

Have  you  ever  heard  bow  many  years  it  Is 
since  Christian  was  shot?— I  understand  H 
was  about  two  years  after  bis  arrival  at  the 
Island. 

What  became  of  Christian's  wifeN-She 
died  soon  after  Christian' t  son  was  born  ;  and 
i  have  heard  that  Christian  took  forcibly  the 
Wise  of  one  af  the  black  fellows  to  supply  her 
pace,  and  which  was  the  chief  caase  or  his 
being  shott. 

Then  Fletcher  -October  Christian  Is  the 
oldest  oo  the  Island  except  John  Adams  and 
the  old  women  J— Yes,  he  is  the  first  born  on 
the  Island. 

At  what  age  do  yoa  marry  r—  Not  before 
19  or  80. 

Are  you  allowed  to  have  more  than  one 
wife? — No ;  we  can  have  but  one,  and  it  is 
wicked  to  have  more. 

Have  you  been  taught  any  religion  I— Yes, 
*  v*1?  K°°<1  religion. 

In  what  do  you  believe  ?~I  believe  In  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  &e.  (Here  be  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  belief.) 

Who  first  taught  you  this  Belief  ?— John 
Adams  says  it  was  first  by  F.  Christian*!  order, 
and  that  he  likewise  caused  a  prayer  to  be  said 
every  day  at  noon. 

And  what  is  the  prayer  ?— It  is,  *  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father,  and  say  unto  him,Father, 
1  have  sinned  againstHeaven,  and  before  thee, 

•  It »  remarkable  that  the  muneofAdsn*  does  not 
appear  in  the  lift  of  the  Bounty*!  e*ew,at  gives  ia 
Lieut.  Bhgh's  Narrative  j  end  that  m»  tfet  inotaaes 
only  4*persans,tao«gh  the  whole  erew  is  rtated  la  the 
advertisement  to  have  consisted  of  40* 

t  The  former  and  the  latter  pert*  of  this  dialogue, 
down  to  this  point,  appear  rather  at  ▼ariaaee  respect- 
iagtheeaaie  of  Christian  being  toot,  but  not  ~i  math 
at  to  be  contradictory. 


sad  est  no  nam  worthy  ef  < 


Do  you  continue  to  sav  this  everyday/— 
Yes,  we  never  neglect  it. 

What  language  do  you  commonly  sfwrt~ 1— 
Always  BagUsa.  _ 

But  you  understand  the  Otaheiteas  i— Yen, 
bat  not  so  taeU . 

Do  the  old  women  speak  English  I— Ye*, 
but  not  so  we*  as  awy  uadssstaad  its  tnwar 
prananctatSM  k  net  goad. 

What  couotryaieo  do  you  call  yoacsetves?— 
Half  Eaglish  and  half  Otaheite. 

Who  Is  your  king  r — Why,  King  Gent**  to 
be  sure. 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  ship  before  ?— Ye% 
e  have  seen  four  fremuhe  island,  but  only 
te  stopped.  Mayhew  Folger  was  the  certain. 
I  suppose  you  know  bias  /—No,  we  a*>  wat 
now  nim. 

How  long  did  aestayP^TwodaTS. 
Should  yon  like  to  go  to  bngland  ? — No  1  I 
moot,  lamawha^asMiaa^asaswisy. 


Am  the  shipi  arm  abort  of  provisions, 
the  Captains  were  ia  baste  to  reach  tone 
port  on  the  coast  of  America;  aed  tram 
too  Narrative  it  may  be  coocruded,  tbo* 
it  ia  not  exactly  expressed,  that  they  an- 
mainedonly  a  tew  houra  near  tbe  talajsd. 
We  are  told  that u  no  ooe  but  tbe  tiro 
Captains  went  on  ehore  ;  wlsic^"  amy* 
the  author,  "  mill  be  a  source  af  testing 
regret  to  me,  for  I  would  rather  have  seen 
the  simplicity  of  that  little  village  than 
all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  a 
city"  One  of  the  Captains,  however, 
favoured  Lieut  SbiUebeer  with  some 
particulars,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

After  landing.  Wfe  aseended  a  little  eml-  * 
nence,  and  were  imperceptibly  led  thru*  groups 
of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  to  a>  besnstt- 
ful  picturesque  little  village:  the  bouses  smalL 
but  regular,  convenient,  and  of  unequalled 
cleanliness.  The  daughter  of  Adame  received 
us  on  tbe  hill.  She  came  doobdessly  as  a  spy. 
and  had  we  taken  men  with  us,  or  been  armed 
ourselves,  would  certainly  have  given  her 
rather  notice  to  escape ;  but,  as  we  has!  neither, 
she  condacted  us  to  where  be  was.  She  was 
arrayed  in  Nature's  simple  garb,  and  wholly 
unadorned,  but  she  was  Beauty's  self,. and 
needed  not  tbe  aid  of  ornament.  John  Adams 
is  a  fine-looking  old  man,  approaching-  to  fifl 
years  of  age.  I  asked  him  if  be  had  a  desire 
to  return  to  England,  and  1  confess  bis  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative  caused  me  great  surprise. 

He  told  me  he  was  perfectly  aware  how 
deeply  he  was  involved  by  following  aha  for* 
tane  of  Christian ;  that  his  life  was  die  neces- 
sary forfeiture  of  such  an  act,  and  he  supposed 
would  be  exacted  from  bim,  were  he  ever  to 
return;  notwithstanding  all  which- circum- 
stances, nothing  would  occasion  bim  so  much 
gratification  as  that  of  seeing  once  more,  prior 
to  his  death,  the  country  Which  gave  him 
birth. 

There  was  a  sincerity  in  his  speech,  which 
had  a  very  powerful  influence  in  persuading 
laa  these  ww  btt  real  sentiments,  My  latere* 
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tot.  iQ  Narrative  tf  a  Fox/agt  to  PiUmnts  hlani.  4B0L 

ra  excited  to^gr^adem<tbs*  I  oaW  ted  this  country  (now  nearly  90  yetrt 

mb  a  conveyance  for  himself,  with  any  of  bis ,x  :.  •     i:ffI  '  u  .     :-.--:*  »k«*  :r  •;_. 

family  wW  d»te  to  accoinpuiiy  him.     He  P*8*)' lt  »  d™*11  to  Ima?lne  !^J lfI  V 

swpeared  pteased,  sad  as  noose  was  present  ing,  they  could  be  so  much  entitled  tS  n» 

iK^Sif*^"**  ^^ J"*  children.    The  rest  of  gfl^Qug  as  this  new  race  ;  and  certain- 

ttislfedecommitairyturiounded  the  door.  He  ,      ,  u  ,  '•        .  .. 

cosssrtoicaeed  hts  desire,  and  solteited  their  »y  there  could  be  none  to  whom  be  could 


acqeiesence.    Appalled  at  a  request  aot  less  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  so  service- 

ttfr&ZZttSf&SZ  *±  J1*  M-d  iteelf  must  hava  oeeu 

daughter,  although  inaadated  with  tears,  irst  eodoarod  to  him,  a*   having  been  first 

broke  the  silence,  possessed  and  made  habitable  by   him 

^Sftftft  Atj^a^  and  hi,  ...oci.Ua,  a.  well  a.  by 'being 

dearest  friend*'     Her  voice  failf  d  her— she  the  birth-place  of  his  and  their  progeny. 

2Si!tt£R&^£v3! TS  ■«*  partofPitcairn'sIsUadisfertife. 

wife ioo  (aa  OtaaaHeaa)  expressed  a  lively  and  capable  of  cultivation :— with  yams, 

*•  J™*1^?  ^.A*1^.?0^.*??11??  bread-fruit,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry,  the 


&2L 3SL£ f£&V£ ^uS-d! l9land «•  *»^[ *«» o^!ite ;rr«»d 

Vet  as  eve  was  dry— the  big  tear  stood  ia  the  coast  abounds  in  nsb.     It  is  said  that 
those  of  the  men     Cat  women  shed  them  in  fall  «»  *k~  miArm.fnama   whir^i    h»d    iaLm 


«*™i.  *A    ,e2rrj!11*  wotneft  afaed  tliewi  An  Ml  «4  tne  intermarriages  which  had  taken 

abundance.     With   assoraaees   that  it  Was     .         .     »  _    ,  -^     «*i    -j  *:^^k-^ 

ear  wish  nor  intention  to  take  him  P*aoe  had  made  a  general  relationship 


from  them  against  his  inclination,  their  fears  throughout  the  Colony  ;  that  the  greatest 

ST£&f3R^t757£  barmooypremlrf;  ^dthMU*  young 

lovely  to  her  sears,  for  each  seemed  to  add  aa  women  deserve  high  praise  for  beauty 

actional  charm.    Forgetting  the  unhappy  and   innocent  simplicity  of  manners, 

deed  which  placed  Adams  In  that  spot,  and  w<*  k..*  ****  #w  *ki  -k;—   i«ft    ♦k-^ 

seesagsumeutyia  the  character  he  now is,  at  We  have  seen  that  the  ships   left  the 

the  head  of  a  little  community,  adored  by  all,  Island  and  its  inhabitants  with  their  nutn- 

and  one  is  almost  inclined  to  hope  that  bis  an-  tered  ;  circumstances  which  are  both  ex- 

remittiag  attention  to  the  government  and'  tremely  gratifying.     It  is  impossible  not 

morals  of  this  little  Colony,  will  ultimately  #_  ^^aLj^i.u ,  jTJLoo*  **A  •»«.*+«  «*»  *lu» 

prove  awequlvalMt  tor  the*  part  he  formerly  to  ^ff1  ™  interest  and  anxiety  on  the 

tooav^entitle  him  to  praise,  aad  should  he  probable  future  fate  of  the  residents  in 

fl^^i^SJ^S ,aiidfenfarehlm^clem.  this  little  garden  of  paradise,  as  y*t  in  a 

encyofthat  Sovereign  he  has  so  much  injared.  .  A.     t     •    •*•            •*      u  *     i*LL^ 

The  yoaag  women  have  invariably  beautiful  «tate  of  primitive  purity,  bnt  whos*  tran- 

teeth,  doe  eyes,  and  open  expression  of  conn-  quillity,  and  whose  virtue,  are  endanger- 

yeanuice  at  once  interesting  and  engaging }  formed  of  their  retreat. 

"^  't  is  pleasing  to  add,  their  minds  and  man-       In  an  early  part  of  the  Voyage,  Mr. 


Nnd!c^Fe^l,^entMtblii,DprC8*  Shillibeer,  speaking  of  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira, says, 

It  must  appear  not  less  wonderful  to  ne  tlilBate  5iPttrUctimrIy  fine,  lllsoimlcl| 
other  persons  than  it  did  to  the  Cap-  that  Fnnchall  and  its  vicinity  is  frequently  the 
tain,  that  a  man  situated  and   circum-  resort  of  invalids  t  but  few,  I  fear,  reap  the 

stanced  like  Adams  could  Iwve  fell  .be  EJftS^SSlft  *"*&  *J 
least  inclination  to  quit  a  spot  to  which  tenintat'ioa  of  its  natural  lumartes,  or  the  bos- 
bewasconnectedaodbouDdbysomauy  g^,JS£WSESM^ 
tiee  ;  and  we  should  regard  it  as  extra-  suited  to  his  immediate  complaint,  by  being 
ordiuary  an  instance  as  could  be  pro-  carried  up  or  down  the  mountain :  he  is  also 
rlnred  rif  tk«  r^L—^,—  «f  ak«  k-L—  enabled  to  enjoy  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and 
aucea  pt  the  restlessness  of  th*  Jraman  not  „,,.  those^Srtural  to  the  Island,  but  of  his 
oisposition,  wefe  we  not  aware  of  the  own  country. 

aflfecting  and  extravagant  symptoms  that  ^f  scenery  of  this  Island  is  peculiarly  ro- 
»rA    -^o.;«^         j^    1!:  "^    »  mantic— precipices  of  stapeudeuaheight,  rov- 

are  someUmes  under  certain  circum-  eied  with  most  delightful  foliage,  here  and 
stances  exhibited  of  the  amor  patria.  there  interspersed  with  huts,  and  cataracts 
The Na^or  observe,,  -  To  bavftak^  S^^^r^^^^l^ 
Adams  from  a  circle  or  •such  friends  among  the  trees  and  cottages  at  the  bottom, 
would  have  ill  become  a  feeling  heart :  «h*T  form  one  generas stream,  which  roars  as 
•*u  Kooo  f^^^A  k*-.  •*•      *     »t  pursues  its  course  to  the  town.— The  Chapel 

to  Have  forced  him  away  in  opposition  to  0fihe  Mouot  slands  in  a  most  beautiful  skua* 
tbeir  entreaties  would  have  been  an  out-  tion,  but  possesses  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
race  to  humamtv  n  Indeed  whatever  «"*Pt  the  loveliness  of  its  site,  which  affords 
«g^w  Humanity.       jndeeo,  wnatever  ayicw  M  ^ruihtful  a?  can  possibly  be  con* 

ineaas  he  might  have  left  when  he  quit-  ceived ;  and  although  the  journey  to  it  is  tire- 
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•ome,*estrnjis^wm  be  fnlW  repaid  for  Iris 
labour  by  making  it  a  visit.  The  Priest  who 
ttrcs  adjoining  the  Chape!,  I  found  to  be  a 
*ery  intelligent  man,  and  he  treated  Me  with 
great  civility .  The  Inns,whetner  Portngue*eor 
English,  are  much  below  mediocrity,  and  not- 
wftlHrtaading  the  little  accommodation  and 
abttpdaare  of  filth,  their  charges  are  enormous; 
and  to  make  the  latter  still  more  grievous,  the 
English  one  pound  bank  note,  was  then  only 
current  at  fourteen  shillings.  Uttle,  lade- 
pendent  of  wine  is  produced  in  the  Island,  so 
that  the  vine  it  every  where  cnltival  1  with 
the  greatest  care.  Not  a  spot,  however  rug* 
god,  but  is  turned  to  advantage* 

The  following  extract,  at  the  present 
eventful  period,  may  be  thought  not  un- 
interesting ; 

The  city  of  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  South  America,  and 
residence  of  the  Prince  Recent,  it  situated  on 
the  South  side  of  an  extensive  harbour,  whoso 
entrance  is  so  exceedingly  narrow  and  well 
fortified  by  nature.thatwim  the  smallest  assist- 
ance of  art  It  coula  bo  rendered  impregnable 
against  any  attack  from  the  sea.  The  fort  of 
Santa  Crux,  nad  a  very  remarkable  mountain, 
from  its  shape  bearing  the  name  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  form  the  entrance,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile.  There  is  a  bar  which  runs  across, 
but  the  water  is  at  all  times  sufficiently  deep, 
to  allow  the  largest  ship  to  pass.  Santa  Crux 
may  be  considered  the  principal  fortification, 
and  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  Islands  com- 
manding the  channel,  the  only  one  in  a  tolera- 
ble state  of  defence.  At  the  foot  of  the  sugar 
loaf  mountain,  is  a  battery  of  considerable 
extent,  out  so  neglected,  like  several  others 
along  the  shore,  that  it  is  almost  become  use- 
less.— The  city  derives  but  little  protection 
from  its  immediate  fortifications  ;  and  the  Isl- 
and of  Cobrus.  notwithstanding  its  contiguity. 
Is  now  but  little  calculated  to  render  it  any.— 
There  are  wharves  and  stairs  for  the  purpose 
of  landing  at,  but  the  most  convenient  is  the 
aveat  sauare,  in  which  the  Prince  resides. 
The  palace  was  originally  the  mansion  of  a 
merchant :  it  is  extensive,  but  has  nothing  par- 


Ocularly  magnif  cent  in  its  appearance,  toiu- 
dicate  its  being  the  royal  residence  of  the  H* 


lustrious  House  of  Braganxa.  At  the  1 
of  this  square,  is  a  very  good  fountain,  which  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  adjacent  moss- 
tains,  and  conveyed  some  distance  by  the 
means  of  an  aooeducL— The  water  is  not  ami, 
and  on  first  using  it,  causes  a  swelling  accoa- 
panied  with  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Sftipi  nay 
be  supplied  with  considerable  expedition,— 
It  b  almost  impossible  for  a  person  poavsnag 
the  least  reflection,  to  pats  this  spot  without 
being  struck  by  the  contrast,  which  nmst  se- 
cossarily  present  itself  to  him.  -On  the  use 
hand,  he  may  contemplate  the  palace  of  t  vo- 
luptuous Prince,  surrounded  by  courtiers  sal 
wallowing  in  luxury  t  on  the  ether,  slaver?  is 
it*  most  refined  and  horrible  state.— The  mix- 
man  and  barbarous  traffick  of  slaves,  is  car- 
ried on  to  the  greatest  extent  it  is  possible  ts 
be  imagined  ;  and  as  the  immediate  and  pri- 
vate revenue  of  the  Crown  would  receive  a  n> 
vere  ajiock  by  the  abolition  of  so  nnnatsrsl  a 
barter,  there  can  be,  I  fear,  but  little  honetsf 
so  desirable  an  object  being  speedily  efectsi, 
without  the  humanity  of  the  European  States 
turns  their  recommendations  Into  coamuam, 
and  enforce  compliance,  which  1  am  perms** 
ed  would  be  the  case  were  the  different  Le- 
gislators bnt  faintly  impressed  with  the  borrari 
that  constantly  occur  at  this  place,  and  the 
barbarity  to  which  those  unhappy  people  ace 
hourly  subjected. —  The  labour,  let  it  he 
never  so  laborious,  b  performed  by  slaves,  sod 
it  is  seldom  there  are  more  thaa  sixmnportaael 
to  the  heaviest  bnrdens.  I  nave  freqsesuy 
seen  as  few  as  four  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  a  pipe  of  wine,  which  they  have  bad  to  re- 
move thro'  the  town.  Many  of  those  poor 
creatures  aie  bred  to  trades,  and  are  testsst 
daily  or  weekly  by  their  masters  with  orden 
to  bring  him  a  certain  sum  at  the  expiraoossf 
that  time,  and  what  they  can  get  over  they 
may  consider  their  owo  t  but  they  are  always 
so  highly  rated,  that  it  is  with  the  preatert  dif- 
ficulty they  can  raise  the  sum  nominated^  and 
in  case  of  defalcation,  it  is  attributed  tos  wsot 
of  exertion,  or  laziness,  which  subject*  the 
unhappy  victim  to  punishment  for  a  crimethe 
master  alone  has  committed. 


Faun  the  Monthly  Magazine,  Nov.  1817. 
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TJor^me  tnsnjrrando 
Nei  mattatini  albori 
Vola  suggendo  i  ragiadosi  umorL— Coortni. 

Where  the  bee  at  early  dawn 
Murmuring  tips  the  daws  of  morn.9 

L£  CENTO  NOVELLE  AKTICHnV  fntimucd. 


Novella  30. 
"  OfMessirc  JtzoU^t  ttorg-UlUr.t 

MESSIRE  Azzolino  had  a  story- 
teller, who  told  him  tales  during 


the  long  winter  nights.*  It  happened 
one  night  that  Azzoliiiot  «rgedhimtoteU 
a  tale  when  he  was  very  sleepy :  ho  ac- 

^^ *  Thi*  "  ^  of  thows  tr^t>  •f  «he  manners  afno 

timet,  with  which  this  anctrnt  work  abounds. 

*  A  motto  without  a  meaning  it  worth  nothing.    If  f  Azzolino,  or  Kzselino  da  Romano,  the  faoew* 

the  literary  collector  may  he  compared  to  the  bee,  tyrant  of  Padua,  is  well  known  to  the  reader*  oflnd- 

surely  he  may  be  said  to  rove  among  fVrwerf*  •/*  tnern  ian  history.    *»  .$*/•  intuitu  hmninti  dfcterrefcat,  ay*  d» 

who  is  engaged  in   investigating  the  earliest  produe-  historian  of  the  times,  crnddtorte  aupcravU 

tkms  of  Italian  Btcraturr.  mnninm  tyrann*rumT    u  His  very  look  was 

4  Un  KoreUatore.    Un  ravellatore.  hb  cruelty  exceeded  that  of  every  other  tyrant." 
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cordingly  began  a  story,  about  a  country-  4<  At  another  time,  when  be  wai  en- 
man  who  went  to  a  market  with  a  bun-  gaged  in  single  combat  with  the  Count 
dred  pieces  of  money,*  to  buy  sheep:  of  Toulouse,  he  dismounted  from  his 
and  had  two  for  each  piece.  As  he  re-  charger  and  got  on  a  mule :  "  fVhatis  to 
turned  with  the  sheep,  a  river,  which  he  be  done  now,  Richard  f  said  the  count, 
had  to  cross,  was  greatly  swoln  by  a  hea-  *  Str,'  said  he,  *  /  wish  to  let  you  see  that 
vy  rain  that  bad  fallen.  While  be  was  I  do  not  want  either  to  chase  or' to  run 
standing  on  the  bank,  considering  how  away?  Thus  he  .shewed  that  noble 
to  get  over,  he  saw  a  poor  fisherman,  witb  spirit  in  which  he  excelled  all  other 
a  boat  so  small,  that  it  would  only  hold  knights." 
the  countryman  and  one  sheep  at  a  time.  Novell*   35. 

He  got  in  with  one  sheep,  and  began  to  u  Another  i****nc*  of  the  courtesy  of  King 

6   A.        •  •  f      .    „     s       .  John  of  England. 

row :  the  nyer  was  wide,  but  away  he  «  The  Queen  0f  Ca81ile  once  sent  one 
gpe*.  HeretheUoiy-telkr  stopped.  Mes-  Qf  her  knights,  on  important  business,  to 
•ireAMokno  said,  Whatareyou about?  a  very  solitary  place,  without  any  com- 
why  d*  you  not  goonV  'Sir/  said  ion#  As  the  knight,  mounted  on  a 
the  story-teller,  *  Ut  the  sheep  get  over,  good  -^  waa  ridi  thus  aU)ne 
mdthenimwdlgoonwxtk  the tale:  but,  through  a  great  forest,  as  fast  as  his  pal- 
as  Uw£  take  at  Uast a  twelve-months,  frey  could  carry  him,  ft  happened,  asili 
one  mty  find  ofportumtu,  in  the  mean  ,uck  WOu!d  have  it,  that,  in  crossing  a1 
kme,  to  get  a  good  sleep.    +  ditch>  the  pa,frey  tumoied  down  with 

Novella  31.  him  so  completely,  that  he  could  not  get 

*Cf  ths  gnUmt  exvloittof  Riccar  Loghercio  him  up  again,  though  he  escaped  without 
«/ i«o.|I  harm  to  his  person.   He  used  his  best  en- 

"  Riccar  Loghercio,  a  great  gentleman  deavoiirs  t0  get  this  palfrey  of  bis  out  of 
of  Provence,  was  sovereign  of  Lille,  and  tj,e  ditch,  but  to  no  purpose :  nor  could 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  incredible  he  see  a  single  pers0Qf  far  or  near>  from 
prowess.  When  the  Saracens  came  to  whoin  to  procure  assistance:  so  that  he 
conquer  Spain,  he  was  in  the  battle  called  was  greatly  vextHi  and  distressed,  and 
La  SpagnotaA  which  was  the  most  per-  wa3  at  a  los3  whal  t0  do. 
aous  combat  that  hath  taken  place  since  «  Now  it  happened,as  luck  would  have 
the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Frojans.  ,\  that  John,  king  of  England  was  hunt- 
The  Saracens  were  in  great  numbers,  and  fng  jn  woge  ^ris  on  an  excellent  palfrey, 
had  many  kinds  of  engines.  Riccar  Lo$-  and  had  chased  a  noble  stag  so  body, 
hercio  led  on  the  first  line  ;  and,  as  the  that  he  had  left  his  party  behind,  and  was 
horses  could  not  be  made  to  advance  quite  ajonef  wheQ  he  fell  in  witn  tfcg 
through  fear  of  the  engines,  he  ordered  knighl  of  ihe  queen's.  When  the  latter 
his  men  all  to  turn  their  horses  round,  saW  him,  he  recognised  him  ;  but,  such 
and  to  back  them  till  they  reached  the  was  his  necessity,  that  he  pretended  not 
enemy.t  By  this  means  they  got  among  to  know  him>  and  accordingly  he  called 
them,  and  got  them  in  front ;  and  then  t0  him  wheu  he  was  a  long  way  oft,  and 
they  hacked  and  hewed  to  the  right  and  ^  .  £ir  knight$  for  the  love  of  Go* 
left,  and  made  terrible  slaughter  ol  them.f  make  haste  hither,  and  be  pleased  to  help 
~T~      ;     ;  7~Z~.      ;        ;  ~    me  to  get  out  this  palfrey  of  mine :  for  I 

*  Btsanti.    Betcntt.    A  Bixantrae  coin,  to  called  9  ,r  J  .      J       . 

from  the  name  of  that  city.  am  on  important  business  in  the  service 

I  This  tame  story,  with  a  little  variation,  it  told  by  of  my  lady.'     When  the  king  came  up, 

Saacao  to  amuse  Don  Qui&ot*,  after  be  had  tied  Hosi-    he    asked,    '  Sir  knight,    what    lady  do*t 

l^L^^Z'l^^^T^lT^  thou  server    And  he  answered,  'lam 

from  engaging  in  the  perilous  adventure  of  the  Ful-  ,  .  _    .        _  .*  .,    , 

ifegoMith.  &*d.  Quixote.    Port  i.  mp. «.      >n  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Castile. 

|  TlseItaliaBeoauaeirtatorrxplainidr</»a,tomeao,    Then  the  king,  who  W8S  the  mOStCOUrte- 

<sv  LUki  but  i  an* not  the  km  puzzled  to.  discover   ous  prince  in  the  world,  dismounted  from 

who  the  fallant  knight  herocommainorateri  is.  njs  palfrey,  and  said,    •  Sir  ktPffht,  I  am 

4  From  its  being  dVrisire  to  the  fate  of  Spain.  U...A*  *.u  ~_»         t> 

y  *  ^  bunting,  as  you  see,  with  a  party :  be 

t*  We  recommend  this  singular  mode  of  charging 

vitb  caralrytoUie  tactieiaitt  of  the  pnwntday.    It    the  Saracens  in  the  year  734,  Kudos,  dukeof  Aquit- 

acenat,  -that  it  b  sometimes  a  proof  of  ra'.our  to  turn    aine,  u  said  to  hare  completed  Utf  rictory  by  stuck  - 

t  SOU  on  the  essesny.  \  ing  the  enemy  par  derrirrr%  a  hieh  our  author  may, 

9  In  tbt  great  battle  fought  by  Charles  Martil  against  perhaps,  hare  mfaiutrr|fietcd. 
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pleated,  therefore,  to  tike  my  ptifrey,  sorry  Jbrthetrotibtobebadetaady  givts 
which  is  a*  good  as  your  own  (truly  it  him :  and  the  king  replied,  *  Do  ootgira 
fris  worth  three  such),  and  I  and  my  yourself  any  oooeera  about  that;  for  t 
companions  will  endeavour  to  get  your's  will,  at  any  rate*  stay  with  yon  till  too* 
again ;  and  you  shall  go  on  your  lady's  one  or  other  of  my  companions  corns  up.' 
business.'  The  knight  waa  all  contused,  "  While  they  were  thus  talking,  ex. 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do— for  to  tain  of  the  king  s  knights  and  atteadasta, 
takethe  king's  palfrey  was  a  great  shame:  and  others  of  hit  household,  wbotm 
and  he  said,  *  X  cannot  do  so  rnde  a  thing  in  search  of  him,  name  tap,  and  found  kin 
as  to  take  your  palfrey.9  The  king  re-  engaged  in  this  dispute  with  the  knight 
peatad  his  offers,  and  pressed  him  to  take  The  king' called  to  them ;  end,  tanas 
it  for  the  lore  of  knighthood :  bu}  noth-  as  they  saw  him,  they  stopped,  and  ha* 
ins;  would  prevail  on  him  to  accept  it.  He  eoed  where  he  was,  and  helped  the  knight 
still,  with  much  diffidence,  entreated  the  — «o  that  at  last  they  dragged  tbepaifwy 
kins;  to  assist  him  in  getting  his  own  out  of  the  ditch.  The  knight  retorned 
again, :  then  they  both  got  into  the  ditcb,  many  thanks  to  the  king  and  his  oomps* 
and  the  king  tugged  as  bard  as  any  clown.  qyf  and  pursued  his  journey  with  bispd* 
It  was  all  in  vain,  for  get  Mm  out  they  frey  as  well  as  he  could :  and  the  her 
could  not ;  and  so  they  knew  not  what  and  his  party  returned  to  the  chsss. 
to  da  The  knight  fretted  inwardly,  as  **  The  knight  hating  accomplished  he 
being  on  the  service  of  another  person,  journey,  and  the  business  on  which  in 
especially  as  that  person  was  his  lady,  went,  returned  to  bis  noble  queen,  and 
but  nobody  came.  The  king  again  gave  her  an  account  of  his  embssrj;  sal 
pressed  him  to  take  his  palfrey  ;  but  he  also  of  what  had  befallen  him  with  his 
persisted  in  refusing  to  do  so :  and,  truly,  palfrey,  and  of  the  great  serrior  which 
in  that  he  was  right — as  knowing  that  John,  king  of  England,  had  rendered 
he  was  the  noble  King  John  of  England,  him.  The  queen  made  him  relate  it 
'And  he  said  in  his  heart,  *  Truly,  if  this  many  times  over,  and  wee  nerenatafisi 
man  had  beeji  a  knight,  or  I  had  not  with  hearing  of  the  noble  actions  aai 
known  who  he  was,  I  would  in  that  case  courtesies  of  King  John ;  and  peri* 
have  made  bold  to  take  bis  palfrey ;  and  extolled  him  as  the  mostcourleoutpriw» 
to  leave  him  mine,  and  go  about  my  in  the  world — as  in  troth  he  was." 
business.     The  king,  seeing  that  he  fret-  Noyklla  43. 

ted  inwardly,  was  greatly  mortified  that  «  H$m  KmrdkgmfiM  tmh-wUktesk** 
he  could  not  aadst  him  as  he  o^sired;  Narckj8US  was  very  beautiful :  it  ba- 
aed he  said,  *  Sir  knight,  what  is  to  be  .  m  d  M  ^^  ^p^by  fc 
done?  wilt  thou  not  take  mjvM^  side  of  a  clear  fountain,  thaVhTsaw  his 
and  leave  me  thine,  as  I  have  told  thee  ?  own  gbadofr  m  ^  watcr>  ^^ 
I  have  already  helped  thee  as  well  as  I  He  ^  to  look  and  t0  OTile  at  it; 
was  able,  so  that  I  know  not  how  toas-  ^ hisbfhftdow did ^ ^^  thithe 
eist  thee  farther;  and  here  s  nobody  thcght  it  was  alive,  and  in  the  water; 
comingeitherofmypwpleoranvbodys  ^  WMnot  aware  that  it  was  bis  own 
else.  So  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  shadow  Re  ^  to  ^  in  bre  jjth 
asfarasIsee,wto  setto  and  cry  ;  do  .  Bndhec^so  deeply  enamoomi 
you  begtn,  and  Iwdl  cry  wtUf  you.  ^  ^  WQuld  fci||  UfJ  ^  itf  and 
«Tfckn.gh^heanngth^d.dnotknow  pluilged  hifi h^d.  illto  ^  water.  The 
whattosayordo:  nevertheless  he  said,  ^  ^^y^  ^  the  shadow 
•  Assuredly,  sir,  be  you  whom  you  may,  I  disappeared-so  ^  he  begaato  weeo : 
wouldnotcommusu^  „h£%  water  cleared  ^  fc^Ae 
toward  you  as  that  would  be  The  kin*;  8hadow  weepng  lite  biiiisilf.  That* 
wasgreatlyamusedatthis,and  v^ydesi-  ^^  ^J^  ^  wtter  ,„dww 
roue  that  he  should  take  it ;  and  he  there-  ^^  f  ^  ^DOf,pru£ 
foresaid,  'Since  you  will  not  do  as  I  would  and80me  nympltt*.  ^et0  sport  at  the 

JS^3^  JF  i71,LirP  3r°a  °SPVlyHS  Obtain,    aVsaw  the  fair  Narca** 
the  Lord  shall  send  us  some  help/     The ! ; 

knight  thanked  him  kindly,  and  entreated     .  Ikmutt  Udki9  ^^g^ttes****** 

him  not  to  stay — tor  that  be  was  very  ^^ 
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drowaed  t  they  drew  bim  out  with  great  which  is  the  first  tree  that  puts  forth  its 
lamentation,  and  set  him  upright  on  the  flowers,  and  renews  the  season  of  love."t 
bank.     News  was  brought  to  the  god  of     fmU9§tmn  wa^^^dorfonrftD^  • 

love,    whO  Changed  him  into  a  beautiful    a^  i^.  ttante,  ed  c  U  primo  alhero  chc  prifflA  4 

aJraond  tree— verdant  and  flourishing:  fiori,e rinoveiia  amore." 

i    Ui    ■    irj .    e=sg=         i  vr         i     , 

ON  MODERN    POETS. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

MR.  soothbt.  After  ^^  animad versions,  I  must 

IP  Mr.  Campbell  has  held  so  tight  a  qot  an0w  it  to  be  supposed^  that  I  con- 
rein  over  his  Pegasus,  as  to  prevent  it  8jder  Mr.  Southey's  poetry  as  utterly 
from  soaring  above,  a  hillock  or  a  pine-  worthless.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
tree,  Mr.  Southty  has  ghren  such  unrea-  of  a  very  superior  order  ;  capable,  if 
aonable  scope  to  his  poetical  «*  Ship  of  modified  and  terrestrialized,  of  adding 
Heaven,"  that  it  sails  over  infinite  space,  no  inconsiderable  star  to  the  great  poeti- 
without  once  casting  anchor,  or  is  tost  cal  constellation  which  shines  upon  the 
about  in  an  ocean  of  mystical  inutility,  present  age.  Amongst  much  byperboli- 
After  reading  Thalaba,  or  the  Curse  of  c*\  thought  and  expression,  we  are  some- 
Kehama,  one  lays  down  the  volume  with  times  agreeably  surprised  by  the  unex- 
aji  inevitable  feeling  of,  *•  Very  snblima-  pected  appearance  of  pictures  which  our 
ted,  no  doubt,  but  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  hearts  acknowledge,  and  which  strike  us 
where  is  its  object  !"  One  retains  an  at  onc^  with  the  strongest  emotions  of 
impression  of  nothing  but  bkmk  verse  of  subliiJfy .  I  remember,  in  our  language 
all  sizes,  from  three  syllables  to  twelve;  three  fine  passages  on  the  drawing  of* 
of  one  Veshnod,  with  whose  mythology  swords.  Burke  is  the  author  of  one.  d 
we  are  quite  unacquainted  /of  one  La-  speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  says, 
durlad,  whom  air  must  not  touch  on  any  .       ,^      .   __ 

,11  .  •  r      i         *I  thowrht  ten  thowand  twordt  would  have  leapeg 

account,  and  who  yet    respires   freely  ^XELida^tsafave^^ 


enough  through  his  lungs  ;  and  of  Bra-  edherani — 

man,  and  Tndra,  and  Yarned,  and  Glen-       ....  .     c  ,.  uv~*> 

aoveers,  about  whose  power*  and  attri-       M,lt°°  «"»  »  *•  foUow,n6  8ubl,me 
butes  we  care  not  one  farthing.      As  to  ooncePllon  :  ; 

Sympathy,  it  is  totally   OUt   of  the  ques-       u  He  spake,  and  to  confirm  bb  word*,  out  flew 

tion:  and  of  magnificent  language,  we     mifai*umh*vin^4nm*hinp**&* 

lioVA  m««a  «k««  -»lS«;o«*  Of  latgfcty  eheruhim  i  the  mdden  Maajfe 

♦have  more  than  sufficient.  jpjiomd illumined  bell." 

If  Mr.  Campbell  does  not  astonish  us  . 

in  this  superhuman  manner,  at  least  he  And  Mr.  Bouthey,  with  more  sublirai- 

leads  us  through  scenes  with  whose  na-  *T  tb*n  lhe  former,  »nd  not  much  less 

ture  we  are  familiar,  and  for  whose  in-  &an  the  latter,  has  this  passage.     The 

habitants  we  feel  some  regard.     Though  R»j*n  »*™g  ordered  his  troops  to  asses- 

his  primroses  and  violets*  are  purchased  «natea  multitude  who  had  offended  hira, 

in   the  Cranbourn   Alley  of  Parnassus,  wTenthowmd^Tmetartatoiiceupreared, 

and    appear   a    manufacture    of    painted    Flash  op  like  waten  tparklins  to  the  sun, 

gauze,  yet  still  they  remind   us  of  real      a  •ecohd  time  the  fatal  brand*  appeared, 

primroses;  ani,  indeed,  some  of  them   JTtl*'^^^^'!™"''^*  ;* 
i       \t     r%         i_  m«    r    *i_     *  ir   i  *    Tfc«*r  light  wa»  fone,  their  splendour  ouenehed  m 
are  real.      Mr.  Campbells  farthest  flight  goW*     *^ 

is  America  ;  but  Mr.  Southey  hurries  us  perhaps  in  the  who!e  compass  of  mo 

up  at  once  into  the  third  heaven;  we  Jem  poetry,  there  is  not  a  more  splendid 

ny  al>out  among  stars  that  do  not  belong  p;cUire#     Lord  Byron  approaches  some- 

to  our  proper  hemisphere;  we  are  daz-  what  neUr  it,  when  he  de>cril*s  AtpV 

zled,  blinded,   bewildered;    and   when  bare  arm  during  the  bsttle. 

at  last  we  descend  from  our  aeronautic  ex-  „  A.  .  ^    .         _    .     ..         . 

,  lL  **  Alp  b  hut  known  by  the  white  arm. bare, 

eursion,  we  are  happy  to  repose  upon  the     Ua6k  thcQ,  ^  ^^  ^ ^  s^^u,  ^e^* 
after-grass  of  Rogers,  or  to  beg  a  ticken* 

bed  at  one  of  Crabbe's  sea-faring  huts.  As  we  are  about  erecting  an  arthitec- 

3G     Armmsnvn.  Vol  *  , tQral  ™>™»«*  *°  **»  memory  of  W*. 
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terfoo,  T  think  we  might  convoke  a  con- 
gress of  our  poets,  to  compound  amongst 
them  a  poetical  monument  To  Lord 
Byron  might  be  allotted  that  part  which 
should  describe  the  feeling  of  both  ar- 
mies before  and  after  the  battle,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  moral  world  in  general. 
Mr.  Scott  should  be  endowed  with  a  lim- 
ited power  of  rehearsing  the  names  of 
the  leaders,  their  dresses, their  genealogy, 
and  the  foaming  bits  of  their  steeds.  Both 
these  bards  should  mash  up  the  battle  it- 
self between  thero.  Mr.  Campbell  might 
give  us  a  pathetic  episode  of  a  young 
lady  who  had  arrived  just  time  enough 
to  stop,  by  the  interposition  of  her  own 
heart,  a  bullet  that  was  going  on  very 
fairly  towards  her  lover's.  If  any  im- 
mortal gods  were  deemed  necessary,  I 
would,  by  all  means,  recommend  Mr. 
Southey  to  the  mythological  department. 
Mr.  Crabbe  mjf|tf  be  furnished  with  lint 
•ad  ligaments^£nd  a  ward  robe  ^f  the 
Dutch  women  s  costumes,  in  whRi  case 


he  could  do  wonders  in  describing  the 
care  taken  of  the  wounded ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  some  episode  respecting  a  tall 
pathetic  Lrfeguardsman  and  his  Dutch 
Dulcines.  I  think  I  would  permit  Mr. 
Rogers  to  insert  three  lines  about  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  a  tear ;  Messrs. 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  should  de- 
scribe the  unsophisticated  death  of  an 
aide-de-camp's  horse ;  and  to  Mr.  Moore 
I  would  adjudge  the  most  arduous  task 
of  all — namely,  to  erase,  correct,  and  in- 
sert, as  big  classical  taste  might  lead  him ; 
in  which  case,  much  of  Scott,  some  of 
Lord  Byron,  a  little  of  Campbell,  the 
essence  of  Southey's  four  thousand  lines, 
making  about  as  many  hundred, — might 
be  retained  ;  but  Heaven  knows  whether 
a  single  line  of  the  remaining  members 
of  the  congress  would  remain  !  By,  the 
help  of  all  this  pruning,  the  structure 
might  indeed  be  made  immortal. 

J/irtr.— We  with  our  ingenious  eomppondent  vo«M 
remember  the  old  maxim  i  *  Amicus  Phm*,  *4  magu* 
b*c— Ed. 
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CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 
JVV  III. 

AN  ESTIMATE  of  the  LITERARY  CHARACTER. 
ff  FRANCIS  JEFFREY,  ESQ. 

FEW  writers  of  the  present  time  oc- 
cupy *a  larger  share  of  the  attention 
of  literary  men  than  Mr.  Jeffrey.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
author  of  some  of  the  best  papers  in  that 
popular  journal;  and  it  is  alledged,  that 
few  critics  have  exposed  the  faults  and 
deficiencies  of  the  candidates  for  literary 
distinction  with  less  indulgence  and  more 
presumption.  Many  who  have  smarted 
under  the  lasb  of  his  ridicule  regard  him 
with  indignation,  while  they  endeavour 
to  persuade  themselves  that  he  is  only 
worthy  of  their  contempt  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that,  among  the  vast 
number  who  have  felt  the  impartial  mal- 
ice of  his  pen,  there  may  be  some  who 
will  acknowledge,  though  he  is  always 
severe,  that  he  has  been  sometimes  just — 
but  never  in  their  own  particular,  case. 
It  would  indeed  be  folly  to  deny  the  tal- 
ents and  merits  of  a  writer  who  has  so 
essentially  contributed  to  establish  the  re- 
putation of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 


It  must  be  conceded  to  the  exaspera- 
ted victims  against  whom  he  has  so  bit- 
terly directed  "  the  quips  and  scorn  of  the 
time/'  that  an  author  who  is  only  knows 
as  a  critic  can  assert  but  a  negative  daia 
to  distinction ;  for  it  is  easier  to  point 
out  the  faults  of  the  noblest  work  of  art 
than  to  execute  the  meanest  Mr.  Jef- 
frey must  not  be  allowed  to  imagine  him- 
self superior  in  genius  to  any  of  the  au- 
thors whom  he  has  reviewed,  merely  be- 
cause he  has  successfully  made  them  ob- 
jects of  mirth  or  derision :  his  merits  He 
in  other  qualifications  than  the  glibness 
of  his  satire ;  for,  with  every  allowance 
that  may  be  granted  to  the  invid loud- 
ness of  cotemporaries,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  strong  basis  of  good  sense 
in  his  strictures,  of  which  the  pungent 
and  sparkling  acrimony  of  bis  manner  is 
the  flavor  and  effervescence.  He  often 
errs  in  estimating  the  general  abilities  of 
the  writers  whom  he  reviews,  and  allows 
his  distaste  to  their  works  to  be  improp- 
erly directed  against  themselves ;  assum- 
ing, in  this  way,  a  privilege  of  censuring, 
which  is  not  permitted  in  good  society, 
and  is  never  exercised  without  extiuog 
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feelings  of  resentment,  destructive  of  the  tnral  acid,  that  requires  to  be  mixed  with 
quiet  reciprocities  of  social  intercourse,  the  nauseous  alkali  of  folly  in  others,  to 
His  taste  is  sometimes  capricious,  and  is  produce  that  brisk  and  wholesome  cor- 
evidently  more  under  the  influence  of  the  rective  which  has  become  so  fashionable 
moment  than  regulated  by  settled  princi-  as  to  be  almost  necessary  to  the  sickly 
pies ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  spirit  of  appetite  of  the  age. 
justice  may  be  discovered  in  his  most  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  without  question  more 
merciless  animadversions.  Sometimes  admirers  than  enemies;  the  latter  are 
he  has  released  bis  victims  from  the  raok,  only  to  be  found  among  the  small  class 
when  it  might  have  been  thought  that  he  who  subject  themselves  to  his  jurisdiction, 
intended  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment :  while  the  former  are  spread  throughout 
at  others  he  has  gamboled  to  the  last ;  the  whole  commonality  of  readers.  But 
and,  with  true  feline  cruelty,  only  ended  he  has  no  disciples.  He  has  too  much 
their  misery  when  he  was  tired  of  tor-  practical  sense  ever  to  become  the  found- 
jnenuog  them.  But  we  are  acquainted  er  of  a  sect ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
with  no  writer  who  more  youthfully  states  that  quality  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  or  to 
his  own  taste  and  predilections ;  and,  if  allow  it  to  be  felt.  His  head  and  heart 
there  is  some  degree  of  conceit  in  his  in-  are  made  up  of  household  stuff,  and  seem 
genuousness,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  to  have  so  little  affinity  for  any  thing  ro- 
wheu  he  advocates  the  principles  of  those  mantic,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  evea 
opinions  in  which  his  judgment  is  setfled  his  personal  manners  must  have  many 
and  matured,  he  does  ii  with  a  manliness  angular  points  towards  #0se  itjio  are  less 
that  has  nothing  superior  in  the  literature  earnest  to  be  always  instructive.  W 
of  any  age  or  country.  cast  of  his  mind  seems  to  be  much  mora 

It  has  been;  objected  to  Mr.  Jeffrey's  akin  to  that  of  the  mas  of  business  than* 
papers,  and  indeed  to  his  journal,  that  of  the  author;  but  be  oftener  expresses 
the  want  of  circumstantial  and  scientific  himself  with  the  billious  irritability  of  the 
knowledge  is  but  ill  supplied  by  theoret-  one,  than  the  hearty  urbanity  of  the 
ical  ingenuity.  It  cannot,  however,  be  other;  he  is,  in  fact,  neither  a  man  of  the 
denied  that,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  world  nor  a  roan  of  genius,  but  belongs 
he  has  manifested  much  ability  and  in-  to  that  dubious  class  who  are  regarded 
formation.  He  may  not  appear  always  with  indulgence  by  the  wise,  while  they 
a  profound  scholar,  but  he  is  uniformly  are  lauded  by  the  weak  and  contemned 
an  accomplished  gentleman.  Some  of  only  by  the  foolish.  He  is  an  author  ad- 
his  belle-leUres  articles  are  among  the  mirably  suited  to  the  occasional  topics  of 
best-written  dissertations  in  the  English  his  own  day;  but,  when  time  shall  base 
language ;  especially  those  in  which  a  obliterated  those  associations  in  the  pub- 
vein  of  historical  illustration  serves  to  de-  lie  mind,  to  which  be  so  felicitously  re* 
velope  the  particular  and  relative  merits  fere,  and  draws  from  them  so  many  apt 
of  the  author  under  consideration.  and  amusing  illustrations,  his  style  will 

But  a  light  and  sketchy  outline  is  the  lose  much  of  its  perspicuity,  and  a  great 
character  of  his  style,  His  canvas  is  sel-  deal  of  its  life  and  interest.  A  critic,  in 
dom  filled  ;  and,  if  be  occasionally  fin-  fact,  is  something  like  a  player ;  his  fet- 
ishes a  head  with  delicacy  and  effect,  he  ents  are  brought  out  by  the  ideas  of  oth- 
neglects  the  extremities,  and  often  sub-  ers,  and  his  merits  can  only  be  apprecia- 
stitutes,  for  the  hands  and  feet,  the  ted  by  comparing  his  efforts  with  those  of 
idle  flourishes  of  a  free  and  rapid  pencil,  his  coteniporaries.  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  clever, 
In  his  manner  there  is  frequently  much  but  not  great ;  eloquent,  without  being 
elegance,  sometimes  great  beauty,  but  impressive ;  accomplished,  but  not  pro* 
always  a  large  expanse  of  loose  and  care-  found.  His  main  fault  belongs  more  to 
less  writing.  Conceited  and  dainty  ex-  the  man  than  the  author — it  is  in  presu* 
pressions  may  be  here  and  there  disco  v-  ming  to  be  lie  censor  of  private  manners, 
ared;  they  are,  however,  more  of  thena-  where  the  clear  and  obvious  line  of  hit 
ture  of  freckles  than  of  moles,  and  we  duty  (as  pointed  out  both  by  the  con- 
suspect  are  sometimes  esteemed  as  beau-  sciousness  of  his  own  petulance,  and  the 
ties.  His  wit  may  be  described  as  the  nature  of  the  task  he  has  assumed,)  b 
M  tithesis  of  affectation.    A  sharp  na-  merely  to  review  the  merits  and  defects 
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of  published  books.    Latterly,  however,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  u  *ere  may  yet  hi 
he  has  more  modestly  adhered  to  his  to-  virtue." 
catiou ; — "  and,  where  there  is  shame" 


TIME'S  TELE8COPE,  wa  MARCH. 

From  «  Ttoaet  Teltatoa*.» 

AMONG  the  Romans,  March,  from  the  church  of  Saint  Andrew,  which, 
Mars,  was  the  first  month,  and  with  the  town  and  whole  diocese,  are 
marriages  made  in  this  month  were  ac-  named  after  him.  Near  the  church 
counted  unhappy.  The  Saxons  called  stand  several  chapels,  formerly  resorted 
March  lent-monat,  or  Imglh-monetk,  to  with  great  devotion  :  the  principal  if 
'  because  the  days  did  first  begin,  in  that  of  St.  Nun,  mother  of  St.  David, 
length,  to  exceed  the  nights.'  ~  hear  which  is  a  beautiful  Well   still  fre- 

I*  mantle  of  Protetu  dad,  quented  by  pilgrims.     Another  cha  pel  is 

Whh aspect fcrocioui ud wild;  sacred  to  St.   Lily,    surnamed  Gwas- 

Kow  pleasant,  now  ■alien  and  «d,  Dafydd,  that   IS,    St.    David's  man  :    for 

Kowftww^newp^andarfM.  fae  ^   ^    ^Uni   disdp|e  flnd    ^ 

Such  is  the  poet's  character  of  this  panion  in  his  retirement.  He  is  bon. 
month,  which  is,  in  general,  cold,  with  oured  thereon  the  3d, and  St  Nun,  who 
keen  winds,  the  air  clear  and  healthy.         lived  and  died  the  spiritual  mother  of 

SAIHT  *AVID's  DAY,  MARCH  1.  ^K^^^^T*:  J"   ^  M     H 

n%.     .    ,  ...      ,     w  .  ,      March.     The  three  first  days  of  March 

The  leek  worn  on  this  day  by  Welsh-    were  (omer]    holid       in  ^ou(h  Walef 

^enissaid  to  be  in  memory  of  a  great  fa   honoUf    of  thew\hree    ^mis;   * 

^oryobuinedbytliemovertheSaxons;  t  onj     lhe  fifst  ig  k    t  a  fesdfja 

Ihey,  during  the  battle,  havmg  leeks  «a  fcroughout  Jbe  principality. 

their  bats,  to  distinguish  themselves,  by  loblhe  wild  ^  r£man'lic  g^^y  rf 

°!^er  u  Bt  D*nd-*  ^"°ther J"*?"1  Llanthony,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mac* 
adds,  that  they  were  fighting  under  their  moantail^  on  ^  ^^  of  Ae  Honddy, 

*T  ^W  -^  ?""  *   fiu?  2*  W"  in  *e  sequestered   vale   of  Ewias,   St 

replenished  with  that  vegetable *  Davjd  fo?med  ft  hermitage  Md  erected  a 

Saint  David  was  tbe  great  ornament  cnaDej . 

and  pattern  of  his  age.     He  spoke  with         ' 

much  force  and  en«gy,  but  hi.  example        A^^^X*** 
was  more  powerful  than  bu  eloquence }        fw  ftora  men  or  people,  Aatdld  pa* 
and  he  baa  in  all  succeeding  ages  been  fcnraswiit»andir©«  aitttewpde 

Ibe  glory  of  the  British  church.      He       T^^wWyciMyaUediirde, 

^_   A"      *\     .  .  r    o.      ia_    *j»       *        Wherein  the  hermit  dewly  wont  to  «ay 

COatianad    in     the   see    of    St.    Davids  h»  holy  thmp  each  n»rn  and  erentyde^ 

■umy    years;     and     having    founded  Thereby  a  chrfataii  *xmm*  did  gentry  pinvv 

several  monasteries,  and  been  the  spiritual  Whfah  t*m  a  stared  ftawtain  wetted  far*  at***, 

lather  of  many  saints  both  British  and  80  retired  is  this  spot,   that,  at  one 

Irish,  he  died  about  the  year  544,  at  a  time,  it  was    scarcely    known    to  the 

▼ery  advanced  age,      He  was  buried  ia  neighbouring  hamlets.    Walter  de  Lacy, 

. «.  m  t  Z    .  "777  .         ;          "  ..  ,„  one  day  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  discovered 

*  The  following  toSnalupeare**  atcoont  of  lt/Henrr     ,  *         '.  j    i_   - 

V.)  in  the  dAi«s«e  between  FmeiUn.nd  the  king :      tn03e  mysterious  erections,   and  being 

#f».YoarfranaihtherorfanMm«ineiuoryva^pkaK  Struck  with  the  solemnity  of  the  Spot,  he 

y«trBaajesty,aiid  your  great  «nale,£dward  the  plack  was  visited    by  religlOUS   enthusiasm;— 

prince  of  Waka,  as  I  have  read  in  the  ehiw^kt,  u    d  jgeUjmtti  the  world   and  erected  the 

fought  a  most  prave  pattie  here  in  Franee.  ne  oisciaimea  me  wona,  ana  erectea  tne 

jr.  Henry.  They  did,  Finettin.  abbey  of  Lladthony  for  the  use  of  the 

ttu.  Your  majcvtymya  very  tree.  IfyonrmaJeityM   Cistercian  Ofder. 
remembcted  of  U,  the  Welahmen  did  goot  serrice  in  a 
rvrdtifwhttkfk*tUdgr<>w,ii>mrif  1  fleck*  in  their  M*n-  MIM.ENT  SUNDAT,  If  AACH  1. 

r^^^^^L^:*^"^       Tbe  mi*U*  t  fourth  &,»d«y  »  L^t 


an  honorable  p*dge  of  the  tenice;  ond,I  do  peliere,yew 
najcrty  takMnoseafn  to  wear  the  for*  onBtTavy'v-day. 

Jtacwv*iwivitSn*m£wumi*tbavo*T.  five  Laavot,  thfl  Saoday  of  Bread, 
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five  Leaves,  the  Saoday  of  Bread,  aad 


▼oi*  *.]       2W«  Telemvpefor  Ma?ch+-Pti7*ma~-St.  ROmJt'i  Dtfy.        4*9 

the   Sunday  of  Refreshment,  in  allusion  saiht  patric*,  mabcr  17. 

to  the  gospel  appointed  for  this  day.    It       The  tutelar  saint  of  Iraland  wae  born 

was  also  named  Ro8+>8*nday,  from  the  i0   tb*  year   371,   in  a'  village    called 

pope  e  carrying  a  golden  rose  in  bis  band,  Bontnen  Taberni*,  probably  Kilpatrick, 

whick  be  exhibited  to  tbe  people  in  the  in   Scotland,   between    Dunbriton  and 

atreete  aa  he  went  to  celebrate  the  eu-  Glasgow.     He  is,  however,  claimed  as  a 

chanet,   and  at  bis  return.     Mothering  Cambrian  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  « Weteh 

Sunday  is  another  name  attached  to  this  Bards,'  who    makes  him  a   native  of 

•  iy,  from  the  practice,  in  Roman  Cath-  Caernartonshire.     When  sixteen   years 

©no  times,  of  people  visiting  their  mother*  old,  be  was  carried  into  captivity   by 

•heerck  on  Midleot  Sunday.      Hence,  certain  barbarians,  together  with  many 

perhaps,  the    custom  now   existing  in  of  his  father's  vassals  and  slaves,  and 

aome  parts  of  England,  of  children  visit-  was  token  to  Ireland,  where  he  kept  cat* 

mg  their  parents,  and  presenting  them  tie  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  forests, 

with   money,   trinkets,  or    some  other  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  amid  snows, 

trifle.      Furmety  is  commonly  a  rural  rain,  and  ice.      After  six  months,  out 

repast  on  this  day.     It  is  made  of  whole  saint  escaped  from  this  slavery,  only  to 

grains  of  wheat  first  parboiled,  and  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  master.  At 

put  into  and  boiled  in  milk,  sweetened  length  emancipated,   he  travelled    into  , 

and  seasoned  with  spices.  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  spent  many  years  in  ' 

perpetua,  march  7.  preparing  himself  for  the  holy  functions 

of  a  priest,  studying  intensely  until  his  . 
Perpetua,  a  noble  lady  of  Carthage,  65th  or  5^  yeart     Being  .uccessively 
•nly  %%  years  of  age,  suffered  martyrdom  ordained  deacon,  priest,  ancT  bishop,  he 
m  90S,  by  order  of  MmatiusFirroianus,  reived  the  apostolical  benediction  from 
under  the  persecution  of  the   Emperor  pope  Celesiine,  and   was  sent  by  him* 
Severus.   In  the  amphitheatre,  Perpetua  about  ^  beginning  of  the>  year  43%  an  *  v 
was  exposed  to  tbe  attacks  of  a  wild  preacn  tn€  g0spel  in  Ireland.     He  died 
cow,  and,  after  being  much  gored  by  at  the  g^  M  age  of  w3j(  ana  wa# 
this  animal,  she  languished  for  some  time,  ^^ed  at  Down,  in  Ulster.     * 
under  the  wounds  givea  her  by  a  young       «  Every  day  ^  he  WOflt  dRigeody  to 
and  unskilful  gladiator.  8jDg  the  entire  psa|tery,  with  many  so** 

On  this  day  tbe  Jew$  celebrate  the  ^  nymns>  and  ^  Apocalypse  of  the 
festival  of  Purtm.  In  this  ceremony  the  ap08tle  John,  and  two  hundred  prayers 
reader  recites  the  whole  book  of  Esther,  befo^  God ;  three  hundred  times  did  he 
which,  being  written  00  parchment,  is  bend  his  knees  in  adoration  of  the  Lord; 
spread  out  in  the  manner  of  a  letter,  in  ©very  canonical  hour  of  the  day  did  be 
reference  to  the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  one  hundred  times  sign  himself  with  the 
ninth  chapter.  As  often  as  the  reader  8rgn  of  the  cross.  Nevertheless  did  ha 
mentions  the  name  of  Haman,  itiacns-  not  omit  every  day^ortmly  aiid  devontry 
toraary  for  the  children  (who  have  little  to  offer  up  unto  tbe  Father  the  sacrifice 
wooden  hammers)  to  knock  against  the  0f  the  Son ;  and  never  ceased  he  to  teach 
wall*  as  a  sfemonal  that  they  should  en-  the  people,  or  instruct  his  disciples, 
deavour  to  destroy  the  whole  seed  of  *  And  in  a  wonderous  manner  dividing 
Amalek.  the  night-season,  thus  did  this  wakeful 

saint  Gregory,  march  12.  guardian  and  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vine- 

e.     ^  ,     .      -.  yards  distinguish  that  also.     For  in  the 

Samt  Gregory  surnamed  the  Great,  £,rliegt      rtB  ^^^  h„-       whh  twa 

was  born  about  tbe  year  540.     He  was  hundred  gwultexioMw  and  one  boodred 

!7T^ET  n^Ut  luCyT  69°'  P«l"».  P'«*°  G«d.  »«»en  applied  be 
ami d,ed ,in  604  Before  b.s  advance-  Z*m£r,  and  id  the kttaTJart,  he 
■entto.be  eee,  Gregory  projected  tbe  ,u„^  'him9elf  into  ^  wa£  ^ 
•onveroon  of  the  English  n.uon  ;  and,  J^W.  heart>  hi,  voice,  ^  ey^  wd 
^boogbbw offer tothi. effect wwet first  hk  haods  towanl,  ^^  ol&ed ,!» 
rrtu«d,heaceompiishedlMew«he.aaer  0„e  hundred  ^  fifty  pr«yWs._Altir- 
b.  awned  the  papal  chair.  ward  he  s<reUjhod  Unifo.7,  bar.  atone, 
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And  of  mother  stone  making  a  pHlow,  vegetation  shown  by  the  trees  of  this  di- 
ke rested  his  most  sanctified  body  with  mate,  are  gathered  and  adopted  for 
a  short  sleep;  or  that  more  clearly  we  branches  of  palm.  Mr.  Bourne  saya, 
may  speak,  he  refreshed  himself  unto  the  the  branch  of  palm  was  used  in  the 
labour  of  his  continual  conflict. — With  country  near  Jerusalem  as  an  emblem  of 
snsii  rest  indulging,  he  girded  his  loins  victory.  Our  adoption  of  the  willow 
with  roughest  haircloth,  the  which  had  buds  may  arise  from  their  being  the  first 
been  dipped  in  cold  water.9  bloom  which  appears  in  the  woods  after 

The  shamrock  is  said  to  be  worn  by  the  the  close  of  winter ;  and  might  be  used 
Irish,  upon  the  anniversary  of  this  saint,  also  typically,  from  their  bearing  testi- 
forthe  following  reason:  When  he  preach-  mony  of  renovation,  as  a  sacred  emblem 
ed  the  gospel  to  the  Pagan  Irish,  he  illus-  of  victory  over  death, 
trated  the  doctrineofthe  Trinity  by  show-  Much  ceremony  is  still  observed  by 
ing  them  a  trefoil,  or  three-leaved  grass,  the  Greek  church  in  Russia  on  Palm 
with  one  stalk ;  'which  operating  to  their  Sunday.  '  On  the  eve  of  this  day/  says 
conviction,  the  shamrock,  which  is  a  Dr.  Clarke,  *  all  the  inhabitants  of 
bundle  of  this  grass,  was  ever  afterwards  Moscow  resort,  in  carriages,  on  horseback, 
worn  upon  this  saint's  annniversary,  to  or  on  foot,  to  the  Kremlin,  for  the  pur* 
commemorate  the  event — Brand.  chase  of  palm  branches,  to  place  before 

The  Order  of  St.  Patrick  was  insti-  their  Bogh$,  or  images,  and  to  decora* 
toted  by  George  III,  in  1783.  It  con-  the  sacred  pictures  in  the  streets;  or 
sists  of  the  sovereign,  a  grand   master,  a  elsewhere.  "It  is  one  of  the  gayest  pre- 

C'uce  of  the  blood  royal,  and  thirteen  mmades  of  the  year.  The  governor 
igbts,  making  in  the  whole  sixteen,  and  attended  by  the  maUre  de  jntux^  tbt 
seven  officers.  The  lord  lieutenant  lor  commandant,  and  a  train  of  nobility,  g# 
Ike  time  being  is  the  grand  master.  in  procession,  mounted  on  fine  horses. 

'  1785.-hekry  kibke  WHITE  born,  The  streets  are  lined  by  spectators ;  and 
9  '   march  21  cavalry  are  stationed  on   each  side,  t» 

Te^toaprophetiedid  thy  wild  note.well.  P™*™  0tdeT'      tf*?**}  ^  ^ 

imjKMkfned  minstrel!  when  it.  phymff  wb»  hn,  a  vast  assembly,  bearing  artificial 

Bifltyd  e'er  the  vernal  primroce  at  it  fell  bouquets   and    boughs,    are  men  moving 

Untimely,  withered  by  the  northern  g»ie.  here  and  there,  forming  the   uovet  ana 

Thou  wert  that  flower  of  promise  and  of  prime!  ^^u*    ^    -^^*,^l„  *f  .    «•„  -r*-rl  «,«„(„. 

Who*  opening  hloem 'mTmany  an  ndveneblart,     *nk,n§    »P6C?de?f  a  W  aD«  m°M 

enarmed  the  lone  wanderer  through  this  demrt  eUme,  forest.      The  DOUghs  COnSlSt    Ot  artificial 

bm  charmed  him  with  a  rapture  •oonoVrcait,         flowers,  with  fruit     Beautiful  repre-sea- 
To  tee  thee  languish  into  qaiek  deeay.  tations  of  oranges  and  lemons,  in  wax, 

iJK^s^ss        « «*»  <<»  ><r  •r* (an  Ensfeh 

And  pure  inspirit  as  the  biestare  pore ;  halfpenny).     Upon  this  occasion,  every 

rw9m*tht4n*dr^firttdfi*me9rthiykat*n*         person   who  visits  the    Kremlin,    and 
T**iMrkUt,ti  exhaled,  mdbkndsvithhcavcv!       would    be    thought  a  true    Christian, 
palm  Sunday,  march  22.  purchases  one  or  more  of  the  boughs, 

In  the  missals,  this  day  is  denominated  called  palm-branobes.' 
Dominica  in  ramis  Palmarum.  or  Palm  4fe'        r    , 

Sunday,  .„d  was  so  called  from   the  ^NUHCUT.eNorjHEj..^  orb* 

&£%/""<???"?  boughsformerly       Th;9d        ^eX anil's. 

distributed  on  that  day,  in  commemoration        \u        *  XM  * . 

•four  Lord^ridinglo Jerusalem.  Sprigs  <°  *h°    TV"g<°    Mary,    r*^.ag 

for  palm$  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Ul "'   uu     '       .   .      i        u      cu  a^a 
OrTthis  day  is  still  retained  the  antient  »h™  •*°°"d  *  3<"$h'     «*  dled 
•sageofdecoVating  churches  and  houses  A.  D.  48,  being  about  60  years  old* 
with  evergreens,  &e.   .  It  was  the  custom  march  26, 1812. — or  bat  rarthquaki 
of  She  antient  Christian  church  to  repre-  at  thi  caraccas. 

seat  our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusalem  The  first  commotion  took  place  at 
ononis  day,  by  a  procession  with  palms,  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  air 
In  this  country  the  buds  of  the  willow,  was  calm,  the  heat  excessive  t  nothing 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  marks  of  preceded  or  announced  such  a  catastn> 
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phe.  '  A  shaking  was  first  perceived,  and  others,  belonging  to  tbe  Loql 
strong  enough  to  set  the  bells  of  the  Chamberlain's  office,  attended  by  a 
church  a- ringing  :  it  lasted  about  six  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  dis- 
seconds,  and  was  followed  by  an  interval  tributed  to  seventy-five  poor  women, 
often  or  twelve  seconds,  during  which  and  seventy-five/  poor  men,  being  as 
the  earth  exhibited  an  undulation  si  mi-  many  as  the  king  is  years  old,  a  quantity 
tar  to  the  motion  of  the  sea  in  a  calm  :  of  salt  fish,  consisting  of  salmon,  cod, 
the  crisis  was  then  supposed  to  have  and  herrings,  pieces  of  very  fine  beef, 
passed  ;  but  immediately,  extraordinary  five  loaves  of  bread,  and  some  ale  to 
subterraneous  noises  were  heard,  and  drink  the  king'3  health.  At  three  o'clock 
electrical  discharges  infinitely  stronger  they  assembled  again,  the  men  on  one 
than  atmospheric  thunder ;  the  earth  was  side  the  chapel,  and  the  women  on  the 
agitated  with  a  quickness  which  cannot  other.  A  procession  entered,  of  those 
be  described,  and  seemed  to  boil  like  engaged  in  the  ceremony,  consisting  of  a 
water  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  party  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  one  of 
very  strong  fire :  there  was  then  a  per-  them  carrying  a  large  gold  dish  on  bis 
peodkular  rumbling  or  etrepiius  for  head,  containing  150  bags,  with  sevehty- 
about  three  or  four  seconds,  followed  by  five  silver  pennies  in  each,  for  the  poor 
agitations  in  an  opposite  direction  from  people,  which  was  placed  in  the  royal 
aorth  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  closet.  They  were  follqwed  by  the 
for  three  >or  four  seconds  also.  This  sub-almoner  in  bis  robes,  with  a  sash  of 
short  but  awful  period  was  sufficient  to  fine  linen  over  his  shoulder  and  crossing 
overturn  the  whole  city  of  Caraccas,  his  waist.  He  was  fotlowed  bytw* 
with  upwards  of  thirty  towns,  and  tbe  boys,  two  girl*,  the  secretary, and  anothe* 
country  houses  and  numerous  establish-  gentleman,  with  similar  gushes,  tec.  &c 
ments  spread  over  the  surface  of  that  all  carrying^* rje  nosegays.  The  church 
delightful  province  !  In  an  instant,  all  evening  service  was  then  performed,  at 
was  destroyed  to  an  extent  of  300  miles,  the  conclusion  of  which  the  "silver  pennies 
and  80,000  inhabitants  ceased  to  live,  were  distributed,  and  woollen  cloth, 
while  thousands  were  dreadfully  wound-  linen,  shoes  and  stockings,  to  the  men 
ed  !  and  women  ;  and,  according  to  antient » 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  MARCH  26.  J™*"'  *  CUP  °f  ""*  *  ^'^  ^  ^ 

health.  ^ 

This  day  is  called  in  Latin  dies  At  Rome,  Maundy  Thursday  is  a 
Mandali,  tbe  day  of  the  command,  be-  day  of  great  parade.  The  altar  of  the 
ing  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  washed  Capella  Paolina  is  illuminated  with  more 
the  feet  of  his  disciples,  as  recorded  in  than  4000  wax  topers ;  and  the  pope 
the  second  lesson.  This  practice  was  nna  cardinals  come  thither  in  procession, 
teng  kept  up  in  the  monasteries.  After  bringing  the  sacrament  along  with  thorn, 
the  ceremony,  liberal  donations  were  and  leaving  it  there.  Next  follows  the 
made  to  the  poor,  of  clothing  and  of  silver  a„gllst  ceremony  of  the  benediction,  and 
money,  and  refreshment  was  given  them  afterwards  the  pope  washes  the  feet  of 
to  mitig^fejf*  severity  of  the  fast  On  gome  pilgrims,  and  serves  them  at  dinner, 
the  15lh  April,  1731  (Maundy  Thurs-  The  second  grand  ceremony  at 
day),  the  Archbishop  of  York  washed  Moscow  takes  place  on  this  day  at  noon, 
the  feet  of  •  certain  number  of  poor  wnw,  the  archbishop  washes  the  feet  of 
persons.  James  II  was  the  last  king  the  apostle*.  •  The  priests  appeared  im 
rwho  performed'this  in  person.  A  relic  their  mest  gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve 
of  this  custom  is  still  preserved  in  the  monks,  designed  to  represent  the  twelve 
donations  dispensed  at  St.  James's  on  apostles,  were  placed  (in  the  cathedral) 
this  day.  j0  a  semicircle  before  tbe  archbishop. — 

Tbe  following  in  an  account  of  the  The  archbishop,p«rforming  all  and  muck 
ceremony  on  Maundy  Thursday,  1814.  more  than  is  related  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
*  On  this  diy  the  annual  royal  donations  13th  chapter  of  St.  John,  takes  off  bis 
*rere  distributed  at  Whitehall  Chapel,  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  toKel, 
-In  the  morning,  the  Sub-almoner,  and  and  proceeds  to  wash  the  fe^t  of  them  all 
Abe  secretary  to  the  Lord  High  Almoner,  until  he  comes  to  the  representative  of 
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Peter,  who  rises  ;  and  the  sane  ifttorio-  elwaye  te  midnight,  sometanx*  to  lb 
oution  takes  place  between  him  and  the  cock-crowing,  and  sometime*  to  tat 
archbishop,  which  ie  said  to  ba?e  take*  dawn  of  Easter  day ;  and  the  vhoWof 
place  between  our  Saviour  and  that epos*  the  day  and  night  was  enpioyediaav 
tie.*— Ciarkef$Ru$.  ligioi*  affatra. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  MARCH  27.  EASTER  DAT,  OR  RASTER  SU3.DAY,  20. 

this  day  commemorates  ^suffering,  j^  j,  ^^  ^  ^  falheft  fc 
ofCbnst,asaProp,Uat»on  for  our  sins.  y^^.  SSkSk  ltafci*offa* 
Holy  Friday    or  the  Friday  ,n  Holy  ^Zma  of  «e»tit*k   and  D**2 

W"*'Wa9  %^T  TLatrr«  GoJk  the  joyous  Sunday.  Me** 
•PPeJation;  the  name  Good  Friday  ,s  £££  frJoi  to  their  aU at  to 

peculiar  to  the  English  church.     It  was  •  j     1     u    ~« -*..  ™ *  ~.j* 

observed...  day  of  extraordinary  de-  ^*  «»d  »lu.bte  pmaaat.  warn  •* 

^Cto'this  nig*,  in  Si.  Peter's  at  Rome,  ^^  ^iiSSSJEJT 
•the  hundred  lamps  that  burn  o»er  the  w  J  °  .^  ^^^tf^.' whMis 
tomb  of  die  apoade  are  «t,ngu..hed.and  ^^  ^  ,fujr  ^^  „ 
a  stupendous  cross  of  l.ght  appear*  sus-  |hemfflrni  of  j^,  ^^ 
pended  from  the  dome,  between  the  aN  ^^  *  ^  C«.«*u.  &*■*■ 
tar  and  the  odve,  shedding  over  the  whole  p.    ri,    ,   x       ...  mi^i  «^k  . 

,ed^easoft.urdeiu.  to  theeye  ^*2LX---S1- 
and  highly   favourable  to    puauresque  Cringlightad  J^  t,^*  W^ 

supposed  *>,  have  originated  in  the  sub-  ^  Jfi»  w,Us,  ceilinge,  aadsw* 

TJITL  if  ?  ^.  £  S  '  P-*of  Ai.  building,  ^wve-dbjA. 
and  who  beholds  it   will   acknowledge  ^^  of  ^      "^  m  ,alb 

♦hatilia  not  unworthy  of  the  inventor.  J^      f  ouf  ^^  ^^  „,, 

•^IT5  '"  Ii°  *«  c™8han*mS  "  .hut:  and  on  the  outakle  appoand 
if  setf-supported,    and    like    a  meteor  p  ^  .^j^    ^J^ 

^.ng.ntfemr;    the  blaze  that  it  u  ^  torchesTand  followed  l»,ii 

Mirs  fourth;  the  mixture  of  l.ght  and  fc^  of  ^  with  ^fa,.. 
■Pecastonthepillars   arches,  statue,  M  whol^w  ^^g  ,brBeu«, 

TL?*";  „  u6  ^Td  .°  ..T?  r  inprooeasioo,  the  tour  oftbeeathsW; 
placed  ,n  all  the  Afferent  at t.tudes  of  ^fog^t-knid  yo  je^  „d  gUilw* 
cnr.os.ty,  wonder  and    devotion;    the  in  t6poM  vesUMntBf  «,«,«!  win 

procession,  with  the.r  banners  and  cross^y^^  ^jo^  9tonM.  -R, 
gliding  successively  in  silence  along  he  ^.ow  had  not  melted  so  rapidly  m  *• 
nave  and  kneeling  around  the  altar;  the  KremUn  M  ;n  ^  ^..i,^ 
pendents  of  all  nations  and  dresses  col-  and  ^  ificent    ^.^  M 

?.^  '"^r  theconfeM'«?aI»  therefore  coined  to  move  *■ 
of  the.r  respective  languages ;  a  cardinal  phu,k80rertbedeepmud  wnich-maad- 
occeS1onallyadvanc.ngthroughthecrowd,  £,, be  cathedral.  KAfter  ^AngO* 
and,  a,  he  kneels,  humbly  bending  his  ^  ^  ^  ,„  ^t^""^,,  <* 
bead  to  the  pavement ;  in  fine,  the  pont.ff  d  wjJich  ^  j,^   ^  «, 

b.mself,  without  pomp  or  pageantry,  ^bj,^  with  a  <»«,«/»  scattered  is- 
prostrate  before  the  altar,  offering  up  his  ^^       ^  ^  ,,  ,ndom  d. 

adorations  in  silence,  form  a  scene  am-  •(J9ts>"6  ^dd.,,,-  those  doors  w«t 
gularly  striking  by  a  happy  muture  of  ^^  and  |he  ^  wag  Wood  *. 
tranquillity  and  animation,  of  darkness  %? ^  ^  The  i,,,,^^,!,^ 
and  hght,  of  simplicity  and  majesty.'-  pf  JJ^JU  wilhim  be«ing  waMa- 
Bmtace  ,  Tour  in  Jte/y.  ^  ^j^  formed  two  i^,  through 

bastbr  bvk,  march  48.  which  the  archbishop  entered,  adraaewf 

Padicularmortifications  were  enjoined  with  his  train  to  a  throne  nearihe  ceAtH 
lotbe  earliest  Christians  oo  this  day.  The  profusion  of  lights  in  all  parts  oft" 
From  the  third  century,  the  fast  was  cathniral,  and,  among  others,  of  then- 
indispensable  and  rigid,  being  protracted  urinous  chandelier  which  bung  fan  *» 
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centre,  the  richness ,  of  the  dresses,  and  bishop,  descending  into  the  body  of  the 
the  vastness  of  the  assembly,  filled  as  cburcb,  concluded  the  whole  ceremony 
with  astonishment.  Having  joined  the  by  crawling  round  the  pavement  on  his 
suite  of  the  archbishop,  we  accompanied  hands  and  knees,  kissing  the  consecrated 
the  procession,  and  passed  even  to  the  pictures,  whether  on  the  pillars,  the  walls, 
throne,  on  which  the  police  officers  per-  the  altars,  or  the  tombs  ;  the  priests  and 
mitted  us  to  stand,  among  the  priests,  all  the  people  imitating  his  example. 
near  an  embroidered  stool  of  satin  placed  Sepulchres  were  opened,  and  the  mum-' 
for  the  archbishop.  The  loud  chorus,  mied  bodies  of  incorruptible  saints  ex- 
which  burst  forth  at  the  entrance  to  the  hibited,  all  of  which  underwent  the  same 
church,  continued    as    the    procession  general  kissing.' 

moved  towards  the  tbrone,  and  after  the  easter  Monday  and  toes  day,  march 
archbishop  had  taken  his  seat.  30  and  31. 

4  Soon  after,  the  archbishop  descended,  Every  day  in  this  week  was  formerly 
and  went  all  round  the  cathedral ;  first  observed  as  a  religious  festival,  sermons 
offering  inceuse  to  the  priest,  and  then  to  being  preached  and  the  sacrament 
the  people  as  he  passed  along.  When  administered.  In  many  places,  servants 
lie  had  returned  to  his  seat,  the  priests,  were  permitted  to  rest  from  their  usual 
two  by  two,  performed  the  same  cere-  employments,  that  they  might  constantly 
mony,  beginning  with  the  archbishop,  attend  public  worship.  During  fifteen 
who  rose  and  made. obeisance  with  a  days,  of  which  the  paschal  solemnity 
lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  From  the  consisted,  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut, 
moment  the  church  doors  were  opened,  and  all  public  games,  shows  and  amuse- 
the  spectators  continued  bowing  their  ments,  were  prohibited:  it  is  unnecessary 
beads  and  crossing  themselves;  insomuch,  to  observe,  that  this  practice  has  long 
that  some  of  the  people  seemed  really  ceased,  and  that  the  Easter  week  is 
exhausted  by  the  constant  motion  of  the  usually  devoted  to  relaxation  and  amuse- 
head  and  hands.  ment. 

'  I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  *  At  Moscow,  after  the  grand  cere- 
dresses  and  figures  of  the  priests,  which  mony  of  the  Resurrection  is  completed, 
were  certainly  the  most  striking  I  ever  riot  and  debauchery  instantly  break  loose; 
saw.  Their  long  dark  hair,  without  no  meetings  take  place,  of  anjj 
powder,  fell  down  in  ringlets,  or  straight  without  repeating  the  expression  R>f 
and  thick,  over  their  robes  and  shoulders,  peace  and  joy,  Christos  voscress  I  Christ 
Their  dark  thick  beards,  also,  entirely  is  risen  !  to  which  the  answer  always  is 
covered  their  breasts.  On  the  heads  of  the  same,  Vo  istiney  voscress  !  He  is 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  high  risen  indeed !  On  Easier  Monday  be- 
caps,  covered  with  gems,  and  adorned  gins  the  presentation  of  the  Paschal  eggs: 
py  miniature  paintings,  set  in  jewels,  of  lovers  to  their  mistresses,  relatives  to 
the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin,  and  the  each  other,  servants  to  their  masters,  all 
Saints.  Their  robes  of  various  coloured  bring  ornamented  eggs.  Every  offering, 
satin  wreof  the  most  costly  embroidery;  at  this  season*,  is  called  a  Paschal  egg. 
and  efl  Hmese  were  miniature  pictures  The  meanest  pauper  in  the  street,  pre- 
set witn^Jrecious  stones.  After  two  senting  an  egg,  and  repeating  the  words 
hours  had  been  spent  in  various  ceremo-  Christos  voscress,  may  demand  a  salute 
nies,  the  archbishop  advanced,  holding  even  of  the  empress.  All  business  is 
forth. a  cross,  which  all  the  people  crowd-  laid  aside ;  the  upper  ranks  are  engaged 
ed  to  embrace,  squeezing  each  other  in  visiting,  balls,  dinners,  suppers,  mas- 
nearly  to  suffocation.  As  soon,  however,  querades  ;  while  boors  fill  the  air  with  ' 
as  their  eagerness  had  been  somewhat  their  songs,  or  rod  drunk  about  the 
satisfied,  he  retired  to  the  sacristy ;  where,  streets.  Servants  appear  in  new  and 
putting  on  a  plain  purple  robe,  he  agaiu  tawdry  liveries,  and  carriages  in  the  most 
advanced,  exclaiming  three  times  in  a  sumptuous  parade.1 — Clarke. 
very  loud  voice,  Christ  is  risen!  We  have  already  noticed  the  strange 

4  The   most  remarkable  part  of  the  custom  of  Heaving  practised  on  thjs  day 
solemnity  now  followed.       The  arch-  in  the*  north  ef  England.     The  follow- 
3 fl        Atmbkevm.  Vo).  S. 
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ing  extract,  from  a  letter  Mat  to  Mr.  best  apparel,  and  seven!  of  than  mrier 
Bra*d,  the  antiquarian,  by  a  respectable  twenty.  I  wished  to  see  all  the  ceremo- 
gentleman,  in  the  veer  1709,  thus  speaks  ny,  and  seated  myself  accordingly.  The 
of  the  custom.  *  1  was  sitting  alone  last  fair  gronp  then  lifted  me  from  the  ground, 
Easter  Tuesday,  at  breakfast,  at  the  Tal-  turned  ibe  chair  about,  and  1  bad  the 
bot»  in  Shrewsbury,  when  I  was  sorpris-  felicity  of  a  salute  from  each.  I  told  them, 
*  ed  by  the  entrance  of  aH  the  female  ser-  I  supposed  there  was  a  fine  due  epos  ths 
▼ants  of  the  house,  handing  in  an  arm*  occasion,  and  was  answered  in  tbeaffirm- 
ehair,  lined  with  white,  and  decorated  ative,  and,  having  satisfied  the  damsels, 
with  ribbons  and  favours  of  different  co-  they  withdrew  to  heave  others.  At  this 
lours.  On  asking  what  they  wanted,  their  time  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  custom; 
answer  was,  "  they  came  to  heave  me :  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  on  Batter 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  place  on  that  Monday,  between  nine  and  twelve,  tat 
morning,  and  they  hoped  I  would  take  a  men  heave  the  women  in  the  same  roan- 
seat  in  their  chair."  It  was  impossible  ner  as  on  the  Tuesday,  between  the  sane 
not  tocomply  with  a  request  very  modest-  hours,  the  women  heave  the  men.'— See 
ly  made,  and  to  a  set  of  nymphs  in  their  Popular  Antiquities,  4to.  ed. 
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vkstigb    of    feudal    BARBARISM,     to  know  bow  to  act  under  the  drcom- 
Fran  tae  Literary  Gazette,  *•*.  ss,  1817.  stances  we  have  noticed.     Thornton  tt| 

VERY  singular  trial  in  the  King's  it  ieems,  a'  muscular  stout  man, ;Ashf«i 
,.  Bench  has  tbte  week  excited  con-  **  appellant  a  slender  and  weakly  boyi 
aiderable  and  deserved  attention.  It  is  otherwise,  for  aught  stated  to  thecostnv 
Wtois  called  "An  Appeal  of  Murder,"  ry,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Coot 
brought  by  the  nearest  of  kin  to  Mary  would  have  held  itself  justified  w  pw- 
Ashford,  against  Abraham  Thornton,  venting  the  intolerable  reproach  of  havtO| 
mho  was  tried  for  that  offence  and  ao  thU  battle  actually  waged  to  decide  to 
csS^in  May  last.  This  sort  of  action  cause  !  Indeed  Lord  EUeaborou|Ji 
mmW  suit,  founded  on  the  barbarous  declared  that  if  Thornton  killed  the  tp- 
precedent  of  dark,  ignorant  and  feudal  pellant  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  * 
times!  when  single  combat,  and  walking  would  not  be  murder  :— murder  in  bio 
over  burning  ploughshares,  and  dipping  it  might  not  strictly  and  morally  be:  but, 
the  flesh  in  boiling  oil,  were  resorted  to  with  great  deference  to  the  eminent  jedA 
as  the  tests  of  guilt  and  ionocence ;  when  we  hold  thatin  such  an  event  the  bw  itejf 
wicked  force  had  these  means  of  dis-  wouM  be  guilty  .of  Uu  foulest  murder. 
guning  its  atrocities,  and  credulous  su-  ww^Tworb: 

petition  wastaught  toexpect  a  miracle,  ^^S^os.br 

and  special  interposition  of  the  Dmnity  Colltct^prip 

in  every  quarrel  whteh  human  cunnmg  S  p>^     18|^ 

or  foUy  choee  to  put  upon  a  enteric*  so       Tq  Qur  ^^  ^  U(f  to 

ET^T.  •  IV"  SC!      I  ^T  recommend  thU  small  volume.     It  «, 

believe  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  preface,  the  produ* 

should  have  so  lamentable  an  exhibition  °r       1  .      "V         V ,  \a  m 

the  revival  of  this  obsolete  sod  impious  p  ,y.     _'     M.„n,„j«. 

_«._;~.  .ax«t.     v-»  «,  u  ;•>.   tZ  ««,  ,ater  y«ars  would  have  no  reason  to  a» 
practice  affords    Yet  so  it  t*V  to  our  *  ^d       „      lhfj  q^^  j 

repr<»ch  he  ,t  spoken  tbeaccused  threw  ^^Hmo*  .  current  of  feeliug  wW 
down  his  gauntlet  in  the  Court  of  King  s  *woj»"  .  .„°  na:n. 

^t^fil^ci^otfuX  ?o•"nr,•T^u^MledT1ioibIPP,, 

prooeeded  in  this  da,,  as  it  required  six  m  which  night  is  "l**^^- 
days*  consideration  of  the  Bench  and  Bar       wi*i»  •*■««»  to  ta^i**..**-" 
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Tbe  followingaonuet  isno  bad  specimen 
of  the  writer's  turn  of  thought,  and  of 
Us  versification,  which  is  remarkably 
flowing,  and  free  from  faults.  It  fur- 
nishes Also  an  excellent  answer  to  that 
wretched  coldness  of  remonstrance,  which 
j»agines  it  can  stay  our  tears,  by  telling 
us  of  their  fruitle&sness.  ■  •  ;  - 

"Some  tell  me  His  fboiishnesi  to  weep, 
ltar  dayi  imprisoned  with  t*e  ages  sped* 
Or  heave  the  sigh  to  think  my  pleasures  fled, 

And  that  how  short  the  lime  ere  I  most  sleep 

la  a  told  esarnet-house  where  Worms  do  creep, 
And  trail  with  slimy  ibid  across  the  dead ; 

Tet  who  wooid  not  for  a  companion  steep 
In  ever-burning  tears  his  aehmf  head, 

Were  he  to  pace  some  enuren-vard,  and  a  tomb 
In  the  ante  eloquence  of  sculpture  told 
Where  was  the  friend  he  should  no  more  behold ! 

And  shall  I  see  the  erer  &tal  plume 
Ware  o'er  the  sepulchre  of  former  years, 
Nor  consecrate  their  memory  with  my  tears  P* 

We  feel  equaUy  certain  that  the  sub- 
joined extract  will  fully  justify  our 
warmth  of  praise. 

MORNING— >  A  Fragment. 
— u  Atsnra,  daughter  •fthe  dawn, 
With  roty  lustre  rtreak'd  the  dewy  lawn," 
•  -T»n  mom-snd  from  the  East  the  sun  had  shed 
His  glowing  beam*,  and  tms/d  the  mountains  red ; 
The  dancing  mists  in  swift  succession  flew, 
ChasM  by  the  early  breete  that  softly  blew 
▲loos;  the  swelling  bills ;— the  yellow  beam 
Sniil'd  on  the  forest,  sparkled  on  tbe  stream, 
And  gaily  laughing  at  the  eonquer'd  night, 
PsjomyM  on  every  spire  the  grateful  light. 
The  pearly  drops,  that  bent  the  blooming  thorn, 
Started  from  slumber  with  the  opening  mom. 
And  from  the  green  leaves  dropping,  spread  around 
IMightful  fragrance  on  the  daisied  ground-; 
While  oft,  responsive  to  the  woodman's  stroke, 
The  elear-touM  echoes  of  the  bills  awoke— 
The  cheerful  lark,  high  mounting,  hail'd  the  day, 
And  carol'd  in  mid  air  hto  matin  lay  : 
Seeking  his  seatter*d  flocks,  and  whistling  loud, 
The  sturdy  shepherd  eall'd  his  bleating  crowd : 
With  frequent  pause  he  stoppM— and  gazing  high— 
AdmirVt  the  orient  beauties  of  the  sky  ; 
And,  sUffeyraring,  brcath'd  the  silent  prayer— 
When  I    lb  wore  past  t'  inhabit  there." 

MENTAL  WEAKNESS. 
Prass  tas  Loadoa  LUcrvf  Ossctta. 

If  implicit  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
following  statement,  it  is  highly  deserving 
of  attention  at  the  present  moment,  when 
so  many  plans  are  in  agitation  respecting 
that  melancholy  affliction  of  tbe  human 
fnind.  Jn  the  Netherlands  there  is  a  vil- 
lage called  Gbeel,  four-fifths  of  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  out  of  their  mind, 
but  who  however  enjoy  their  liberty. 
This  singular  fact  requires  an  explanation. 
About  half  a  century  ago  the  magistrates 


of  Antwerp,  moved  by  tbe  wtetched  sit- 
uation of  the  many  insane  persons,  all 
shut  up  together  in  one  and  tbe  same 
building,  obtained  from  the  government 
permission  to  have  them  conveyed  to  the 
village  of  Gbeel,  where  they  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  inhabitants,  who  re- 
ceived an  ample  recompense  for  their 
trouble.  This  village  was  chosen  upon 
mature  deliberation.  Being  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  an  extensive  heath,  tbe 
situation  of  the  place  made  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  patients  very  easy,  and 
two  or  three  professional  persons  were 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  assemblage 
of  idiots,  and  maniacs  who  were  permit- 
ted freedom  of  exercise,  and  were  caUejl 
back  by  a  bell  to  their  lodgings  every 
noon  and  evening.  Wholesome  diet, 
pure  fresh  air,  constant  exercise,  and  the 
apparent  liberty  of  their  mode  of  life,  all 
together  had  sncb  a  happy  effect  tbat  a 
great  part  of  those  first  sent  recoverist  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  We  Aail  feel 
obliged  to  any  of  our  Brussels'  reader&fbr 
further  inqniry  and  information  upon  ttts 
interesting  subject 

A  RUSSIAN  ANECDOTE. 

At  St.  Petersburgh,  there  are  every 
winter  during  Lent  several  masquerades, 
there  nailed  Ridottos,  whieb  are  always 
numerously  attended  ;  but  differ  i 
from  ours,  that  there  is  no  dancinf 
company  stroll  in  their  disguise  through 
the  crowd  in  the  saloon,  see,  hear,  and 
talk.  They  then  go  to  the  adjoining 
apartments,  and  cart  for  what  refresh- 
ments they  please.  Each  party  takes  a 
table  for  itself,  and  generally  one  of  the 
company  treats  the  others,  and  pays  for 
those  who  accompany  him* 

It  happened,  that  there  was  a  par- 
ty of  seven  persons,  in  one  of  these 
rooms,  who  ordered  a  supper  and  wme 
at  ten  silver  roubles  per  bead.  One  of 
the  company,  as  usual,  gave  the  orders  to 
the  waiter.  Tbe  party  were  very  merry, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  supper. 

When  the  dishes  and  bottles  were 
empty,  tbe  guests  one  after  another  rose 
from  table,  and  went  into  the  saloon. 
There  were  already  five  gone  ;  and  two 
still  remained  sitting,  apparently  m  ear- 
nest conversation.  Will  not  tbe  people 
soon  pay  ?  thought  the  landlord ;  and 
ordered  the  waiter  to  have  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  list,  that  he   might  not  sljp 
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away.  But  the  sixth  also  went,  and 
disappeared  in  the  saloon.  The  seventh 
retnainecl,  but  seemed  to  be  asleep.  This 
is  the  paymaster  !  said  the  waiter,  and 
kept  his  eye  constantly  upon  him.  The 
man  still  seemed  to  sleep.  After  many 
hours  had  elapsed,  and  the  rooms  and 
saloon  began  to  become  deserted  and 


empty,  the  waiter  went  to  the  guest  to 
awake  him  ;  but  who  can  describe  hit 
affright,  when  he  found  the  sitting  per- 
son a  man  of  straw ! 

The  next  day,  however,  the  atnoout 
of  the  bill  was  sent,  the  whole  having 
been  meant  only  as  a  joke  upon  tht 
landlord. 


POETRY. 


Tnm  the  Utrrary  Gazette,  Oct.  U,  1817. 
THE    DEAD   SEA.* 

THE  wind  blows  chill  across  those  gloomy 
waves— 
Oh  how  unlike  the  green  and  dancing  main  f 
The  surge  is  fonl,  ns  if  it  rolled  o'er  gruves ;— - 
Stranger!  here  lie  the  Cms*  or  the  Plahc  ! 

Tea  f  on  that  waste,  by  wild  waves  covered 
now, 

Rose  palacewroud,  and  sparkling  pinnacle  i 
On  pomp  and  festival  neamM  usorntnrs  glow  ; 

On  pomp  and  festival  the  twilight  fell. 

Lovely,  and  splendid  nit  ?— but  Sooow's  sent 
Was  stained  with  blood,  and  pride,  and  per- 
*    Jssry'i 
Long  warned,  long  spared,  tin  her  whole  heart 
was  foal, 
And  fiery  vengeance  on  Its  clouds  came  nigh. 

And  still  she  mocked,  and  danced,  and  taunt- 
ing spoke 
sportive    blasphemies    against    the 
*uno*u  t— 
IlTame  !-~the  thunder  on  her  slumber  broke, 
God  spake  the  word  of  wrath— her  dream 
was  done ! 

Yet,  in  her  final  night,  atnid  her  stood 
Immortal  messengers,  and  pausing  Heaven 

Pleaded  with  man, bat  she  was  quite  embrued ! 
Her  last  hour  waned,  she  scorned  to  be  for- 
given! 

'Twas  done  !~-down  poured  at  once  the  sul- 
phurous shower  % 
Down  stooped  hi   Same  the  heaven  s  red 
canopy ; 
Oh,  for  the  arm  of  God  in  that  fierce  hour ! 
'Twas  vain  $  nor  help  of  God  or  man  was 
nigh. 

They  rush,  they  bound,  they  howl !  the  men  of 

fln*  ^     ^._^ 

Still  stooped  the  cloud,  still  bunt  the  thicker 
blare ; 
The  earthquake  heaved  1  then  sunk  the  hide- 
ous din- 
Yon  wave  of  darkness  o'er  their  ashes  strays. 
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SONNET    TO    PHCEBU8* 

By  Eowaro  Loan  Tntmurw 

|H<EBUS,wbosrti 
Whose  fire    ' 
heads, 


jsjmsuiin 
afmiogt 

mwLy 

iTTame!* 


Paws!  thy  soul  is  deenei 
And  long  and  blaspbe 


rdyed 


rith  blood. 
as  been  thy 


days 


And  Pauis,  it  were  well  fbevhee,  that  flood 
Or  fi«"c  «*!«  cleanse  thy  damning  stains 
away.  Ptitci. 

Oof.  1817. 


e  lieges  thegreat  Poetiart, 
doth  ripen  their  ereaUve 

And  giveth  light,  nad  Wve  to  all,  that  two* 
The  earth,  or  cleaves  the  wave,  or  wissj 
the  air; 
Whose  lovely  torch,  divine,  and  regular, 
Sweet  flowers,  rich  fruits  doth  waken  is 

their  beds,  .     *         , 

And  groves,  and  woods ;  and  day  lesnkt- 

dent sheds 
O'er  heaven,  and  earth,  withctory  drcola* 
The  rosy-bosom'd  Hours  now  chant  along 
Thy  golden  cbaret  nearer  to  the  earth : 
Thou  marchest,  like  a  bridegroom,  lair,  sat 
'  strong  ;  ,    _a 

Thou  eausest,  that  of  light  we  have  nodi*r»* 
O  PlKBbus,  blew  us  ripe,  and  bless  m  lomj 
That  hadst  ia  Jove's  own  lap,  thy  petlw 
birth! 

From  the  literary  Panorama,  Norrober  WIT. 
THE  ARAB'S  TENT. 

{Seethe   "Jntcdotes  •/  J**b  Hoaif&h" 
L  In  p.  295  ofwr  test  Volume,] 

LAND  of  the  Son  !  on  whose  swart  brow 
The  beams  of  cloudless  splendour  plow, 
Where  mountains  towering  towards  thy  sky 
Frown  from  their  cloudy  canopy ; 
And  torrent*  leaping  from  thy  hills 
Gnsh  in  ten  thousand  fountain  nils ; 
Where  earth's  remote  foamiatiaaajaah 
Shook  by  thy  deaf 'ning  thundeWr 
And  the  dnu  Simoom's  mortal  brew* 
Bears  oo  lis  wings  ^he  blush  of  death  ?       w 
Where  softer  beauties  charm  the  sense 
And  glow  in  such  pie-eminence. 
The  pilgrim  in  thy  groves  might  swear 
Another  Paradise  were  there • ; 
Where  every  mountain  glen  between 
The  palm-tree's  stately  stem  w  teen* 
And  countless  flowers  of  rainbow  hues 
Bathe  in  thy  soft  ambrosial  djwt, 
And  birds  of  plumage  fair  and  bngut 
In  golden  tints  of  varying  light,  • 

Sport  gayly  thro'  thy  perfam  d  groves 
Xnd  waitle  their  »"»^d^  t^ 
Where,  stalking  thro'  thv  forest  shades 
Tne>»tately  lion  haunts  thy  glad«. 
And  the  light  panther  bounds  away 
To  bask  upon  the  lap  of  day, 
And  man— of  passion  fierce  and 1  wild, 
Untntor'd  nature's  genuine  cmio, 
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Pursues  the  chaee;  nor  fears  to  stray, 
As  savage  and  as  fierce  as  they;  80 

'  Uncoaquer'd  land  ! — too'  mid  thy  plaint 
Fell  rapine  stalks— subjection  mens. 
Toy  stubborn  bosom  spams  the  yoke  ! 
Thy  forests  rnoek  the  woodman's  stroke— 
Thy  wastes  uncultur'd,  widely  glow 
Unbroken  by  the  lab' ring  plough, 
Proudly,  in  rich  luxuriance 
Shines  forth  thy  wild  magnificence,  40 

The  son,  from  whom  thy  treasures  flow, 
The  only  sovereign  thon  wilt  know  ! 
And  such  the  free-born  tide  that  rolls 


reath 


50 


Unroingled  in  thy  children's  sonls  s 

Like  the  unshackled  whirlwind's  bi 

Their  life  t— and  like  its  panse  their  death  $ 

Their'sare  wild  spirits,  hearts  of  fire 

Kindled  alike  by  love  or  ire, 

Where  generous  feelings  strongly  beat 

And  honour  holds  her  spotless  seat  t 

Yet  where  unsparing  rancour  dwells, 

And  vengeance,  in  her  secret  cells, 

Breathes  the  fell  sentence,  ne'er  forgiven 

By  thought  of  earth,  or  hope  of  heaven  I 

Yet  sometimes  o'er  the  savage  scene 

A  beam  of  brightness  plays  between 

And  virtues  of  a  milder  clime 

In  these  stern  souls  becomes  sublime : 

And  in  tbeseJf-aaine  race,  we  see 

How  great — bow  little — roan  can  be !         60 

The  sun  is  set— the  dewy  shower 

Bleraeseach  craving  herb  and  flower, 

And  there  beneath  the  palm-tree's  shade, 

Where  almond  blossoms  scent  the  glade. 

And  trembling  on  the  moonlight  way 

The  light  mimosa  waves  her  spray. 

Where  the  fresh  stream  bright  sparkling  shoots 

Around  the  willow'^  silvered  roots, 

Then  in  soft  murmurs  steals  away 

To  sleep  in  Luna's  palest  rav  ;  70 

*Tis  there  the  Arab's  tent  is  spread  :— 

The  cameVs  cry — the  horried  tread 

Have  died  upon  the  list'ning  ear — 

But  rising  soft  and  murmuring  near 

A  sweeter  melody  has  sprung, 

Floating  the  listening  glades  among 

Each  sound  isstill'd — each  accent : 

For  Zeila  tune*  her  warbling  lute. 

Delight  upon  the  echoes  hung. 

As  thus  the  beauteous  minstrel  sung :—        80 

1. 

"Seest  thon  the  moonbeam    on  yon  silver 
stream? 
44  Calmly  it  slumbers  on  the  dimpled  wave  $ 
"  Soch  and  so  bright  is  passion's  tender  dream, 
"  It  decks  the  morn  of  life,  and  smiles  upon 
the  grave !  * 

luuusV  *• 

"  The  VuBT  of  blooming  youth's  unsullied 
brow, 
44  The  trembling  light  of  beauty's  downcast 

**0 !  these  are  spells  that  chase  the  sigh  of  woe, 

"  And  spread,  o'er  sorrowing  beans,  their 

nameless  witchery. 

3. 

44  Behold  the  rose  upon  her  waving  throne— 

44  Love  tints  her  brow  with  his  own  Mushii 
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M  And  Alls,  with  soft  complaints,  the  burthen 
of  her  song. 

5. 
"  His  spirit  floats  upon  the  perfumed  gale, 
"  That  murmurs  through  our  soft  Arabian 

M  Listen  Mi  is  sighs  steal  o'er  th'  enamoor'd  vale, 

44  And  e'en  th'  embracing  boughs  confess 

their  spotless  loves."—*-  110 

It  pnus'd — that  voice  so  sweet  and  clear, 

Yet  still  it  held  enchain'*  the  ear, 

The  rock— the  stream— the  hill— the  grove 

Return'd  the  melouy  of  love, 

Till  the  last  echo  gently  died 

Entranced  upon  the  silver  tide, 

Where  on  its  breast  the  moonlight  ray 

Sparkles  in  undulating  play. 

By  its  soft  light  in  pensive  mood 

Spent  and  benighted  Selim  stood— 

Enrapt  by  the  sweet  sounds  that  stole 

Like  balm  upon  his  wearjr  tout 

44  Was  it  that,  in  a  scene  like  this, 

44  Bright  Honries  from  the  bowers  of  bliss 

44  Had  wing'd  to  earth  their  radiant  flight, 

**  To  charm  the  list'ning  ear  of  night?" 

The  magic  minstrel  he  pursued, 

And  by  the  teat  the  chieftain  stood, 

He  ask'd  relief— he  ask'd  repose—) 

And  when  did  gen'rous  Arab  close  C 

The  veiled  tent  to  suppliant/bet  ?    y 

Abdallah  spread  before  his  guest 

Of  fruits  the  choicest  and  the  best,  *  •> 

The  fleecy  lamb  for  him  was  slaip,  ,. » 

For  him  the  nectar  of  the  plain 

Refresh'd  the  unexpected  guest. 

And  mantled  at  the  simple  feast  J  * 

Each  tells  his  tale  j  each  asks  of  news  :— 

The  Pacha's  force— the  Pacha's  views : 

The  Mecca  pilgrims'  lengthen'd  train 

The  well  of  Zemcesn  ;~«and  the  plain 


Where  the  great  Prophet's  vengeful  sword 

Penorm'd  the  purpose  of  the  Lord. 

The  stranger  tells  of  lofty  deeds—        ^ 


hue, 


1C 


44  Breathes  o'er  her  form  a  freshness  all  hisown, 
44  And  bathes  her  balmy  breast  with  even- 
ing's softest  dew. 

44  List  to  the  warbline  nightingale—  -she  soars 
44  Far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  the  bustling 
throng, 
•*  Love  breathes  in  every  thrilling  note  she 
pours, 


stranger  tells  of  lofty  < 
Again — in  thought— the  buttle  bleeds  l 
44  Bright  was  the  day,  and  proud  the  std 
44  When  early  conquest  dawned  io  glory] 
"  When  on  stern  llasa's  cloven  crest 
4<  He  wrote  the  vengeance  of  his  breast ; 
44  Vengeance!  oh  not  the  flowing  bowl 
"  Is  half  so  grateful  to  the  soul  I 
44  The  cup  we  quasT—  the  song  we  hear, 
41  Is  not  so  sweet  to  lip  and  ear, 
44  As  Musa's  life-blood  flowing  fast, 
44  And  that  deep  groan  which  told  his  last  !* 
Twas  thus  the  vengeful  Arab  said : — 
A  flickering  paleness  overspread 
Andallah's  dark  and  beetling  brow, 
And  then  the  fierce  impetuous  glow 
Rush'd  wildly  boiling  from  tbel>rain, 
And  throbbed  in  every  swelling  vein  s 
Hit  band  across  his  brow  he  past, 
Anon  a  hurried  look  he  cast  tS0 

On  high,— in  that  brief,  mute  appeal 
There  dwelt  a  language  all  enn/ecif 
But  to  ejrprsst— a  tongue  of  Are 
Would  falter  at  that  tale  of  ire  ! 
His  brow  again  is  calm — to  rest 
The  storm  to  lolled  within  bis  breast ; 
The  guest  marked  not  that  changing  mood  : 
And  now  the  pause  of  solitude 
Falls  on  the  tent—and  sleep  has  spread 
Her  curtain  o'er  the  stranger's  bead.  140 

But  the  host  slept  not— thrice  he  drew 
The  glittering  sabre  forth  to  view — 
He  seised  his  bow— its  strength  ho  tried,  . 
And  girt  the  dagger  to  his  side ; 
Oh  1  now  be  watch'd  the  wane  of  night  t 
The  moon  with  her  too  placid  light 
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Calmed  not  Ms  soot,  he  caned  her  my 

And  languished  for  the  blosh  of  day — 

It  almost  dawns — the  wavering  thy 

Announces  morning's  opening  nigh.  150 

Betide  the  tent,  of  matchless  speed, 

Stands  ready  armed,  a  ooble  steed, 

His  rein  to  in  Abdallah's  band, 

Th*  impatient  courser  paws  the  sand, 

And  gazing  towards  the  eastern  vale 

8nnfls,  with  keen  sense,  the  cheering  gale, 

Then  snorting,  spurns  the  ground  again 

And  shakes  his  widely  floating  main ; 

The  guest's  departing  words  ezpress'd 

The  grateful  language  of  bis  breast  160 

But  what  the  last  adieu  that  hung 

Upon  Abdallah's  faltering  tongue  } 

lie  held  the'stirrup  to  his  guest, 

Warm  friendship's  honorable  test, 

But  stern  his  brow  and  dark  his  eye  ;— 

The  brief,  and  would-be-calm  reply, 

The  rising  anger  ill  repress'd, 

And  smotner'd  in  his  heaving  breast, 

The  proud  cold  courtesy,  declare 

Th'  indignant  feelings  boiling  there  I 

"When  the  last  offices  were  paid 

On  Selim's  arm  his  hand  be  laid, 

And  with  a  changing  cheek— an  eye 

Flashing  with  silent  energy. 

Thus  be  bespoke  him **  Look  on  high — 

44  Tbe  sun-beam  o'er  the  morning  sky 
44  Early  and  faint,  not  yet  has  thrown 
*'  The  splendour  of  its  blushing  zone  ; 
«*  But— mark  me  stranger !— ere  that  ray 
44  Smiles  on  the  goMen  prime  of  day, 
44  Thy  life  is  forfeit— start  not— fly ! 
*♦  For  in  this  wide  ea/th  thou  aad  1 
M  May  breathe  no  more »—  that  hand  of  thine 
44  Onee  Hnk'd  in  friendship's  clasp  with  mine, 
44  Is  ned,  polluted,  by  the  flood 
44  The  life-stream  of  my  father's  Mood  ! 
44  Know !  that  bis  dear  and  sacred  name 
M  Has  been  traduced  by  lying  fame  ! 
*  And  shall  tbe  source  that  gave  me  birth 
"|k  unrevenged  in  the  deep  earth  ? 
ll  ev'nr  drop  that  thou  bast  shed 
Ringer  I  must  fall  upon  thy  bead— 
fci*t  night  thou  wort  my  guest — but  new 
44  Thou  know'st  the  sentence — know  my  vow, 
44  My  soul  is  bound  from  early  day 
44  E'en  to  the  san's  expiring  ray, 
44  To  seek  the  murderer ; — Thou  art  he ! 
44  Eooagb—  the  dawn  is  brighteuing— 1 
44  I  do  not  mount  a  fleeter  steed— 
44  Away— thy  life  is  on  thy  speed  P 


44  And  i 

m. 

^Bsmn 
44  Ta»ti 


Forward  the  Arab  caurser  sprung, 

Free  to  the  winds  bis  rider  flung 

The  floating  reins — his  nervous  hand 

Unconscious  grasped  tbe  friendly  brand, 

Lightly  the  sandy  waste  be  paArd ; 

Swift  as  tbe  whirlwind's  stormy  blast 

His  fierce  pursuer's  steed  he  hears, 

His  bard  hoofs  clatter  io  his  ears ! 

The  sound  grows  faint— he  breathes  again, 

And  skims  alone  the  sandy  plain  ; 

See  !  see !  the  friendly  ensigns  rise 

And  float  upon  the  ruddy  skies, 

Yooder  the  camp's  white  tents  are  spread, 

But  hark  !  again  the  approaching  tread 

Falls  on  his  ear — away  T'away  ! 

Oh  for  tbe  fleeting  wings  of  day  ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  o'er  the  plains 

Abdallah's  steed  each  moment  gains  ; 

The  tumults  of  the  camp  arise 

In  mingled  clamour  to  the  skies,  220 

Tbe  Moor  passed  on — he  spurned  the  ground, 

Twas  life  itself,  that  cheering  sound  1 

But  still  tbe  avenger  hover'd  near, 

He  knew  not  pity,  toil  or  fear, 


And  like  the  eagle  o'er  his  prey. 
Hung  on  the  stranger's  venr  rous  way. 
The  phalanx  of  the  armed  lines 
Bnght  in  the  morning  sun-light  ibises. 
But  he  would  rush  upon  the  spear, 
Thro'  seas  of  blood  his  progress  steer. 
To  taste,  but  for  a  moment's  breath, 
The  sweetness  of  revenge  in  deatfr  | 
In  vain  !  the  friendly  van-guard  notea* 
Its  snout  is  pealing  on  the  blast « 
The  race  is  o'er— mid  friendly  bands 
Safe  and  unharmed  tbe  Arab  stands, 
But  years  can  never  wear  away 
The  memory  of  that  weU-kmwb  day. 
Did  he  not  earn  an  bonour'd  grave 
That  foe  so  gen'roas  and  so  bfLvc  l 


UnmUM  Cvrapeu  fttfpste. 

Found  in  a  CASE  coKTantnie  a  HUMAK 
SKELETON. 

[By  the  Author  of  Courcy,  I^gxadatrLinpanNM 

BEHOLD  this  ruin  !    TwataaktU 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full  f 
Tins  narrow  cell  was  lite  s  retreat : 
This  space  was  Thought's  mysterious  seat! 
What  beauteous  pictures  filrd  this  spat ! 
What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot  I 
Nor  Love,  nor  Joy,  nor  Hope,  nor  Fear, 
Has  left  one  trace  or  record  here  I 

Beneath  this  mould'ring  canopy 
Once  tbooe  the  bright  and  busy  eye- 
But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void  !— 
If  social  love  that  eve  employed  ; 
If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleam'd. 
But  through  the  dew  of  kindness  hean»'d$ 
That ey t  stall  be  forever  bright, 
When  stats  and  suns  Have  lost  their  light  1 

Here,  in  this  silent  cavern,  hung 
Tite  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue ; 
If  Falsehood's  honey  it  dtsdain'd, 
And  where  it  rould  not  praise, -iraschaiB'l'f 
If  bold  in  Virtue's  cause  it  apoke, 
\  et  gentle  Concord  never  broke  ; 
That  tuneful  tongue  snail  plead  for  thee 
When  Death  unsesls eternity  ! 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine, 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  roojt,  or  wear  the  gem, 
Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them  : 
But,  if  tbe  page  of  Truth  they  sought, 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 
These  bands  *.  richer  owed  sbali  claim 
Than  all  that  waits  on  Wealth  or  Fame! 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod  ^_^a 
These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trodj^^ 
If  from  thebow'rsof  joy  Uiey  flea; 
To  smith  Affliction's  durable  bed  ; 
If  Gramfeur's  guilty  bribe  they  suunTd, 
And  home  to  Virtue's  lap  return  d  ; 
Tiiesi*  feet  with  Angel  wings  shall  vie, 
Aud  tread  the  palace  of  tbe  sky  !  .. 


From  the  Msntbly  Magazine  Nor.  1*17. 

TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE 

on ■  xir.  lib.  2. 

OPOSTHUMUS!  alas, alas! 
How  swift  the  fleetiog  moments  pass; 
Nor  can  Reunion's  pow'r 
Retard  fetl  Death's  resistless  blow, 
The  hoary  bead,  the  wrinkled  brow, 
Or  thwart  oar  fatal  hoar. 
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No    shoul<T«t  thou,  each  succeeding  day, 
To  bell's  relentless  monarch  slay 

A  three-fold  hecatomb  $ 
Who  by  bis  iron-hand  restraint 
Giants  in  adamantine  chains, 

Iugulpb'd  in  Stygian  gloom. 

For  all  who  Natare*s  bounty  share— 
The  king,  the  husbandman,  the  fair- 
Most  yield  to  Death's  domain  : 
In  vain  we  shun,  eawrapt  in  ease 
Th'  boarse-soundinx  Adriatic  seas* 
Or  blood-stain*d  battle-plain. 

la  Tain  we  sban  the  autumnal  gale, 
O'er  lazy  Styx  we  soon  most  sail, 

(To  Pluto's  realms  we  speed  ;) 
Where  Damns'  race  unceasing  toils, 
And  Sisyphus,  whose  stone  recoils, 

Revolving  o'er  his  bead. 

Thy  wife,  thy  land,  tby  groves  of  trees, 
Mu*t  all  be  left ;  and  none  of  these 

Their  ••hort-llv'd  lord  shall  have ; 
Except  the  hateful  cypress  boughs, 
Whose  verdure  shall  alone  diffuse 

Their  fragrance  o'er  tby  grave. 

Soon  shalt  thou  to  a  worthier  heir 
Resign  thy  wealth,  and  sumptuous  fare  ; 
And  wines  of  choicest  store, 


Better  than  feasts  pontifical, 
(Or  those  of  sower  or  seneschal) 
Shall  stain  the  easily  boor. 

From  th*  Ktfropeta  Magazine. 
THE  TEAR. 

ON  Laura's  bosom  blush'd  a  rose, 
Fresh  botb'd  in  dew  of  summer's  morn  | 
Its  tiuts  might  mat  even  those 

Which  youthful  beauty's  cheek  adorn. 
But,  oh !  its  fragrance  all  nad  flown, 

And  Laura's  lip  confess' d  the  theft; 
Its  leaves  in  silence  sigh'd  alone, 

That  not  one  balmy  sweet  was  left 
Woe  told  its  tale,  and  in  her  eye 

8booe  melting  Pity's  trembling  tear; 
The  radiant  gem  of  sympathy, 

So  wildly  bright, — so  purely  clear. 
It  paused,  then  softly  traced  its  way 

Until  it  found  a  home  of  rest ; 
And  glittering  on  the  flower  it  lay, 

Whose  pillow  was  fair  Laura's  breast. 
An  angel  caught  the  tear,  and  then, 

With  golden  pinions  soared  on  high, 
Where  loved  ofangf  1«,  blest  of  men, 

It  shines  a  star  in  Eveniog's  sky. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Nor.  1817. 
• 

IN  one  of  our  late  numbers  we  announced 
the  intended  publication  of  the  Ewcvclo- 
pmdia  MrruopoLiTABf a,  and  are  now  desi- 
sous  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
some  of  the  peculiar  claims  which  this  under- 
taking prefers  to  public  patronage.  The  moat 
.striking  is  the  arrangement. — It  isjastly  ob- 
served in  the  Prospectus  that— *•  the  inappli- 
cability of  a  strictly  scientific  method  to  a 
■lodernEneyclopsBdtaJias  led  to  the  abaudon- 
aaeotof  all  principle  of  rational  arrangement} 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  of  all  our  Uni- 
versal Dictionaries  hitherto,  that  the  chief 
difference  between  them,  in  respect  of  their 
wlan,  consists  in  the  more  or  less  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  Sciences  and  Systematic 
Arts.  Nor  has  the  imperfection  rested  here. 
The  position  of  those  alphabetical  fragments 
into  which  the  whole  system  of  human  know- 
ledge has  been  splintered,  was  but  too  fre- 
quently determined  by  the  caprice  or  conven- 
ience of  the  compiler.  The  division  of  parts 
into  miooraayts  bad  no  settled  limit ;  and  the, 
mrrangemenT  became  neither  properly  scien- 
tific, nor  properly  alphabetical.  It  nad  the 
inconveniences  of  both,  without  the  advanta- 
ges of  either."  To  remedy  these  inconveni- 
ences, of  which  those  who,  like  ourselves  have 
ssad  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  such  codec* 
tioos,  must  be  thoroughly  sensible,  it  is  propo- 
ned to  give  to  the  forth-coming  work  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  a  philosophical  and  alpha- 
betical arrangement  To  the  Introduction 
*•  On  the  Laws  and  Regulative  Principles  of 
Education,"  will  succeed  the  Pure  Scfencst, 
Grammar  and  Philology,  Logic  and  Mathe- 
aaatics:  Metaphysics,  Morals  and  Theology, 
In  3  vols.  The  Mixed  Sctacst,  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Optics  and  Astron- 
omy, will  occupy  one  volume;  th?  JJppiUd 
Jctsaoss,  5  volumes,  divided  between  Exneri- 
auental  Philosophy,  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Use- 


ful Arts,  Natural  History,  and  the  Application 
of  Natural  History,  which  last  will  embrace 
Anatomy,  Surgery,  Materia  Medioa,  Phai* 
maty  and  Medicine.  The  third  division*  in 
8  volumes,  wtll  comprise  Biography,  chrono- 
logically arranged,  with  National  History, 
Political  Geography  and  Chronology.  Tue 
fourth  division,  in  8  volumes,  will  contain  a 
Gazetteer  of  Geography,  and  a  Philosophy! 
and  Etymological  Lexicon  of  the  EnJBl 
Language:  the  citations  arranged  according 
to  the  age  of  the  works  from  which  they  aie 
selected*  The  Index*  occupy ina  the  last 
volume,  will  be  a  digested  body  of  reference 
to  the  whole  work,  to  which  the  English  as 
well  as  the  scientific  name  of  every  subject  of 
Natural  History  will  be  given.  Such  is  tiie 
general  outline  of  arrangement  which  will 
distinguish  this  Encyclopaedia  from  all  its 
predecessors.  Its  projectors  moreover  pledge 
themselves  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  the  false 
philosophy  of  the  age,  which  bas  pervert**d 
similar  publications,  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  into  veh  teles  of  licen- 
tiousness, materialism,  and  infidelity.  The 
work  will  be  published  »n  parts  or  half-volume*, 
ut  the  rate  or  one  at  least  every  three  months, 
and  the  first  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  January 
1818, 

From  the  J  uropean  Magazine* 
POTATOES. 

The  following  important  discoveries  of 
uses  to  which  the  Potatoc -plant  may  be  ap- 
plied, have  been  lately  made  in  France.  The 
preparation  of  Potass  is  a  simple  process,  and 
promises  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  culti- 
vators. We  trust  the  experiment  will  be 
tried  in  England ;  its  su«*ces«»  would  be  of  in- 
finite utility  to  our  niaoufactures  :  — 
On  fa*  Dittillmtion  of  Spirits  of  Wine  (Alcohol) 
from   I'otalott. 

A  French  lady,  the  Countess  de  *•••♦, 
whom  political  events  compelled  to  change 
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ber  chateau,  on  the  banks of  the  Saone,  for  a 
cottage  eight  leagues  from  Viana— has  estab- 
lished, on  the  small  farm  she  occupies,  a 
distillation  of  brandy  from  potatoes}  which 
she  has  found  to  be  very  lucrative.  The 
brandy  of  10  degrees  of  Reaumur  is  very  pare, 
and  has  neither  taste  -nor  smell  different  from 
that  produced  by  the  distillation  of  crapes, 
The  method  she  employs  is  very  simple,  and 
within  every  person  s  reach. 

Take  1001b.  of  potatoes,  well  washed,  dress 
them  by  steam,  and  let  them  be  bruised  to 
powder  with  a  roller,  4c.  In  the  mean  time, 
take  41b.  of  ground  malt,  steep  it  in  lake-warm 
water,  and  then  poor  it  into  the  fermenting 
back,  and  poor  on  it  twelve  quarts  of  boiling 
water ;  this  water  is  stirred  about,  and  the 
bruised  potatoes  thrown  in  and  well  stirred 
about  with  wooden  rakes,  till  every  part  of 
the  potatoes  is  well  saturated  with  the  liquor. 

Immediately  sii  or  eight  ounces  of  yeast  is 
to  be  mixed  with  28  gallons  of  water,  of  a 
proper  warmth  to  make  the  whole  mam  of  the 
temperature  of  from  12  to  15  degress  of 
Reaumur ;  there  Is  to  be  added  half  a  pint  to 
a  pint  of  good  brandy. 

The  fermenting  back  must  be  placed  In  a 
room  to  be  kept,  by  means  of  a  stove,  at  a 
temperature  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  degrees  of 
Reaumur.  The  mixture  must  be  left  to  re- 
main at  resL 

.  The  back  mast  be  large  enough  to  suffer  the 
mass  to  rise  seven  or  eight  inches,  without 
running  over.  If,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution, it  does  so,  a  little  must  be  taken  out, 
and  returned  when  it  falls  a  little :  the  back 
u  then  covered  again,  and  the  fermentation  is 
sutTered  to  finish  without  touching  it — which 
tikes  place  generally  in  five  or  six  days.  This 
is  known  by  its  being  perceived  that  the  liquid 
is  quite  clear,  and  the  potatoes  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  back.  The  fluid  Is  decanted, 
awl  the  potatoes  pressed  dry. 

T^e  distillation  is  by  vapour,  with  a  wooden 
orcopjier  still,  on  the  plan  of  Count  Romford. 
Trie  product  of  the  first  distillation  is  low 
wines. 

Wtien  the  fermentation  has  been  favoura- 
ble, from  every*  1001b.  of  potatoes  six  quarts 
and  upwards  o'f  good  brandy,  of  20  degrees  of 
the  reroineter,  are  obtained  t  which,  put  into 
now  casks,  and  afterwards  browned  with 
burnt  sugar,  like  the  French  brandies,  is  not 
to  He  distinguished  from  them. 

Tne  Countess  de  N.  has  dressed  and  distilled 
pcrdi-m  l,0001bs.  of  potatoes  at  twice,  which 
gives  50  to  70  quarts  of  good  brandy.  We  may 
judge  from  this  essay  wftat  would  be  the  ad- 
vantages of  Mich  an  operation,  if  carried  on 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  throughout  the  year. 

Tne  residue  of  the  distillation  is  used  as 
food  for  the  stock,  of  her  farm,  which  consists 
of  31  horned  cattle,  6% pigs  am*  60  sheep ;  they 
are  all  excessively  fond  of  it  when  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  cow*  vietd  abundance  of  milk. 
Tne  sheep  use  about  ova  quarts  per  diem  each; 
viz.  one  half  in  the  morning,  and  one  half  at 
night.  The  malt  mu*t  be  fresh  ground— the 
Countess  has  it  grodifd  every  week. 
On  the  means  of  extracting  Potass  from  Pota- 
toe-tops. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
present  day  is  that  of  a  druggist  of  Amiens,  by 
Which  Europe  will  be  freed  from  the  heavy 
tribute  she  pays  to  America  for  the  article  of 
potass  Tne  author  of  this  discovery  has,  in  a 
truly  patriotic  manner,  made  known  his  dis- 
covery— after  ascertaining,  by  a  series  of  ex- 


periments, the  truth  of  bis  coaduaons.  The 
French  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Society 
for  Encouragement  of  National  lodmtrv, 
have  both  named  Commissioners  to  frasse 
official  reports  i  in  the  mean  time,  we  feel  it 
Important  to  give  an  account  of  the  process, 
in  the  hope  that,  even  In  the  present  season, 
it  may  be  turned  to  account— as  it  interna 
landlords,  tenants,  merchants,  aad  naovf ac- 
turers. 

It  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  potatoe-ton 
the  moment  that  the  flowers  begin  to  f*ll,ss 
that  is  rue  period  of  their  greatest  figsar; 
they  must  be  cut  off  at  four  or  five  inches  (rem 
the  ground,  with  a  very  sharp  katfe,  Fresh 
sprouts  spring,  which  not  only  answer  all  the 

eurposes  of  conducting  the  mots  to  nuturuy, 
ut  tend  to  an  increase  of  their  volume,  aithey 
(the  sprouts)  demand  leas  nourishment  that  Ike 
old  top.  The  tops  may  be  suffered  to  reuait 
on  the  ground  where  out ;  in  eight  or  ten  daw 
they  are  sufficiently  dry  without  turning  mm 
may  be  carted,  either  home  or  to  a  corner ef 
the  field,  where  a  hole  is  to  be  dug  in  the 
earth,  about  five  feet  square,  and  two  feet 
deep  (the  combustion  would  be  too  rapid,  tat 
the  ashes  cool  too  quick,  mad  thereby  ditoism 
the  quantity  of  alkali,  were  they  burnt  in  the 
open  air.)  The  ashes  mutt  be  kept  red  hstss 
long  as  possible :  when  the  fire  is  strong* uus 
that  are  only  imperfectly  dried  may  be  throws 
in,  and  even  green  ones  will  then  bam  well 
enough. 

The  ashes  extracted  from  the  bole  most  he 
put  in  a  vessel,  and- boiling  water  poured  ••* 
it,  and  then  the  water  must  be  evaporated* 
for  these  two  operations  notatoe-tops  nay  be 
used  alone  as  firing  in  the  furnace,  and  the 
ashes  collected.  There  remains  after  the 
evaporation  a  dry  saline  reddish  mbstanttj 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  was; 
the  more  the  ashes  are  boiled,  the  greyer  sal 
more  valuable  the  satin  becomes. 

The  soli*  must  then  be  calcined  iuawty 
hot  oven,  until  the  whole  mass  presents  asai- 
rorm  reddish  brown.  Io  cooling  ft  rcnuini 
dry,  and  ia  fragments — bluish  within,  ant 
white  on  the  surface :  in  which  state  it  lata 
the  name  of  potass. 

Tne  ashen,  exhausted  of  their  alkaline 
principle,  afford  excellent  manure  for  tans 
intended  to  be  planted  with  potatoes. 

The  following  is  n  table  of  the  multi  ob- 
tained in  France  :— 
An  acre  planted  with  potatoes, 

at  one  foot  distance,  gives    40,000 
These  40,000  plants  yield,  on  an 

nverage,  31b.  per  plant,  at  > 

least,  of  green  tops  -  -  -  %  490,0001b. 
fta  drying  they  are  reduced  to  -  -  40,iW- 
This  quantity  produces  of  ashes  -  -  7,5001b. 
The  evaporation  gives  of  ashes, 

exhausted  of  alkali S'°?2r 

Salin 2,3001b. 

The  salin  loses  10  to  15  per  cent. 

in  calcination,  which  gives  of 

potass     ••---••-•     8,zOOIo. 

All  these  estimates  are  taken  at  the  lowen, 
by  which  it  is  evident  that  upwards  of  2,0)wb. 
of  potass  may  be  obtained,  in  addition  to  at 
increased  crop,  from  every  acre  of  potatoes 
or  a  value  far  exceeding  that  of  the  crop  wsett. 
Farmers,  of  course,  will  neat  year  turn ith* 
discovery  to  the  best  account,  in  planting  those 
potatoes  which  yield  the  greatest  quantity  « 
tops.  The  expeuses  of  preparing  the  poM»j 
as  above  described,  including  every  thing,* 
about  six  guineas  per  ac  re. 
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THE  WOUNDED  AT  WATERLOO. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magmsiae,  Nor.  1*17. 

r*  ■  HfE  subjoined  extract  from  the  Star-  public  hospitaltywhen  report  led  me  to 
•M-  jpoal  Observation!  lately  published  an  empty  barrack,  afterwards  called  the 
by  Mr.  Charlbs  Bell,  Surgeon  to  the  Hdpital  de  la  Gendarmerie.  Here  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  will  be  interesting  very  worst  aspect  of  war  presented  itself: 
to  the  British  reader  from  the  glorious  our  soldiers  were  bringing  fn  the  French 
Subject  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  con-  wounded.  They  continued  to  be  brought 
nected ;  and  at  the  same  time  reflects  in  for  several  successive  days  ;  and  I  saw 
great  credit  on  the  motives  and  feelings  the  British  soldiers,  who  in  the  morning 
of  that  eminent  practitioner.  were  moved  by  the  piteous  c/ies  of  those 

"  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  says  they  carried,  in  the  evening  hardened  by  * 
Mr.  Bell,  I  intended  to  follow  the  army  the  repetition  of  the  sceae  and  by  fatigue, 
for  a  short  part  of  the  campaign.     My  and  indifferent  to  the  suffering  they  oc- 
purpose  was  to  perfect  my  knowledge  of  «casioned. 

gunshot  wounds ;  to  observe  the  difficult  "  It  was  now  the  thirteenth  day  after 
ties  of  the  wounded  on  a  great  scale  ;  to  the  battle.  It  is  impossible  for  the  ima- 
leero  the  sentiments  of  the  army  surgw  ghation  to  conceive  the  sufferings  of  men 
eons  engaged  in  regard  to  some  questions  rudely  carried  at  such  a  period  of  their 
purely  practical,  to  enrich  my  collection  wounds.  When  I  first  entered  this  hos- 
not  only  of  cases,  but  of  pathology  and  pital,  these  Frenchmen  had  been  roused 
of  preparations,  and  thus  to  fit  myself  and  excited  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  better  to  deliver  my  lectures  on  these  and  in  the  glance  of  their  eyes  there  was 
subjects.     *  a  character  of  fierceness  which  I  never 

*'  Before  I  arrived  in  Brussels  the  bat-  thought  to  have  witnessed  in  the  human 
lie  of  Waterloo  had  been  fought ;  and  countenance.  They  were  past  the  utter- 
in  one  day  the  campaign  was  concluded,  ance  of  what,  if  I  might  read  the  coun- 
Here  witnessing  the  zeal  of  the  army  tenances,  was  unsubdued  hatred  and  de- 
surgeons,  and  seeing  them  harassed  by  sire  of  revenge. 

days  aud  nights  of  uninterrupted  pro-  "  On  the  second  day  the  temporary 
fessional  duties,  my  first  impulse  was  to  excitement  had  subsided.  Turn  which 
express  my  sense  of  their  unexampled  way  I  might  1  encountered  every  form 
exertions  when  I  thought  my  testimony  of  entreaty  from  those  whose  condition 
might  be  of  weight  from  its  disinterest-  left  no  need  of  words  to  stir  compwien. 
•dness.  "  Major,  O  oomme  jit  V)uffre  !    Phn$es, 

"  I  had  been  for  some  days  engaged  -panstz  / — Docteurje  ftze  reeomrnnnde  & 
in  making  my  notes  and  sketches  in  the  vow :  ccvpet  majambe  !  O I  it  soietfr* 
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bcaucoup,  beaucoup  /"     And  when  those  observations  cannot  be  drawn  ;  a  certain 

entreaties  were    unavailing,  you  might  general  impression  remains,  and  the  in- 

hear  in  a  weak  inward  voice  of  despair  ;  dividual  instance  must  be  very  remarka- 

44  Je  mourrai  !  je  suit  un  homme  mort  !"  ble  that  is  remembered  at  all. 

The  tones  were  too  true  to  nature  soon  "  I  know  not  what  notions  my  feeling 

to  loose  their  influence.     At  four  in  the  countrymen  have  of  thirty  thousand  men 

morning  I  offered  my  services  ;  and  at  thrown  into  a   town  and  its  environs. 
six  I  entered  on  the  most  painful  duty  of  They  still  their  compassionate  emotions 

my  life,  in  inspecting  ana '  operating  on  by  subscriptions ;  but  what  avails' this  to 

these  unfortunate  men.     I  was  thus  en*  the  wounded  who  would  exchange  gold 

gaped   uninterruptedly  from  six  in  the  for  a  bit  of  rag !  If  men  would  encounter 

morning  till  seven  at  night  for  three  sue-  the  painful  reality,  and  allow  themselves 

cessive  days.*     There  was  now  no  time  for  a  moment  \o  think  of  the  confusion 

for  improvement.    The  objects  for  which  that  must  attend  such  a  scene  ;  the  diffi- 

I  had  come  abroad  were  laid  aside,  for  it  culty  of  arrangement ;    the  many*  very 

was  necessary  to  put  hands  to  the  work,  mauy  cases  where  knowledge,  decision, 
I  was  now  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  and  dexterity  are  more  necessary  than  in 

expecting  information  from  those  who,  any  other  situation  of  life  ;  if  they  would 

if  they  have  the  common  qualities  of  our  consider  that  from  the  pressure  of  the 

nature,  must  have  every  faculty  bound  time  the  surgeon  requires  personal  and 

up  in  duty  to  the  sufferers  :  cases  and  constitutional  strength,  as  well  as    the 

promptitude  gained  by  long  study  and 

4iUMCL2iLESl=r»S  experience,  ^ywouldbe  1-d  to  M» 

i  vat  there,  it  had  not  yetMsmned  the  tytt«n  of  the  what  duues  bad  been  p«nonned,and  what 

other  hoqiiuh.  it  wh  the  la*  hospital  ft>rmed,whe*e  consideration  had  attended  the  4j  nexaro- 

lUU3o/wou^i^»e^aeaa«iaodate4i;aiMiyetthefo  pled  exertions  of  the  army  surgeons  after 

7Z=LKirUr2Str.TSS  *•  b-J.  Of  Waterloo  -         *"" 
into  order.**  London,  Sept.  1817. 


From  the  Literary  Oasette. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY.— LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

XVTTBJI  VT. 

T  MUST  leave  this  town,  my  dear  sis-  A  book  called  u  The  Art  of  Dancing," 
•■*  ter ;  I  must  fly  from  it  forever.  All  would  not  sell  at  all,  but  yclep  it  "  Tht 
my  speculations  have  failed.  A  gover-  Treasures  of  Terpsichore,  a nd  the  whole 
ness  of  unim peached  morals,  cannot  earn  world  will  buy  it.  Tooth-powder  must 
a  decent  subsistence  in  it,  though  even  be  termed  Oriental  Den tri flee,  and  pom- 
hairdressers  drive  their  own  tandems,  and  atum,  Pommade  divine.  A  shop  must 
tailors  entertain  their  customers  with  be  called  a  Bazaar,  and  a  dress-maker 
turbot  and  champaign.  Every  day  some  has  no  chance  of  success,  unless  she  end- 
new  trade  is  invented.  A  man  has  made  tie  herself  a  Marchande  des  Modes,  or  a 
a  fortune  here  by  staining  bottles  so  as  Tailleuse.  I  went  to  one  the  other  day 
to  imitate  the  incrustation  of  old  port,  to  bespeak  something  ;  absolutely  she 
A  certain  dentist  purchased  several  thou-  was  unintelligible.  She  talked  of  toques 
sand  teeth  plucked  from  the  jaws  of  those  cornettes,  tulle  riches,  coiffures,  slashes, 
young  warriors  who  fell  at  Waterloo  ;  and  capotes.  She  earnestly  recommeo- 
and  it  is  now  no  uncommon  circumstance  ded  to  me  cuds  a  la  corkscrew,  eau  de 
to  see  a  dowager  of  seventy,  displaying,  Ninon  for  washing  my  face,  and  pom- 
in  her  smile,  two  rows  of  posthumous  made  de  concombre  for  anointing  it ! 
pearls,  once  the  property  of  some  ser-  As  it  is  now  the  middle  of  summer, 
jeaots  in  the  forty-second  regiment,  or  of  one  might  imagine  that  the  town  would 
some  privates  in  the  Connaught  rangers,  be  altogether  deserted.  Quite  the  co»- 
rhe  great  secret  is  to  get  a  hard  name  trary.  This  is  the  height  of  the  season, 
for  yourself,  or  your  shop,  or  your  goods,  and  the  fashionables,  content  with  pots  of 
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mignionette  and  wreathes  of   artificial  cards  ;  in  which  case  you  may  lose  in 
flowers,  are  unwilling  to  ruralize  amidst  half  an  hour,  the  price  of  three  hundred 
brooks  and  meadows,  till  the  brooks  are  and  sixty-five  dinners." 
encrusted  with  ice,  and  the  meadows       "  Of  course  you  may,  if   you    stake 
covered  with  snow.  much  raqney,"  replied  1. 

Nay,  not  only  do  they  reverse  the  sea-  "  Ay,  or  if  you  do  not  stake  a  single 
sons,  by  transferring  to  summer  the  natu-  farthing,"  said  he,  "  for,  now  that  money 
ral  amusements  of  winter,  but  they  like-  is  scarce,  there  are  some  who  have  adop- 
wise  turn  day  into  night  and  night  into  ted  the  system  of  playing  sheep  points 
day.  From  eight  to  nine  o'clock  is  the  and  bullock  rubbers  !" 
usual  time    for  dining ;  and  I  know  a       "  Probably  then,"  said  I,  "  they  will 

Cig  country  gentleman,  who  having  soon  begin  to  play  for  each  other's  wives 
met  in  the  street  and  asked  to  dine,  and  daughters." 
by  a  friend,  was  obliged  to  refuse  the       **  They  would  not  consider  that  high 
invitation  on  the  plea  of  his  having  al-  play  enough,"  answered  my  friend, "  and 
ready  supped.  in  this  they  are  borne  out  by  the  law  ; 

"  Besides,"  said  this  young  gentleman  for  if  I  steal  a  man's  snuff-box,  I  am 
to  me,  "  I  who  have  so  restricted  an  in-  hanged  ;  but  if  I  steal  his  daughter,  I 
come,  really  cannot  afford  to  dine  out  am  only  fined." 

often."  *  M  Nay,"  cried  I,  "  your  limited  Wonder  not  then,  good  sister,  that  F, 
means  ought  to  make  such  a  saving  very  who  have  no  money,  should  quit  a  town, 
acceptable."  "  A  saving  1"  exclaimed  he,  where  one  person  is  esteemed  wiser  or 
44  it  is  the  most  extravagant  plan  you  can  better  or  wittier  than  another,  by  a  per- 
conceive.  Coach-hire,  and  the  servants'  cent  age  on  his  pocket.  1  return  to  the 
vails  for  handing  plates,  and  returning  country  with  renovated  tfeGgbt ;  nor  have 
one's  hat  safe,  cost  twice  as  much  as  a  I  gained  much  more  by  any  trip  to  town, 
dinner  at  a  coffee-house.  Believe  me,  a  than  the  conviction  of  tat»  truth,  that  we 
man  of  moderate  fortune  here,  would  can  never  estimate  the  blessings  of  trafr- 
sooQ  ruin  himself  by  dining  at  other  peo-  quillity,  till  we  bare  experienced  the  tur- 
ple's  expense.  Besides,  the  lady  of  the  buience  and  heartlessueaa  of  the  busy 
house  probably  compels  you  to  play  at  world. 


From  the  British  Cxkk,  Oct.  1117. 

THE  NAIAD,  a  taus  :   with  other**oems* 

THIS  is  really  a  pleasing  little  poem :  *ty  ;  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  pre- 
the  story  of  it  is  tastefully  chosen,  sent  instance,  his  faults  are  not  inherent 

and  told  with  lightness ;  the  descriptions  in  his  genius,  but  merely  the  accidental 

which  it  contains  are  given  in  a  wild  and  fruits  of  having  injudiciously  chosen  his 

fanciful  manner,  and  in   a  versification  model.     We  do  not  mean  to  say,  gene- 

which,  though    unequal,  is    upon    the  rally,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  an  impro- 

whole  agreeably  tuned.     We  could  in-  per  model  of  poetry ;  though  unques- 

deed  wish  that  these  merits  were  not  so  tionably  he  will  be  found  a  very  danger- 

often  thrown  into  the  shade,  by  pretty-  ous  one ;  we  only  mean,  that  when  a 

nesses,  and  simplenesses,  and  sillinesses,  writer  is  induced  to  model  his  compo- 

and  all  those  other  childish  affectations,  sitions  upon  those  of  another,  he  should 

which  the  imitators  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  select  one  whose  genius  is  cast  in  a  mould 

are  so  apt  to  suppose  inseparable  from  similar  to  his  own.  To  emulate  a  writer, 

the  other  qualities  of  his  poetry ;  and,  but  simply  because  we  admire  him,  is  a  very 

that   the  present  is,    we  imagine,  our  unsafe  proceeding.  Nothing  can  be  more 

poet's  first  appearance  before  our  tribu-  natural  than  to  feel  admiration  for  the 

nal,  we  should  perhaps  feel  disposed  to  beautiful  qualities  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 

be  leas  lenient  than  we  intend  to  be.  We  mind,  and  nothing  more  easy  than  to  imi- 

should  be  sorry  to  discourage  an  author  tatethe  occasional  childishness  and  affec- 

of  promise,  even  though  his  merits  may  tation  of  his  manner;  but  a  person  must  not 

possibly  be  only  of  a  subordinate  quali-  suppose  himself  tike  Alexander,inerely  be- 
• 
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cause  he  can  walk  with  his  neck  awry.  Our  note  the  particular  expressions  we  allsjd* 
author's  genius  is  as  distinct  from  Mr.  to  by  italics,  in  order  to  let  our  readers 
Wordsworth's  as  is  well  conceivable;  perceive  the  nature  of  the  faults  we  ba> 
lightness  and  playfulness  of  fancy  are  the  fore  animadverted  upon. 
qualities  which  he  should  principally  cul- 

iU,  a.  they  «.  *  be  *f  which     '-"ZSZttZSLT* 
are  roost  within  his  reach ;  and  these  qua-     The  gn*  loo^a  „„  with  sonny  head- 
lines, we  should  imagine,  rosy  be  studied     Perchance  tone  fairy's  glowing  feet 
almost  any  where,  rather  than  in   the       H*iifWyt«idi'd-«pdkft  **!*•* 
"Lyrical  Ballads  "But  this  is  not  the     ^ZT^^^^L^ 

place  for  a  cntical  dissertation.  n  shone  from  the  surf  to  gmt  the  air. 

The  poem  professes  to  be  founded  wry*  umktiy  oame  breathing  them  t 

upon  an   old  Scotch  ballad,  which  the  A«d«»^,«^^ioM 
.uthor  procured  from  a  young  girl  of      ^C^^^ 

Galloway,  who  delighted  in  treasuring  All  freshly  dwdt,  with  white  leaves  vet, 

Up   the  legendary  SOngS  Of   her  country.       Away  the  sparkling  water  pky'd. 

As  our  author  says  so,  we  conclude  this       T*1?0^  *■?*■* *"*•*■"? }**?**?"** 
to  be  the  fact ;  but  the  subject  of  the  tale     Aw*  m  merrini£>t  k  ^y.^ 

18  SO   exactly  similar  tO  that  of  Goethe's         Singh*,  and  hearing,  hour  after  hoar. 

*  Fisherman,"  that  we  can  hardly  keep  i^i»reiyipienoWtetheshne>w 

ouwelyesfromsuspectingthe-younggirl  n/5£^tt^^ 
of  Galloway   and  the  "  German  Baron  of       -n*  water  WT  .^.teuing  in  each  leafy  nook. 

Weimar"  to  be,  what  one  cannot  easily  And  the  shadows  feu  green  and  tun. 

understand  hose  two  such  dissimilar  cha-  *■  *e  *'"*  p***  *r-**  *"»"■»  *«% 

-.^^  „k^.,U  U  ~- J  ak*  -«^»A  «-^  Which  lovM  for  aye  on  the  ware  te  leak, 

racters  should  be,  one  and  the  same  per-        ^^  ^  ^  .^^.^  ^^  ^  j^ 

SOU.     However  tbia?be,  we  have  nO  right       Thty  vtpt  tms  if  Ughtat  the  rv^rm*  trtrze. 
40  accuse  OUr  author  Of  plagiarism,  for  be      At  night,  when  all  the  planets  were  spriaUanf 

himself  points  out  the  coincidence.  7**  **  »i»  •*»■* •»  "*•? 

*  The  busy  brook  with  stars  was  twinkling,— 

•*  One  of  the  ballads  of  Goethe,  called  *  the  Fisher-  And  \t  teemed  a  streak  of  the  living  sky ; 

man,*  w  very  similar  in  its  incidents to  H;  Madame  de  Twas heavenly  to  walk  in  the  autumn  wind's  ugh, 

atael  in  her  eloquent  work  on  Germany,  thus  dee-  And  list  st>  that  brook's  lonely  tinkling," 

tribes  ic    *  A  poor  man,  on  a  summer  evening,  seats  ,«•■             A  k        .               .,       ,.   , 

hiouelf  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  M  he  throws  in  hk  The  next  Specimen  With  which  W6  15- 

tine,  contemplates  the  clear  and  liquid  tide  which  tend  to  present  our  readers,  will  form  a 

gently  flows  and  baUies  his  naked  feet.    The  nymph  continuation    of  that  which  WS  have  al- 

^tT^t^l^^f5  *•  ready  given ;  but  it  is,  in  point  of  style, 

describes  to  him  the  delightful  freshness  of  the  water  /  P  •         ui 

during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  the  pleasure  which  roucn  ,e8s  exceptionable. 

the  son  takes  in  cooling  itself  at  night  in  the  sea,  the  *  Foe  a  moment  with  pleasure  his  bridle  hand  shook, 

aalmnessof  the  moon  when  its  rays  repose  and  sleep   And  the  steed  in  its  joy  mock'd  the  wave  on  the  brook, 

on  the  bosom  of  the  stream :  at  length  the  nshermen  f t  playVft— and  danced  up  for  a  moment-  am  mnrt 

attracted,  seduced,  drawn   on,  advances  near  the  Then  gently  glided  on  as  before, 

nymph,  and  forever  disappears.  »      '  Now  fc^  u,^  j^e  all  silenUy, 

Except  that  the  "  Fisherman"  is  chang-  *"**'h  ***«»*  ■»*  "*"?  ** 

j  *    .     ■  j  i        i  i_  They  kept  their  course  by  the  waters  edge ; 

edinto  a  young  and  handsome  baroo,  ^  ikacMt  time,  to  the  areaking  .edge: 

riding  along  the  banks  of  the  Stream,  at-   Or  started  from  some  rich  fanciful  dream, 

tended  by  a  page,  on  his  way  to  meet  At  thf>  •utien  plunge  of  the  fish  in  the  stream  • 
his  beautiful  bride,  who  is  supposed  to  be  I*" lJTfd ^2Z^^  circiebright.-- 

,.  ;       -ii,  V  The  eiirle,  nlver»d  by  the  nmonHght,— 

waiting  his  arrival  with  all  the  prepara-  ^  wi4enmff  Mnd  shining;  and  tremhfcnsjem* 
tions  of  music  and  dancing,  the  above  TmawavcieapMun,andth«ris«waagosse» 

extract  Will  at   Once   put    Our    readers   in    Or  the  otter  would  cross  before  their  eyes, 

possession  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  ^^^^T^J^tTJaTt!^ 

*i  i.i  ,     .  r      Ortheowl  would  call  out  through  the  silent  air, 

the  poem  which  we  are  now  desWOUS  Of  With  a  inourafeU  and  sh*m  and  trenntloue  ery ; 
making  them  acquainted  with.  Or  the  hare  from  its  form  would  start  up  and  pom  ay  { 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the      AnA  *«  ***«»-<»&  bay  them  here  and  there. 
Scenery  through  which  the  road  of  l*Ord   Jfae  leaves  might  be  rustlcd-thc waves  he  curVd-- 
xj   u     »       j  l-  i  i       •         •      But  no  human  foot  appeared  out  m  the  world." 

Hubert  and  bis  page  loy,  are  pleasing,  in 

spite  of  the  conceits  and  affectations  with       The  lines  in  which  our  author  de» 
which  they  are  sprinkled.    We  shall  just  cribes  the  rising  of  the  Naiad  from  the 
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stream  possess  great  merit ;  the  picture 
which  he  presents  to  our  imagination  is 
fancifully  conceived,  and  very  poetically 
painted.  The  first  eight  or  nine  lines  are 
feeble,  but  the  remainder  of  our  extract 
will,  I  am  sure,  afford  pleasure. 

M  Lord  Hubert  look'd  fbrth  ;-say,  what  hath  caught 

The  iuttre  of  his  large  dark  eye  ? 
It  it  the  for*  he  hath  Urr»d  and  sought? 
Orb  It  tome  rmon  hit  fancy  has  wrought  ? 

He  cannot  pats  it  bj. 
It  rises  from  the  hank  of  the  brook, 
And  it  comes  along  with  an  angel  look; 
Its  Tost  is  like  snow,  and  its  hand  is  as  flnr, 
Its  brow  seems  a  mingling  of  sunbeam  and  air. 
And  its  eyes  10  meek,  which  the  glad  tear  lares, 
Are  like  start  beheld  soften'd  in  summer  wares  J 
The  hly  hath  left  a  light  on  its  fret, 
And  the  smile  on  its  lip  is  passingly  sweat; 
It  meres  serene,  but  it  treads  not  the  earth  ;— 
Is  it  a  lady  of  mortal  birth  f 
Down  o'er  her  shoulders  her  yellow  hair  flows, 
And  her  neck  through  its  tresses  dirineiy  glows ; 
Calm  in  her  hand  a  mirror  the  brings, 
And  she  sleeks  her  loose  locks,  and  gazes,  and  sings. 

"  THE  NAIAD'S  SONG. 

« « My  bower  is  in  the  hollow  ware, 

The  water  lily  is  my  bed ; 
The  brightest  pearii  the  rirers  late 

Are  wreathed  around  my  breast  and  head. 

*  The  fish  swims  idly  near  my  couch, 

And  twinkling  nns  oft  brush  my  brow ; 
And  spirits ,  mutely  to  me  crouch, 
While  waters  softly  o'er  them  now. 

*  Then  come  thee  to  these  arms  of  mine. 

And  come  thee  to  this  bosom  fair ; 
And  thou  mid  nlrer  wares  shalt  twine 
The  tresses  of  my  silky  hair. 

*  I  hare  a  ring  of  the  river  weed, 

'Twas  ikstcn'd  with  a  spirit's  kiss ; 

m  wed  thee  in  this  moonlight  mead,— 

Ah  1  look  not  on  my  lore  amiss.'  " 

As  our  author  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  Ute  lines  descriptive  of  the  "  Sprite's" 
introduction  to  our  hero,  possibly  our 
readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  read  our 
author's  conception  of  the  song  with 
which  she  tempted  Lord  Hubert  to  for- 
get his  earthly  bride  and  follow  his  new 
acquaintance  under  the  wave. 

*  *  Oh  !  come,  and  we  win  hurry  now 

To  a  noble  crystal  pile ; 
Where  the  waters  all  o'er  thee  like  music  shall  flow, 
And  the  lilies  shall  cluster  around  thy  brow. 
Well  arise, my  love!  when  morning  dew 
Is  on  the  rose-lcef,  soft  and  new ;  _ 
WeHlstt  upon  the  tawny  grass, 
A*»d  eaten  the  we    einds  as  they  pass: 
And  net  the  wild  birds  while  they  sing, 
And  kiss  to  the  water's  murmuring. 
Thou  shah  gather  a  flower,  and  I  will  wear  iti 
TO  find  the  wild  beet  nest,  and  thou  shah  share  it » 
Then  shah  catch  the  hird|  and  come  sailing  to  me. 
And  I'll  clasp  ifs  wing,  snd  kin  it  lor  thecV  » 


Lord  Hubert  would  not  appear  to 
have  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
poetical  invitation;  our  poet  continues, 

w  Shestept  into  the  silver  ware,— 

And  sank  like  the  morning  mist,  from  the  eye ; 

Lord  Hubert  panVd  with  a  misgiving  sigh, 

And  look'd  on  the  water  as  on  his  grave. 
But  a  soften'd  voice  came  tweet  from  the  stream, 
Such  sound  doth  a  young  lover  hear  m  hit  dream, 

It  was  lovely,  and  raelkm'd,  and  tenderly  hollow  :-r 
•  Step  on  the  wave,  where  sleeps  the  moon  beam. 
Thou  wilt  sink  secure  through  its  delicate  gleam. 

Follow,  Lord  Hubert  !-folU>w  •' 
He  started— pass'd  on  with  a  graceful  mirth, 
And  vamsh'd  at  once  from  the  placid  earth. 
The  waters  prattleg  iweetly,  wildly, 
Still  the  moonlight  kissed  them  mildly ; 
All  sounds  were  mute,  save  the  screech  of  the  owl. 
And  the  otter*«  plunge,and  the  watch-dog's  howl ; 
But  from  that  cold  moon's  setting,  never 
Was  seen  Lord  Hubert !— he  vanished  ft*  ever : 
And  ne'er  from  the  breaking  of  that  young  day 
Was  seen  the  light  form  that  had  passed  away." 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  further  ex- 
tracts ;  indeed,  considering  the  shortness 
of  the  poem,  and  the  modesty  of  its  pre* 
tensions,  we  think  we  tgp/e  paid  it  no 
little  compliment  in  extracting  from  it  so* 
largely.  What  remains  to  be  told,  maw* 
be  said  in  a  few  words.  The  reader  i* 
taken  to  the  castle  of  the  father  of  Ang*^ 
lina  (for  such  is  the  name  oi  Lord  Hu- 
berts intended  bride)  where  of  course 
both  she  and  the  guests  wait  in  vain  for 
the  bridegroom.*  He  makes  his  appear- 
ance, however;  (rat  it  is  not  until  all  the 
guests  have  separated  for  the  night;  and 
then  his  appearance  is  under  a  so  mew  hut 
unwelcome  circumstance.  rHis  watery 
bride,  we  must  suppose,  had  rather  dis** 
appointed  his  expectations ;  for  the  very 
same  "night  he  returns  to  his  earthly  alle- 
giance, and  leaves  his  "  noble  chrystal 
pile,"  in  order  to  come  and  claim  his  ori- 
ginal mistress.  But  however  much  the 
latter  may  ha#e  lamented  her  lover's 
fickleness,  she  would  not  seem  to  think 
that  the  matter  was  at  all  mended  by  the 
proof  he  gives  her  of  his  posthumous  fi- 
delity. 

M  *  Thy  arms  around  me  press'd 
like  bands  of  ice  upon  my  breast, 
Are  fresh  now  from  the  chilling  water, 
To  me  they  come  like  silent  slaughter.'  » 

We  are  sorry  to  end  our  extracts  with 
such  four  notably  absurd  lines ;  but  our 
author  has  no  reason  to  complain  ;  for 
we  have  overlooked  many  that  would  as 
little  redound  to  his  credit. 
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WONDERS  AND  NATURAL  BEAUTIES  OF  FRANCE. 

BT  J.   P.   DEPPIN6,  HEMBU  OP  IETE1AL  LITERARY  SOCISTSSS. 
Extracted  from  the  Monthly  Beriew  Enlarged,  Oct.  1817. 

A  Sa  register  of  many  singular  and  laughing  at  the  living.  A  physician,  at- 
«*»•  striking  scenes  and  phsenomena,these  tracted  by  curiosity,  was  so  suddenly  af- 
▼olumes  may  be  consulted,  if  not  with  fected  with  the  sight  of  the  body  and 
profound  instruction,  yet  with  profit  and  countenance  of  his  father,  who  had  died 
entertainment  thirty  years  before,  that  he  almost  expired 

M.  Depping  has  allotted  the  conclud-  on  the  spot :  which  recalls  to  my  recoil- 
ing chapter  to  rational  explanations  of  lection  an  anecdote  that  I  once  read  in*  aa 
pretended  wonders  and  supernatural  ap-  old  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Parisian 
pearances :  but  the  immediate  causes  of  library.  *  As  a  party  of  Gray  Friars  of 
most  of  them  are  too  obvious  to  have  Toulouse  were  talking  about  ghosts  and 
required  any  formal  solution.  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  one  of  their 

'•The  vaults  of  the  Franciscan  and  number  boldly  assured  them  that  ha 
Dominican  monks  of  Toulouse  were  for-  would  forthwith  go  down  vitboot  a 
merly  regarded  as  a  wonder,  and  almost  light,  into  the  vaults  in  which  the  dead 
as  a  miracle.  Every  traveller  went  to  vi-  bodies  were  kept.  It  was  agreed  thU  he 
sit,  with  sacred  horror,  the  corpses  which  should  make  the  experiment ;  and  dowa 
were  there  exhibited  as  the  well-preserv-  be  went,  with  a  knife,  which  be  promts* 
ed  relics  of  another  age ;  and  they  came  ed  to  fix  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
away  with  the  persuasion  of  having  seen  vault.  Tbey  waited  for  his  return,  but 
excavations  which  repelled  corruption  the  evening  passed  away  withoot  his  re- 
from  human  bodies.  This  error  long  appearing ;  and,  on  descending  with 
maintained  iu  ground,  from  respect  to  lights,  the  friars  found  their  brother 
the  situation  :  but  physical  and  chemical  stretched  dead  on  the  floor.  Instantly, 
science  has  ait  length  betrayed  it  to  the  tbey  proclaimed  a  miracle :  but,  on  clo- 
public.  These  objects,  which  I  admit  to  ser  inspection,  they  perceived  that  the  de- 
be  objects  of  great  curiosity,  were  taken  ceased  was  attached  to  the  ground  by 
from  the  graves  of  the  church  and  the  his  garments,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  da- 
cloisters  of  the  convents  in  which  tbey  vine  the  manner  of  his  death.  Having 
had  been  buried:  where  the  lime, slak-  stooped  to  put  ms  knife  in  the  ground, 
ed  during  the  building  of  the  churches,  be  had  unconsciously  transfixed  his 
had  acted  on  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  gown,  in  the  dark :  when  he  attempted 
deprive  them  of  all  their  volatile  particles,  to  rise,  he  felt  himself  detained  ;  and  bis 
and  to  reduce  a  body  of  a  hundred  and  mind  being,  at  that  moment,  filled  with 
fifty  pounds  weight  to  twelve  pounds,  all  the  stories  which  he  had  beard  about 
M.  dc  Puymarin,  who  weighed  many  of  ghosts,  be  no  doubt  fancied  that  ooe  of 
them, found  none  exceeding  that  amount;  the  dead  was  punishing  him  for  his  teoier* 
so  (hat  a  hundred  and  thirty  eight  pounds  ity,  was  seized  with  horror,  and  died 
had  disappeared,  without  depriving  the  from  fear." 

body  of  its  form,  leaving  dust  impressed  That  this  story,  whether  true  or  apo- 
with  the  human  figure ;  and  the  brain  cryphal,  is  recorded  in  a  manuscript  pre- 
was  reduced  to  a  powder,  like  saw-dust,  served  in  the  library  at  Paris,  we  presume 
—a  singular  transformation  of  the  once  not  to  deny :  but  we  have  beard  it  refor- 
thinking  part  of  these  bodies.  Tbecoun-  red  to  a  city  very  remote  from  Toulouse, 
tenance,  however,  still  preserves  all  its  The  scaling  of  Mont  Perdu,  underta- 
characteristic  features.  On  several,  the  ken  and  accomplished  by  M.  iiamond, 
expressions  of  the  passions  is  visibly  de-  is  given  in  the  somewhat  inflated  laa- 
picted  ;  while  on  others  the  contraction  $uage  of  that  enterprising  naturalist :  but 
of  the  muscles  exhibits  a  hideous  grin,  the  ascent  to  the  Pic  du  Midi  of  Pan  m 
Maupertnis,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  not,  it  should  seem,  less  formidable, 
often  visited  tbe?e  vaults,  as  if  to  court  "  This  mountain  is  so  high,  and  so 
tamiliarity  with  death;  and  he  alleged  difficult  to  climb,  that  few  persons  haw 
Ui at  these    mummies   were    apparently  ventured  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Peak 
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The  historian  De  Thou  makes  mention  moment;  I  was  exclusively  occupied  with 
of  a  seigneur  of  Candale,  who,  in  1582,  the  thoughts  of  my  safety ;  and,  appre- 
commeoced  this  undertaking :  but,  not-  hensive  that  these  animals  might,  by 
withstanding  the  ladders,  grappling-  rushing  headlong,  strike  against  us  in  the 
hooks,  ropes,  and  the  furred  cloak,  with  narrow  pass  in  which  we  were  involved, 
which  be  was  provided,  he  did  not  at-  I  clung  fast  to  the  rock  that  I  might  not 
tain  the  summit  A  shepherd  of  the  val-  be  tumbled  down.  At  length  the  signal 
ley  of  Aspe,  without  all  these  accommo-  was  given ;  they  all  sprang  up  with  a 
dations,  animated  and  supported  merely  loud  noise ;  and  I  saw  them  dart  like 
by  his  courage,  set  foot  on  the  top ;  and,  lightning  into  narrow  paths  and  preci- 
following  his  example,  M.  Delfau  has  pices,  the  very  sight  of  which  made  me 
effected  the  same  expedition.  From  the  shudder.  Such  was  their  fleetness  that 
village  of  Eaux-bonnes,  the  route  lies  our  eyes  could  scarcely  follow  them." 
by  Gabas,  of  which  the  environs  furnish  M.  Depping?  describes  the  Fountain 
the  finest  firs  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  of  Vaucluse  at  considerable  length,  and 
base  of  the  mountain  is  easily  scaled,  but,  from  the  best  authorities :  but  it  is  the 
farther  up,  the  road  becomes  so  steep,  theme  of  every  traveller  who  has  direct- 
that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  degree  ed  his  steps  to  the  spot, 
of  courage  can  prevent  any  person  from  "  The  finest  spectacle,  however,  is  re- 
being  petrified  with  dismay  at  this  rapid  served  for  the  termination  of  the  journey, 
ascent ;  and  the  more  because  the  moun-  It  is  near  Antraigues  that  we  meet  with 
tain,  almost  insulated,  forms  only  a  single  the  most  beautiful  colonnades,  accompa- 
block,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  nied  by  the  most  curious  collateral  cir- 
hundred  and  fifty -seven  toises.  The  cumstances.  The  scene  unfolds  itself  to 
summit  is  divided  into  two  sharp  spires,  view  on  the  ba  >ks  of  the  Volant,  at  the 
from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  call-  foot  of  the  hill  of  La  Coupe,  and  its  plat- 
ed the  Peak  of  the  Twin  Sisters.  The  form  presents  a  magnificent  pavement* 
mountain  is  cut  perpendicularly  on  three  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  tbanno 
sides,  which  are  inaccessible,  the  fourth  see  a  hill,  in  the  form  of'm  truncated 
alone,  being  practicable :  but  still  the  ad-  cone,  rising  behind  the  colonnade:  but 
venturer  roust  have  recourse  to  his  knees,  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all  is  a  current 
feet,  and  hands,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  of  lava,  which,  commencing  at  the  top  of 
top.  M.  Delfau\  narrative  is  little  cal-  the  hill,  descends  to  the  basaluc  cause- 
culated  to  encourage  future  travellers  to  way,  the  prisms  rising  behind  one  an- 
imitate  his  example.  "  I  remained  fix-  other  to  form  a  junction  with  the  current 
ed,"  says  he,  "  to  the  same  spot ;  I  was  Such  an  appearance  no  longer  permits  us 
exhausted,  and  quite  overcome  with  cold  to  doubt  that  the  colonnade  has*  origin- 
and  fatigue ;  I  walked  barefooted  for  ated  in  the  lava  of  La  Coupe.  On  the 
three  hours;  my  stockings  and  spatter-  top  of  the  mountain  we  still  behold  the 
dashes  were  in  tatters ;  my  body  was  crater  which  bad  ejected  these  volcanic 
bruised  all  over ;  1  found  myself  almost  matters,  and  may  even  descend  into  it. 
destitute  of  clothes  in  a  frozen  atmos-  In  the  midst  of  the  puzzolanas  and  cal- 
phere ;  a  chill  pervaded  ray  system,  and  ctned  lavas  with  which  it  is  filled,  has 
my  strength  was  giving  way.  What  risen  a  grove  of  chesnut  trees,  prosperieg 
would  I  not.,  at  this  instant,  have  given  beyond  all  expectation,  in  a  soil  former- 
that  I  had  never  visited  the  Pyrenees  !  ly  devoted  to  destruction  and  sterility.11 
but  it  was  too  late.  All  on  a  sudden,  we  Dauphiny,  also,  is  rich  in  grand  and 
beard  the  noise  of  a  troop  of  Chamois  picturesque  landscapes,  as  well  as  in  re- 
above  our  beads.  Alarmed  at  our  ap-  roarkable  natural  productions.  The  rock- 
proach,  these  animals  ran  about  this  way  crystals  of  that  territory,  in  particular, 
and  that,  not  knowing  how  to  »hun  us ;  have  been  long  celebrated :  but  the  ac- 
one  of  them,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cess  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines 
leader  of  the  baud,  advanced  to  recon-  of  this  article,  especially  to  that  of  the 
soitre  us,  and  afterward  appeared  to  con-  Grandq  Crulalliere,  is  described  as  both 
lult  with  his  companions.  In  any  other  arduous  and  perilous ;  and  the  working* 
situation,  we  should  have  contemplated  of  its  many  and  beautiful  geodes  has  cou- 
iis  spectacle  *riib  pleasure,  but,  for  the  secxuently  beeft  abandoned. 
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The  Fotmtetn  of  Siros,  or  the  Perpc-  dicates  an  incipient  trensfonnatioa  into 
<uo/  Torrent,  is  a  moat  powerful  and  agate.  The  sand-beds,  in  a  neighbour- 
abundant  spring,  which  constantly  dis-  ing  pit,  are  so  impregnated  with  bitumen 
charges  1 8  cubic  feet  of  very  limpid  water,  that  the  sand,  like  snow    may  be  formed 

44  Between  Haguenau  and  Wissera-  into  balls.  Above  the  Pechelbruna,  a 
bourg  is  a  mineofasphaltus  or  black  bi-  light  has  often  been  observed  ;  which, 
tumen,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  gradually  increasing  in  lustre  and  diineo- 
Pecheibrunn,  or  Pitch-fountain,  that  sions,  at  length  assumes  the  appearance 
flows  from  a  meadow  in  the  environs  of  of  a  pan  of  burning  coals.  When  the 
Lampertalock.  It  is  a  well,  fifty  feet  air  is  calm,  the  flame  gradually  diminish- 
deep,  the  surface  covered  with  a  black  es,  and  finally  vanishes  entirely  ;  but* 
bitumen,  which  diffuses  to  a  distance  a  when  the  wind  blows  fresh,  the  flame, 
disagreeable  odour ;  its  water,  which  is  yielding  to  the  agitation  of  the  air,  darts 
always  dirty  and  muddy,  contains  muri-  above  the  meadow,  and  is  driven  ekher 
ate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphur,  eastward,  on  the  road,  or  westward,  into 
For  a  long  time  past,  it  has  had  the  repu-  a  wood,  where  it  is  heard  to  strike  ford- 
tation  of  curing  cutaneous  eruptions ;  My  one  tree  after  another.  This  fact  is 
and  the  peasants  sometimes  drink  it  as  a  very  extraordinapy,  and  yet  a  naturalist* 
preventive  of  disorders.  A  naturalist,  worthy  of  cipcLit,  haf  often  witnessed  it. 
who  had  the  curiosity  to  empty  this  well.  The  progressive  motion  of  the  flam* 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  source  greatly  alarmed  the  neighbouring  pea* 
that  furnishes  the  bitumen,  found  at  the  sants,  especially  when  they  were  obliged 
bottom  only  a  bed  of  very  pore  yellow  to  pass  near  the  apparition,  which  thej 
pyrites ;  which  induced  him  to  conjee-  called  the  Hunter ;  and  which,  accord* 
ture  that  this  bed  furnishes,  to  the  argil-  ing  to  tradition,  was  the  ghost  of  ao  aa- 
eaoeous  and  vegetable  earths  of  which  it  tient  seigneur  of  that  country,  who  expi- 
is  the  support*  »  sulphuric  acid,  which,  ated  in  this  form  his  tyranny  over  his  daw 
by  mingling  with  them,  forms  the  bitu-  pendants.  Such  a  tradition  should  be 
menofthewelL  The  oak-timber,  taken  preserved  among  the  seigneurs  rather 
from  the  well.  Is  black  and  hard,  like  eb-  than  among  the  peasants." 
ony ;  and  that  which  is  at  the  bottom  in- 


ORIGINAL  LETTER 

TO  A  LADY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  BANK  ON  THE  COMTDIKKT. 
rroatkelitermryGftsette. 

uy**t  la**,  except  with  a  lady  who  possesses  both 

THOUGH  I  have  delayed  longer  than  these  excellencies,  in  a  sufficient  degms 
I  intended,  to  throw  together  my  to  banish  all  apprehension  of  rfcffinwfrig 
observations  on  Sense  and  Beauty  as  you  her,  by  giving  the  preference  to  either. 
requested  me  to  do,  I  flatter  myself,  that  Notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  morai- 
if  the  subject  has  again  occurred  to  your  ists,  and  the  declamations,  of  philosophers, 
mind,  you  have  not  attributed  the  delay  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  mankind  haw 
to  any  backwardness  to  oblige  you,  a  natural  love,  and  even  respect  for  ex-* 
which  it  is  impossible  I  can  ever  feel,  or  temal  beauty.  In  vain  do  they  represent 
an  inattention  to  your  requests,  which  I  it  as  a  thing  of  no  Value  in  itself,  as  a 
shall  always  honor  as  commands,  and  frail  and  perishable  flower ;  in  vain  do 
cherish  as  favors.  they  exhaust  all  the  depths  of  argument. 

You  wished,  if  I  rightly  understood  all  the  stores  of  fancy,  to  prove  the 
you,  to  have  my  ideas  on  "the  respective  worthlessness  of  this  amiable  gift  of 
worth  that  Sense  and  Beauty  in  the  nature*  However  persuasive  their  raa- 
female  sex  have  in  the  eyes  of  ours,  the  sonihgs  may  appear,  and  however  we 
grounds  upon  which  our  esteem  is  built,  may,  for  a  time,  fancy  ourselves  con  vine- 
and  how  far  that  esteem  is  in -general  ed  by  them,  we  have  in  our  own  breasts 
well  or  ill-founded."  a  certain  instinct,  which  never  foils  to  tell 

The  subject  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  us,  that  all  is  not  satisfactory,  and  though 
and  I  should  almost  fear  to  discuss  it,  we  may  not  be  able  to  prosje  that  they  are 
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wrong,  we  feel  with  conviction  that  it  is      If  such  be  the  influence  of  external 
impossibie  they  should  be  right.  beauty,  surely  bo  woman  can  be  blamed 

They  are  certainly  right  in  blaming  for  wishing  to  postage  it»  or  for  showing 
time,  who  are  rendered- vain  by  the  pos*  it  in  the  most  advantageous  light;  nor 
session  of  beauty,  since  vanity  is  at  all  can  those   branches  of  education,  which 
times  a  fault;  but  there  is  a  great  differ-  teod  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a  graceful 
•ace  between  being  vain  of  a  thing,  and  figure,  or  to  mend  the  deficiencies  of  a 
being  happy  that  we  have  it ;  and  that  bad  one,  be  considered  as  frivolous  and 
beauty,  however  little  meril  a  woman  caa  unimportant.      Those  only  are  to  be 
claim  to  herself  for  it,  is  really  a  quality  Warned,  who  pay  so  much  attention  to 
which  she  may  reasonably  rejoice  to  the  cultivation  of  the  form,  that  they  dis- 
possess,   demands,   I    think,  no    very  negard  the  improvement  of  tfce  mind, 
laboured  proof.     Every  body  naturally  though  both  may  very  well  go  on  to- 
wishes  to  please.    To  this  end  we  know  gether.       This  is,    unfortunately,   too 
bow  important  it  is  that  the  first  impres*  common  an  error,  both  of  women  who 
sjon  we  produce  should  be  favorable,  possess  beauty,  and  of  those  who  are 
Now  this  first  impression  is  most  com-  entrusted  with  their  education.    The  Car 
aaooly  produced  through. the  medium  of  greater  part  of  the  other  sex  who  ap- 
theeye;  and  this  if  frequently  so  powers  proach  them,  must  necessarily  be  persons 
M  as  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  oppos-  who  have  no  more  than  a  slight  general 
ing  evidence,    evidence  of  subsequent  acquaintance  with  them,  and  perhaps  not 
observation.     Let  a  man  of  even  the  even  that.    Every  man  of  liberal  educa- 
aoundest  judgment,  of  the  most  cultivate  tion  will  naturally  wish,  when  in  the 
ed  understanding,  be  presented  to  two  company  of  women,  to  render  himself  as 
women,  equally  strangers  to  him,  but  the  agreeable  to  them  ae  fie  otfto,  and  for  this, 
one  extremely    handsome,    the    other  there  is  no  better  means  than  'to  show 
without  any  remarkable  advantages  of  th<u  he  is  pleased  wiuvtfcm.    *Thst  he 
person,  lie  will,    without  deliberation,  will  be  able  to  do  with  merS;  success,  if 
attach  himself  first  to  the  former.     All  they  really  possess  some  qualities,  which 
men  seem  in  this  to   be  actuated  by  the  he  may  venture  to  commend  without 
•erne  principle  as  Socrates,  who  used  to  suspicion  of  flattery.     Such  is  beauty, 
say,  that  when  he  saw  a  beautiful  person,  which  is  evident  at  a  glance,  whereas  the 
he  always  expected  to  find  it  animated  excellencies  of  the  mind  and  heart,  are 
by  a  beautiful  soul.      Nay  more :  the  rarely  to  be  discovered  without  a  longer 
two  ideas  are  so  singularly  combined  in  and  more  intimate  acquaintance,  espe* 
our  minds,  that  even  the  converse  of  the  cially  when  accompanied  by  that  amiable 
Socratic  position  is  also  true.     Do  we  by  diffidence,   which  in  a  woman  is  pecu* 
any  means  become  acquainted  with  the  liarly  becoming.        It  is  therefore  no 
sense,  the  amiable  disposition  of  a  woman,  wonder,  that  women,  who  are  possessed 
before  we  have  seen  her  person,  we  inevi-  of  both  beauty  and  understanding,  should 
taWy  embody  the  fair  spirit  that  has  hear  themselves  much  more  frequently 
charmed  us,  in  a  form  on  which  we  be**  commended  for  the  former  than  for  the 
•tow,  with  lavish  hand,  every  attraction  latter ;  or  that  men,   who  have  a  real 
of  external  grace  that  our  fancy  can  fur-  and  just  value  for  understanding,  should 
aisb.     Should  we  find  on  a  personal  ac-  often  seem  to  neglect  women  who  possess 
quaintance,    that  the  reality  falls  very  it,  to  pay  their  court  to  others,  every  way 
short  of  this  creature  of  our  imagination,  their  inferiors,  except  in  the  more  con* 
we  not  only  feel  vexed  and  disappointed,  spicuous  attractions  of  external  form.  The 
bo  t  a  re  aometimesso  unjust  as  to  withdraw  ladies,  however,  often  fall  into  the  fatal 
a  part  of  that  approbation,  which  we  had  error  ef  imagining  that  a  fine  person  is, 
before  bestowed,  and  to  fancy  that  we  in  our  eyes,  superior  to  every  other  ac- 
bave  been  too  lavish  of  our  praise ;  so  complishment,    aud   those  who  are  so 
that  it  often  requires  a  considerable  time  happy  as  to  be  endowed  with  it,  rely, 
to  regain  our  good  opinion.  with  vein  confidence,  on  its  irresistible 
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power,  to  retain  hearts  as  well  at  to  excellence.  She  may  dazzle  for  *  tine; 
subdue  them.  Hence  the  lavish  care  but  when  a  man  has  once  thought  **  what 
bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  ex-  a  pity  that  such  a  master-piece  should  be 
tenor,  and  perishable  charms,  and  the  but  a  walking  statue,"  her  empire  is  at 
neglect  of  solid  and  durable  excellence ;  an  end* 

hence  the  long  list  of  arts  that  administer      On  the  other  hand,  whan  a  woman, 
to  vanity  and  folly,  the  countless  train  of  the  plainness  of  whose  matures  perhaps 
glittering     accomplishments,    and    the  prevented  our  noticing  her  at  first,  is 
scanty  catalogue  of  truly  valuable  ac-  found,  upon  near  acquaintance,  to  be 
quirements,  which  compose,  for  the  most  possessed  of  the  more  solid  and  valuable 
pert,  the  modern  system  of  fashionable  perfections  of  the  mind,  the  pleasure  we 
female  education.      Thus  it  is  that  the  reel  at  being  so  agreeably  undeceived, 
two  sexes  by  mutually  endeavouring  to  makes  her  appear  to  still  greater  advaa- 
please,  mutually  spoil  each  other.     The  tage :  and  as  the  mind  of  man,   when 
women,  from  the  above,  and  similar  rea-  left  to  itself,  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  aD 
sons,    having    unhappily    conceived  a  injustice,  we,  even  unknown  to  ourselves, 
notion,  that  we  prefer  oeauty  to  every  strive  to  repair  the  w*rong  we  have  in* 
thing  else,  bestow  all  their  care  on  the  voluntarily  done  her,  ova  double  portion 
adornment  of  their  persons ;    and  we  of  attention  and  regard, 
seeing  all  their  assiduity  directed  to  this       If  these  observations  be   founded  hi 
point,  too  often  endeavour  to  pay  our  truth,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolecabks 
court  to  them,  by  extravagant  commen-  judgment  of  the  respective  values,  which 
datiofls,  which   serve  only  to  confirm  beauty  and  understanding  in  your  sex 
diem  in  their  error.     Yet  so  far  is  beauty  have  in  the  eyes  of  ours.     You  will  see 
from  being  in  our  eyes  an  excuse  foe  the  that,  though  a  woman  with  a  cultivated 
want  of  a  cultivated  mind,  that  the  women  mind,  may  justly  hope  to  please,  even 
who  are  blesse/i  with  it,  have  in  reality,  without  any  superior  advantages  of  per- 
il much  harder  task  to  perform,  than  son,  the  loveliest  creature  that  ever  casta 
those  of  their  sex  who  are  not  so  distia-  from  the  hand  of  her  Creator,  can  hope 
guished. .  In  the*  first  transport  of  ad  mi-  only  for  a  transitory  empire,  unless  she 
ration  which  they  are  sure  to  inspire,  we  unite  with  her  beauty,  the  more  dorablt 
fondly  attribute  to  them,  as  before  ob-  charm  of  intellectual  excellence, 
served,  every  other  quality  that  can  make       The    favored  child  of  nature,   who 
a  female  amiable.     But  however  blinded  combines  in  herself  their  united  perfec- 
we  may  be  for  a  time,  we  soon  look  for  tions,  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
the  confirmation  of  our  prepossessions  in  master-piece  of  creation,  as  the  most  per- 
their  favor;  the  stronger  these  have  been,  feet  image  of  the  divinity  here  below, 
the  greater  is  our  disappointment  at  find-  Man,   the  proud  lord  of  the  creation, 
iog  ourselves  mistaken.     Even  our  self-  bows  willingly  his  haughty  neck  beneath 
love  here  takes  part  against  them ;  we  her  gentle  rule.     Exalted,  tender,  bene- 
feel  ashamed  of  having  suffered  ourselves  ficent  is  the  love  that  she  inspires,  un- 
to be  caught,  like  children,  by  mere  out-  alterable  as  the  eternal  decrees  of  heaven^ 
side,  and  perhaps  even  fall  into  the  con-  and  pure  as  the  vestal  fire.     Even  Time 
trary  extreme.     Could  "  the  statue  that  himself  shall    respect  the  all-powerful 
enchants  the   world,*'  could  the  Venus  magic  of  her  beauty.      Her  charms  may 
de  Medicis,  at  the  prayer  of  some  new  fade,  but  they  shall  never  wither ;  and 
Pygmalion,  become  suddenly  animated,  memory  still,  in  the  evening  of  life,  hang- 
how  disappointed  would  he  be,  if  she  ing  with  fond  affection  over  the  blanched 
were  not  endowed  with  a  soul,  answers-  rose,  shall  view,  through  the  veil  of  lap- 
ble  to  the  inimitable  perfection  of  her  sed  years,  the  tender  bud,  the  dawning 
heavenly  form  ?    How  would  he  accuse  promise  of  whose  beauties  once  blnsbed 
the  gods  of  bearing  bis  prayer  only  by  before  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun.     I 
halves,  and  beg  them,  if  they  could  do  remain, 
no  more,  to  re-convert  her  to  her  native  Dear  Madam,  &c.  Ac. 

stone !    Thut  it  is  with  a  fine  woman,  H.  E.  L. 

whose  only  accomplishment  is  external 
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ANIMAL  SAGACITY. 


Troathe  London  Sportanr  Mignine,  J«ly  1S1T. 

CAVIXB  »ATS»LO«T.       IT  MHWI1  BL4IYB,   VSTBBlffABY  SVBeSOa.* 

**  TF    we   separate    attachment   from  away  for  an  boor  or  two,  and  then  re- 

*»  fidelity  in  dogs,  how  many  pleasing  turned  to  look  for  his  mother. — Having 
and  affecting  instances  might  be  men-  found  her  dead  body,  be  laid  himself 
tioned  to  prove  the  genuine  warmth  of  down  by  her,  and  was  found  in  thatsitu- 
their  regard  ! — Many  dogs  have  an  uni-  ation  the  next  day  by  his  master,  who 
▼ersal  philanthropy,  if  I  may  so  express  took  him  home,  together  with  the  body 
it — a  general  attachment  to  all  mankind :  of  the  mother.  Six  weeks  did  this  aflec- 
others  are  not  indiscriminately  friendly"  donate  creature  refuse  all  consolation, 
to  every  one ;  but  such,  almost  invaria-  and  almost  all  nutriment  He  became 
bly,  make  it  up  by  a  more  ardent  regard  at  length  convulsed,  and  died  of  grief, 
where  they  do  love.  Where  is  the  "A  fox-hound,  in  the  middle  of  the 
parent,  wife,  or*  fever,  whose  affection  chase,  was  taken  in  labour.  Ardor  for  the 
could  be  more  durable  than  that  of  the  pursuit,  united  to  attachment  for  her  pro7 
tailor's  dog,  in  the  anecdote  just  related  T  gray,  induced  her  to  snatch  it  up  in  her 

44  Their  extraordinary  attachment  to  mouth  and  follow  her  companions,  with 
mankind  may  perhaps  be,  in  some  meas*  whom  she  soon  came  up ;  and  in  thissitu- 
ure,  an  inherent  quality ;  and  although  ation  continued  the  whole  of  the  chase. 
it  is  certainly  much  improved  and  per*  "  I  have  also  teen  many  instances  of 
fected*  yet  it  may  not  be  altogether  de-  dogs  voluntarily  undertaking  the  office 
pendent  on  cultivation ;  for  we  have  of  none  to  others,  who  have  been  sick, 
failed  to  excite  it  in  an  equal  degree  in  When  we  consider  the  warmth  of  their 
the  other  branches  of  the  brute  creation,  feelings,  and  the  tenderness  of  their  re* 
In  other  domesticated  animals,  it  is  also  gard,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  ft 
a  sentiment  principally  dependent  on  happens  among  those  habituated  to  each 
self-preservation — an  attachment  for  other  ;  but  I  have  not  unfrequently  ob- 
protection  and  food ;  but  in  dogs  it  is  served  a  dog  take  upon  himself  the  office 
wholly  distinct  A  servant  shall  regularly  of  nurse  to  a  sick  one,  to  whom  he  has 
feed  a  dog,  who  will  assuredly  be  grate-  been  a  total  stranger.  Were  I  to  relate 
fill  and  attached ;  but  the  degree  of  his  all  the  pleasing  instances  of  this  kind  I 
attachment  for  the  servant,  and  that  for  have  seen,  I  should  be  supposed  to  ex- 
bis  master,  who  perhaps  never  feeds  him,  eeed  the  bounds  of  truth, 
shall  bear  no  proportion ;  that  to  his  M  One  very  particular  case  occurs  to 
master  will  be  infinitely  superior.  my  recollection,  where  a  large  dog,  of 

u  This  regard  for  particular  persons  is  mastiff  breed,  hardly  full  grown,  attached 
so  great,  that  it  frequently  interferes  with,  himself  to  a  very  small  spaniel  ill  with  a 
and,  now  and  then,  totally  overcomes  distemper,  from  which  the  large  dog 
their  instinctive  care  for  their  young. —  was  himself  but  newly  recovered.  He 
Here  the  moral  principle  is  at  war  with  commenced  this  attention  to  the  spaniel 
the  instinctive ;  which  is  an  additional  the  moment  he  saw  it,  and  for  several 
proof  of  the  height  of  their  intellect.  weeks,  continued  it  unremittingly,  lick- 

44 1  have  several  times  seen  them,  ing  him  clean,  following  him  every 
even  while  suckling  their  puppies,  so  where,  and  carefully  protecting  him  from 
unhappy  at  the  deprivation  ot  the  society  harm.  When  the  large  dog  was  fed,  fie 
of  their  owners,  that  it  seemed  to  be  has  been  seen  to  save  a  portion,  and  to 
with  difficulty  that  they  forced  themselves  solicit  the  little  one  toeat  it ;  and,  in  one 
to  perform  the  office  of  mothers.  instance,  he  was  observed  to  select  a 

"  Two  spaniels,  mother  and  son,  were  favourite  morsel,  and  carry  it  to  the  ken- 
self  hunting,  in  Mr.  Drake's  woods,  near  nel  where  the  sick  animal  lay.  When 
Amersham,  Bocks.  The  gamekeeper  the  little  dog  was,  from  illness,  unable  to 
shot  the  mother;  the  son,  frightened,  ran   move,  the  large  one  used  to  sit  at  the 

— ■ ■   ■  door  of  bis  kennel,  where  he  would  re- 

•ctmiiumifiromrftcetu.  ^^  ^  hours,  guarding  him  from  in- 
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tetruptioo.— Here  wis  no  instinct,  no  *Man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mi- 
interest  ;  it  was  wholly  the  action  of  the  mat  erection,  and  is  destined  to  govern 
best  qualities  of  the  mind."  those  whose  bodily  powers  are  infinitely 

M  In  the  human  species,  gratitnda  has  greater  titan  his  own  :  it  was  necessary, 
ever  been  considered  as  one  of  the  high-  therefore,  that  he  should  draw  the  mww 
est  virtues.  Can  it  ever  be  practised  in  of  subjecting  them  from  the  source*  o{ 
a  more  perfect  manoer,  or  exhibited  in  a  his  mind.  Hence  in  him,  intellect  is  in- 
more  interesting  point  of  view,  than  by  finitely  superior ;  while,  to  the  animals 
these  admirable  animals.  A  benefit  is  below  him,  it  is  given  in  different  por- 
never  forgotten  by  the  majority  of  them;  tions,  according  to  their  wants,  their 
but,  for  injuries,  they  have  the  shortest  habits,  and  their  uses ;  but  Nature,  e?er 
memory  of  any  living  creature.  To  se»  provident  to  her  children,  has  given  to 
lect  instances  of  the  gratitude  of  dogs  ail  animals  another  mental  principle,  to 
would  seem  almost  invidious.  Every  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  reason 
person  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  ing  faculty.  This  principle  is  called  *v 
many  facts  of  thi*  kind ;  but  my  oppor-  Mind,  which  is  weak  in  man,  but  gtrooj 
tunities  of  seeing  different  dogs  have  in  animals.  It  is  a  preservative  nrind* 
presented  me  with  varied  occasions,  pie,  and  hence  is  stronger  in  those  ia 
where  this  noble  passion  has  been  prao-  whom  the  rational  principle  ia  weak; 
tised  in  its  fullest  extent  and,  as  tending  purely  to  the  presem- 

"  A    large  tetter,  ill  with  a  distem-  tion  and  propagation  of  the  animal,  it  it, 

C,  had  been  most  tenderly  nursed  by  a  in  an  operative  point  of  view,  more  now- 
y  for  three  weeks. — At  length  he  be-  erful  than  the  rational  principle ;  but  it  w, 
came  so  ill  as  to  be  placed  on  a  bed,  at  the  same  time,  infinitely  more  conea- 
where  be  remained  three  days,  iof  a  dy-  ed,  and  but  little  varied  in  its  operarioa 
ing  situation.  After  a  short  absence,  the  It  developes  itself  in  all  animals  at  the 
lady,  on  re-entering  the  room,  observed  very  moment  of  their  birth.  The  young 
him  to  fix  his  eyes  attentively  on  her,  and  chick  is  no  sooner  batched,  than  it  nras 
make  an  effort  to  crawl  across  the  bed  about  and  selects  its  food  with  dexterity 
towards  her :  this  he  accomplished,  evi-  and  discrimination,  though  it  be  mixed 
dently  for  the  purpose  of  licking  bar  with  much  extraneous  matter, 
hands ;  which  having  done,  he  expired  u  Instinct  being  given  to  animate  is 
without  a  groan.  I  am  convinced  that  the  place  of  reason,  and  answering  every 
the  animal  was  sensible  of  his  approach-  purpose  of  existence,  it  was  a  superadd- 
ing dissolution,  and  that  this  was  a  last  ed  bounty  of  Providence  to  give  any 
forcible  effort  to  express  his  gratitude  for  portion  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  Tan 
the  care  taken  of  him.  additional  boon  being  given  in  duTertst 

"  Having,  I  hope,  paid  a  just,  and  proportions,  some  particular  purees* 
Only  a  just,  tribute  to  the  bravery,  fide-  was  to  be  answered  by  the  unequal  dts- 
Itiy,  attachment*  and  gratitude  of  dogs,  tri  button.  This  purpose  prohably  was 
I  would  draw  the  readers  attention  to  a  that  such  animals  as  had  the  intellectual 
atk1]  wider  field ;  and  when  I  propose  to  powers  strong,  should  be  placed  more 
consider  the  varied  intelligence  of  the  immediately  about  man ;  enabling  bin 
animal,  I  present  him  and  myself  with  thereby  to  profit,  as  well  by  their  mental 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pleasing  re-  qualities,  as  by  their  personal  propertied 
search.  No  one  who  does  not  pay  a  *  "  Of  all  these  domesticated  subjects, 
marked  attention  to  dogs,  can  possibly  the  dog  possesses  by  far  the  greatest  pot* 
be  aware  to  what  an  extent  their  mental  tion  of  intellect ;  the  instances  of  hie  av> 
intellect  can  attain.  If  I  can  prove  that  gacity  being  as  obvious  as  they  are  van- 
they  reason  on  past  events,  draw  pro*  ed  and  numerous, 
babie  conclusions  from  present,  and  seem  "  A  native  of  Germany,  fond  of  trav- 
to  foresee  those  likely  to  occur  in  future,  elling,  was  pursuing  bis  coarse  through 
I  establish  such  a  plenitude  of  the  fee-  Holland,  accompanied  by  a  laege  dc$ 
soning  faculty  in  tbem,  as  must  raise  them  Walking,  one  evening,  on  a  high  bank 
high  in  the  scaleof  animated  existence,     which  formed  one  side  of  a  dike,  or  ca* 
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sal,  90  common  in  that  country,  his  foot  possibly  stagger  the  faith  of  some.— I 
slipped,  and  be  was  precipitated  into  the  shall  only  remark,  that  I  would  not  will- 
water  ;  and,  being  unable  to  swim,  he  ingly  trespass  the  bounds  of  truth :  the 
soon  became  senseless.  Whenherecov-  facts  were  detailed  to  me  by  several  per* 
ered  his  recollection,  be  found  himself  sons  of  veracity,  who  professed  to  have 
in  a  cottage,  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  been  eye-witnesses  of  them ;  and  all  the 
dike  to  that  from  which  he  fell,  surround-  circumstances  appeared  to  be  well  known 
ed  by  peasants,  who  had  been  using  the  ia  the  neighbourhood.  ^ 

means  so  generally  practised  in  that  "  A  butcher  and  cattle  dealer,  who  re- 
country  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  sided  about  nine  miles  from  the  town  of 
persons.  The  account  given  by  the  Alston,  in  Cumberland,  bought  a  dog  of 
peasants  was,  that  one  of  them,  returning  a  drover. — This  butcher  was  accostoro- 
homefrom  his  labour,  observed,  at  aeon-  ed  to  purchase  sheep  and  kine  in  the  vi- 
siderabte  distance,  a  large  dog  in  the  wa-  cinity,  which,  when  fattened,  be  drove  to 
tsr,  swimming  and  dragging,  and  some-  Alston  market,  and  sold.  In  these  ex- 
times  pushing,  something  that  he  seemed  cursions  he  was  frequently  astonished  at 
to  have  great  difficulty  in  supporting ;  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  bis  dog,  and  at 
but  which  he  at  length  succeeded  in  get-  the  more  than  common  readiness  and 
ting  into  a  small  creek  oo  the  opposite  dexterity  with  which  be  managed  the 
side  to  that  oo  which  the  men  were.  cattle ;  till  at  length  he  troubled  himself 

"  When  the  animal  had  pulled  what  little  about  the  matter,  but,  riding  care- 
be  haM  hitherto  supported  as  far  out  of  lessly  along,  used  to  amuse  himself  with 
the  water  aa  be  was  able,  the  peasant  observing  how  adroitly  the  dog  acqoit- 
dist-overed  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  man.  ted  himself  of  his  charge.  At  last,  so 
The  dog,  having  shaken  himself,  began  conefneed  was  be  of  his  sagacity  as  well 
industriously  to  lick  the  hands  and  face  as  fidelity,  that  he  wagered  that  he  Would 
of  his  master,  while  the  man  hastened  a*  entrust  him  with  so  many  sheep  aod  st> 
cross ;  aod,  having  obtained  assistance,  many  oxen,  to  drive  alorsj  and  unattitK^- 
the  body, was  conveyed  to  a  neighbour-  ed  to  Alston  market.  It  was  stipulated 
ing  house,  where  the  resuscitating  means  that  no  person  should  be  within  sight  or 
used  sooo  restored  him  to  sense  and  hearing,  who  had  the  least  control  over 
recollection. — Two  very  considerable  the  dog;  nor  was  any  spectator  to  inter- 
bruises,  with  the  marks  of  teeth,  appear-  fere,  or  be  within -6 ve  hundred  yards. — 
ed,  one  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  at  the  On  trial,  this  exwaordinary  animal  pro- 
root  of  the  poll  of  the  bead ;  whence  it  ceeded  with  bis  business  in  the  most 
was  presumed  that  the  faithful  beast  first  steady  and  dextrous  manner;  and  al- 
seized  his  master  by  the  shoulder,  and  though  he  had  frequently  to  drive  his 
bis  sagacity  had  prompted  him  to  let  go  charge  through  other  hards  who  were 
this  hold,  and  shift  it  to  the  nape  of  the  grazing,  yet  he  never  lost  Sne,  but,  con- 
neck,  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  ducting  them  into  the  very  yard  towbieb 
support  the  head  out  of  the  water.  It  be  was  used  to  drive  them  when  with 
was  in  this  manner  that  the  peasant  ob-  his  master,  be  significantly  delivered 
served  th*  dog  making  his  way  along  the  them  up  to  the  person  appointed  to  re* 
dike,  which  it  appeared  he  had  done  for  ceive  tbem,  by  barking  at  his  door  •*- 
a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  What  more  particularly  marked  the  dog's 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  this  gentle-  sagacity  was,  that,  when  the  path  the 
man  owed  his  life  as  much  to  the  saga-  herd  travelled  lay  through  a  spot  where 
city  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  dog.— I  others  were  grazing,  ho  would  run  for- 
should,  in  justice  to  the  liberality  of  this  ward,  stop  his  own  drove,  and  then.driv- 
gentleman,  who  himself  related  the  cir-  ing  the  others  away,  collect  his  scattered 
cumstaoces  to  me,  state  that,  wherever  he  charge,  and  proceed.  He  was  several 
afterwards  boarded,  be  always  volunta-  tiroes  afterwards  thus  sent  alone,  for  the 
fily  gave  half  as  much  for  the  support  of  amusement  of  the  curious,  or  the  conve- 
bis  dog  as  he  agreed  to  give  for  himself,  nience  of  his  master,  and  always  acquit- 
thereby  ensuring  care  and  kindness  for  ted  himself  in  thosstnosdi^asidintelh* 
his  preserver.  gent  mSjtner.  The  story  reaching  the  ears 

M  la  relating  the   following,  I  shall  of  a  gentleman  travelling  m  that  neigh- 
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bourhood,  he  bought  the  dog  for  a  con*  of  Milan,  who  has  been  tanght  by  b» 
siderable  sum  of  money.  master,  an  Italian,  to  perform  all  sorts  of 

"  Extraordinary  as  the  circumstances  curious  tricks,  and  in  truth,  does  great 
are,  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  credit  to  his  instructions.  The  writer  of 
perfect  correctness  of  the  statement.  <  I  the  biographical  account  of  this  celebrat- 
resided  for  a  twelvemonth  within  a  few  ed  quadruped,  sold  at  the  entrance  of  the 
miles  of  the  spot,  and,  as  I  before  ob-  place  of  exhibition,  says :  "  While  we 
served,  the  Whole  appeared  fresh  in  eve-  were  writing  this  history  we  hoped  that 
ry  one's  recollection.  the  account  of  M unite's  talents  would 

44 1  remember  watching  a  shepherd's  stimulate  the  ambition  of  indolent  chit- 
boy  in  Scotland,  who  was  sitting  on  the  dren.w  Accordingly  there  are  bat  few 
bank  of  a  wide  but  shallow  stream.  A  parents  bat  take  their  children  to  admire 
sheep  had  strayed  to  a  considerable  die-  this  model  of  cleverness,  who  is  become 
tance  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  the  so  general  a  topic  of  conversation 
boy,  calling  to  his  dog,  ordered  him  to  throughout  all  Paris,  that  a  person  would 
fetch  that  sheep  back,  but  to  do  it  gently,  be  thought  very  meanly  of  who  bad  not 
for  she  was  heavy  in  lamb.  I  do  not  af-  seen  him,  and  could  not  describe  his 
feet  to  say  that  the  dog  understood  the.  wonderful  performances.  He  writes  and 
reason  for  which  he  was  commanded  to  cyphers  like  the  most  expert  master.  *  Set 
perform  this  office  in  a  more  gentle  man-  him  a  sum  for  example  upon  a  slate — he 
nerthan  usual;  but  that  he  did  under-  places  bimsel  f  gravely  before  it,  considers 
stand  he  was  to  do  it  gently  was  very  for  a  few  minutes,  then  seeks  all  the  fi- 
evident,  for  he  immediately  marchod  gures  that  form  the  answer,  out  of  seve- 
through  the  water,  came  gently  up  ral  sets'  that  lie  scattered  upon  the  floor, 
te  the  side  of  the  sheep,  turned  her  to-  without  receiving  the  slightest  percepti- 
wards  the  rest,  and  then  both  dog  and  ble  sign  from  bis  master.  He  writes 
■beep  walked  quietly  side  by  side  back  quite  orthographically.  A  word  is  saen- 
to  the  flock. — I  was  scarcely  ever  more  tioned  and  be  immediately  seeks  out  all 
pleased .  at  a  trifling  incident  in  rural  the  letters  that  compose  it  Ask  him  for 
scenery  than  this."  ten  or  twelve  cards  and  be  will  instantly 

pick  them  out  from  among  a  complete 

Fran  the  New  Monthly  msgasiiie,  Wer.  uiT.  pack.— Munito  not  only  exhibits  in  pah- 
A  Mr.  Munito,  an  actor,  is  at  this  lie  every  evening  at  the  rate  of  3  francs 
moment  engaging  in  no  small  degree  the  for  each  spectator,  but  is  invited  to  per- 
atteotion  of  the  Parisians.  The  house  form  before  private  companies,  by  which 
where  he  exhibits  is  frequently  too  small,  he  is  well  paid.  In  short,  this  learned 
and  it  requires  considerable  patience  to  quadruped  acquires  riches  and  renown 
wait  till  you  can  be  admitted  to  admire  — though  strictly  speaking  the  latter  on- 
his  talents.  This  M.  Munito  is  a  dog;  a  1y,  as  the  former  fall  to  the  share  of  his 
kind  of  poodle,  from  the  neighbourhood  master. 


Pram  tfae  Ototltmut  if  if  It, 

OSMAN  :    A  TURKISH  TALE. 

IN  noticing  this  new  work,  we  shall  be-  A  fainter  tint  his  feebler  beams  bestow  t 

gin  with  the  Introductory  Stanza,  as  TiU  dropp'd  at  last  on  ocean's  reddenisf 

affording  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  jfe^kT^ory  to  *li  nightly  rest— 

poetical  talents :  Greece,  it  was  thai  thy  car  of  mental  light 

-  »Tb  ere~*nd  o'er  famed  Helles'  winding  ■***•*•■»•  d**"  •*  «*»«•  »**• 

spray  Again  thatsun  will  glad  the  morrow's  sky-— 

Fast  sheds  the  Delphic  god  bis  parting  ray ;—  Again  his  beam  will  gild  the  vaalt  on  high— 

Tinged  with  the  Inst  receding  gleams  of  light,  Bat  ne'er  shall  Science,  bursting  from  her 
In  radiant  splendour  glows  each  nine-capt  tomb. 

height  Pierce  the  dark  woof  of  Ignorance's  gloom 

And  sinking  stow,  on  Gargara's  diasy  brow,*  Oh !  oe'er  again  shall  Gesiat'  vivid  ray 

Gnnn  is  tke  loftfert  of  the  Id***  eaiia  of  Chase  night's  dim  mists  and  gild  the  glowing 
■—*  *■«■***  ^\  day—       «,  ^.   ^ 
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M  An  U  the  night's— and  if  perchance  one  start      The  Tale  itself  is  short  and  very  tra- 
piffuse  its  radiance,  brightly  from  afar,  gicgj .  and  iQ  gome  parts  the  reader  will 

'TU  but  to  dress  in  more  appalling  dye  perceive  lines  that  will  remind  him  of 

The  sable  cloud*  that  veil  the  nether  sky.  ^       read  t^j  Byron#     Tbe  Hero 

8000  'breele rey  twUi|11  **"**  fre8benio*  and  Heroine  are  thus  described : 

Wafb  the  rkb  fragrance^  «  0«naa  hU  name-hi.  aged  sire  had  stood. 

And  eWJPa«mg  zephyr  on  hawing.  when   WiAV   ran  with 

A  thousand  varied  odours  sweetly  brings.  Wooa« 

And  now  night  gently  wares  her  pinions  grey,  'Twas  he  the  rallying  Horsetail  first  unfurl'*! 
And  all  is  bosh'd— save  where  the  ocean  spray  And  from  his  throne  the  rebel  traitor  hnrl'd ; — 
Foams  on  the  shore— or  where   some  light  And  now,  when  time  his  hoary  hne  had  shed 


star. 
•  Oft  let  me  rote  at  ere  along  this  shore, 


He  sought,  retiring  from  life's  busy  stage, 
His  native  rales,  in  peace  to  end  bis  age- 
Where,  Greece,  thy  wisest— brarest— roved  g||ch  was  M  Amud— Ott  to  Hassan's  dome 
before  ; 


Whilst  yet  his  youth  was  in  -its  earliest  bloom, 
Young  Osman  camt — at  first,  as  children  may. 


Or,'  seated  on  some  parted  hero's  mound, 

Weepo'erthefettersofthisfar.famedgrouiid;  ^^'"^r^^^^rZZ'^Z^ 
•m..  £   1     *l     1    .       *-^j  v  To  seek,  some  sharer  in  their  sportive  play ; 

Think  o'er  the  glories  of  its  days  gone  by,  *w«*^  -w~        r   j 

And  pay  the  tribute  of  a  classic  sigh. 

*Who  can  forget,  that  in  this  mouldering  grave 

Resttbe  cold  ashes  of  the  Pythian  brave  r* 


Pursuing  the  idea  in  the  Introduction 
to  Canto  III.  the  Poet  adds. 


But  soon  tbe  star  that  beam'd  from  Leila's  eye 
Awoke  his  soul  to  livelier  ecstacy ; 
And  oft  when  cares  ran  high  would  he  repair 
To  her,  to  meet  that  re*t  he  could  not  find  else- 
where. 
44  His  heart  was  form'd  in  Virtue's  fairest 
mould, 
,    .     ,      No  dross  was  temper'd  with  its  purest  gold;    * 

"  PSucM,nc    b,rt  y       7  Uo9aUied  fro* the  hand  lhal  P™  * birth*     * 

How  fair  thy  scenes,  though  tnrban'd  lords  en-  Scarce  caught  his  sool  one  stain  of  viler  earths 

*  thrall.  His  was  that  heart,  which,  form'd  in  Nature** 
Where'er  we  turn,  tbe  feasting  eye  surveys  pride, 

8eenes  that  defy  the  tongue  of  human  praise.  Laugh'd  with  the  gay,  and  sigh'd  with  those 

Mountains  above-rocks, sands,  and  waves  be-  ^^  f^j,,  ^  hls  yoathfbl  ^^  ^ 

Tales,  *ore«,  asm  plains,  in  wildest  beauty   Flaih.d*$r  his  cheet,  or  glittcrM  in  bis  eye , 
The  moss-grown  turret,  and  tbe  mouldering  Yet  never  shrank  be  from  the  battle  fire,- 


fane, 

la  sacred  fragments  strew  the  clawie  plain  1 
And  tell,  though  now  decayed  and  dimly  seen. 
That  here  the  shrine,  tbe  home  of  gods,  hmth 

been! 
Bat  they  have  vanish'd— *at  the  rifled  shrine 


Keen  was  his  blade,  and  dreaded  was  his  ire. 
His  name  was  fear*d  on  every  hostile  shore, 
Blest'd  by  his  own,  what  wouldst  thou,  Chris- 
tian, more  ? 
«•  •  Acbaia's  plains  with  loveliest  nymphs  a- 
bound. 
Pours  forth  In  floods  no  more  the  ballowM  wine,  «And  there  the  sweetest  dark-eyed  maids  arc 


Bat  there  tbe  baleful  night-weeds  widely 

spread, 
And  the  sad  nettle  waves  her  trembling  head. 
The  dome  of  sculptured  beauty  echoes  now 
No  Pawns'  choral  hymn— no  warrior's  vow. 
There  all  is  silence— save  the  nightly  shriek 
Of  the  lone  bird  of  evening's  *  toneless  beak. 
The  li? ing  statue,  and  the  breathing  bust, 
Moulder  alike  into  neglected  dust. 
Ob  !  who  can  marvel  if  the  classic  tear 


found: 

Bo  sang  the  Teian  Bard  of  old : — his  strain 
Might  wake  once  more — his  reed  be  heard  a» 

gain, 
Could  his  dim  eye  in  rapture  scan  the  grace 

That  beam'd  and  thrill'd  tbe  soul  from  Leila's 

face. 
She  was  as  fair  and  lovely  us  tbe  ray 
That  gilds  the  rain-clouds  of  an  April  day ; 
Yet  pure  and  spotless  as  tbe  limpid  wave 
That,  glittering,  sparkles  in  the  mountain  ca? e. 


Bedew  each  rude  and  shapeles  fragment  here  ?  it  was  as  though  some  Honri,  kindly  given. 
Who  but  must  mourn  o'er  this  poll 0 ted  scene  ?  f0  teach  and  smooth    the  arduous  path  to 
Who  but  must  weep  o'er  what  the  past  bath  heaven, 

been?" _  Han  come  from  high— to  prove  how  sweet  the 

1  ■  '      •  kiss 

t « la  the  seamy  Hit  of  those  who  hare  done  honour  That  waits  the  Moslem  in  the  bowers  of  bliss." 
so  Modern  Greece,  the  name*  of  Psalida  and  Coray,of 
Riga,  and  of  Csnzani,  claim  a  distinguished  place— 
They  are,  if  I  nay  be  allowed  the  exprtuion,  thereto* 
tiller  that  flash  along  the  jrloom,  or  perhaps  the  few 
fine*  ember*  which  still  sarrire,  to  tell  us  where  the 
l  of  glory  aad  of 


Osman,  who 

"  Oft  had  loog'd  to  roam  o'er  climes  un- 

known," 


•  Width  was  the  usurped  capital  of  she  oafcfcraie* 
Ogftsa.  r^ 
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at  length  accomplish*  his  intention ;  "  But  be-hit  rival's  cold  detested  day 

^*  r  Shall  prove  tiie  meal  of  inany  a  bird  of  prey: 

"Meantime  another  woe'd    bit  destined  jf0  frtend  Bath  be  to  soitow  o'er  bis  bfer, 

Another"  hand  the  virgin  zone  antied.  Or  o'er  his  relics  abed  the  plow  tear : 

Sellm~-(for  tab  the  happier  Salter's  name)—  No :  ^erejie  fell— aobonoar'd-^para  d— 

W"   r^melly"~y0,,nf^  **"   "^    *****  Depri?ed  ofeVn  the  humblest  obaeqaies  ;— 

Bnt  all  waTfebe  witbia  |— hit  raacorean  heart  And  every  toogne  that  fearM  him  whilst  alive, 

B«tiUcoald^ythoeaaiBoar'dlovertipart.M  Noir  <£™tow  far   to  cane  hit  mm  to 

.     Theresult  of  the  story  is,  that  the  ri-      "  Ldto!-^J  tombHralr-ooitorlrfrtoao 

rals  kill  each  other— and  the  unhappy  **»■*  **  «ate— too  well— too    tansy 
.    ,                        ,               .      ..        .      rr/  known:— 

lady  expires  on  hearing  the  dismal  event,  Bnt  there,  if  fame  says  tree,  the  Washing  rote, 

and  beholding  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Os-  And  every  gentle  plant  eternal  blows, 

man.  Beneath— thy  virgin  dast  for  aye  is  laid, 

"  Beneath  an  aged  cypress'  gloomy  thade  Peace    to    thy  gentle     meek — and    hefj 

Sleeps  Osman-dast  to  dast  now  stilly  laid ,  Bm  jjf^  ^a  Helles'  maids  be  I 


And  e'erth  narrow  chamber  rrowni  alone  Here  ^M  ^  mA  Wtt|wonea  f  oft  retonstf; 

That  nearly  perisbed-one  sepalchral  stone.  And  ^  ,one  B||llm|  j  of|  ^^  |lnger  beTef 

TnvaintheOjalofalweedsaroandittwine  m       w         the  ^^  ^^r^  «*  * 

Their  lawless  tendrils— Osman,   still  'tit  year*— 

thine:-  And  thy  cold  aobet  olt  tbaU  clatai  the  tsgh 

FnU  peacefal  sleep  the  atbeaof  the  brave—  of  the  lone  pilgriniat  be  loitetotb  by." 

*  The  fragrant  dust  betrays  the  good  man's  r  ^ 

grave.**  %  Wuhrvlteh  fit  Hie  dcftta-coa*  «T  Tmrturj ;  omw 

•-Tk»it*«fcW«udPri***lr*T«rt.»  totbeOmmAoCxtoHW***.       *  Xightmgsm. 


treats*  LManry  OmM. 

FRENCH  MANNERS.— L'HERMITE  EN  PROVENCE. 

JngUty  l  April,  1817.      it  me  with  all  the  address,  all  the  coquet- 
the  chamber  or  Love.  *7  of  an  owner  of  the  estate,  who   tabs 

care,   when  he  leads  you  about  his  gar- 
dens, to  surprise  you  with  some  point  of 


lllo  non  juTean  potent  de  Amcre  qaiMmsm, 
Lunutt,  bob  rkgo,  tkos  referre  4on«m. 


Tin,  Elko.  I.  view  ;   the  sudden  appearance  of  a 

Jfojwith  dull  W*reu*n»Trdthi,  harmful  ura,  ^        Qr  lhe   mogt  favourable  aspect  ©f 

No  trader  maul  with  unwrt  mnm  rvtnrtL.  .  .  ^  ■ 


No  trader  maid  witk  iimret  eyw  return. 


some  edifice. 


TVIHERE  are  nations,  as  there  are  wo-  I  have  accepted  with  as  much  pleastm 
-■-  men,  for  whom  one  conceives  a  as  he  has  offered  it,  an  fuvitatioo  to  his 
passion,  before  one  is  conscious  of  the  house  at  Monguere,  and  in  our  exctir- 
motivet  which  lead  to  the  predilection  sions  which  he  alone  has  directed,  I  have 
which  one  has  for  them ;  this  kind  of  in-  had  no  other  care  than  that  of  seeing  and 
voluntary  sentiment  is  excited  among  the  describing,  assisted  for  the  most  part  hy 
Basques :  one  loves  them,  before  one  his  eyes,  and  his  judgment, 
knows  them;  when  among  them,  one  fan-  When  we  had  reached  the  heights 
cies  one's  self  in  a  little  new  world  ;  which  surrounded  and  command  Agnoa, 
which  one  remembers  often  to  havedreamt  the  first  French  commune  on  the  side  of 
of ;  these  shepherds  descending  from  the  Spain,  M.  Destere  made  me  oboerve,  that 
mountains  with  the  pipe  in  their  hands ;  by  carrying  the  eye  as  far  as  it  can  reach 
these  young  women  whose  walk  is  so  to  the  North,  the  West,  and  the  East,  we 
light  and  graceful,  whose  hair  is  so  black,  took  in  a  space  which  contains  the  La? 
whose  eyes  are  so  brilliant;  this  active  hour,  the  most  important  of  the  three 
and  cheerful  population,  with  which  the  Basque  Cantons,  and  that  in  which  the 
country  is  as  it  were  enamelled  ;  every  primitive  features  of  this  ancient  race  of 
thing  here  charms  the  eyes  and  interests  men,  s?em  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
the  heart ;    I  must  however  say  that  my  greatest  purity. 

amiable  guide  neglects  nothing  to  heigh-  This  extent  of  country  would  suffice 
ten  the  charm  under  the  influence  of  which  for  a  much  more  considerable  number  of 
J  st*  this  delightful  country.     He  shews  Communes ;  but  a  more  numerous  Dop- 
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illation  could  not  be  maintained,  without  and  independently  of  historical  tradition^ 
putting  a  much  greater  quantity  of  land  is  not  this  conjecture  much  more  natural 
into  cultivation ;  which  would  require  than  that  which  is  solely  founded  on  the 
only  an  advance  of  capital ;  for  no  where  genius  of  Columbus,  enlightened'by  the- 
has  all,  that  was  good  in  the  theories  of  ories  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth, 
Virgil  and  Columella,  bead  better  pre-  which  were  so  ill  understood™  that  are?" 
served  in  practice :  this  practice  is,  to  say  "  A  conjecture  of  my  owik"  continued 
the  truth,  but  a  routine  ;  but  this  routine  he,  "  is,  that  the  archives  of  TXboure,  of 
w  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  French  Saiut-Jean-de-Lutz,  and  of  many  Corn- 
peasantry,  who  Were  for  so  many  ages  munes  of  the  Spanish  .Basques,  on  the 
attached  to  the  soil.  The  ancient  and  same  coasts,  probably  contain  many  un- 
gecret  genius  which  directs  agriculture  known  narratives  of  that  grand  .epoch, 
among  the  Basques,  may  easily  be  reveal-  which  changed  the  face^f  the  globe,  and 
ed  to  them  one  day,  and  receive  light  which  a  careful  examination  of  these  same 
from  the  modern  genius  of  the  Arthur  archives  would  make  known  to  us  ;  this 
.Youngs  and  the  Fellenborgs.  labour  would  require  men  profoundly 

Tf  from  the  heights  of  Agnoa,  you  versed  in  geography,  astronomy,  and 
took  towards  the  left  along  the  shores  of  partyiularly  in  history,  and  could  not  be 
the  ocean  from  the  Bidassoa  to  Bayonne,  performed  by  any  but  literati  of  the 
you  see  successively  the  little  towns  of  country  ;  for  (whether  the  annals  to  be 
Ourrouqtoe,Ciboure,Saint-Jean-de-Lutz,  consulted  were  written  in  French  or 
Guetari,  Bidart,  Biarritz,  andAngtet;  Spanish)  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Basques 
names  now  without  honour,  but  which  to  carry  the  spirit  of  their  own  language 
were  not  always  without  glory.  into  all  those  which  they  speak  or  write.* 

Here  were  bora,  and  formed  those  sea  **.  Saint- Jeao-de-Lutz  was,  three 
wolves  (loupsde  mer)  those  intrepid  ma-  centuries  ago,  a  rich  commercial  and 
liners,  who,  in  times  long  preceding  the  populous  town,  the  environs  of  which 
establishment  of  the  English  marine,  and  were  covered  with  pretty  country  bouses. 
the  existence  of  Holland,  pursued  and  For  these  hundred  years,  the  prosperity 
struck  (he  whales  with  their  harpoons  in  of  England  and  Holland  has  been  fatal 
the  highest  latitudes  of  the  northern  Seas,  tb  its  trade,  excluding  itfrora4  every  sea.*  *. 
Many  presumptions,not  to  say  the  strong-  Biarritz,  as  I  mentioned  when  I  was 
est  proofs,  authorise  the  idea,  that  the  speaking  of  the  environs  of  Bayonne,  is 
Basques  were  the  first  Europeans  who  saw  famous  for  its  sea  bathing ;  it  is  a  charm- 
and  reached  Newfoundland ;  the  Basque  ing  sight  on  certain  days,  to  see  caravans' 
nameof  Macaillaona,  which  the  fishermen  of  CacoliU  arrive  from  all  quarters,  in 
of  all  countries  give  to  the  dry  and  salted  which  the  fair  travellers  are  covered  with 
cod,confirms  this  opinion.  There  is  another  long  gauze  -veils,  which  protect  them  and, 
more  honourable  to  this  little  nation,  and  their  horses  from  the  gnats,  which  are 
less  generally  adopted,  which  would  de-  continually  buzzing  about  them. 
serve  a  strict  examination,  in  -which  I  The  pleasure  of  sea  bathing  at  Biarritz, 
have  rTeither  time  nor  means  to  engage,  is  taken  in  cavities  in  the  rock?,  which 
Robertson,  in  the  notes  to  his  history  of  are  called  Baths  of  Lave.  No  where  is 
America,  examines  whether  it  be 'true,  the.  terrible  gulph  of  Gu?cony  agitated  hy 
that  Christopher  Columbus,  (when  navi-  more  frequent  tempests :  the  retrograde 
gatiug  with  Basque  mariners  the  North-  movement  of  the  waves  brokeu  by  the 
era  Seas,  long  before  his  great  idea,  and  ebb  has  often  carried  away  the  young 
his  great  discovery  of  a  new  world)  heard  women  while  bathing;  immediately 
the  recital  of  a  Biscay  an,  whom  a  tempest  young  and  vigorous  swim  nvrs  "nave. 
bad  driven  on  that  same  con  tinent,to  which  hastened  to  their  aid;  but  almost  always 
Columbus  afterwards  directed  his  course,  without  success.  The  danger  is  great ; 
by  theaidofhisgeniusandof  the  compass,  the  examples  are  well  known  ;  every 
**  After  reading  this  dissertation  (added  mother  relates  to  her  daughter  the  a  »ec- 
M.  Destere)  one  may,  without  being  a  dote  which  I  am  going  to  recite;  they 
Basque  as  I  am,  be  convinced,  if  not  of  listen,  they  weep,  and  they  return  to  the 
the  truth,  of  the  probability  of  the  fact ;   Batk$of  Love. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  direct  their  steps  towards  the  sea-shore, 
there  lived  at  the  sandy  village  of  A  aglet,  How  smiling  and  lovely  in  their  eyes  are 
the  young  Saubade,  the  only  child  of  a  the  arid  downs  on  which  they  wander, 
rrchshepherdoftheLaftcmr,  and  Laorens,  retiring  from  some  scattered  habitations 
a  young  fisherman,  who  was  an  orphan ;  whence  they  may  still  be  discovered ! 
the  former,  when  hardly  more  than  a  Some  tufts  of  ash  dispersed  here  and 
child,  was  already  quoted  as  a  model  of  there,  again  conceal  them  as  they  walk, 
that  native  beauty,  the  charm  of  which  and  soon  a  rapid  descent  leads  them  to 
especially  depends  on  the  elegance  of  the  the  beach.  On  the  right,  the  downs  ex- 
form,  the  vivacity  of  the  features,  and  the  tending  to  a  great  distance,  offer  neither 
expression  of  the  eyes  ;  the  latter  at  the  shelter  nor  refuge :  on  the  left,  a  peaked 
age  of  twenty,  in  a  country  where  rock  formed  an  arch,  the  extremity  of 
strength  united  with  grace  is  a  character-  which  bent  over  the  waves,'  and  in  whose 
istic  of  the  male%ex,  had  no  rival  among  centre  there  was  a  vast  and  deep  grotto, 
the  Basque  youth,  of  whom  he  was  the  Had  chance  conducted  to  this  savage, 
boast  and  the,  model.  When  he  appear-  place  a  cool  observer,  or  even  an  enthu- 
ed  at  the  faraudole  or  at  tennis,  dressed  siastic,  he  would  have  been  struck  only 
in  a  little  red  waistcoat,  with  cspadrilUs*  with  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  pre- 
on  his  feet,  wearing  on  his  head  the  de-  sented  to  his  view.  This  half-circus,  of 
licous  bcrret,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him,  which  the  sea  appears  to  be  the  stage; 
and  left  him  but  to  seek  Saubade.  The  this  amphitheatre,  whence  Neptune 
love  with  which  they  were  inflamed  for  seems  to  have  designed  to  give  to  man 
each  other  was  a  secret  to  nobody.  People  the  spectacle  of  the  vast  ocean  which 
had  not  learned,  but  divined  it;  they  were  bathes  the  two  hemispheres,  would  have 
sure  that  they  loved,  because  it  seemed  alone  arrested  his  attention.  Our  young 
necessary  that  they  should  love.  One  lovers  embellish  this  frightful  solitude 
person  alone  did  not  see  this  necessity  ;  with  all  the  illusions  in  which  their  souls 
it  was  the  father  of  the  young  woman ;  are  drowned  ;  these  gloomy  rocks  wn 
he  was  rich  in  flocks  ;  Laorens  was  enlightened  by  the  fires  with  which  they 
without  fortune,  and  this  circumstance  burn :  this  formidable  ocean  which  roan 
raised  aa  insurmountable  barrier  between  at  a  distance  is  a  barrier  which  love  hat 
the  two  lovers.  raised  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 

They  had  passed  a  year  in  the  torments  world :  these  layers  of  fine  sand,  these 
of  a  passion,  the  violence  of  which  was  heaps  of  broken  shells  which  extend  ta 
only  increased  by  the  obstacles  it  met  beds,  which  rise  in  seats,  invite  Saubade 
with ;  unable  to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  end  Laorens  to  the  charms  of  a  repose, 
happiness,  they  vowed  to  be  true  to  each  which  is  soon  intoxicated  with  all  the 
other  till  death ;  a  single  day  acquitted  dreams  of  love. 

their  promise.  .  In  this  oblivion  of  the  universe,  in  this 

The  father  of  Saubade  was  gone  from  agitation  of  a  sentiment,  which  reveals  la 
home  one  morning,  for  the  annual  enume-  them  an  existence  beyond  nature,  they 
ration  of  his  flocks,  on  the  other  side  of  have  not  seen  the  clouds  gathering  to- 
the  mountains,  where  he  was  accustomed  eether,  they  have  not  heard  the  winds 
to  assemble  his  shepherds.  He  had  howl  over  the  waves,  and  drive  them  np- 
tcatcely  disappeared  behind  the  bill,  at  on  the  beach  beyond  the  limits  where 
the  foot  of  which  his  bouse  was  situated,  they  daily  stop.  The  voice  of  the  thoa- 
w4ien  the  charming  couple  met  together,  der  in  Tain  warns  them  of  the  impend- 
at  the  rising  of  the  most  deceitful  dawn,  >ng  danger.  Laorens  has  trembled  for 
under  a  kind  of  arbour  covered  with  his  beloved,  but  Saubade  entirely  given 
vines,  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitation,  up  to  this  life  of  love,  which  she  is  to  en- 
Tbis  asylum  could  conceal  them  joy  but  a  moment,  suffers  no  other  send- 
but  for  a  moment  from  the  eyes  that  ment  to  approach  her  heart;  she  has 
watched  them ;  this  moment  escaped  pressed  her  lover  to  her  bosom  and  fear 
them ;  the  sun  already  illumined  the  will  henceforth  be  a  stranger  to  her. 
fields ;  they  retire  from  the  eiHage,  and  Mean  time,  the  waves  rise  and  roll  fu- 
♦  SHotranufe  of  cord  aria*  a*ap,  fastened  *i0u*fy  wen  to  dm  entrance  of  the  grotto 
with  colmired  ribbos».  which  serves  them  as  an  asylum.  "  O  my 
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loved  !"  cries  Laorens,  (carrying  her 
an  interior  angle  of  the  rock  where  the 
ater  could  not  yet  reach  her,)  "  death 
rrounds  thee:  the  tempest  redoubles ; 
1  hope  is  lost"  M 1  never  have  formed 
it  one  wish/'  replied  the  tender  maid, 
ith  an  angelic  smile,  "  that  is,  to  live 
id  die  with  Laorens ;  to-morrow  this 
>pe  would  have  been  snatched  from 
ie ;  to-day  I  am  thine,  and  thine  for 

rer. *    Laorens  had  swam  to  the 

itrance  of  the  grotto,  to  see  if  it  were 
ill  possible  to  pass  through  the  waves, 
ill  is  overflowed ;  every  where  the  sea, 
ie  terrible  sea,  yawns  in  abysses,  or 
ses  in  mountains ;  the  waves  pursue 
im  and  violently  throw  him  back  into 
tie  hollow  of  the  rock,  which  they  fill  up 
>  the  height  of  the  point  where  his  fair 


mistress  still  braves  then) ;  she  presents 
her  hand  to  Laorens  to  draw  him  up  to 
her,  presses  him  in  her  arms,  and  embraces 
him  with  all  her  courage.  "  Seest  thou,* 
said  she,  "that  enormous  wave  which 
advances  roaring? — it  is  death.9*  She 
speaks ;  their  arms  entwine,  their  mouths 
unite,  and  the  sea  has  devoured  his 
double  prey. 

Long  beaten  by  the  waves,  which 
could  not  part  them;  Saubade  and 
Laorens  were  thrown  lifeless  near  this 
rock,  which  bad  been  to  them  at  once  a 
temple  and  a  tomb. 

From  that  time  this  grotto,  consecrated 
by  the  memory  of  this  fatal  event,  receiv- 
ed the  name  which  it  still  bears  of  Thb 
Chambm  of  Lots. 


From  the  Monthly  Review,  Sept.  1817. 

MODERN  GREECE,    a  poem. 


THHIS  is  certainly  an  elegant  produe- 
■*•  tion ;  bearing  the  stamp  of  scholar- 
ship, and  inspired  by  very  considerable 
poetical  genius.  Among  the  numerous 
English  tributes  to  Modern  Greece,  only 
a  few  have  higher  claims  than  ihe  pre- 
sent; and  not  one  composition  of  the 
kind  is  more  uniformly  classical  and  cor- 
rect Were  we  to  assign  to  it  "  a  local 
habitation,"  if  not "  a  name,"  among  the 
myriads  who  at  present  people  the  "  city 
oj  Literature"  we  should  say  that  it 
dwelt  very  near  the  mansions  of  Messrs. 
Smedley,  Gaily  Knight,  &c.  &c  who 
have  lately  occupied  the  best  apartments 
at  the  genteel  end  of  Parnassus. 

An  allusion  to  the  mpposed  state  of  a 
Greek  exile  in  America  gifes  the  author 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  style  and  manner.  Chateaubriand 
suggested  the  idea  in  his  Itinerary  from 
Paris  to  Jerusalem: 


Bat  thou,  air  world !  whose  fresh  i 
Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western  wave. 
Wilt  ihoo  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine  anas, 
The  tort  dssesndont  of  the  immortal  brare  ? 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shadee- 
Thtt  o'er  thy  floods  their  twilight  grandeur  east, 
la  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden  glades, 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at  test? 
Tes!  thou  hast  many  a  lone, majestic  scene, 
Shrined  iaprimseral  woods,  where  despot  ne'er  hef* 


There,  by  some  lake*  whose  blue  expensive  breast, 

Bright  from  ofhr,  an  inland-ocean,  gleams, 

Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  drcat 

In  tints  like  those  that  float  o*er  poets*  dreams} 

Or  where  some  flood  from  pine-clad  mountain  poan 

Its  might  of  waters,  glittering  in  their  foam, 

Midst  the  rich  verdure  of  hs  wooded  shores. 

The  exiled  Greek  hethfix'd  his  tyiranhomei 

So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  huntsman's 
fret. 

The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride, 

The  green  savannas,  and  the  mighty  waves ; 

And  isks  of  flowers,  brightrfloatiiig  e'er  the  tide, 

That  images  the  miry  worlds  it  lares, 

And  stillness,  and  luxuriance— o'er  bis  head 

The  ancient  cedars  ware  their  peopled  bowers, 
_  On  high  the-  palms  their  graceful  tallage  spread, 
"  Cinctured  with  ream  the  megnoti*  towers, 

And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousaand  tones  J 

Wake  wimce^breexe,  whose  rnioe  through  Nature's        ., 

And  thereyno  traces  left  by  brighter  days. 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief; 
Some  grassy  anmndperehanee  may  meet  hngaasfr 
The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 
There  man  not  yet  hath  marked  the  boundless  plain 
With  marble  records  of  his  nunc  and  power ; 
The  forest  Is  his  everlasting  fhne, 
The  pahn  his  nsantunent,  the  rook  his  tower. 
Th'  eternal  torrent,  and  the  giant  tree, 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  bim,  are  wildly  free. 

But  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 

In  sunshine  dwell  ?-Ah  1  when  was  exile  bleat  * 

When  did  bright  scenes,  slearhsavens/y  summer  ala?  i 

Chase  from  his  soul  the  fcrer  of  unrest? 

—There  is  a  hearuslck  weariness  of  mead. 

That  flke  slew  pote  wattes  the  Thai  giow% 
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And  shrines  itsdfin  mental  solitude, 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe, 
That  coldly  smiles  midst  pleasure's  brightest  raj, 
At  the  chill  glacier's  peak  reflects  the  flash  of  day. 

Saea  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fixed  on  foreign  shore. 
Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales, 
As  pines  the  seaman,  midst  the  ocean's  roar. 
For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods  and  Tales. 
Thus  feels  thy  child,  whose  memory  dwells  with  thee, 
Lored  Greece!  all  sunk  and  blighted  as  thou  art : 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wilds  he  free, 
Yet  thine  arc  still  the  day-dreams  of  his  heart ; 
The  desert  spread  between,  the  billows  foam, 
Thou,  distant  and  in  chains,  art  yet  his  spirit's  home  ? 

We  apprehend  that  much  of  imagina- 
tion prevails  in  the  above  picture  of  yet 
surviving  Grecian  patriotism :  but  that, 
among  the  depressed  and  degraded  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  enough  of  Jire  is  still 
alive  to  justify  a  poet  in  such  concep- 
tions, we  are  ready  and  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge. Whether  a  philosopher  can 
build  on  it  any  hopes  as  to  the  revival  of 
liberty,  courage,  and  genius,  is  problem- 
atical indeed. 

The  only  remaining  quotation  which 
we  can  offer  to  our  readers  is  the  passage 
relating  to  Lord  Elgin's  Marbles:  the 
present  poet  being  among  those  who 
think  that  these  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity  are  better  placed  in  London 
than  at  Athens. 

O  etnqnering  genius !  that  eouldst  thus  detain 
The  subtle  graces,  fading  as  they  rise, 
Eternalize  expression's  fleeting  reign, 

'     Arrest  warm  lift*  in  all  its  energies. 

And  fix  them  on  the  stone   thy  gtortons  lot 
Might  wake  ambition's  envy,  and  create 
Powers  half  dhfoe  t  while  nations  are  Ibrgot, 
A  thought,*  dream  of  thine  hath  vanquished  fete ! 
And  when  thy  hand  first  gave  its  wonders  birth, 

The  realms  that  hail  them  now  scarce  ehum'd  a  name 


Though  thy  least  relics,  e'em  in  ruin,  bear 
A  stamp  of  heaven,  that  ne'er  hath  been 
A  light  inherent— let  not  man  despair : 
Still  be  hope  ardent,  patience  unsubdued  ; 
For  still  is  nature  fair,  and  thought  divine. 
And  art  hath  won  a  world  in  models  pure  as 


Case  on  yon  form,  corroded  and  defceed— 
Yet  there  the  gorm  of  future  glory  lies ! 
Their  virtual  grandeur  could  not  be  erased. 
It  clothes  them  still,  though  vettM  from  eo 


They  once  were  gods  and  heroes   and  beheld 
As  the  blest  guardians  of  their  native  scene  i 
And  hearts  of  warriors,  sages,  bards,  have  sweJTd 
With  awe  that  own'd  their  sovereignty  of  mien. 
—Ages  have  vanish 'd  since  those  hearts  were  cold. 
And  stall  those  shattered  forms  i 
mould. 


Wert  thou  some  spirit  of  a  purer  sphere 
But  once  beheld,  and  never  to  return  ? 
No— we  may  bail  again  thy  bright  career, 
Again  on  earth  a  kindred  fire  shall  burn  I 


Midst  their  bright  kindred,  from  their  marble  c 
They  have  leok*d  down  on  thousand  storms  of  time  j 
Surviving  power,  and  fame,  and  treedous  flow, 
They  still  remain'd,  still  tranquilly  subihne !  " 
Till  mortal  hands  the  heavenly  conclave  marrM. 
TV  Olympian  groups  have  sunk,  and  are  ibrgot ; 
Not  e'en  their  dust  could  weeping  Athens  | 
—But  these  were  destined  to  a  nobler  lot  I 
And  they  have  borne,  to  light  another  land, 
The  quenchless  ray  that  soon  shall  s^oriosssly  < 

We  earnestly  hope  that  this  sanguine 
prediction  may  be  realized ;  although  it 
is,  we  think,  tolerably  clear  that  ve  sknH 
not  live  to  sec  it.  The  efforts  of  Chan- 
try, however,  are  cheering  and  ennobling 
to  the  English  rnind ;  and  we  have  even 
heard  them  preferred  to  the  truly  classi- 
cal and  chaste  productions  of  his  contem- 
porary, Canova.  The  height  of  Phidias 
has  been  lowered  from  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  to  the  level  of  the  London  pave* 
ment.  Let  us  trust  that,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  these  unrivalled  fragments  in 
their  present  unexpected  situation,  some 
northern  and  native  genius  may  be  awak- 
ened, and  give  the  world  another  object 
to  admire,  although  not  to  adore,  like  the 
Olympian  Jupiter. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

From  La  Belle  Assemblee,  September  1817. 
1XTTSX*  TO  A  XOWIB,   OX   TAB  XAHAOBMKXT   OF  IBFAJCTS   ABB   CHILD  EM. 


THIS  is  a  very  useful  work  for  the 
nursery,  and  for  governesses  for 
the  very  early  ages  of  childhood — yet 
we  cannot  pronounce  it  altogether  fault- 
less ;  it  seems  to  have  too  much  of  the 
rules  of  medical  art  attached  to  it.  it  is, 
however,  carefully  written,  and  in  many 
parts  contains  a  plain  and  easy  method  tor 


the  general  treatment  of  children.  These 
kind  of  works  afford  but  little  room  for 
comment  or  criticism :  the  following  ex- 
tracts will  speak  for  themselves,  and 
prove  this  volume  worthy  the  attention 
of  our  female  readers,  who  have  the  hap- 
pioess  of  bearing  the  honoured  tide  of 
mother. 
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-.•iJL-  i  — :~  out »  Mavisu  aonerence  io  coMom  can  sancuuu 
other  Pjcnsorej,  ft    rat.tice  ^ abfUrd  M hurtful—the  ridiculous 

™*t  ^k  JKI!2!  I™**"  °f  •»  iofc»1'8  Nothing,  which  in  many 
v,  if  ^chpnrenU  caJg  fc  .^  wf|  ht  prnduces6defonnrty  of  the 
possess  hearts  di-   -.    #      * .,  „.„.  J?—™  u*  •  ^>M^»  «#  ™™;,i*r_ 


tol.2.]  Ixtter*  to  a  MoJfter  on  tAc  Managrnnent  of  Childr$n.  4tfl 

o*  mothers  siiceling  nmowH  cuilorek.  from  then  with  disgust,  until  their  taste  be- 
„    ,.        *      ._     .  ,,      _,  .    tomes  iccouciled  to  their  use,  which  indeed, 

"  Besides  what  has  been  already  advanced,  ^vW*  they  are  riven  as  a  medicine,  cannot  be 
[to  prove  that  a  shattered  constitution  and  j  unified, 
early  old  age  are  the  natural    consequence*  J  ' 

to  toe  mother  not  nursing  her  own  offspring]  'imfoetaet  object  of  clothing. 

it  may  be  noticed  that  milk fevers  and ^ broken       44  ^  object  ^  clolhjng  ,,  to  Mend  w 
breartsare  not  unfrequrntly  the  least  formi-  f^     |d    ^  h  ^ou,5  ,t  ^  for  thft  ri§to 

dable  bad  consequences  of  not  "ckling.  .      generation  if  mother*  and  nurses  could  be 

i  Jk^TiJ?^*0^.*.!!?  Ltl  Aull"  cou'inced  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
clevtbat  molbers  neglect  this  obviou duty,  li^ht  warm  clothing,  without  conftniug  the  bit 
aoddepr ive  ttemseives  of  so  high  *  patuVa-  d*  b  bandafeg>  0?  loading  it  with  covering 
tion  5  but  it  is  not  confined  to  thai  class  of  wo-  J  ^  ^*J  fo  half  a^oz<.n  cbHdren.  * 
men.  Too  nanywho  bear  the  name  of  44**It  J  £  wfl|  to  rcmark  |Lat  DOthj 
mothers  are  so  wedded  togaiety  and  dissipa-  butaslavii  adherence  to  custom  can  sanctiob 
turn,  that  rather  than  forego  other  pleasures, 
they  will  neglect  their  infants, 
them  to  pine  for  want.  Surely,  if 

are  to  be  found,  they  must  P"^j  *™™  ":  feet,  and  must  always  be  a  source  of  consider- 
vested  of  maternal  feeling,  and  destitute  of  ^  pBlo  to  m  freble  child, 
every  natural  *e nsation.  „  J  very  gremt  cha™  hai  in  these  respecti 

"  How  cruel n >  the  conduct  of  t»c  ™nan      kf0  plai^ithllI  tbeTast  fifty  years,  but  still 
whose  vigour  of  body  ami  freedbm  ***£+  a  revolution  i*  required  in  this  department  of 

eaSJ'  •dJ",,J  u  nunA*  a"d  }V  -??7k  .?E  domestic  managemVnt;  and  untiVpins  (for 
no  her  cb.ld  by  hand,or  commits  it  to ■  thecare  wb|ch  b     h     *      it  ^  Dotice5  ^ 

ofa  ourse,  who  has,  or  should  have  £e  *uper-  ,'    '  a,' De  substituted)  and  garters 

intentfence  of  her  own,  which  ought  to  eng.oss  ^  and    J       catal0g  oe  0f  otherTqual- 

the  whole  of  her  attention,  and  indisputably  ,  objeVionable  articles  ofore*are laid  iide, 
has*  prior  claim  on  her w»lie.tude  ^^  (he  oflcUl  COJlsemitori  of  tbc 

"In  many  parts  rf.^^^M";  public  health,  must  not  cease  to  remonstrate, 
are  unknown.    In  China,  "]"<"" J* .  "<*  5r  labour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who 
rank  of  the  parties,  it  is  deemed  disgraceful  tor  ^Qi}e  ^  remefl^  toe  c?iL 
a  mother  to  fail  in  the  discharge  of  so  natural       44  ^  ^^  TOirferale  i»irm/A  are  the  two 
a  duty  as  that  of  rearing  ber  own  cmld.  In ,  the  d  obJecte  |Q  ^  habituai,y  kcpt  io  view  m 

^urvstagesof  Greece  and  ftowe  the  same  teel.  Jlo|hingJinfant8  „.   children,  and  becaus* 
,ngs  prevailed,  and  in  the  mo,t  ^^«f  "«;  they  ar^  disregarded,  it  is  that  we  wander  so 
tious  of  the  earth  the  pructice  of  committing  f    ^         ^  ^mplicity  of  nature  and  tbc  ou- 
infants  to  the  care  of  fosie r  pareuto  is  i  n||ord   v|oug  dictateg   f  IJ      ^ 
of.    In  Greenland,  among  the  tsqu.mauiTand      44  Tfae  ^^  ^^  ^y^      cWld  be 

m  some  otber  ^hera^0^^m"rJ>n>."a-  consulted  aud  promotefly  abiding  all  unne- 
portance  has  always  been  ft""^ £""'"-  tessary  bandaeing.  Evesy specie sof swathing 
fant  living  on  its  moth^s  milk,  that  toraerly  ^^  ftefperfortLXce  of  the  various 
when  a  tackling  moth^d>  ^r  ****™  functions.  Flexion  and  extemioo  of  tb« 
e.tber  entombed  ifl  the  same  grave,  or  cast  in-  joJntg  thoM  he  q||.|te  nnrninlned%  ^  clo|h. 

to  toe  sea.  ing  which  in  any  degee  impedes  free  motion 

excellent  SYSTEM  of  MAKING  a  child  al-  and  thus  counteracts,  by  its  confinement,  the 

ways  looe  8TEAJ6BT  FOEWARD.  natural  efforts  of  a  child,  must  be  extremely 

"The  foot  of  the  bed  or  cot  in  which  a  child  IDJUr       ' 

Is  laid,  should  be  towards  a  window,  because  a  REmarei  oe  eoreytwc  the  nrrELLEc- 
child  naturally  turns  its  eyes  to  the  light,  and  <t  D  TUAI'  powers  of  cbiloren. 
tftbat  be  on  either  side,  it  ...ay  be  the  cause  of  .  *  Prematurely  attemntiug  to  elicit  an  evo- 
soointing,  or  productive  of  weakness  in  one  lationof  the  intellectual  faculties,  favors  al- 
rvr.  1h.s  observation  a>o  applies  to  the  po-  mo.8*  fvecy  species  of  constitutional  disease, 
.,T.oo  of  an  intant  in  the  lap" Ffor,  as  muib^as  *n#d  V*?1*"  new  fo™»  of li°mao  "l"^  ^ 
po>s.ble,li6lit,fire,and  every  other  object  like-  «nt. mate  is  the  connexion  between  the  mind 
U  to  attract  itsattel.tton  .hould  be  seen  direct-  ?lld  «»*» l^  one  is  over  exerted,  the  other 
|y  before  it ;  and  nurses  cannot  be  too  careful  '"^^V0'6?*.  W^e"  th*  ™**  "W™ 
not  to  allow  the  child  to  be  amused  by  a  per-  th.e  ***!*:  .a  •Jirnaiaatiaa  of  Wood  takes 
fc>n  behind  or  above  its  head,  when  laying  in  P»a<* to  the  °«ad  consequently  toe i  early  and 
the  lap,  or  the  eyes  become  forcibly  and  pJin-  lo°  ,O0«  continued  exertion  of  the  mental 
fniiv  lamed  backwards.'*  energies  are  very  common  causes  of  the  worst 

fully  turned  backwards.  fo|f|| * of  dn^y  Jf  |||e  bniB ian4lti9 COIDinon. 

mi  star  en  system   of  over-feedieg  chil-  ly  observed,  that  the  victims  of  this  prevalent 

dreis.         *  and  fatal  disorder  are  children  endowed  with 

"  It  mu^t  have  been  noticed  and  deplored  great  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  t>uch  as  early 

by  every  observant  mother,  that  the  practice  and  immoderatelv  call  into  eiercise  the  pow- 

of  pacifying  children,  when  crying,  by  cram-  Irs  of  the  mind.  It  becomes  an  imperious  duty 

mine  them  with  food,  it  very  common.     In*  on  parents  who  witness  this  premature  evolu- 

stead  of  investigating  the  cause  of  their  crying,  tiou  of  the  intellectual  powers,  to  moderate  ra- 

bow  customary  19  it  at  once  to  put  them  to  the  ther  than  encourage  their  display,  lest   the 

breast,  or  force  down  their  throats  a  boat  full  brain,  which  is  as  much  an  organ  of  thought, 

of  food,  when  the  pain,  of  which  their  cries  as  the  muscles  are  of  motion,  should  be  perma* 

are  an  expression,  perhaps  originates  io  over  nently  enfeebled,  and  the  foundation  be  laid, 

distention  of  the  st  xnach  I  if  not  for  dropsy  of  the  brain,  for  that  long  and 

* •  Children   should   drink  plain   water  or  affecting  train  of  nervous  complaints  which  so 

milk,  or  a  mixture  of  both.    No  child  is  natu-  frequently  embitter  the  existence   of  those 

rally  fond  of  wine  or  beer,  and  when  these  whose  mental  energies  and  acquisitions  are 

fluids  are  offered  them  they  wHl  generally  tuxE*  greatest" 
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The  above  extracts  are  given  to  corn  and  experienced  mothers  know  thatei- 

▼ince  our  readers  of  the  ma-it  of  this  ceptions  must  be  resorted  te:  there » 

work  ;  but  we  think  the  author  has  not  too  much  partiality  also  given  to  drugs, 

made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  differ-  leeches,  and  blisters,  which,  is  this  work 

once  of  constitution  in  the  mother  or  the  was  written  by  a  medical  practitioner, 

child ;  his  systems  are  rather  too  coofin-  would  have  been  better  left  out. 
ed  to  one  general  rale,  where  good  nurses 

BRADBURY'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AMERICA. 

From  tae  Litmrv'  Gtsectt,Nor.  1817. 

THIS  volume,  though  it  follows  very  dorado  of  buffalo-shooting,  astooatiog 
closely  upon  the  track  of  Messrs.  with  savages  and  traversing  deserts. 
Lewis,  Clarke,  Pike,  and  others,  yet  The  most  important  facts  in  a  political 
contains  a  variety  of  information,  parti-  point  of  view,  which  Mr.  Bradbury  coo* 
cularly  as  connected  with  botany,  rain-  inunicates,  are  those  respecting  da 
eralogy,  and  geology.  There  is  an  ab-  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  Mis- 
ruptness  in  its  commencement  which  we  sissippi  territory.  These  great  sowoaof 
do  not  understand,  and  allusions  to  some  human  comfort,  and  materials  for  Datiooal 
disputes  and  wrongs  of  which  the  author  industry  and  strength,  are  found,  accsrd- 
complains,  into  which,  if  we  did  under-  ing  to  our  author,  in  prodigious  qoaoti* 
stand  them,  we  would  not  enter.  As  we  ties  in  this  quarter ;  but  as  the  descrip- 
proceed  we  learn  that  his  object  was  to  in-  tion  of  their  site  and  form  can  afibnl 
vestigate  objects  of  natural  history  pre-  no  gratification  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
sen  ted  by  the  interior  of  the  new  world,  pass  from  them  to  the  account  given  of 
In  treating  this  subject  we  have  a  good  another  immense  natural  production, 
many  specimens  of  American  style,  a  "thf*  Grand  Saline"  This  Saline 
gooctaleal  of  American  feeling, not  a  few  "is  situated  about  280  miles  south-wot 
instances  of  indifferent  grammar,  some  of  Fort  Qsage,  between  two  forb  of  i 
confusion  of  moods  and  tenses,  a  slight  small  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  ooe  of 
coinage  of  new  words,  and  an  occasion-  which  washes  its  southern  extremity; 
al  indefiniteness  of  description  which  and  the  other,  the  principal  ope,  ren 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  na-  nearly  parallel,  within  a  mile  of  its  oppo- 
ture  of  the  matters  described.  The  lat-  site  side.  It  is  a  bard,  level  plain,  of 
ter,  in  a  scientific  work,  is  the  greatest  reddish  coloured  sand,  and  of  an  irregular 
defect ;  our  language  is  in  no  danger  of  or  mixed  figure.  Its  greatest  length  is 
corruption  from  such  a  source,  and  the  from  north-west  to  south-ea3t,  aod  to 
author  is  generally  comprehensible  ;  and  circumference  full  thirty  miles.  Froo 
the  inclination  towards  American  send-  the  appearance  *  of  driftwood  (hat  u 
ments  is  a  more  commendable  quality  in  scattered  over,  it  would  seem  that  tbe 
a  traveller  who  has  been  hospitably  re-  whole  plain  is  at  times  inundated  by  tbe 
ceived  in  that  country,  than  the  ingrati-  overflowing  of  the  streams  that  pas 
tode  which  seeks  only  to  spy  the  naked-  near  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  corned 
ness  of  a  land,  and  abuse  the  kindness  of  in  hot,  dry  weather,  from  two  to  six 
its  confiding  population.  inches  deep,  with  a  crust  of  beautiful 

Mr.  Bradbury  accompanied  an  expe-  clean  white  salt :  it  bears  a  striking  ra- 
dition  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  persons  up  semblance  to  a  field  of  brilliant  snow  after 
the  Mississippi,  (i.e."  therootherof  wa-  a  rain,  with  alight  crust  npon  its  in- 
ters") and  Missouri  rivers.  He  gives  an  On  a  bright  sunny  morning,  the  appear- 
account  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  of  a  nee  of  this  natural  curiosity,  is  highly 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Tennes-  picturesque:  it  possesses  the  quality  of 
see  ;  the  Illinois  and  western  territories,  looming,  or  magnifying  objects  and  th* 
His  propensities  seem  to  be  such  as  in  a  very  striking  degree,  making  the 
would  constitute  a  good  Back-woodi-  small  billets  of  wood  appear  as  forniida- 
man;  fatigues,  dangers  and  privations  ble  as  trees.  Numbers  of  buffaloes  wen 
go  for  nothing,  and  he  thinks  civilized  on  the  plain." 
pleasures  happily  exchanged  for  the  el-       The  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Mi*»sip? 
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is  from  150  to  900  feet  below  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  pours  many 
great  rivers,  as  well  as  minor  streams, 
into  the  immense  trough  of  this  mighty 
flood.  Lead  ore  is  found  in  parts ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  frequency  of  pyrites  is 
the  foundation  for  the  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  silver,  which  still  maintains 
itself  in  some  opinions,  notwithstanding 
the  fhiitiessoesB  of  every  effort  to  pro- 
cure that  ore,  since  the  celebrated  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  which  shook  the  credit  of 
mercantile  Europe  a  century  ago.  With 
a  few  exceptions  of  isolated  sandstone, 
the  Missouri  territory  is  formed  of  calca- 
reous rock ;  a  whitish  limestone,  con- 
taining abundance  of  organic  remains, 
such  as  entrochii,  anomias,  &c. 

"  Fossil  bones  have  been  dug  up  in 
various  parts  in  Upper  Louisiana.  At  a 
salt  lick,  three  miles  from  the  Merrimac 
River,  and  twelve  from  St.  Louis,  several 
bones  have  been  dibcovered,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  same  species  of  Mam- 
moth as  those  found  on  the  Ohio  and  in 
Orange  County,  State  of  New  York. 
I  have  (adds  our  author),  frequently 
been  informed  of  a  place  on  Osage 
River,  where  there  are  abundance  of 
bones  of  great  magnitude.  General  Clarke 
shewed  me  a  tooth  brought  from  the 
interior :  it  was  a  grinder,  and  belonged 
to  the  animal  mentioned  by  Cuvitr% 
called  by  him  Ma&todonte  avec  denU 
carree*.* 

As  it  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  natural  history  of  this 
region,  we  shall  merely  notice  that  its 
subterranean  geography  is  interesting 
and  extraordinary.  Vast  caves  in  the 
incumbent  rock  swallow  up  streams 
which  never  revisit  the  upper  earth  :  in 
'  many  parts  there  are  chasms  called  "  Sink- 
holes" from  30  to  more  than  200  yards 
in  diameter,  and  diminishing  towards  the 
bottom  like  an  inverted  cone ;  and  in 
these  trees  grow,  and  the  rushing  of  waters 
is  heard.  In  the  caves  abundauce  of 
nitre  is  generated ;  three  men  by  simply 
lixivating  the  soil,  have  made  lOOlbs.  of 
salt  petre  in  a  day.  A  bed  of  coal  in  the 
Illinois  territory  was  so  completely  on 
the  surface,  that  having  accidentally 
caught  fire  it  burnt  for  several  months 
in  1810:  the  lead  mines  of  St.  Genevieve 
have    been   successfully  wrought  since 

ma. 


In  descending  the  river  from  St  I<ouis 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, our  traveller  experienced  a  success 
sion  of  dreadful  shocks  from  earthquake. 
The  river  was  agitated  as  with  a  storm, 
the  noise  loud  and  terrific  On  land  tfnd 
water  during  seven  days,  the  party  sought 
alternate  preservation  from  these  tremen- 
dous convulsions ;  our  voyagers  were 
fortunately  preserved,  and  floated  down 
in  safety  to  the  lower  Chickasaw  Indians, 
whom  they  found  distracted  with  terror 
from  having  seen  the  solid  earth  riven 
open  in  many  places,  accompanied  by 
dreadful  phenomena.  One  of  these  per- 
sons accounted  for  the  earthquake  in  a 
curious  manner;  he  "attributed  it  to 
the  comet  that  had  appeared  a  few 
months  before,  which  he  described  as 
having  two  horns,  over  one  of  which  the 
earth  had  rolled,  and  was  now  lodged 
betwixt  them  ;  that  the  shocks  were 
occasioned  by  the  attempts  made  by  the- 
earth  to  surmount  the  other  horn.  If 
this  could  be  accomplished,  all  would  b» 
well,  if  otherwise,  inevitable  destruction 
to  the  world  would  follow.*9 

We  will  not  say  that  theories  equally 
absurd  have  not  been  maintained  by 
philosophers  nearer  home  than  this  In- 
dian sage. 

Amongthe  tribes  of  Indians  with  whom 
Mr.  Bradbury  came  in  contact,  a  rouU 
titude  of  curious  ceremonies  and  customs 
were  observed.  It  is  common  to  them 
all  to  devote  their  clothes  to  the  Mcdecinc, 
or  Great  Spirit,  when  any  cause  render* 
them  furious,  and  to  rnsh  forth  with  their 
tomahawks  in  their  hand,  destroying  all 
they  meet.  This  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  running  a  muck,  in  the  eastern 
world. 

A  peculiar  custom  of  the  Aricaras  is 
to  have  "  A  sacred  lodge  in  the  centre 
of  the  largest  village.  This  is  called  the 
Medecine  Lodge,  and  in  one  particular 
corresponds  with  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Jews,  as  no  blood  is  on  any  account 
whatever  to  .be  spilled  within  it,  not  even 
that  of  an  enemy ;  nor  is  any  one,  hav- 
ing taken  refuge  there,  to  be  forced  from 
it.  This  lodge  is  also  the  general  place 
of  deposit  for  such  things  as  they  devote 
to  the  Father  of  Life. 

Their  ideas  of  property  among  them- 
selves is  perfectly  accurate.  Their  chief 
riches  consist  in  horses,  which  are  ob- 
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tainel  from  the  nations  south  of  them,  will  serve  for  food.  That  an  may  bare 
the  Chayennes,  Poncars,  Panies,  &c.  who  an  equal  chance,  the  instant  that  any 
often  steal  them  from  the  Spaniards  in  rank  becomes  the  last,  they  rise,  and 
Mexico.  They  beliere  in  a  Supreme  flying  over  the  whole  flock,  alight  exactly 
Being,  a  future  state,  and  supernatural  a-head  of  the  foremost.  They  succeed 
agency.  The  great  Spirit  is  the  giver  of  each  other  with  so  much  rapidity  that 
all  good,  and  the  bad  Spirits  are  little  there  is  a  continual  stream  of  them  in  the 
wicked  beings,  scarcely  more  malicious  air,  and  a  side  view  of  them  exhibits  the 
than  onr  Fairies.  appearance  of  the  segment  of  a  large 

M  When  an  Indian  has  shot  down  his  circle  moving  through  the  woods.  They 
enemy,  and  is  preparing  to  scalp  him,  cease  to  look  for  food  long  before  they 
with  the  tomahawk  -  uplifted  to  give  the  become  the  last  rank,  but  strictly  adhere 
fatal  stroke,  he  will  address  him  in  words  to  their  regulations,  and  never  rise  till 
to  this  effect:  *  My  name  is  Cashegra.  there  are  none  behind  them." 
I  am  a  famous  warrior,  and  am  now  Mr.  Bradbury  states  that  the  honey- 
going  to  kill  you.  When  you  arrive  at  bees  introduced  to  America  from  Europe 
the  land  of  spirits,  you  will  see  the  ghost  are  increasing  prodigiously ;  they  have 
of  my  father ;  tell  him  it  was  Cashegra  now  penetrated  all  this  part  in  myriads, 
that  sent  you  there.9  He  then  gives  the  and  have  spread  so  much  in  common 
blow."  with  the  white  people  as  to  be  held  either 

Murder  is  punished  with  death,  the  as  their  precursors  or  brother  colonists, 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  murdered  acting  as  We  shall  close  our  observations  and  this 
executioner.  Cowardice  is  visited  by  volume  (entertaining,  as  we  trust  appeals 
degradation  to  menial  labour  and  the  from  our  review,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects) 
work  of  women.  In  some  tribes,  a  with  an  aquatic  adventure  more  sportive 
husband  has  a  right  to  bite  off  the  nose  than  the  earthquake.  On  returning  from 
of  his  Squaw,  if  she  commits  adultery !  a  visit  to  the  Maodan's,  our  author  says 
Suicide  among  the  Sioux  women,  and  — "  We  crossed  Knife  river  at  the  upper 
female  infanticide,  are  not  uncommon,  village  of  the  Mi  netarees.  The  old  Squaw 
though  it  is  generally  held  that  these  who  brought  the  canoe  to  the  opposite 
crimes  are  displeasing  to  the  Father  of  side  of  the  river,  was  accompanied  by 
Life,  and  will  subject  the  perpetrators  in  three  young  Squaws,  apparently  about 
the  land  of  spirits  to  drag  about  the  tree  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  came 
to  which  they  hang  themselves :  for  this  over  in  the  canoe,  and  were  followed  by 
reason  they  always  chuse  the  smallest  an  Indian,  who  swam  over  to  take  care 
tree  that  can  sustain  their  weight.  of  our  horses.     When  our  saddles  were 

We  shall  not  pause  to  select  a  descrip-  taken  off  and  put  into  the  canoe,  Mr. 
tionofa  Squaw  dance,  in  honour  of  a  Breckenridge  and  myself  stepped  it^ 
successful  expedition.  Many  of  the  and  were  followed  by  the  old  Squaw, 
Squaws  equipped  themselves  in  their  when  the  three  young  Squaws  instantly 
husband's  clothes,  danced  in  a  circle,  stripped,  threw  their  clothes  into  the 
and  alternately  harangued  in  praise  of  canoe,  and  jumped  into  the  river.  We 
the  warlike  deeds  of  their  lords;  nor  will  had  scarcely  embarked  before  they  be* 
our  space  allow  us  to  extract  any  of  the  gau  to  practice  on  us  every  mischievous 
entertaining  passages  relative  to  the  hunt-  trick  they  could  think  of.  The  slow 
ing  of  the  Indians,  and  their  mode  of  progress  which  the  canoe  made  enabled 
life ;  the  wonderful  habits  of  the  beaver  them  to  swim  round  us  frequently, 
and  of  other  remarkable  animals,  such  as  sometimes  splashing  us ;  then  seizing 
the  foetid  s^unk,  the  Columbo  migrato-  hold  of  the  old  Squaw's  paddle,  who 
rius,  fcc.  &c.  We  can  only  mention  re-  tried  in  vain  to  strike  them  with  it;  at 
specting  the  latter,  that  they  associate  other  times  they  would  pull  the  canoe  in 
in  prodigious  flocks,  covering  sometimes  such  a  manner  as  to  change  the  directiod 
several  acres  of  land  so  closely  as  to  hide  of  its  course ;  at  length  they  all  seized 
the  ground.  hold  of  the  hind  part  and  clung  to  it. 

"  This  phalanx  moves  through  the  The  old  Squaw  called  out  to  the  Indian 
woods  with  considerable  celerity,  picking  who  was  following  our  horses  :  he  im- 
up  as  it  passes  along,  every  thing  that  mediately  swam  down  to  our  assistance, 
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and  soon  relieved  us  from  our  frolick-  tween  the  Squaw  aod  the  Indian.    We 
tome  tormentors,  by  plunging  them  sue-  had  many  invitations  to  have  staid  to 
cessivety  over  head,  and  holdii  g  them  smoke,  but  as  it  was  near  sunset,  and  we 
for  a  considerable   time   under    water,  had  seven   miles  to  ride,  they    excu-  - 
After  some  time  they  all  made  their  sed  us/1 

escape  from  him  by  dividing  and  swim-  This  adventure  of  the  black  mermaids 
ming  in  different  directions.  On  landing,  would  make  a  whimsical  picture.  A 
by  way  of  retaliation,  we  seized  their  woman  and  child  of  this  tribe  were  re- 
clothes,  and  caused  much  laughing  be-  marked  for  having  brown  hair. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   PORTRAITS. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette,  Norember  1817. 
THE    RIGHT     HONOURABLE     HJBNBY    BRSKINB. 

NATURE  is  ever  various  in  her  to  the  abyss  of  misery  and  disgrace ;  the 
works.  The  Heavens  and  the  appearance  of  a  fatality  ruining  the  best- 
Earth,  the  world  of  Astronomy  and  the  concerted  plans,  or  of  a  chance  prospering 
Moral  world,  things  inanimate  and  things  those  most  hopeless  of  success ;  the  exalt* 
animate,  present  diversities  the  most  re-  ation  of  some,  the  decline  of  others,  the 
toarkable,  and  coincidences  the  most  cu-  changes  of  all,  have  been  ascribed  to  in- 
rious.  Contrast  and  comparison  meet  fluences  beyond  understanding,  when,  in 
us  at  every  glance ;  and  though  these  truth,  obvious  causes  might  have  been 
may  sometimes  be  fan\nful,  they  are  rarely  detected  in  the  production  of  ordinary 
destitute  of  the  quality  of  pleasing,  either  and  certain  effects. 
from  their  aptness,  utility,  or  imagination.  The  subject  becomes  mixed,  however, 
We  have  been  led  to  this  preface  by  sup-  when  we  see  nations,  classes,  or  particu- 
posing  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  may  lar  persons  advancing  by  a  sure  process 
be  traced  between  the  face  of  the  firma-  to  greatness.  There  is  a  heaven  in  the 
ment  and  the  disposition  of  human  genius  origin,  but  the  means  are  of  this  earth, 
on  our  sphere.  Now  we  observe  one  Talent  or  genius,  the  gift  of  God,  is  the 
sua  of  paramount  brilliancy,  and  now  foundation  ;  and  the  right  application  of 
one  mortal  whose  wonderful  powers  the  blessing  forms  the  superstructure, 
eclipse  the  race  to  which  be  belongs;  now  Thus  Athens  grew  sublime,  thus  Wel- 
a  cluster  of  glorious  lights  attracts  the  eye  lington  achieved  his  fame,  and  thus,  we 
above,  and  now  a  constellation  of  supe-  may  add,  the  family  of  which  Henry 
rior  beings  illuminates  the  globe  below  :  Erskine  was  a  member,  has  risen  to 
the  richest  congeries  which  we  admire  of  distinguished  eminence,  in  a  land  where 
stars,  is  but  an  Augustan  age  of  immor-  the  competition  is  so  high,  that  he  must 
tal  men.  be  greatly  endowed  indeed,  who  gains  a 
But  we  will  not  pursue  our  simile  fur-  foremost  rank.  Such  was  the  station 
tHer ;  it  is  enough  to  have  generalized  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  attained, 
that  idea  which  ha*  prevailed  from  the  Henry  Erskine  was  born  at  EM  in- 
earliest  ages  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  burgh,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1746, 
terras  of  the  science,  whence  it  is  borrow-  O.  S.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry 
ed,  have  been  from  time  immemorial  met-  David  Erskine,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
apborically  applied  to  mundane  affairs,  who  died  at  Bath,  December  1st,  1767s* 
and  mankind  have  thought  the  likeness  leaving  issue  David  Stewart  his  surviving 
so  supernatural  as  to  infer,  that  the  heav-  and  second  son  the  present  Earl,  Henry 
enly  bodies  not  only  corresponded  with,  and  Thomas.  Hereditary  talent  seems 
but  controlled  human  actions.  This  to  have  been  the  lot  of  the  three  sons  of 
wild,  but  beautiful  theory,  has  been  sup-  a  father  of  sound  and  cultivated  under- 
ported  by  the  destinies  of  peculiar  coun-  standing,  and  a  mother  eminent  not  only 

tries,  families,  and  individuals.     The  vi-  for  piety,  but  for  learning.* 

ciasitudes  of  fortune  raising  to  the  pinna-  .  Thl$  ]nAr  WM  ^  ^^  daughter  or  sir  Jtme. 

cle  of  happiness  and  honour,  or  sinking  2£Tffi^  *SJ^*,^  ^  *"*?"  (tho 

^-»        .~r  >  o    ineuuAc  author  of  the  Pol  meal  Economy,  and  vanM» 

2H      AtVEH BtJtf.  Vol.  2.  Jihor  works  displaying  the  derpeft  entditkuO. 
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It  was  the  good  fortune,  (for  in  the  rather  for  their  use  than  their  beauty, 
families  of  the  great  and  rich,  it  is  good  And  unquestionably  they  often  enabled 
fortune  so  far  as  intellectual  cultivation  is  him  to  state  a  fine  argument,  or  a  nice 
concerned,)  of  the  brothers  we  have  distinction,  not  only  in  a  more  striking 
named  to  be  the  younger  branches  of  their  and  pleasing  way,  but  actually  with  great- 
noble  house.  Their  education  was  com-  er  precision  than  could  have  been  attain- 
mitted  to  a  tutor  every  way  worthy  of  ed  by  the  severer  forms  of  reasoning, 
that  charge,  James  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow.  In  this  extraordinary  talent,  aa  well 
From  this  able  tuition,  the  three  broth-  as  the  charming  facility  of  bii  eloquence, 
era  were  transferred  to  the  University  of  and  the  constant  radiance  of  good  humour 
St.  Andrew,  thence  to  Glasgow,  and  fi-  and  gaiety  which  encircled  his  manner  in 
nally,  to  complete  the  course  of  study,  to  debate,  he  bad  no  rival  in  his  own  times, 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  and  baa  yet  had  no  successor.     That  part 

Henry  Erskine  was  called  to  the  Scot-  of  eloquence  is  now  mute, — that  honour 
tish  bar  in  the  year  1768,  when   in  his  in  abeyance. 

23d  year.  From  that  era,  till  the  year  The  character  of  Mr.  ErsltWs  elo- 
1813,  when  he  retired  from  practice,  he  quence  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  of  his  Noble  Brother,  (Lord  Erskine) 
profession— classical,  witty,  luminous,  but  being  much  less  dijjuswe,  it  was  bet- 
and  eloquent  In  the  course  of  his  le-  ter  calculated  to  leave  a  forcible  imprea- 
gal  career  he  held  for  several  years  the  sion  :  he  had  the  art  of  concentrating  his 
appointment  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  ideas,  and  presenting  them  at  once  in  so 
Advocates,  from  which,  party  politics  luminous  and  irresistible  a  form,  aa  to 
then  running  very  high  in  Scotland,  he  render  his  hearers  roasters  of  the  view  he 
was  driven  by  the  ascendancy  of  that  took  of  his  subject ;  which,  however  dry 
party  to  which  he  was  opposed.  He  or  complex  in  its  nature,  never  failed  to 
was  also  twice  appointed  Jjord  Advo-  become  entertaining  and  instructive  in 
cate,  namely,  under  the  Rockingham  Ad-  bis  hands ;  for,  to  professional  knowledge 
ministration  in  1783,  and  the  Granville  of  the  highest  order,  he  united  a  most  el- 
and Fox  Administration  in  1806.  Du-  tensive  acquaintance  with  history,  liters- 
ring  the  latter,  he  represented  the  Dunbar  ture,  and  science  :  and  a  thorough  con- 
and  Dumfries  district  of  Boroughs  in  Par-  versancy  with  human  life,  and  moral  and 
liarnent,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  can  political  philosophy.  The  writer  of  this 
state,  from  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  article  has  witnessed,  with  pleasure  and 
fact,  that  he  produced  a  strong  impres-  astonishment,  the  widely  different  emo- 
sion  upon  the  House,  by  the  speeches  tions  excited  by  the  amazing  powers  of 
which  he  delivered.  It  is  seldom  that  bis  oratory  ;  fervid  and  affecting  in  the 
the  oratory  of  the  bar  can. bear  transplant-  extremest  degree,  when  the  occasion  call- 
ing to  the  senate,  but  in  this  instance  the  ed  for  it  ;  and  no  less  powerful  in  oppo- 
eflfect  was  equal,  and  what  was  wont  to  site  circumstances,  by  the  potency  of  wit 
convince  in  the  one  place,  did  not  fail  to  and  the  brilliancy  of  comic  humour, 
carry  great  weight  with  it  in  the  other,  which  constantly  excited  shouts  of  laugh- 
In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at  the  ter  throughout  the  precincts  of  the  court, 
bar,  Mr.  Erskine  was  distinguished  not  — the  mirthful  glee  even  extended  itself 
only  by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  to  the  ermined  sages,  who  found  too  much 
and  the  gracefulness,  ease  and  vivacity  of  amusement  in  the  scene  to  check  the  fas- 
tis eloquence,  but  by  the  still  rarer  power  cinating  actor  of  it.  He  assisted  the 
>f  keeping  those  seducing  qualities  in  great  powers  of  bis  understanding  by  an 
perfect  subordination  to  his  judgment  indefatigable  industry,  not  commonly 
By  their  assistance  be  could '  not  only  annexed  to  extraordinary  genius  ;  and 
make  the  most  repulsive. subjects  agrees-  he  kept  his  mind  open  for  the  admission 
ble,  but  the  most  abstruse,  easy  and  in-  of  knowledge  by  the  most  unaffected 
telligible.  fn  his  profession,  indeed,  all  modesty  of  deportment  The  harmony 
his  wit  was  argument,,  and  each  of  his  of  bis  periods,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
delightful  illustrations  a  material  step  in  expressions,  in  his  most  unpremeditated 
his  reasoning.  To  himself  it  seemed  speeches,  were  not  among  the  least  of  hie 
always  as  if  they  were  recommended  oratorical  accomplishments.    In  the  most 
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rapid  of  his  flights,  when  bis  tongue  could  by  distress  ; — m  no  situation  of  his  life 
scarce  keep  pace  with  his  thoughts,  he  was  he  ashamed  or  afraid  of  discharging 
never  failed  to  seize  the  choicest  words  in  his  duty,  but  constant  to  the  God  whom 
the  treasury  of  our  language.  The  apt,  he  worshipped  he  evinced  Lis  confidence 
beautiful,  and  varied  images  which  con-  in  the  faith  be  profwsed,  by  kis  actions  ; 
stantly  decorated  his  judicial  addresses,  to  his  friends  he  w as  faithful,  to  bisene- 
suggested  themselves  instantaneously,  rnies  generous,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
and  appeared, like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  little  private  interests  and  pleasures  to 
in  complete  armour  and  array  to  support  what  be  conceived  to  be  the  public  wel- 
the  cause  of  their  creator,  the  most  re-  fare,  or  to  the  domestic  felicity  of  those 
markable  feature  of  whose  eloquence  around  him.  In  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
was,  that  it  never  made  him  swerve  by  writer  he  was  "  a  man  to  choose  tor  a 
one  hair-breadth  from  the  minuter  details  superior,  to  trust  as  a  friend,  and  to  love 
most  befitting  his  purpose  ;  for,  with  as  a  brother  :"  the  ardency  of  his  efforts 
matchless  skill,  he  rendered  the  most  daz-  to  promote  the  happinsss  of  his  fellow- 
zling  oratory  subservient  to  the  uses  of  creatures  was  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
consummate  special  pleading,  so  that  his  character ;  his  very  faults  bad  their  origin 
prudence  and  sagacity  as  an  advocate,  in  the  'excessive  confidence  of  too  liberal 
were  as  decisive  as  his  speeches  were  splen-  a  spirit,  the  uncircumscribed  beneficence 
did.  Mr.  Erskine's  attainments,,  as  we  of  too  warm  a  heart.  It  has  been  re- 
have  before  observed,  were  not  confined  marked  of  a  distinguished  actor,  that  he 
to  a  mere  acquaintance  with  his  profes-  was  less  to  be  envied  whilst  receiving  the 
aioual  duties ;  he  was  an  elegant  classical  meed  of  universal  applause  than  at  the 
scholar,  and  an  able  mathematician  ;  and  head  of  his  own  table :  the  observation 
he  also  possessed  many  minor  accom-  may  justly  be  applied  to  Mr.  £.  In  no 
plishments  in  great  perfection.  His  sphere  was  the  lustre  of  his  talents  more 
knowledge  of  music  was  correct,  and  his  conspicuous,  while  the  unaffected  grate 
execution  on  the  violincello  most  pleas-  and  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  benevo- 
ing.  In  all  the  various  relations  of  pri-  lent  smile  that  illumined  bis  intelligent 
vate  life  Mr.  E.'s  character  was  truly  es-  countenance  in  the  exercise  of  the  hospi- 
timable,  and  the  just  appreciation  of  its  tali  lies  of  the  social  board,  rendered  in- 
virtues  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of  deed  a  meeting  at  his  bouse  "  a  (east  of 
his  own  family  and  friends  ;  and  it  is  a  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul."  In  person, 
well-authenticated  fact,  that  a  writer  (or,  Mr.  E.  was  above  the  middle  size,  well 
as  we  should  say,  attorney)  in  a  distant  proportioned  but  slender ;  his  features 
part  of  Scotland,  representing  to  an  op-  were  all  character,  and  most  strikingly 
pressed  and  needy  tacksman,  who  had  expressive  of  the  rare  qualities  of  his 
applied  to  him  for  advice,  the  futility  of  mind.  In  early  life  his  carriage  was  re- 
entering into  a  lawsuit  with  a  wealthy  mariably  gracelul— dignified  and  impres- 
neighbour,  having  himself  no  means  of  sive  as  occasion  required  it ;  in  manner 
defending  his  cause  received  for  answer,  he  was  gentle,  playful,  and  unassuming, 
**  Ye  dinna  ken  what  ye  say,  Maister,  and  so  persuasive  was  his  address  that  he 
there's  nae  a  puir  man  in  Scotland  need  never  failed  to  attract  attention,  and  by 
want  a  friend or  fear  an  enemy  while  the  spell  of  irresistible  fascination  to  fix 
Harry  Erskine  lives  !"  How  much  and  enchain  it  His  voice  was  powerful 
honor  does  that  simple  sentence  convey  and  melodious,  his  enunciation  uncom- 
to  the  generous  and  benevolent  object  of  monly  accurate  and  distinct,  and  there 
it !  He  had,  indeed,  a  claim  to  the  af-  was  a  peculiar  grace  in  his  utterance 
fectioo  and  respect  of  all  who  were  with-  which  enhanced  the  value  of  all  he  said, 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  tal-  and  engraved  the  remembrance  of  it  in- 
ents  and  more  uncommon  virtues.  delibly  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.    For 

With  a  mind  that  was  superior  to  many  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Erskine  bad 
fear  and  incapable  of  corruption,  jegula-  been  the  victim  of  ill  health,  but  the  na- 
ted  by  undeviating  principles  of  integrity  tive  sweetness  of  his  temper  lemained 
and  uniformity,  elevated  m  adversity  as  unclouded,  and  during  the  painfully  pro- 
in  prosperity,  neither  subdued  by  pleasure  tracted  sufferings  of  his  last  illness,  the 
into  effeminacy,  nor  sunk  into  dejection  language  of  complaint  was  never  hea«* 
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to  escape  his  lips,  nor  the  shadow  of  dis-  ourselves  to  a  very  few  example*  of  Mr. 

content  seen  to  cloud  his  countenance  !  ErskieVs  lighter  vein. 

44  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  , 

,  •. »»  l    i     i    j  .1      r  j         iwraowrnj  op  Mooaai  avacmaoa. 

leaving  it,    he  looked  patiently  forward 

to  the  termination  of  his  painful  exist-       £  j  ^J?      hereon  dend- 

ence,  and  received  with  mild  complacen-        The  lyre  mu  i 

cy  the  intelligence  of  his  dinger,  while        For  we  htwe  o»d  j 

the  ease  and  happiness  of  those,  whose  bvmhaw. 

felicity  through  life  had  been  his  primary  o»*atUgh  hme*  *****  injmwiAbwu 

conatdecation,  was  never  absent  from  his  *nalMd»^rbowttfcatTnrtli«i>4J««k«amis 

thoughts.     It  is  said  that  Swift,  •&*  t"^****"*  ^^wfce-^k 

having  written  that  celebrated  satire  on  trying  htiiiiii  **m*mds*acmt**h*M  *  r 

mankind,  Gulliver's  Travel*,  Exclaimed.  * 

•_.,  j.        •  ,  .  rv    v  4NBCD0TB. 

while  meditating  on  the  rare  virtues  of<  -._,.-  .,  ...     .  ••  •    • 

his  friend  Arbutbnot,  ••  Oh !  were  .hare  .  The  f?»?w,n6  «Jecd?,te  »  *«*«# 
ten  ArbuU.no.. in  the  *orld.  t  wouW  <*»™*™»*  <>«  Mr.  Erskioe  s  wWI- 
bum  wy  book."-It  is  difficult  to  fern-  known  humourous  d.sposu.on:-^* 
template  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Erskioe's  *  t,,e,,,r'c.,,,  representation  ■*  Edmburgb, 
without  a  similar  sentiment.-without  a  F*"".™1*. /oun«  5oxcora^  chose,'° 
feeling  that  wei«  there  many  Erskioes  render  hun^f  conspicuous  by  suod.og 
one  should  learn  to  think  betir.of  man-  "£, "#e  "V*11!.0.  P"  ""  th~u6b*» 
kind.  The  general  Toice  placed  him,  ^  of  the  fif  ."«  of  the1.Puy  ?  h" 
while  lining,  high  among  the  illustrious  ""h*1*".*  wef«  »  fi^  ,0°  H,us  ,1°*M"t 
characters  of  the  present  age  ;  may  the  o*».»  confom.ng  to  the  usual  ^gul.tK.M, 
u  —li  ^^_  •  ik  *l  •  •  •  -  and  merely  represented  to  him  the  incon- 
humble  memorial  the  author  is  giving  to  _^  .  {.  r  .  ..  ,  ..  ^j. 
•u  m-  ^  u-  _  ui  •  u  j  ^nience  those  behind  him  suffered,  to 
the  public,  preserve  his  name  unblemished      , .  .  .        .,  r     A     .  • 

i       •  •  ...  .  which  he  pa  mi  no  manner  of  attentioa; 

by  mis- representation  till  some  more  equal  ]T        j"  .  i   '  T        *    a   vl  a  • 

]4  shall hand  it  down  to  posterity  as  a  *e  *ud,ew*  at.^1  began  f°Jf !*  f 
bright  example  6f  what  greaT  usefulness  ^"1^^  and  the  cry  of  turn  km 
extTaordinari  talents  may  prove  to  sod-  «*  b«*~  ■"J1™1*  *"J  af  not  would 
ty  when  under  the  direclioa  of  sound  "^probably  hsve  ensued  from  the  in- 
.*  .  .    •  ....      .  .  .  dignation  of  one  party,  and  the  tenacious- 

judgment,  incorruptible   integrity,    and      b     t  .        .      *7  j \      4  .         f    %. 
enlarged  oh*,     thro     *  ne**  other,  had  it  not  beeo  for  Mr. 

gea  pa  py.  g    wLq  laying  a  wager  with  a  gentleman 

Like  most  men,  whose  wit  procures       *    . .      *,  * .       •   , ,  b  .   .    . 

Al%        ^   . .  .  '     .        .  ••         r      near  him,  that  he  would  accomplish  the 

them  a  high  reputation   in  society   for  .  .  Y     , 

..  !•  u        ,      l-  u       j      ^  -ter  by  a  single  sentence,  stood  op 

those  accomplishments  which  render  so-        .     .  ,  7    .     .  P      lf  4     .     *  , r 

•  .  j  r  L*r  i  r        i  and  aduressing  himself  to  the  persons  who 
cial  converse  so  delightful,  for  a  long  pe-  r     •  ■•  -u      l  »• 

•  j    i       *    ii  .u    i?  .         j    •  were  forcing  compliance  on  the  obstinate 
nod  almost  all  the  boo-mots  and  jeux-  /         ?.      /...  .  •        , 

j»       ..    .      t  A_i  •    4l        _^u  ^        youth,  exclaimed,  "  leave    him  alone, 

d  esprit, circulated  in  the  northern  metro-  J,     ,/  •#    •       ?         t  ♦*  ,».. 

poliiwen.McribedtoMr.Erskine.  We  £«U/ffrof."'  *  uonl?  .a  T^\  ^ 

inight  collect  a  volume  of  his  happy  J**8'/.'  "7""^  l'"ghter  f?U°S 

..  *    . .        .„.  ..      ..     rv  the  exclamation  ;  the  efficacy  of  which 

thoughts  and  ttpressions,  without  trench-  immediately  testified    bv  the  duan- 

ing  on  those  of  doubtful  origin,  but  our       .  ,   .    . .    A  Jr.A      .    '     J  .  .■" 

^B.  .  4  ,    .    bf  •     .      .A  pointed  object  of  it,  whose  only  motifs 

text  is  too  serious  to  admit  of  much  suit-  r        j    •     *   ;  .l  '     .t- 

• ,       vec         i         *  j     v  i     :*  wap  a  desire  to  impress  tho«e  around  biro 

able  relief  from  pleasantry,  and  we  limit  ^  ft  ^  ^  ^T  ^h[oQ  ^  ^ 

m  *  tility. 

•  On  the  death  oThk  firtt  lady,  in  DMM,  he  married         But  we  have  given   enough  to  trifling 

lira,  Tornimii, the  widawar — Tnmbaii,  Bm|m  and  0n  this  occasion  ;  and  conclude  by  ap- 
t^TZl^Ul^Z^Jt  Plying,  from  the  greatest  of  the  Homao 
ha*  ut\  no  iMue,  but  two  mm  and  daughter*  of  bk  for-  \  Poets,  ss  bis  friend  and  brother  has  from 

mer  union.    The  eldest  ton,  who  succeeds  to  his  ea|ate(   the  greatest  Roman  Orator,  0D6  quotation 

(and  is  now  the  preeujnptivc  heir  of  the  ancient  Earl-   to  Qur  8ubiect— 

domofBuahanO  married,  in  1811,  tba  dot*  daughter  J 

«i* the  lata  Sir  Charlsn  Shialey.  Bmpahtmohmmmqm  tiaaH  laadweaa  ■»!■■■■ 
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NATURALISTS*  DIARY  fob  MARCH. 


From  u  Time's.  Telescope," 


MARCH,  though  cold  and  windy,  is 
generally  conducive  to  health. 
The  superabundant  moisture  of  the  earth 
is  dried  up,  and  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion is  gradually  brought  on.  The 
latest  springs  are  always  the  most  favour- 
able, because,  as  the  young  buds  do  not 
appear  so  soon,  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
cut  off  by  chilling  blasts.  Often  may  we 
say  with  the  poet,  in  this  and  the  follow - 
i  ng  month, 

Thou  tingerest,  Spring !  still  wintry  it  the  scene, 

The  fields  their  dead  tad  saplet  russets  wear ; 

Scarce  does  the  glossy  pUe*wrt  yet  appear 
Starring  the  sonny  bank,  or  early  green 

The  elder  yet  its  circling  talks  pot  forth. 
The  sparrow  tenants  still  the  eaves-built  nest, 
'Where  we  should  see  our  martin?  snowy  breast 

Oft  darting:  oat.    The  blasts  from  the  bleak  north 
And  from  the  keener  east  still  frequent  blow. 
SuKct  Spring ,  thou  lingerest !  and  it  should  be  so ; 

I*ate  let  the  fields  and  gardens  blossom  oat ! 
Like  man  when  most  with  smiles  thy  &ee  is  drest, 
*Tis  to  deceive,  and  he  who  knows  ye  best, 

When  most  ye  promise,  ever  most  must  doubt. 

The  melody  of  birds  now  graduully 
swells  upon  the  ear.  The  throstle  (tur- 
du$  musicus),  second  only  to  the  night- 
iogalein  song,  charms  us  with  the  sweet- 
ness and  variety  of  its  lays.  Its  head, 
baek,  and  *  lesser^  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  of  a  deep-olive-brown ;  and  of  cumbing  vetch,  and  honeysuckle  wild, 

^i       •  c  r  a      i   i+  n    All  undefined  by  art's  di  forming  hand. 

the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  is  yellow.  B«t  mark  tte  pretty  WMhiZff!  how  light 

The  cheeks  and  throat  are  mottled  With   And  quick  h»  every  inotion, every  note! 
frown  and  white  ;   the   belly  and  breast    How  beautiful  his  plumes!  hk  red-ringed  beud; 

are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  large  f- breast  of j>rown:audseehim.t«tchhi.^I>Kf-. 
black  spoto.  Throstles  build  their  nests  A  ^^  «f  golden  .poke.  u^em. 
in  some  low  bush  or  thicket :  externaliy,  Rooks  and  crows,  it  has  been  proved, 
they  are  composed  of  earth,  moss,  and  are  by  no  means  so  detrimental  to  the 
straw,  but  the  inside  is  curiously  plaster-  farmer  as  is  generally  imagined,  though 
ed  with  clay.  Here  the  female  deposits  many  of  them  still  commit  great  havoc  a- 
live  or  six  pale-bluish  green  eggs,  mark-  mong  these  birds,  and  use  every  means 
ed  with  dusk^spots.  From  the  top  of  in  their  power  to  frighten  them  away, 
high  trees,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  The  ordinances  of  nature,  however  in- 
year,  it  pours  its  song, 

Varied  at  his  plumes  j  and  as  hi.  plumes 

Blend  beauteous,  each  with  each,  so  run  bis  notes 

Smoothly,  with  many  a  happy  rise  and  ML 

How  prettily  upon  his  parded  breast, 

The  vividly  contrasted  tints  unite 

To  please  the  admiring  eye  !  so,  loud  and  soft, 

And  high  and  low,  all  in  his  notes  combine, 

In  alternation  sweet,  nveharm  the  ear. 

Fuu  earlier  than  the  blackbird  he  begins 
Bis  vernal  strain.    Regardless  of  the  frown 
Which  winter  easts  upon  the  vernal  day. 
VmtikfiKmi  flasVn.ni  aft  in  the  primrose  cup. 


He  warming  an,  awaits  the  sunny  beam 

That  mild  gleams  down,  and  spreads  oVr  all  the  grove, 

This  bold  and  pleasing  songster,  from 
his  high  station,  seems  to  command 
the  concert  of  the  grove,  while,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  poet, 

The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 
And  each  harsh  pine  (descendant  heard  alone), 
Aid  the  (all  concert,  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

The  linnet  and  goldfinch  join  the  ge- 
neral concert  in  this  moptb.  Goldfinches 
construct  very  ueat  and  compact  com- 
partments, with  moss,  dried  grass,  and 
rooU,  which  they  line  with  wool,  hair, 
the  down  of  thistles,  and  other  soft  sub- 
stances. The  females  lay  five  white  eggs, 
marked  with  deep  purple  spots  at  the 
larger  end:  they  feed,  their  young  with 
caterpillars  and  insects ;  but  the  old  birds 
subsist  on  various  kinds  of  seeds,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  thistle,  of  which  tbey  are 
extremely  fond. 

Sometimes,  suspended  at  the  limber  end  * 

Of  nlanetree  spray,  among  the  broad-leaved  shoot* 
The  tiny  hammock  swings  to  every  gale ; 
Sometime*  in  closest  thickets  'tis  concealed ; 
Sometimes  in  hedge  luxuriant,  where  the  brier. 
The  bramble,  and  the  plum-tree,  branch. 
Warp  through  the  thorn,  surmounted,  by  the  flowers 


comprehensible  they  may  appear  to  hu- 
man observation,  are  founded  on  princi- 
ples which  are  intended  for  our  universal 
good ;  and  the  subversion  of  them  is  only- 
calculated  to  draw  down  misery  upon 
ourselves. 

The  farmer  shoots  rooks,  &c.  and  bangs 
them  up  in  terrorem,  though  these  birds 
cover  his  fresh-ploughed  land,  not  in 
search  of  grain,  but  of  various  grubs  and 
worms  which  are  injurious  to  his  future 
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470  Usefulness  of  Birds,  Sfc. — Migration  of  Birds*  [vol.  * 

crop.     The  hedge-hog,  another  proserin-       Those  birds  "which  hare  passed  the 
ed  animal,  falsely  accused  of  sucking  winter  in  England  now  take  their  depar- 
cow8,  and  even  getting  into  their  udders,  ture  for  more  northerly  regions.     Tbe 
in  tike  manner    feeds   altogether  upon  field-fares  (tardus  pilaris)  travel  to  Rus- 
beetles,  cockchafers,  and   other  insects,  sia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  even  as 
which  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  agri-  far  as  Siberia.     They  do  not  arrive  in 
culturalist,  either  in  their  larva  or  perfect  France  till  December,  when  they   as- 
state.     Worms  and  grubs  are  also  the  semble  in  large  flocks  of  two  or  three 
food  of  the  mole ;  and  although,  in  his  thousand.     The  red-wing  (htrdus  t/u»- 
mining  process,  he  undoubtedly  overturns  etc*),  which  frequent  the  same  places, 
maoy  growing  plants,  yet,  be  is  probably,  eats  the  same  food,  and  is  very  similar  in 
upon  the  whole,  more  useful  than  injuri-  manners  to  the   field   fare,  also  takes 
ous  to  man.     In  short,  there  is  scarcely  leave  of  this  country  for  the    season, 
an  instance  of  a  proscribed  animal  that  Soon  afterwards  the  woodcock  (scotopax 
deserves  the  treatment  he  meets  with,  rusticola)  wings  its  aerial  voyage  to  the 
Superficial  observation  is  by  no  means  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  *  Yea, 
sufficient  to  justify  cruel  proscription.         the  stork  in  the  heaven  knotceth  her  ap- 
Many  years  since,  it  is  recorded,  that  pointed  times ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the 
the  farmers  in  Buckinghamshire,  most  of  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time 
whom  had  pigeon-houses  on  their  farms,  of  their  coming.9 — Jeremiah, 
calculating  upon  the  quantity  of  corn  con-       Milton  styles  the  feathered  race,  thus 
sumed  by  these  birds,  entered  into  a  mu-  divinely  taught,  *  intelligent  of  seasons;9 
tual  agreement  to  suppress  these  hordes  and  the  venerable  prophet  above  adduces 
of  plunderers;  but  instead  of  experien-   this  instinctive  and   invariable  observa- 
cing  an  increase  of  crop  in  consequence,  tion  ot  their  appointed  time,  as  a  circum- 
they  unfortunately  found  their  corn  over*  stance  of -reproach  to  the  chosen  people 
run  with  melilot  to  such  a  degree,  as  soon   of  God,  who,  although  taught  by  reason 
to  induce  them  to  wish  for  their  pigeons  and  religion,  'knew  not?  he  adds,  *the 
back  again.     By  examining  the  crops  of  Judgment  of  the  Lord.' — Jer.  viii.  7. 
pigeons,  it  will  be  found  that  these  birds       The  migration  of  birds,  which  is  corn- 
uniformly  prefer  leguminous  seed  to  the  mon  to  the  quail,  the  stork,  the  crane, 
cerealia.     Wheat  and  barley  will  not  be  the  fieldfare,  the  woodcock,  the  nightsn- 
toucbed  while  they  can  procure    peas,  gale,  the  cuckoo,  the  martin,  the  swal- 
beans,  or  even  the  small  seeds  of  the  tine-  low,  and  various  others,  is,  indeed,  a  ve- 
tare  and  melilot,  which  are  weeds  among  ry  curious  article  in  natural  history,  and 
the  corn.  furnishes  a  very  striking  instance  of  a 

•wo  t»b  caow.  powerful  instinct  impressed  by  the  Cre- 

st? wwy  urd,  whose  level  night  *tor.     Dr.  Derbam  observes  two  circum- 

Thm,  at  thedutky  hour  of  night,  stances  remarkable  in  this  migration  :  the 

Tcn*thro'thenrtway air,  firet  that  theae  untaught,unthinking  crea- 

Why  yet  beyond  the  verge  of  day  ,        ,.    ,  9*  .  6       f 

Is  lengthened  out  thy  dark  delay,  tUre9'  »hou,d   "OW  the   proper  UmeS  for 

Adding  another  to  the  boon  of  care?  their  passage,  when  to  come,  and  when 

The  wren  within  her  mossy  neit  to  go  ;   8S  a  I  SO,  that  SOme  should    COme 

Hat  hushed  her  little  brood  to  r*ct ;  w  hen  others  go.     No  doubt,  the  tempe- 

^.r°^d*rw'  "*ked  °»  **»•  rature  of  the  air  as  to  beatWl  cold,  and 

Has  cooed  hit  last  toft  note  of  lore,  ..     •  At     ,  .  .      .    . 

Andfondiyncstiesbyhisdore,  their  nalUral  propensity  to   breed  their 

To  guard  their  downy  young  from  an  inclement  sky.      young,  are  the  great   incentives  to   these 

Each  twittering  bin  and  busy  wing,  creatures  to   change    their    habitations. 

Ttwt ffits  through  moratag^huniid  spring.  But  why  should  they  at  all  change  their 

issdu-^ning nerhansso  late  habitations  ?    And  why  is  not  some  cer- 

1o  PhilimePu  enchanting  lay,  .    .        .  .      •       r        i    •        n  ,u     . 

Whonow,ad»amedto«ngbyday,  U,n  Plaoe    to   •»   found»  1D  al1  ^e  tefra" 

Trills  the  sweet  sorrows  of  her  fate.  queous  globe,  that,  all  the  year  round. 

Haste,  bird,  and  none  thy  callow  brood,  can  afford  them  convenient  food  and  ha* 

They  caU  on  Hwen  and  thee  for  food,  bitation  ? 

^'l^^t^^^Tl  The  "*™d  remarkable  circumstance 

Haste,  weary  bird,  thy  lagging  flight—  ■  ,  .        ..  .  ... 

It  is  the  chilling  hour  of  night;  18'  tnat  tDev  should  know   Which  Way  to 

Fit  hour  of  rest  for  thee!  steer  their  course,  and  whither  to  go* 
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What  instinct  is  it  that  can  induce  a  lit-       The  instinctive  attachment,  indeed,  of 

tie  defenceless  bird  to  venture  over4  vast  the  female  skylark  to  her  offspring,  often 

tracts  of  land  and  sea?  If  it  be  said,  that  precedes  the  period  when  she  is  capable 

by  thei%  high  ascents  into  the  air,  they  of  being  a  mother.  *  A  young  ben  bird/ 

can  see  across  the  seas ;  yet  what  shall  says  Buflbo,  *  was  brought  to  me  in  the 

instruct  or  persuade  them,  that  another  month  of  May,  which  was  not  able  to 

land  is  most  proper  for  their  purpose  feed  without  assistance.     I  caused  her  to 

than  this?  That  Great  Britain,  for  instance  be  educated;  and  she  was  hardly  fledged 

ahould  afford  them  better  accommoaV  when  I  received  from  another  place  a 

jioos,  than  EgypMhe  Canaries£pain,  or  nest  of  three  or  four  callow  skylarks.  To 

any  of  the  other  intermediate  countries?  these  strangers  she  contracted  a  strong 

What  lover  of  nature's  music,  but  is  liking;  she  attended  them  night  and  day, 

charmed  with  the  various  notes  and  mo-  though  nearly  as  old  as  herself,  cherish- 

dulations  of  our  English  singing  birds  ?   ed  them  beneath  her  wings,  and  fed  them 

Toe  sweetness    of   the    throstle ; — the  with  her  bill.     Nothing  could  interrupt 

cheerfulness  of  the  sky  lark ; — the  mel-  her  tender  offices.     If  the  objects  of  her 

lowoess  of  the  thrush,  building  near  the  regard  were  torn  from  her,  she  flew  back 

misletoe; — the  imitative  talent   of  the  to  them  as  soon  as  she  was  liberated, 

bull-finch  ;-r-the  varied  and  familiar  Ian-  and  disdained  .to  think  of  effecting  her 

guage  of  the  red-breast,  endeared  to  us,  own  escape,  which  she  had  frequent  op- 

from  our  youth,  by  so  many  agreeable  portuoities  of  doing,  while  they  remained 

associations ; — the    wood-lark,    priding  in  confinement.    Her  affection  seemed  to 

feerself  in  being  little  inferior  to  the  night-  deprive  her  of  every  concern  for  self  pre- 

ingale,  and  making  her  home  in  lair-  servation  ;  she  neglected  food  and  drink, 

ground,  under  large  tufts  of  grass  to  and  though  now  supplied  the  same  as 

shelter  her  from  the  cold ; — the  vivacity  her  adopted  offspring,  she  expired  at  last, 

of  the  wren,  forming  her  nest  with  dry  quite  worn  out  with  maternal  solicitude. 

leaves   and    moss,  among  hedges  and  None  of  the  young  ones  long  survived 

shrubs  encircled  with  ivy ; — the  solemn  her,  but  died  one  after  another ;  so  es- 

cry  of  the  owl; — and  the  soft  note  of  the  sential  were  her  cares,whicb  were  equally 

linnet,  building  upon  heaths  with  roots,  tender  and  judicious  to  their  preservation. 

and  among  thorns  with  moss,  and  sub-       The  melody  of  the  lark  continues  dur- 

ject  to  the  disorder  of  melancholy  i —  ing  the  whole  of  the  summer.     It  is 

Not  one  of  these  birds  breathes  a  single  chiefly,  however,  in  the  morning  and  eve- 

note,tbat  is  not  listened  to  with  pleasure;  ningthat  its  strains  are  heard  ;  and  as  it 

Happy  cMuaoaen!  chaunts  its  mellow  notes  on  the  wing,  it 

Tlut  luaDt  in  wood*,  in  mead,,  in  flowery  j»rd«^  j8  the  peculiar  favourite  of  every  person 

Rifle  the  tweets  and  taste  the  choic^t  fruits,  ,      ,  *~  iu*w      l        »•  e 

T«««i.ukthetoBiirow«r'»te.Te._«^    who  has  taste  to  relish  the  beauties  of 
.  ,  -  • . .    nature,  at  the  most  tranquil  season  of  the 

Among  the  numerous  songters  of  this  d        p^^uH-    ,t  &wn,    when  be 
month  we  must  not  omit  to  name  the         t  J; '-uLg  k:_u  » 

Early,  eheerflil,  mounting  terfc,  ** 

L%htVgentie  wsher,  Morning*!  clerk,  Ku  tramblmt^tllrimng--eesttsy  ; 

in  merry  notes  delighting,  And  lessening  from  the  A^led  sfcht, 

and  'bearing  up  its  hymn  to  heaven.'  Men*  into  air  and  Uquid  light. 

The  skylark  commonly  forms  its  nest  be-  The  lark  mounts  almost  perpendicu- 
tween  two  clods  of  earth,  and  lines  it  i&rly,  m,d  by  successive  springs,  into  the 
with  dned  grass  and  roots.  In  this  she  ajr>  wnere  it  frequently  hovers  over  its 
lays  four  or  live  eggs,  and  her  period  of  ne9t,  and  the  objects  of  its  dearest  affec- 
incubation  is  about  a  fortnight,  which  of-  tjons>  at  a  vast  height,  without  once  los- 
ficeshe  generally  performs  twice  a  year.  jng  signt  0f  tnem.  Its  descent  is  in  an 
Her  maternal  affection  is  extremely  iota-  oblique  direction,  unless  when  it  is  alarm- 
resting,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart.  ^  or  attracted  by  its  mate,  when  it  drops 
When  her  young  are  callow,  she  may  be  t0  the  earth  like  a  stone. 
seen  fluttering  over  their  heads,  directing 
their  motions,  anticipating  their  wants,  sothe.weetiar^highpoMinair, 

.  ,1  r    .     °   »  ,  Shuts  close  hit  pinions  to  his  breast, 

and  guarding  them  against  the  approach  u chance  hi.  mate*,  .hriu  cait  he  hear, 

of  danger.  And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
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47t  Destruction  of  Birds. — Garden  and  Field  Flowers.  [t#l! 

When  it  begins  to  rise,  its  notes  are  nighty  hag  not  formed  any  race  of  be- 
feeble  and  interrupted ;  but  they  gradu-  kigs  whatever,  without  giving  to  diem  aa 
ally  swell,  as  it  ascends,  to  their  hill  tone,  important  destination,  he  woeld  not  pro- 
and  delight  every  ear  that  is  enamoured  bably  be  so  anxious  for  their  des£nctk>a» 
of  nature.  It  has-been  Satisfactorily  ascertained  tbat 

For  nearly  three  months  before  Christ-  a  single  pair  of  sparrows,  while  their 
mas,  larks  lose  their  voice,  begin  to  as-  young  ones  are  in  the  nest,  destroy  on  aa 
semble  in  flocks,  grow  fat,  and  are  taken  average  above  three  thousand  caterpillars 
in  prodigious  numbers  by  the  bird-catch-  every  week !    At  this  rate,  if  all  the  spe- 
ers.     As  many  as  four  thousand  doaen  cies  of  small  birds  were  to  be  extirpated, 
have  been  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Dun-   what  would  then  become  of  the  crops  ? 
stable  alone,  between  September  and  Fe-       Frogs,  enlivened  by  the  warmth  of 
bruary ;  nor  are  they  less  an  object  of  spring,  rise  from  the  bottom  of  ponds  and 
pursuit  in  other  districts;  so  that  it  is  ditches,  where  they  have  lain  torpid  dur- 
justly  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  spe-  ing  the  winter.     The  smelt  (salmo  epor- 
cies  should  still  remain  without  apparent  lanms)  begins  to  ascend  rivers  to  spawn, 
diminution.     In  Germany,  such  quanti-  when  they  are  taken  in  great  abundance. 
ties  of  larb  are  caught  that  they  are  sub-       On  the  40th,  the  vernal  equinox  takes 
jected  to  an  excise  duty,  which,  accord-  place.     All  Nature  feels  her  renovating 
ing  to  Keysler,  produces  to  the  city  of  sway,  and  seems  to  rejoice  at  the  retreat 
Letpsic,  without  noticing  other  places,  of  winter.     The  sallow  (saUx)  now  en- 
no  less  a  sum  than  900L  sterling  a  year,  livens  the  hedges;  the  aspen  fpopmlm 
In  France,  larks  form  a  common  dish,  at  tnmula),  and  the  alder  (dmus  OeteJe), 
this  time,  at  almost  every  table.  have  their  flowers  full  blown  ;  the  laurus* 

In  this  month,  trouts  begin  to  rise ;  timis  (viburnum  tinus)  and  the  bay 
blood-worms  appear  in  the  water;  black  (laurus  nobUis)  begiii  to  opes  their 
ants  (formica  nigra)  are  observed;  the  leaves.  The  equinoctial  gales  ere  use* 
blackbird  and  the  turkey  ( meleagris  gal-  ally  most  felt,  both. by  sea  and  land,  a- 
lopavo)  lay;  and  house  pigeons  sit.  The  bout  this  time. 

bat  ( vespertilio)  is  seen  flitting  about,  Our  gardens  begin  now  to  assume 
and  the  viper  unooils  itself  from  its  win-  somewhat  of  a  cheerful  appearance, 
ter  sleep.  The  wheatear  (sylvia  xnan-  Crocuses,  exhibiting  a  rich  mixture  of 
the )y  or  English  ortolan,  again  pays  its  yellow  and  purple, ornament  the  borders; 
annual  visit,  leaving  England  in  Septem-  raezereon  is  in  all  its  beauty;  the  kttW 
ber.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  flowers  *  with  silver  crest  and  golden 
about  East  Bourne,  in  Sussex,  more  than  eye,*  the  daisies,  are  scattered  over  dry 
eighteen  hundred  dozen  being  annually  pastures ;  and  the  pilewort,  (ranuncuim 
taken  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  are  ficaria)  is  seen  on  the  moist  banks  of 
usually  sejd  at  six  pence  a  dosen.  ditches.     The   primrose  too    (primula 

In  many  places,  a  great  havoc  is  made,  verU)  peejw  from  beneath  the  hedge, 
in  this  month,  among  sparrows  and  other     A^mtndWkutchmrmmtl^Mm 
small  birds  by  the  farmer;  and  rewards     Are  winnowed  by  a  thousand  flattering  win*, 

are  sometimes    offered  for    their  destrUC-       While  all  the  feathered  raee  their  annual  rite* 

tion.     How  ignorant  are  the  generality     ArJem  b*^,  and  choose  where  best  to  bofld 

Afm«nt;«J  Af.u«:--  j  f  V'  With  more  than  human  skill ;  Mine  eauoov*  seek 

of  mankind  of  their  own  good !  This  or-     ^^4  ipot^  wbile  Mne  „  t^^ 

der  lUCludes  no  fewer  than  lorty  different       Scaree  ask  a  covert.    Wiser,  these  elude 
kinds  Of  bird3  which  do  not  eat  S  single       The  foes  that  prey  upon  their  several  kin*; 

grain  of  corn,  but  which,  in  the  course  of     Tho,e  to  *■*  hed|fe  *****  ^^  velTet  **** 
lb.  spring  and  summer,  devour  millions     SESZ^JTSSET-*. 

Of  insects  that  Would  Otherwise  prove  in-  The  verdant  shelter  of  the  hollow  stamp, 

finitely  more  injurious  tO  the  farmer,  that!  And  with  congenial  mom,  harmless  deceit, 

all    the    sparrows    that    haunt    his    fields  Constructs  a  safe  abode.    On  topmost  bought 

wan  (kail  »ai.  *;^^,  ~^_..  i      '  The  glossy  rm^  and  the  hoajrse- voiced  crew, 

Were  they  tei.  times  more  numerous  than  Ro^hy  the  storm,ereet  their  airy  neeta, 

tbey   are.     And  even    with  respect    to  The  •«*/,  lone  frequenter  of  the  grove 

sparrows,  which  are  certainly,  in  some  Wfr**Tantpinc*t  in  solemn  depth  of  ■hade 

measure,  injurious  to  the  crops  were  the  FhMU  "* ;  or  *"w  u*  hM7H  ,hilfcia*  lcaTei» 

farmer  Piously  «o  reflect  that  the  Al-  \Zg&££2££Z2t 
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Tnib  from  his  spotted  throat  *  powerful  strain,      Hebride?,and  other  isles  of  NorthBntain, 

And  scorns  tne humbler  quire.    The  ter*  too  ask*  make  thejf  negtg   aQ(i  jay  tnejr  eggg. 

^a» ttaa*       w.  *u  «»**•» .  mm 

SoncfterofheoTen!  whototheiojuuehkp  '  Elegy  on  the  approach  qj  Spring,    oy 

Fours  forth,  as  earth  ne'er  ewna,   Within  the  hedge  Jonn  Scotf,  of  Am  WelL 
The  tparfw  leys  her  sky-stained  eggs.    Theborn 

Wkheoreio'er  pendent,  holds  die  chattering  tribe5  8tOT^mtohl!WWitll  .Hhb  train  tettorw, 
Secret  the  feme*  seek,  the  tangled  copse:  And  cheerful  ikies  and  Hmpid  streams  am  seen  % 

The  white  *»/  seeks  some  antique  ruined  wall,  xy  ek^^tiny  alUge  deoorates  the  grore. ; 
Fearless  of  rapine  ;  or  in  hollow  tree.  Hewing  herbage  clothe,  the  fields  with  green. 

Which  age  has  eaverned,  safely  courts  repose  i  «««--.. 

The  tlne^^in  twofold  colours  eh*,  *«  lovelier^ccne.  ^'approaching  ~*2nk!m*  . 
Roofio'erher^^ne*wi*^  IM?^^fcnl,0^~^J^l>lif-, 

And rid^o^fornu  her  e.utiomsooor;  ^dreads  The^of  Wuty e^rale  shaU  wear, 
ThetmJoued^orpo«ei^W>t;«r^e  The  voice  of song  enliven  every  shade. 

Herseff;-with  craft  suspicion  ever  dwells.  O  Fancy,  paint  not  coming  days  too  fair ! 

*****      Oft  fin-  the  prossjiectsspriglitly  May  should  yield, 

The  leaves  Of  honey  Buckles  are  now  Bnh>i»uring  clouds  have  darkened  all  the  air, 
Heady  expanded;  »    Our   gardens,   the      Or  snow,  untimely  wfctened  o'er  the  fidd:  . 

buds oCthecherry-tree (jrrunus ceraws),  Bn^™*^"™%^*°" * 

.  ' ,     .  J  .  .      v  r    '        .     .  "*      The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  roice  of  song  , 

the  peach  (amygdalus  jterswa),  the  nee-  tf  ^oamy  ttettght  ^  htinan  „&&  ^oVr, 
tarine,  the  apricot,  and  the  almond  (pru*     evHi  remai  hours  glide  nmenjoyed  along. 

71US  armeniaca),  are  fully  opened  in  this   i  shun  the  scones  where  maddening  passion  raves, 

month.     The   buds   of   the    hawthorn     whorePridennd  Fotty  high  dominion  hold, 
(crategus  oxycantha)  and  of  the  larch-  ^~-,^'^^w^ 

r    •         i     •    *   l     •      *  j       0*0  prostrate  Virtue  in  pursuit  of  gold. 

tree  (pmubnx)  begin  to  open  ;  and  ^c^ytoe$Uiew^11Prtl^cdfldd, 

the  tansy  (tanacetum  tndgare)  emerges     T^rudc  gtone  ^  ^ ^^t  waii-flowersgey, 

OUt  of  the  ground  ;  the  daffodil  (psetldo-    The  elay-built  cot,  to  me  more  pleasure  yield 
nardnms)    in    moist   thickets,    the    rush       Than  all  the  pomp  imperial  domes  display: 


fjuncUS  pUo$USh   and   the  spurge  laurel  And  yet  eVnlw**,  amM  those  secret  shade., 

(dtpbnebureola) ^ found  i.  wood*  are  JE^^SSSE*' 

nOW  in    bloom.       1  be  common    WbltlOW       And  Death's  dread  dart  is  eve*  in  my  sight. 

grass  (draba  verna)  on  old  walls ;  the  ^ry^  ^^  sun.  to  genial  showers  succeed, 

yellow  Alpine  whitlow  grass  (draba  air       (The  air  aUmildness,  and  the  earth  all  bloom);  , 

zoides)    On    maritime     rocks;     and     the  While  herd,  and  flock,  range  .porttveoVg  then>ead, 

mountain  pepperwortC  lepidum  petraum)     Cr**  *e  iweet  ***  ^""^  **"*  ****** 

among  limestone  rocks,  flower  in  March.  °  whv  ■>«  *w^f"  T*  ?**  Uft  ? 

„,.*  .    •   i   A  ^    •  i       j       -    v    u   j         To  taste  the  bibs  inferior  beuigs  boast? 

The  sweet  Violet  (mola  odorata)  sheds  0  why  this  fate,  that  fear  and  pain  divide 
its  delicious  perfumes  in  this  mOOth.    «•  Hi*  few  short  hours  on  earth's  delightful  coast?  ' 

Though  the  striped  tulip,  and  the  bhishing  roar,  Ah  eea*-im  more  of  Province  eompiain! 
The  prtyauUuu  broad,  with  golden  eye,  Th  sense  of  guilt  that  wakes  the  mind  to  wee. 

The  full  coroaton,  and  the  lily  tall,  Gives  force  to  fear,  adds  energy  to  pain, 
Display  their  beauties  on  the  gay  parterre.  And  palls  each  joy  by  Heaven  indolged  below : 

In  eorty  gardens,  where  th'  unlicensed  feet  Why  else  the  smiling  infant-train  so  blessed, 
Of  rustic,  tread  not ;  yet  that  lavish  hand,^  Ere  ill  propenswn  ripen,  into  sin, 

Which  scatters  violets  under  every  thorn.  Ere  wild  desire  inflame,  the  youthful  breast, 
Forbids  that  sweet,  like  these  should  be  confined  And  dear-bought  knowledge  end.  the  peace  within  ? 

Within  the  limit,  of  the  rieh  man's  wall.-  As  *>  the  bleating  tenant,  of  the  field. 

The  gaonetS,  or  Soland  geese  (pelica-       A.  to  the  sportive  warblers  on  the  treea, 

mis  bassanus),  resort  in  March  to  the  ^^.^T^^^^^^^u^ 
'*  And  all  then*  days  and  all  thesr  prospect,  please. 

•  To  ,  Such  mine,  when  first,  from  London's  crowded  streets 

Wrapped  round  a  Vuegay  •/  Fiate* .  Roved  my  young  steps  to  Surry •  s  wood-crowned  hill* 

Dear  object  of  my  late  and  early  prayer  I  O'er  new  blown  meada,  that  breathed  a  thousand,  a  tUi, 
Source  of  my  joy,  and  solace  of  my  care!  By  shady  covert,  and  by  crystal  rilla. 

Whose  gentle  friendship  such  a  charm  can  give,  nUmMxvKnn„  lu^j^.^.n^t 

A.  make,  me  wi.h,and  tell,  me  how,  to  live !  O  happy  hours,  beyond  recovery  fled! 

TotheetheMu*  with  grateful  hand  would  bring  J™"*"  l  ^T  ^T  T^T* 

-m.— «—«.•     kmj     *  r.u    j     u.r  i       •  While  o'er  ray  mind  these  fioou:  j  of  thoughtatu  spread 
These  first  fiur  children  of  the  doubtful  sanng;  A.     ....     ,._.„    «»i*,      .-.       ^,        ^ 

#*-.     .u      e     i        *  •  And  veil  the  light  of  life's  meridian  ray? 

O  may  they,  fearless  of  a  varying  sky t  ^*  ' 

Bloom  on  thy  breast,  and  smile  beneath  thine  eye ;  Is  there  no  Power  this  darkness  to  remove  ? 

In  fairer  lights,  their  vivid  blue  display,  The  long-lost  joys  of  Eden  to  restore, 

And  sweeter  breathe  their  little  lives  away !  Of  raise  our  views  to  happier  seat,  above, 

3N      Athenetjm.  Vol.  3.  Where  lew  and  pain  and  death  shall  he  no  inert? 
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Yes,  those  these  are  who  know  a  Saviour*  love, 
The  long-lost  joys  of  Eden  can  restore, 

Aiul  raise  thdr  views  to  happier  teats  above, 
Where  fear  and  pain  and  death  shall  be  no  more : 

These,  gratefhl,  share  the  gift  of  Matere*  head; 
And  in  the  varied  scenes  that  reendthi 


(Minnte  and  beaatifal,  or  rode  and  grandX 
Admire  th'  amasinf  workmanship  divine. 

Blows  not  a  floweret  in  th*  enamelled  Tale, 
Shines  not  a  pebble  where  the  rivulet  strays, 


Sports  not  an  insect  on  the  spicy  gale, 

Bntchnms  their  wonder  and  iotas  their  prasi 
From  them  ev*n  vernal  Natvre  looks  more  far* 

For  them  more  lively  bees  the  ftddsodorn ; 
To  them  more  mlr  the  sanest  smile  of  Day, 

To  them  more  tweet  the  sweetest  breath  of  me 
They  fed  thebttss  that  Hope  and  Fhfcth  sanely; 

They  pass  serene  th'  appointed  hoars  that  hmm 
The  Day  that  wafts  them  tothereabns  on  high. 

The  Day  that  centres  in  Sternal  Spring. 


VARIETIES  : 

CRITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  HISTORICAL. 


JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT  8   FOLLOWERS. 
From  the  literary  Panorama,  Nov.  1817. 

THE  following  instance  of  horrible 
superstition  is  almost  incredible  in 
these  enlightened  times  ;  it  is,  however, 
well  authenticated  : — 

sAcnincnro  a  black  phk 
"  Tuesday  the  14th  alt  about  100  penonj,18 
of  whom  were  women,  calling  themselves  the 
followers  of  Joanna  Soethcott,  amembled  in 
the  wood  at  Forest  hill,  near  Sydenham  t  their 
parpose  was,  apparently,  some  act  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  following  account  will  give 
yon  some  idea  of  the  infatuation  of  these  poor 
delnded  people  :— 
On  arriving  at  a  spot  suitable  for  their  par* 

Kose,  nnd  bavins;  formed  a  circle,  they  began 
y  tinging;  nnd  prayer,  which  they  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  They  then  drew  from 
the  bag  a  small  live  blmck  pt>,  and  baring  se- 
cured its  legs,  the  women  divided  into  two 
companies,  and  each  female  gave  the  animal 
nhie  distinct  blows  on  the  head  with  a  chop- 
per. This  done^the  men  proceeded  to  beat  it 
with  poles,  sticks,  dec  till  it  was  qoite  dead  s 
they  bound  it  with  a  strong  iron  chain,  and 
having  hoisted  it  ap,  they  placed  a  tar  barrel 
valtrneath,  and  with  the  aid  of  fhrse,  &c. 
tl>ey*toon  had  a  biasing  fire.  Having  done 
their  utmost  to  burn  the  pir  to  ashes,  they  scat- 
tered the  remains  over  their  beads,  and  tramp- 
led if  under  their  feet.  This  was  succeeded 
again  by  singing  and  prayer.  Upon  first  view- 
ing their  brutal  oeliaviour,  1  was  induced  to 
interrupt  them  i  but  considering  they  were  in 
an  act  of  religious  worship  (although  so  con- 
trary to  humanity  and  reason),  and  remember- 
ing the  religious  liberty  it  u  my  privilege  Cb 
*nj°y*  I  deemed  it  right  they  should  enjoy  the 
same.  Being  anxious,  however,  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremony  that  had  been  per- 
formed. I  addressed  myself  to  one  who  seemed 
a  principal  speaker,  but  whose  profession  in 
lire  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  journeyman  black- 
smith |  I  told  him  1  feared  Utfev  were  In  great 
ermr,and  expressed  a  wish  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  open  their  eyes  to  understand  the 
trnth.  I  was  immediately  surrounded,  and  re- 
quested to  state  what  I  considered  the  truth, 
and  where  they  erred.  I  begged  first  to  have 
their  explanation  of  what  1  had  seen ;  and  was 
Informed  they  had  copied  from  the  Scriptures 
11 15  verses,  which  prove  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
trines. **  The  daughter  of  Zion"  (as  they  call 
Joanna)  is  gone  to  heaven,  they  said,  till  the 
coming  of  the  Shi  lob  ;  and  as  types  and  shad- 
ows were  used  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as 


figures  of  our  Saviour,  so  the  miradea  he  per- 
formed were  only  types  of  the  Saitoh  they  ex- 
pect.   I  then  foona  that  the  burning  of  the  pir. 
was,  la  other  words,  the  burning  and  btndmr 
of  Satan,  and  intended  the  miracle  an  the  8n 
of  Luke,  so  that  that  morning   their  prophet 
had  cast  the  evil  spirit  out  of  each  of  their 
hearts,  and  it  had  entered  the  swine. — Varies* 
other  absurdities  were  related  to  nae,  which  it 
would  be  only  wasting  time  to  mention  : 
bearing  all  they  had  to  say,  I  eodemvou 
point  out  their  errors  front  Scripuare, 
direct  their  attention  to  that  Almighty  Su 
whose  is  the  ooly  name  given  under  Heavca 
by  which  men  can  be  saved ;  nnd  pointed  ant 
the  danger  I  apprehended  they  were  in.    Bat 
they  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  with    branches 
in  their  hands,  and  bows  of  ribands  on  their 
breasts,  returned  towards  London,  trinanphsar, 
in  their  folly.  They  all  consisted  of  poor  wott- 
ing men,  and  the  man  they  called  their  Proph- 
et, or  the  shadow  of  the  Suiloh,  w  .is  in  appear- 


ance  a  discharged  i 


**J. 


From  the  Monthly  Magazine,  Oct.  Itl7. 
GOTHIC   THEATRES. 

Forsyth,  in  his  Italian  Tout  thus  cri- 
ticises the  opera-house  at  Caeerta:— 
"  The  theatre  is  perhaps  too  splendid  for 
its  own  exhibitions.  Its  form  is  the  usual 
horse-shoe,  encircled  with  grand  alabas- 
ter coluraaj :  but  columns  of  the  Greek 
orders  are  generally  too  many  for  sepa- 
rating such  pigeon-holes  as  play-house 
boxes; — their  shafts  incommode  the 
cooped  spectators,  and  their  capitals  ob- 
struct his  view.  Would  not  the  Gothic 
enter  more  intimately  mto  the  minute  di- 
visions of  a  modern  theatre?  The  Goth- 
ic excels  in  little  detail,  it  loves  little 
compartments ;  its  long  slender  shafts  are 
finely  formed  to  part  off  the  boxes,  its  fiat 
arches  to  surmount  them,  its  fan-tracery 
to  face  them ;  and  on  the  grander  parti, 
such  as  the  stage-front,  or  the  state-box- 
es, an  artist  might  pile  all  the  pinnacles 
and  enrichments  of  an  old  cathedra) 
throne.  A  theatre,  however,  is  the  only 
structure  to  which  I  have  never  seen  the 
Gothic  applied. 
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rroott*  **  MmtuyifafMiM.  moors  that  belong  to  my  lord,  I  ride  for 

ancient  Scottish  cusToif.  a  week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight  together 

Brantome,in  his  Vie$  des  Homme*  11-  without  seeing  house  or  harbour,  or  even 
lustres,  relates  that  the  Vidaroe  de  Char-  fire,  or  any  living  creature,  save  the 
tres,  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England  beasts  of  the  forest ;  then  am  I  content 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  obtained  with  food  dressed  in  this  manner,  and  I 
permission  to  visit  the  Highlands  of  Scot-  should  not  relish  it  better  out  of  an  em- 
land.  After  a  grand  hunting-match,  in  peror's  kitchen."  Thus  did  these  two  ride 
which  a  great  quantity  of  game  had  been  on,  talking  and  eating,  till  they  reached 
killed,  be  saw  these  "  Scotch  savages"  a  valley  in  which  was  a  very  fair  spring. 
devour  part  of  their  booty  raw,  without  When  Estonne  saw  it,  lie  said  to  Clau- 
any  other  preparation  than  putting  the  dius,  "Let  us  drink  here  of  this  bever- 
fieah  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  age,  which  God  bestows  upon  all  men, 
they  squeezed  together  with  such  violence  and  which  I  prefer  to  all  the  banquets  in 
as  to  express  all  the  blood,  so  that  the  England.1' 
flesh  was  left  quite  dry.    This  they  con-  r««  the  Moatbiy  m^sim. 

sidered  as  a  great  dainty ;  and  the  Vi-  vow  of  the  pheasant. 

dame  highly  ingratiated  himself  with  The  pheasant  and  the  peacock  were 
them,  because  he  partook  of  their  fare,  considered  as  sacred  birds  among  our 
In  the  old  romance,  La  tris  iUgatote  Gothic  ancestors;  and  in  the  age  of  chiv- 
Histoire  du  tres  noble  Roi  Perceforest  airy,  when  any  solemn  agreement  was 
(Paris,  1531,)  this  practice  is  described  made  at  table,  it  was  customary  to  vow 
with  great  naivetf  in  the  following  epi-  it  over  the  pheasant.  v  The  lady  of  the 
sode,  in  which  Estonne,  a  Scottish  knight,  bouse,  or  her  daughter,  carried  round  the 
who  has  killed  a  deer,  addresses  his  com-  dish  to  the  chief  guests,  and  each  pro- 
panion,  Claudius,  in  these  words  : —  nounced  over  it  his  promise.  At  Lille, 
4i  Now,  Sir,  eatas  I  do" — "So  I  might,  in  1463,  as  M.  de  St. Palaye  informs  us, 
if  we  had  but  a  fire." — u  By  my  brother's  a  nobleman  induced  his  principal  neigh- 
soul,"  cried  Estonne,  "  1  will  cook  for  hours  to  vow  over  the  pheasant  a  crusade 
you,  after  the  fashion  of  my  country,  as  against  the  Turks ;  however,  it  did  not 
it  befits  a  knight-errant."    Hereupon  he  take  place.  .^ 

drew  his  sword,  went  up  to  a  tree,  cutoff  the  golden  torques. 

a  branch,  which  he  split  very  deep,  two  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the 
feet  at  least;  then  placed  a  slice  of  the  works  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  cele- 
deer  in  the  cleft,  took  his  horse's  bridle,  brated  of  the  British  bards,  of  the  Tbr± 
and  bound  the  end  of  the  branch  so  tight-  ques,  or  golden  wreath,  worn  round  the 
]y,  that  all  the  blood  and  juice  spirted  neck  of  their  chieftains  in  the  day  of  bat- 
out  of  the  flesh,  and  it  was  lefftquite  dry.  tie,  as  an  ensign  of  authority,  as  well  as 
He  then  took  it  and  pulled  off  the  skin,  a  badge  of  honour,  and  a  mark  of  noble 
and  the  flesh  looked  as  white  as  that  of  descent.  Aneurin,  in  his  epic  poem  oa 
a  capon.  Upon  this  he  said  to  Claudius :  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Cattraeth,  writ- 
"  Sir,  I  have  cooked  the  flesh  after  the  ten  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
manner  of  my  country ;  you  may  dine  era,  describes  the  march  of  363  British 
daintily  upon  it,and  I  will  show  you  bow."  leaders  to  the  field  of  battle,  all  orna- 
He  then  strewed  salt  and  pepper  upon  the  mented  with  the  golden  torques — 
flesh,  rubbed  k,  and  cut  it  in  two  parts :  T#  c«ttnetk*  vale,  i»  fttttYfa*  row, 

one  be  presented  to  Claudius,  and  began  Twke  two  kmrfred  warnon  go ; 

to  eat  so  heartily  of  the  other,  that  the  m**wj  wu***m-ir  wmk, 

pepper  flew  out  in  clouds.  When  Clau-  ^^^^^7^^^ 

dius  observed  with  what  an  appetite  he  From  tke  goMca  cup  tkey  took,  ice. 

ate,  he  followed  his  example,  and  relished  cm/*  Ptm*. 

his  fare  so  well,  that  he  said  to  Estonne,  Lomarchus  Senex,  or  Llywarch  Hen, 
**  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  ate  meat  pre-  prince  of  the  Cambrian  Britons,  in  his 

rtred  in  this  fashion ;  but  henceforward,  elegies  on  the  loss  of  his  sons,  and  of  bis 
shall  never  more  tuni  out  of  my  way  to  regal  dignity,  written  about  the  year 
aeek  other  cookery.9' — "Sir,"  said  Es-  560,  asserts  that  be  had  four-and-tventy 
tonne,   ••when  1  am  on  Abe  Scottish  sons  ornamented  with  the  golden  char- 
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antipathies. — larochejaquelein.  country  teeming  with  recollections  suited 

rrom  tht  London  utmry  ouette.  to  his  ardent  imagination ;  be  then  visn- 

The  Journal  des  Maires  mentions  a  ed  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  lastly  Jerusalem, 
woman  who  is  seized  with  horrible  con-  the  principal  object  of  his  journey.     He 
vulsions  whenever  she  sees  a  serpent  or  afterwards  lam'  ^d  on  the  coasts  of  Afri- 
a  toad.     It  likewise  tells  the  story  of  M.  ca,  surveyed  the  spot  on  which  Carthage 
Charles  d'Escars,  Bishop  of  Langres,  once  stood,  and  returned  home  through 
who  fell  into  a  trance  at  every  eclipse  of  Spain  in  1807.     Soon  afterward  he  pab- 
the     Moon.       A  more    extraordinary  lished  his  Martyrs,  a ud  in  1811  VltiaS- 
iostance  of  this  kind  of  phenomenon  is  rnire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem*      At   last 
related  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  came  the  time  when  he  found  himself 
Larochejaquelein.  The  sight  of  a  squirrel  enabled  to  express  freely  his  hatred  to 
produced    on    the    intrepid    Henri  de  Bonaparte,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
Larochejaquelein  all  the  physical  effects  of  the  legitimate  monarch.     It  was  so 
of  fear;  the  hero  of  La  Vendee  could  early  as  the  beginning  of  April  1814, 
not  approach  this  weak  and  innocent  that  these   sentiment*   burst  forth  with 
animal  without    trembling.       This  he  equal  beauty  and  eloquence,  in  his  book 
himself  confessed,  though  he  smiled  at  entitled  De  Bonaparte  et  den  Bourbons ; 
his    own  weakness,  and  made  useless  of  which  a  prodigious  number  of  copies 
efforts  to  overcome  it.  was  printed  by  order  of  government,  and 
Chateaubriand.  which  had  an  incalculable  effect  on  the 
Chateaubriand  was  born  in  1769,  at  public  mind.     He  produced,  at  the  end 
Coraburg,  near  Fougeres,  of  an  antient  of  the  same  year,  a  work  which  was  re- 
family  in  Brittany.     He  entered  the  ser-  markable  from  the  prevalent  suppositioo 
vice  in    1786,  in  the  regiment  of  Na-  that  an  august  hand  had  iufluenced  its 
varre,  and  was  soon  afterward  presented  composition :  it  was  intitled  RtjUjciont 
to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.     The  Politique*   sur  quelques  Brochures  an 
army  having  revolted  at  the  beginning  of  Jour.     M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  been 
the    Revolution,    Chateaubriand    went  appointed  several  months  by  the  King  to 
over  to  North  America  in  1790,  and  an-  fill  the  place  of  French  ambassador  at 
imated  with  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  Stockholm :    but  he  had  not   departed 
of  nature,  wandered  with  infinite  delight  for  that  city  when  his  Majesty  was  ob- 
in  the  immense  forests  of  the  new  world,  liged  to  go  to  the  Netherlands  at  the  eed 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a  power-  of  March  1816.     He  therefore  accom- 
ful  impression  such  scenes  would  make  panied  the  Ring,  and  held  at  Ghent  the 
on  so  elevated  an  imagination  ;  and  it  station  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  owed  to  them  The  report  which  he  addressed  to  the 
much  of  his  singular  and  romantic  turn.  King  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  situ* 
He  lived  there  two  years,  returned  to  ation  of  France,  was  made  public  and 
Europe  in    1792,   and,   resuming   ser-  printed  even  at  that  time  in  Paris  with- 
vice,  was  wounded  in  that  year  by  a  out  any  impediment  from   Bonaparte's 
shell  before  Thionville.     This  accident,  police.     Immediately  on  his  return,  the 
added  to  severe  illness,  which  for  three  King  created  M.  de   Chateanbrimd  a 
years  kept  him  on  the  point  of  death,  peer  of  France  and  Minister  of  Slate: 
prevented  him  from  remaining  in  the  ar-  but  he  throughout  shewed  himself  aa 
nay.     He  then  went  to  England,  where  Ultra-Royalist,   and    chose    to    dissent 
he  experienced  all  the  inconveniences  of  from  the  change  adopted  in  September 
poverty,  but  became  intimate  with  M.  1816  respecting  the  mode  of  treating  the 
de  Fontanel  whom    he    bad    slightly  revolutionary  party.     His  publication  in- 
known  in  Paris;  and  it  was  this  enlight-  titled  De  la  Monarchie  selon  la  Ckarte 
ed  writer  who  first  encouraged  him  to  appeared  a  few  days  after  the  dissolution 
publish    his    Gent*  du  Christianisme,  of  the   Chamber  of  Deputies ;    it  was 
which  appeared  in  1802.     Anxious  to  seized  by  the  police;  and,  three  days 
add  still  farther  to  bis  stock  of  in  forma-  after  its  publication,  an  order  was  in- 
tion,  he  departed    for  Egypt  in  July  serted  in  the  official  journal,  purporting 
1806,  taking  his  route  through  Italy,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  no  longer 
and  travelling  through  antient  Greece,  a  to  bear  the  title  of  Mimstrt  cTJEtot. 
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the  literary  Gasette,  Nor.  8, 1817. 
THE  DEATH  SONG. 

VROJf  THE  AE4BIC. 

THE  current  was  against  as  and  as  we 
came  near  the  city  (Cairo)  the  wind  lolled 
almost  into  a  calm,  while  we  were  bu^y  at 
the  oar,  we  heard  some  unusual  sounds  on 
the  river's  side,  and  our  watermen  suddenly 
threw  themselves  on  their  faces,  and  began  a 
prayer.  A  procession  was  seen  in  a  few 
moments  after,  advancing  from  a  grove  of  date 
trees  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bank.  It' 
was  a  band  of  Btdauint%  who,  in  one  of  their 
few  ventures  into  the  half-civilized  world  of 
Lower  Egypt  for  trade,  had  lost  their  Chief 
by  sickness.  The  train  were  mounted,  and  the 
body  was  borne  in  the  middle  of  the  foremost 
troop  in  a  kind  of  palanouio,  rude,  but 
ornamented  with  the  strange  mixture  of 
savageness  and  magnificence,  that  we  find  not 
unfrequeutly  among  the  nobler  barbarians  of 
the  East  and  South.  The  body  was  covered 
with  a  lion's  skin;  a  green,  golden-embroid- 
ered flag  waved  over  it ;  and  some  remarka- 
bly rich  ostrich  feathers  00  lances  made  the 
pinar*  and  capitals  of  this  Arab  hearse.  The 
tribe  seemed  not  to  observe  our  boat,  though 
they  moved  close  to  the  shore ;  their  facet 
were  turned  tothe  setting  sun,  which  was  then 
touching  the  horizon  in  full  grandeur,  with  an 
immense  canopy  of  gorgeons  clouds  closing 
round  him  in  shade  on'  shade  of  deepening 
purple.  The  air  was  remarkably  still,  ana 
their  song,  in  which  the  whole  train  joined  at 
intervals,  sounded  almost  sweet.  Their  voice* 
were  deep  and  regular,  and  as  the  long  pro- 
cession moved  slowly  away  into  the  desert, 
with  their  diminishing  forms,  and  fading 
chorus,  they  gave  us  the  idea  of  a  train  passing 
into  eternity,  t  send  you  a  translation  of 
their  song  or  hymn,  such  a*  I  could  collect  it 
from  the  unclassic  lips  of  a  Cairo*  boatman. 

OUR  Father's  brow  was  cold ;  his  eye 
Gazed  on  bis  warriors  heavily  ; 
Pangs  thick  and  deep  his  bosom  wrong, 

Silence  was  on  the  noble  tongue; 
Then  writhed  the  lip,  the  final  throe 
That  freed  the  struggling  soul  below. 

He  died  ! — Upon  the  desert  gale 
Shoot  up  his  eagle  shaits  to  sail. 

He  died  !-~Upon  the  desert-plain 
Fling  loose  hit  camel's  golden  rein. 

He  died  ! — No  other  voice  shall  guide 

O'er  stream  or  sand  its  step  of  pride. 

Whose  is  the  hand  that  now  shall  rear, 
Terror  of  man,  the  Sheik's  red  spear  ? 

Lives  there  the  warrior  on  whose  brow 
His  turban's  vulture-plume  shall  glow  ? 

He's  gone,  and  with  our  Father  fell 

Thy  sun  of  glory,  lsbmael  1 

From  the  Maxuocript  Journal  of  *  late  traveller 
i*  Egypt. 
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IM»  Uw  IJtmry  Oasttte. 
IDYL. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  QEEEK  OF  M08CHTJS. 

(Frmn  an  unpaUiiAtd  volume  tf  Original  Peetry  and 
Translation*  J 

HEN  o'er  the  surface  of  the  dark  green 

vV  ith  gentlest  motion  steals  the  rippling  breeze: 
While  pleasing  tremors  agitate  my  mind, 
The  Muse  I  shun,  to  placid  ease  inclin  d. 
But  when  the  whitening  surge  like  thunder 

roars, 
And  the  enrv'd  wave  aloft  impetuous  soars, 
T  flee  the  terrors  of  the  troubled  main. 
And  turn  my  eyes  to  fields  and  woods  again. 
8afe  o'er  the  land  I  then  delight  to  rove, 
And  seek  the  shelter  of  the  shadowy  grove  ; 
Where  the  full  gust  a  constant  murmur  keeps 
And  through  the  pine's  close  foliage  whistling 

sweeps. 
F.vil  and  toilsome  is  the  fisher's  lot, 
The  luckless  tenant  of  a  fragile  boat : 
Doom'd  o'er  the  deep  to  take  his  dangerous 

way, 
And  oft,  in  vain,  pursue  bis  finny  prey. 
Mine  be  tbe  fate  to  link  in  calm  repose, 
Where  a  deep  shade  the  broad-leav'd  plane- 
tree  throw*. 
Near  may  a  rourm'ring  fount  my  senses  charm, 
With  sound  so  soft  the  rustic's  breast  t'  alarm. 


From  the  Monthly.  Ihfriew,  Oct.  1817. 

ANACREONTIC. 

[  From  a  volume  of  Poems  Just  published.] 

By  Arthur  Brooee,  Esq. 

TELL  me  not  bow  fair  she  seemed, 
Nor  how  her  glances  mildly  beamed, 
Nor  tell  me  how  her  bosom's  swell 
Warmly  rose  and  softly  fell, 
For  not  on  me  those  glances  turned. 
And  not  for  me  that  bosom  burned  % 
And  not  a  sigh  that  heaved  its  snows 
For  me  in  kind  remembrance  rote. 
But  did  a  sympathetic  flow 
Equal  in  either  bosom  glow ; 
Did  feeling  with  a  very  twine 
Connect  her  gentle  heart  to  mine. 
Oh  long,  my  friend,  would  be  thy  task 
To  answer  all  that  love  would  ask. 
Every  changing  charm  desiring, 
Every  word,  each  look  requiring, 
On  whom  she  bent  her  melting  gaze, 
Who  led  her  through  the  dancing  maze, 
What  chosen  wreath  her  temples  graced. 
What  envied  zone  her  form  embraced, 
The  hue  of  every  robe  she  wore, 
And  oh !  a  thousand  Questions  more 
That  long  indeed  would  be  thy  task 
To  answer  all  that  love  would  ask. 
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DIRGE 

OW  THE  FONEKAL  OF  THE 

PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 
By  J.  F.  M .  DovArroir ,  Esq. 

Mwntn  Gwyne4d-(Tkt  MeMu  •/  Kftk  WelnJ 

WeUhAif9harnm '     * 

FTIOLL,  Britain,  to)1 

Thy  knell  the  deepest, 
eace  to  thy  soul,* 
Fair  8aintf  that  deepest. 
Veil  thy  valour-btasoo'd  throat. 
Where  olive  rich  with  laarel  vuone, 
It's  flora's  now  with  willowrstrowo, 

United  oatioos  spread  them. 
Cambria's  triple  plume  of  snow. 
That  damVd  in  Jay's  elastic-flow, 
With  heavy  teardrops  glimmers  low. 
United  r 


4s   1 

Peai 


O'er  Albion's  bier 
M oaro,  while  ye  show'r  it, 

Her  roses  there, 
Both-fltjw'rand  flow'ret. 
Thistle,  bead  thy  blossoms  red ; 
Thy  pearly  dew-drops,  Shamrock,  shed| 
And,  neighbour  Lily,  bow  thy  /head, 

With  long  long  farewell  greet  her ; 
Drooping  wail  her  obseqeie?, 
Then  up  and  hail  her  to  the  shies, 
And  hope  another  bud  may  aite, 
Jiut  never  hope  a  sweeter. 

Oh  I  England's  rose- 
Ob!  bone's  presuming; 
Both  these  and  thos? 
We're  now  entombing. 
Mind  of  Freedom,  heart  of  Worth, 
To  glow  at  Altar,  Helm,  or  Hearth, 
With  all  that  promis'd  Peace  on  earth, 

To  thee  was  largely  given. 
When  on  high,  In  happier  day, 
We  lift  the  laudatory  lay, 
Or  blessings  on  thy  people  pray, 
We'll  think  on  thee  in  Heaven. 
JVoe.  1817. 


From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  October  1817. 

THE  BEE. 

Bv  Pro/ester  Smytv. 

THOU  cheerful  Bee  !  come  freely,  come. 
And  travel  round  my  woodbine  bower ; 
Delight  me  with  thy  wandering  bum. 

And  rouse  me  from  my  rousing  hour ; 
Oh  !  try  no  more  yon  tedious  fields. 
Come  taste  the  sweets  my  garden  yields : 
The  treasures  of  each  blooming  mine, 
The  bud,  the  blossom — all  are  thine ! 

And,  careless  of  this  noon-tide  heat, 
I'll  follow  as  thy  ramMe  cuides ; 

To  watch  thee  pause,  and  chafe  thy  feet. 
And  sweep  them  o  er  thy  downy  sides : 

Then  in  a  flower's  bell  nestling  lie, 

And  all  thy  envied  ardour  ply ; 

Then  o'er  the  stem,  tho'  fair  it  grow. 

With  touch  rejecting,  glance,  and  go. 

O  Nature  kind  1  O  labourer  wise  ! 

That  roam'st  along  the  summer's  ray, 
Glean'st  every  bliss  thy  life  supplies, 

And  meet'ftt  prepar'd  thy  wintery  day  ! 
C>o,  envied  go— with  crowded  gales, 
The  hive  thy  rich  return  await* ; 
Bear  home  thy  store,  in  triumph  gay, 
And  shame  cacji  idler  of  the  clay  i 


From  ike  Naval  Chronicle,  Sept  1817. 

We  aake  the  sVDowmf  extract  from  J**r**yae,  a  Ore* 
efca  Talc,  from  the  etcturt  pen  of  H.  OrnBy  Ugsrt, 
Esq.  Just  aaUished,  and  wish  owlbsnts  would  per- 
mit os  s»  give  ono  ftom  Mortar,  am  Asthma  Tote, 
oontaiaed  in  the  same  volame,and  eqaalymter- 
eitiaf. 

PHR08YNB.— a  ouuciau  TAia. 

GRECIA  !  though  oa  thy  heaven-deserted 
shore 
The  virtues  rest,  and  Freedom  smiles  no  more* 
From  Papblaa  groves,  and  Pindus'  beech- 

dad  head, 
Though  ev'ry  muse  and  ev'ry  grace  be  I 
Still  glow  the  embers  of  thy  fua'ral  pyre 
With  fitful  heat  and  momentary  fire  ; 


Still  from  the  ashes  springs  a  passing  flam 
Proof  and  memorial  of  thy  earlier  fame : 
Last  sacred  rays !  that  grace  thee  once  again, 
And  teach  the  muse  to  wake  the  living  strain. 

Thron'd  on  a  height,  above  th*  Albanian 
lands,  ^^ 

The  Grecian  city,  Callihete.  stands- 
Parent  of  hardy  sons  !  who  long  withstood 
The  rushing  torrents  of  the  Othmaa  flood  ; 
And  still,  protected  by  their  rocks,  retain 
Blessings  unknown  to  Grecians  of  the  plain. 
Moturban'd  soldier,  with  insulting  frown 
Stalks  thro'  their  streets,  nor  awes  the  trem- 
bling town : 
Respected  still,  th'  unviolated  right, 
Grecians  alone  possess  the  Grecian  height  s 
Still  their  own  archoos  role  the  little  stale. 
Improve  the  laws,  and  guard  the  city's  fate  s 
Still  the  loud  bell,  resounding  thro'  the  air. 
Proclaims  the  worship,  and  invites  to  pray*r  c 
And  Liberty's  and  Pleasure's  evening  ray 
Still  on  the  favour**  mountain  lov'd  to  play. 

Yearly  the  youthful  of  that  hardy  band, 
At  Summer's  call,  desert  their  native  land  ; 
Traders,  or  Sailors,  o'er  the  neighboring  main 
They  rove,  and  brave  the  danger  for  the  gain. 
Hence  wealth  is  theirs,  to  other  Greeks  un- 
known i 
Hence  ampler  minds,  enlarged  by  I 


from  the  Oeatlemw^  Hapitt 

Upon  *  Fly  tkmt /lew  into  a  Ladtfe  Eye,  a 
titers  lay  buried  in  a  Tear, 

IFrem  an  eld  Jatker—Qu.  wAs.*] 

F30R  envious  soul !  what  coetdst  thou  i 
In  taut  bright  orb  of  purity  ? 
That  active  globe  ?  that  twinkling  sphere 
Of  beauty,  to  be  meddling  there  F 
Ordid»t  thou  foolishly  mistake 
The  glowing  morn  in  that  day-break  t 
Or  was 't  thy  pride  to  mount  so  high 
Only  to  kit*  the  Sun,  and  die) 
Or  didst  thou  think  to  rival  all 
Don  Phae" ton  and  his  great  fall  r 
And  in  a  richer  sea  oforine 
Drown  learns  again  in  thine  ? 
'Twas  bravely  atm'd,  and,  which  is  more, 
Th'  hast  sunk  the  fable  o'er  and  o'er. 
For  in  this  single  death  of  thee 
Th'  bast  bankrupt  all  Antiquity. 

O  bad  the  fair  ^Egyptian  Queen 
Thy  glorious  monument  but  seen, 
How  had  she  spared  what  Time  forbids, 
The  needless  toU'riog  Pyramids  I 
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And  io  an  emulative  chafe 
Rave  heggMthy  shrine  her  epitaph  ? 
Where,  when  her  aged  marble  mutt 
Resign  her  honour  to  the  doit, 
Thou  migbt'st  have  canonised  her, 
Deceased  Time's  Executor  ? 

To  rip  up  all  the  Western  bed 
Df  spice»  where  Sol  lays  his  head, 
To  squeeze  the  Phoenix  and  her  nest 
[n  one  perfume  that  may  write  best, 
Then  blend  the  gallery  of  the  skies 
With  her  seraglio  of  eyes, 
F  embalm  a  name,  and  raise  a  tomb 
rhe  miracle  of  all  to  come, 
Then,  then  compare  it :  Here's  a  gem 
A  pearl  most  shame  and  pity  them, 
in  amber  drop,  distilled  by 
rhe  sparkling  limbeck  of  an  eye, 
*ball  daaale  all  the  short  essays 
Of  rubbish  worth  and  shallow  praise. 

We  strive  not  then  to  prize  Wat  tear, 
Since  we^have  nought  to  poise  it  here. 
The  world  's  too  light    Hence,  hence,  we  cry, 
The  world*  the  world 's  not  worth  a  fly. 


From  the  Literary  Gazette,  Oct.  M,  M17. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  CONVICT. 

CFram  the  Poem  just  pubUshed,under  the  above  tkJftJ 


Fsom  the  Monthly  Review,  Oct.  1817. 
Selections  raoM  the  Idyls  op  Gesicer, 

TRANSLATED  IUTO  VEME. 

IJtutfiuMUhcd.] 

To  those  who  love  pastoral  poetry,  anA  the  whole  gen- 

tie  etas  of  composition  connected  with  it,  these  *e- 

leeti«Maffbcd»i>ortionoftb*fflaTouriteentemio- 

meat.   One  of  the  best  attempts  in  the  hook  is 

THE  NAVIGATION. 

SMOOTH  glides  the  vessel  which  to  distant 
shores 
Conveys  the  lovely  nymph  my  heart  adores. 
Zephyr,  thy  freshest,  fairest  breeze  supply  : 
Around  the  hark,  young  Cnpids  hovering  fly  j 
If  on  the  deck  the  cooling  air  she  courts, 
Sea-gods!  delight  her  with  your  frolic-sports  * 
When  her  soft  eyes  decline  upon  the  sea, 
Tib  then,  ye  gods  1  roy  Zoe  thinks  on  me ! 
Prom  myrtle  labyrinths  that  fringe  the  coast, 
Pour  forth,  ye  birds  I  the  strains  ye  love  the 


MORN, sweetly  blushing,  leaves  her  dewy 
bed, 
Air's  thousand  tongues  her  welcome  advent 

teHf  -A.    j    j 

But,  hark,  from  yonder  mansion  of  the  deaa 
Why  tolls  so  dismally  the  village  bell  ? 

It  was  not  wont  thus  to  appal  my,  ear, 
As,  with  the  dawn,  I  oft  have  hajl'd  its  chime, 

Or  oft,  at  eventide,  have  ltngerM  near 
To  count  each  stroke,  that  mark'd  the  flight 
of  time. 

But  now,  through  wood  and  glen,  wtti  heavy 
sound, 
Itslong  doll  echoesload  the  morning  breeze. 
That  seems  in  sighs  to  ask  the  hills  around, 
«*  When  heardye  e'er  such  sickening  notes  an 
these?" 

For  none  before  this  pearefol  valeliad  known. 
Save  such  as  speak  the  fleeting  hour  the 
while. 

Or  such  as  summon,  with  their  solemn  tone. 
The  neighboring  hamlet  to  yon  sacred  pile; 

Or,  haply,  save  some  more  impressive  chime. 
That  greets  the  parted  spirit  to  its  home  ; 

But  ne'er  before,  through  long-remembered, 
time, 
Such  sound  as  this  had  left  yon  village  dome. 

But  hark  again !  it  is  the  convict's  knell,    f 
The  warning  voice  of  death — and  lo !   tis 

Now  chifd  of  sorrow,  quit  thy  prison-cell, 
Thy  cop  of  bitterness  to  drain  at  \bsL 

A' few  short  moments  make  thy  life  a  dream, 
Which  theobliviousdawn  hath  chased  away; 

Yet,  as  the  vision  flies,  perchance  a  gleam 
Shall  turn  she  coming  prospect  into  day. 


IUU91, 

By  whispering  breezes  to  her  ear  conveyed, 
Entice  my  Zoe  to  your  vocal  shade. 
Sea !  may  tby  slightest  billows  calm  subside  ; 
Ne'er  to  thy  shore  did  ocean's  god  confide, 
Ne'er  did  thy  waves  a  freight  more  precious 

D*ar» 
A  form  more  lovely,  or  a  face  more  fair ; 
The  sunbeam  on  thv  brilliant  plain  displayed 
Glows  less  resplendent  than  the  peerless  maid ; 
Not  Papfcos  Queen  could  rarer  charms  disclose 
When  from  thy  bosom's  glitf  ring  foam  she 

And  floating  radiant  on  her  silvery  shell, 
The   enchanted  Tritons,  fixed   by  Beauty's 

•pell, 
Forsook  their  Tnsh-crown'd  nymphs  and  coral 

caves, 
And,  lirht  disporting  on  thy  glassy  waves, 
The    Nereids'  smiles   and  frowns  disdainful 

viewed, 
And  plunged  in  ecstasy  her  course  pursued, 
Till  from  their  gaze  the  pearly  car  conveyed 
The   blooming   goddess   to  tb'  embowering 

shade. 
Report  mt  this  work  it  the  production  of  a 
\mdy  of  fashion. 


From  the  liter**?  Gazette,  Hov.  IS,  181T, 

If  Pulei  should  not  thin  week  favour  you  with  any 
of  hit  highly  poetical  strains,  perhaps  you  wool* 
have  room  to  insert,  in  your  interesting  paper,  the 
first  and  feeble  chirpings  of  *•  c»  T» 

THE  sparks  that  shoot  from  Beauty's  eyes 
Kindle  a  flame  within  my  breast,— 
A  flame,  as  bright  as  that  which  dyes 

The  clouds,  that  swim  along  the  West. 
'Tis  not  the  flame  the  lightning  flings 

In  livid  gleams  across  the  skies, 
Which  just  has  time  to  flash  its  wings, 

Then,  in  its  natal  moment,  dies. 
'Tis  not  the  son's  meridian  blaze, 

That  dries  the  mournful  night's  pearl  tears; 
Scorch'd  by  whose  hot  and  glaring  rays, 

Fair  nature's  face  a  languor  wears. 
O  no !  this  flame  is  clear  and  bright, 

(And  now  I  feel  it  in  me  born) 
More  like  the  pure  and  steady  light 

That  flows  from  Cynthia's  silver  urn. 
The  spark  was  struck  by  Beauty's  eyes, 

•Twa*  fann'd  to  flame  by  Beauty  breath ; 
Cberish'd  by  Beauty's  love,  'twill  rise 

And  higher  burn,  till  quench'd  by  death. 
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Poetry. — Translation  of  an  Ancient  Latin  Ballad.  [*©L.t 


Now  agonised  upon  the  earth 

The  hissing  reptile  lies, 
And  foams,  and  spits  his  venom  forth. 

At  length  exhausted  dies! 
"  May  Heaven  bless  our  gallant  knight, 

And  grant  him  length  of  days, 
Unfading  honours  ever  bright, 

And  never  dying  praise. 


7V  the  Editor  tfthe  European  Magazine. 

•SIR, 
The  following*  little  poesn  has  never  before  appeared 

in  an  English  dress,  nor  indeed  hat  the  original 

farad  its  way  into  this  country— it  was  pot  into  my 

bands  by  a  friend,  together  with  the  Latin  ovum  • 

script;  and  will,  I  doufeiso^  be  eossnVsteedu  curious 

and  interesting  document  by  your  literary  readers. 

m.A»n— — .  Thus  sang  the  shepherds,  with  delight ; 
But  who  shall  tell  the  fate 

_„_       .     ,  A    .  _     „  ,      ^        That  soon  befel  the  hapless  knight  f 

THEauctent  monament  of  U  Htt**>B»/e9       who  the«ad  tale  relate  } 
or,  as  it  is  now  more  generally  called  v  La  Tour  ,-    r.UK1-M.  M^.  u*a  t^.  ^.^j 
d'AiifergiHs^sitmUedinabe^tifsjlUroman.  ^^.^^J^^^r11"* 
tic  *pot  in  the  parish  of  fit  Sarfonr,  in  the    L^l^^JJfl^J^*^ 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  is  built  aponftn  artificial   An^T£.?^!i£5  JiRfS^  ***** 
mound  of  earth,  raised  tosuchdbetghras  to  be       Wag  hent  a*a,0,t  *"* ltfc* 
easily  distinguished  from  the  coast  of  Norman-  *Twas  at  thesHeot  hour  of  rest, 
dy,  while  it  commands  a  delightful  and  exten-       Unto  his  couch  be  crept, 


LA  HOGUE-BYE. 


si  ve  prospect  of  the  greater  nart  of  the  Island,  And  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast, 
which,  from  the  number  or  orchard-grounds,       * "  *~~    ~~'~  '  * 


As  fearlessly  he  slept. 


has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  forest.  The  TV  assassin  then,  with  wicked  speed, 
monument  ho*  been  kept  in  a  state  of  presenra-       "*~*      


tion,  and  the  grounds  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
planted  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  shrubs. 
The  incidents  related  in  the  annexed  little 


His  widowM  mistress  sought. 
And  thus  disguised  the  horrid  deed 
His  rauTiTrom  hand  had  wrought. 


Ballad,    are  with  some 
upon  an  old  Latia  snaouscript. 

HOGUE-BYE;  on    . 
THE  KNIGHT  OF  HAMBBYA-A  Rosnant*  Tale : 
TramlaUdfrtmtke  French  *»  R.  A.  D — ,  Esq, 

YON  Gothic  tow'r,  that  lifts  its  head 
Above  the  neigbbYing  wood* 
In  sad  memorial  of  the  dead, 

Records  a  deed  of  blood. 
Which  oft  the  swain  will  lean  to  hear, 

With  sad  and  downcast  eye : 
The  nymph  oft  shed  the  tender  tear, 

And  breathe  the  heart-felt  sigh. 
In  times  of  ancient  chivalry, 

When  Lnve  and  Glory  reign'd, 
And  knights  with  noble  rivalry 

Their  sacred  laws  maintain'd  $ 
A  dragon  near  this  peaceful  spot 

HadhVd  his  fell  abode; 
And  hapless  was  the  pilgrim's  lot, 

That  chane'd  to  go  that  road. 
Chill  horror  seized  the  country  round, 

And  froze  the  hearts  of  men ;  • 

As  oft  the  mangled  limbs  were  found 

Hard  by  the  monster's  den. 
At  length  the  Knight  of  Hambeya  came, 

Foom  ancient  Neustria's  shore, 
The  country  of  heroic  fame, 

Where-dwelt  our  sires  of  yore,* 
The  faithful  partne/  of  his  bed 

Implor'd  his  stay  in  vain ; 
He  vow'd  to  lay  the  monster  dead, 

Or  ne'er  return  again. 
For  fear  could  not  the  knight  subdue, 

At  danger  wont  to  smile; 
Bnt  prompt  at  Glory's  call  he  flew 

ToCesareVsf  Isle. 
Attended  by  a  single  page, 

The  dragon  soon  He  found  %  - 
His  eye-balls  fired  with  horrid  rage, 

And  grimly  gazing  round. 
Bnt  nndismay'd  the  knight  advanced, 
•  And  drew  his  well-strung  bow ; 
The  fatal  shaft  unerring  glanced, 

And  laid  the  monster  low. 

*  The  tsland  of  Jersey,  previous  to  the  conquest, 
composed  a  part  ofthe  Dukedom  of  Normandy, 
t  Cesarea  is  the  ancteut  uatae  of  Jersey. 


.  toe  usnexcHi  nwe  «0h!   i^a-fi^i  a  dismal 
variation,  grounded       AUs ,  rm  bofJnd  t0  ,"$, 


1**- 


And  much  it  grieves  me  to  reveal  i 

.What  rate  your  lord  befel. 
"  Beneath  a  hellish  monster's  grasp 

The  knight  resigned  his  breath ; 
Your  slave  received  his  latest  gasp, 

And  well  revenged  his  death. 
"  Now,  lady,  hear  the  solemn  'heat 

Of  vour  ezpiriug  lord ; 
•  Oh  f  bear,'— he  cried. —'th is  last  request 

To  her  my  soul  adored. 
"*  Tell  her,  the  fiend  you  nobly  slew 

That  robbed  me  of  my  life ; 
And  'tis  but  to  your  valour  due 

That  she  become  your  wife.'  " 
What  terror  and  surprise  now  fill'd 

The  wretched  widow's  breast ! 
Her  blood  became  with  horror  chiU'd, 

But  nought  her  lips  express'd. 
At  length  arrived  the  fated  time, 

The  nuptial  garlands  bloom ; 
Her  husband,  to  avert  the  crime, 

Forth  issued  from  the  tomb. 
Oo  her  accustomed  hour  of  rest 

The  grisly  spectre  broke; 
And,  pointing  to  his  wounded  breast, 

These  awful  accents  spoke. 
44  Oh  !  wife,  the  damned  treacherous  slave 

That  would  thine  honour  stains 
Thy  husband  did  of  life  bereave, 

His  wicked  ends  to  gain." 
He  said,  and  vanished  from  her  sight, 

Like  mists  of  morning  grey ; 
But  Justice  with  a  heavenly  light 

Beamed  forth  upon  the  day. 
Which  saw  the  wicked  traitor  seised, 

And  to  the  scaffold  borne, 
His  master's  restless  shade  appeased, 

His  mistress  saved  from  scorn. 
Beneath  yon  consecrated  mound, 

Raised  by  his  weeping  spouse. 
The  knight  was  laid  in  depth  profound, 

Within  the  narrow  house. 

Which  ceaseless  from  the  coast  opposed 
She  viewed  with  aching  sicfat ; 

Till  Death  at  last  bar  eye-lids  closed 
In  everlasting  night 


•• 
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Now,  tore,  released  from  earthly  care, 

Entombed  together,  rest 
The  fondest, — bravest, — gentlest  pair, 

That  ever  true  love  blest. 
Foil  oft  by  shepherd  passing  by 

Along  the  silent  vale, 


A  mournful  sound  is  heard  to  sigh 

Io  murmurs  on  the  gale. 
And  often,  to  this  very  day, 

The  simple  swains  Believe 
Their  flitting  ghosts  are  seen  to  stray 

On  the  green  turf  at  eve. 


REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES, 

INVENTION*,  IMPROVEMENTS,  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE,  NECROLOGY,  &C. 
From  tAt  Loadoa  Moathiy  Mtfuriaes. 


OO BEN  OV  SCOTS  RING. 

Tf  I E  original  diamond  ring  of  Mary  Queen 
of  8cofc,opon  which  are  engraved  the  arms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  quartered, 
.  said  which  was  produced  in  evidence  at  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  as  a  proof  of  her 
pretensions  to  the  Crowo*of  England,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Bmchford,  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  ,  Xbe  history  of  this  fatal  rior  is 
cur  ions.  It  descended  from  Mary  to  nee 
grandson  Charles  I.  who  gave  it,  on  the 
scaffold,  to  Abo**  uxon,  for  bis  son  Charles  IL 
who,  in  bid  troubles*  pajsued  it  in  Holland  fbr 
300/.  where  it  was  bought  by  Governor  Yale, 
and  sold  at  his  sale  for  3201.  supposed  for  the 
Pretender.  Afterwards  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  II  a,  Dakeof  Argyle,and  proba- 
bly from  Jura  to  tbe  family  of  Mr.  Blackford  f 
at  tbe  sale  of  whose  effects  it  was  said  to  have 
been  purchased  for  the  Prince  Regent. 

FREAKS  OP  FORTUNE. 

Died  at  Constantinople,of  coDsumption,aged 
about  ^0,  the  Sultana  Valide,  mother  of  the 
Grand  Seignior.  According  to  the  Mahometan 
usage,  she  was  interred  the  same  day.  The 
Grand  Vizier,  the  Ministers,  and  the  Digni- 
taries of  the  Porte,  accompanied  the  funeral 
procession.  Tbe  event  is  matter  of  jgreat 
affliction  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  was  most 
tentorly  attached  to  his  mother.  She  had 
never  exercised  the  least  influence  in  State 
affairs.  All  her  property,  the  annnal  iac  >me 
of  which  amounts  to  a  million  of  piastres,  de- 
volves on  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  Sultana 
was  a  Creole,  born  at  Martinique,  of  respecta- 
ble parents.  On  her  voyage  to  France,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  education,  the  mere  bad  vessel 
on  board  of  which  she  a  as  a  passenger,  was 
captured  by  an  Algerine  Corsair,  and  she 
became  a  slave  at  Algiers.  The  French 
Consul  offered  to  ransom  her ;  but  she  refused 
her  consent,'  in  consequence  of  an  old  Negress 
having  predicted  to  her  that  she  would  become 
one  or  the  greatest  Princesses  in  the*  world ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of  her  re- 
lations, she  persisted  in  abandoning  herself  to 
her  fatef^The  prediction  of  the  Negress  was 
singularly  fulfilled.  The  Sultana  is  said  to 
have  bean  t  beautiful  woman,  and  of  fascinat- 
ing manners. 

CAPTAIN  TTJCEET. 

The  late  Capt  Toe  key,  who  fell  a  victim  of 
the  expedition  to  Congo,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  Tuckey,esq.  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
On  the  breaking  nut  of  the  war  in  1793,  he 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  Suffolk,  of 
74go«*f  shortly  after  made  master's  mate, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  tbe  Spice 
Islands.  In  1803  be  was  selected  Co  be  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Calcutta,  of  50  guns,  which 
ship  carried  out  convicts  to  form  a  new  settle- 
ment in  New  South  Wales,  and  after  landing 
the  convict*  he  was  employed  in  various 
surveys  of  foe  coast,  which,  together  wUIr  his 

9D      A  tee*  bum.  Vol.  2. 


ac< -mint  of  the  voyage,  was  afterwards,  nab- 
lished.  Ou  the  return  of  Ibis  ship  to  England 
she  was  refitted,  and  ordered  to  St.  Helena  * 
bat  in  Srptember  lBO.i,  within  a  few  hours' 
sail  of  Cape  Clear,  he  fill  in  with  the  Roc  h  fort 
squadron,  with  which  he  maintained  an  un> 
equal  conflict  long  enough  to  enable  the 
In  di  am  en  and  convoy  til  escape.  The  Calcutta 
wus  takco  to  Roche  He,  and  ber  crew  were 
sent  prisoners  to  Verdun,  where  Captain 
Tnckey  remained  until  the  peace.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  promoted  to  be  a 
commander,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  select- 
ed to  command  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Africa,  where  he  died.  During  his  residence 
in  France,  he  compiled  a  work,  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled,  «*  Maritime  Geography." 

.      PATENT  BLACKING. 

To  fas  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
Sir,— Throughout  Europe  the  English  are 
ridiculed  as  the  easy  ana  willing  dupes  of 
quackery;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
in  this  country,  whatever  is  most  advertised 
will  sell  the  best,  with  very  little  reference;  to 
its  intrinsic  merit.  1  am  led  to  this  observation 
from  observing  the  injurious  effecis  of  all  the 
modern  liquid  blackings,  in  which  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  forms  so  leading  an  ingredient. 
It  very  soon  destroys  the  oily  property  in  the 
leather,  on  which  its  support  and  flexibility 
depends ;  and  prepares  it  for  the  absorption  of 
wet,  by  giving  it  a  dry  and  parched  surface, 
which  will  shine  with  little  trouble,  and  crack 
with  little  wear.    So  completely  is  the  oily 

Kroperty  in  leather  neutralized  and  destroyed 
y  the  vitriol  contained  tin  all  the  liquid 
blacking*,  that  the  upper  leathers  of  shoes  now. 
absorb  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  them,  and  wear 
out  sooner  than  the  soles. 

I  trouble  you  with  this  in  tbe  hope  that  some 
among  your  numerous  readers  may  he  able  to  '• 
communicate  a  receipt  for  making  blacking, 
which  will  communicate  a  shining  black,  pre- 
serve the  leather  instead  of  destroying  it,  and 
enable  it  to  throw  off  the  rain,  at  one  quarter 
the  expense  of  the  destructive  blackings  now 
in  general  use.  S.  D. 

POOD  PRBSCRVEO  IN  SEA  TOTAOES. 

A  new  method  is  now  proposed  for  that  im- 
portant object,  and  a  patent  obtained  for  it. 
The  principle  is  Pressure;  by  means  of  which 
the  double  object  of  space  and  preservation  it 
gained.  'The  inventor  is  a  captain  in  the 
Swedish  navy. 

ARTIFICIAL  CONOEtATION. 

New  theories  of  Chemi  tiy  and  Geology 
may  now  be  expected  to  »tart  up  from  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Professoi  Leslie,  whoso 
frigorifie  process  by  abtorption  surpass  in  • 
rapidity  ami  power  any  thing  that  evaporation 
can  produce.  He  ha*  lately  ascertained  that 
tbe  congealing  power  is  not  confined  to  th-i 
absorbent  earths,  particularly  the  porphyrttic 
trap,  but  that  oat mcal'n  capable  of  producing 
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the  same  effects,  by  spreading  about  two  quarts  Hill,  near  UvtrpooL    This  lady,  at  her  mk 

of  it  on  a  large  dish  and  putting  it  in  an  ex-  expence,  supports  a  Sunday  school  of  anomi  • 

haibted  receiver,  when  it  will  freeze  nearly  boys  and  40  girls  at  Cockerham,  and  a  simitar 

a  pint  of  water  in  a  few  minutes;  the  latter  establishment  at  Maghull,  seven  miles  from 

being  in  a  pot  of  porous  fartben  ware.  Liverpool.    She  has  likewise  a  daily  schist 

The  fact  itself  is  valuable  not  only  to  con-  and  a  resident  teacher  annexed  to  her  estate 

fectioners  and  private  families  at  home,  but  at  Edge  Hill,  where  from  40  to  50  poor  girls 

also  the  residents  in  the  hottest  clime*.    The  are  prepared  for  their  entrance  into  life  ;  aai 

absorbent  powder  recovers  all  its  qualities,  when  at  the  age  of  14,  she  interests  herself  m 

after  operation,  if  dried  in  the  sun,  or  before  procuring  them  situations, 

a  fire.  extraction  op  scat. 

the  atmosphere  at  different  seasons.  A  German  naturalist,    named  Wertnmer, 

M.  Theodore  de  Saussnre  has  published  the  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  light  a  power  of 

result  of  a  number  of  experiments  to  determine  extracting  their  caloric  from  bodies,  and  that 

the  relative  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  bv  this  theory  he  can  make  light  serve  for 

atmosphere  during  summer  and  winter.    His  obtaining  every  species   of  congelation.     It 

method  was  to  fill  a  large  glass  globe  with  the  is  to  this  action  that  the  formation  of  ioe  and 

air  to  be    examined,   and    to  put  into  it  a  hail  is  attributed.      Some  German  Journals 

quantity  of  bary  tes  water.  The  carbonic  acid  think  that  Werturner's  experiments  are  pre- 

m  the  air  was  determined  by  the  quantity  of  paring  a  revolution  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

carbonate  of   harytes    formed.      In   wiuter  loaves,  baked  1700  tears  ago. 

10,000  parts  of  air  in  volome  gave  a  mean  of  Italy. — In  the  rains  of  Heiculaneum  there 

4,79  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  10,000  meas-  nave  lately  been  found  loaves    which  were 

urcsofair.    In  summer  10,000  measures  of  air  baked  under  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  which 

Eve  a  mean  of  7, 13  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  still  bear  the  bakers    mark,  indicating  the 

10,000  measures  of  air.  quality  of  the  flour,  which  was  probmblV  are- 

meedlb-work  bt  machines.  scribed  by  regulation  of  the  police.    There 

A  Tyroliau  has  lately  invented  at  Vienna  have   also   been    found  utensils   of  broane, 

a  machine  for  Needle-work,  by  which  it  is  which,  instead  of  beiog  tinned  like  oars,  are 

said  every  kind  of  sewing  may  be  executed  well  silvered.     The  ancients  doubtless  pre- 

with  the  utmost  precision.    The  Emperor  of  ferred  this  method  as  more  wholesome  and 

Austria  has  granted  a  patent  to  the  inventor,  more  durable. 

Should  these  mechanical    perfections   make  extewt  of  the  universe. 

much  farther  advancement,  every  thing  in  the  Considerable  light,  without  a  jnm,  has  been 

world  will  shortly  be  executed  by  machines.  thrown  on  that  subject,  by  some  recent  obser- 

the  elephant's  trip  to  the  fair.  vatioos  of  Sir  W.  Herschell  upon  the  stars, 

The  elephant  formerly  in  the  menagerie  of  read  to  the  Royal  Society.     The  idea  which 

the  king  of  Wirtcmborg,  and  since  purchased  he  reasons  upon  is  the  probability  that  the 

by  a  private  individual,  recently  made  a  whim-  light  emitted  by  any  star,  in  its  effect  una) 

sical  escapade  on  his  way  from  Dresden  to  the  the  human  eye,  is  inversely  as  tnesqaareaT 


fair  of  Lcipfitc.     About  day-break,  he  sue-  its    distance,    when    compared    with 

ceeded  in  removing  the  beams  that  confined  heavenly  bodies.    Upon  this  principle  he  has 

him  within  his  moving    prison,    walked  off  drawn  up  a  formula  for  the  purpose  of  com- 

anofoerved  by  his  keeper,  and  quietly  took  parison ;     and,    if  the  assured   principle    it 

the  road  to  Pirna,  whilst  the  poor  keeper  and  correct,  it  thence  follows,  that  the  distance  of 

his  rara van  took  that  of  Lei psic.  Somej>easant  the  smallest  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is 

women  on  their  way  to  the  market  of  Dresden,  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  a  star  of  the 

a  observing  the  enormous  animal  moving  towards  first  magnitude, 

them^ind  having  never  before  seen  an  elephant,  But  that  is  a  trifle,  when  we  consider  hh 

ran  oft*  in  great  consternation,  abandon  ink  their  further  observations  upon  the  milky-way,  the 

k*  carts  with   provisions  of  various  kinds  tor  the  stars  of  which  it  is  composed,  being  at  least 

market.   The  elephant  came  up,  and  romforta-  900  times  farther  distant  than  stars  of  the  first 

A'  bly  regaled  himself  with  a  plenteous  break-  magnitude  in  the  Heavens.    The  human  mind 

fast  of  eggs,  bread,  butter.  &c.  which  he  selec-  is  lost  in  wonder  and  bewildered  by  such  a 

ted  w.th  great  taste,  and  even  some  economy  ;  calculation ;  yet  what  is  that  when  we  reflect 

for,  whilst  he  devoored,  be  took  care  to  com-  that  the  whole  of  Creation,  visible  to  as,  is  bat 

mit  no  waste.    The  keeper  soon  discovered  his  as  a  mote  in  a  suo-beam,   when  compared 

los* ;  came  back   out  of  temper  and  ont  of  with  the  existing  universe ! 

breath,  and  ea^ilv  induced  the  elephant  to  re-  inoustrt. 

tnrn  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  edifying  the  A  Cornish  Newspaper  relates  the  following 

good  people  at  the  fair  of  Leipsic.  praiseworthy  example  of  persevering  indastry, 

t  east.  and  of  the  benefit  of  attaching  small  pieces  of 

The  following  receipt  will  produce  barm:  ground  to  cottages :— Peter  Skewes  reskfesat 

— infuse  mult,  and  boil  it  as  for  beer;  in  the  Black  water,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes;    be 

mean  time,  soak  isinglass,  separated  to  fibres,  holds  a  small  tenement  consisting  of  about  an 

in  small    beer.     Proportion  the  quantity  of  acre  and  three  quarters  of  land,  the  soil  of 

each,  of  one  ounce  of  ismgla&sto  two  quarts  of  which  is  naturally  sterile.    This  is  divided  ia~ 

beer:  tiiis  would  suffice  for  a  hothead  of  boil*  to  two  nearly  equal  plots.     One  of  these  he 

ed  wort,  and  you  may  dimininuor  increase  plants  with  potatoes,  and  the  other  he  tilb  ca 

1  yonr  preparation  according! v.  After  soakiug  wheat ;  and  so  on  alternately,  every  year  ooe 
five  minutes,  set  the  beer  and  isinglass  on  the  of  bis  Title  fields  producing  potatoes,  "an*  the 
fire,  stirring  til)  it  almost  boils:  turn  it  into  a  other  wheat.  By  proper  attention  in  the  col- 
dish that  will  allow  beating  it  up  withasyl-  tivation,    be  has  on  an  average,  90  Cornish 

*    labob-whisk,  to  the  consistence  of  yeast,  and,  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  nine  of  wheat,  rae* 

when  almost  cold,  put  it  to  tb«*  wort.  season.     He  keeps  two  donkeys  which  graze 

ff-malf  benfvolfxce.  ou  the  neighbouring  common  during  the  sam- 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Lancaster  Gatetfe  mer,  and  are  partly  fed  on  the  straw  of  bu 

c    hold*  up  to  the  imitation  of  the  opulent,  the  wheat  w  the  winter;  with  tbaoe  he  carries 

benevolent  example  of  Mi&s  Mason,  of  Edge  coals,  &c.  for  his  neighbours,  aud  coUecti  mA- 
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"""if0 TJ*'*  !»»■*»*•    The  refuse  potatoes,  &c.  pain  deadened.    I  am  at  all  times  anxious  to 

enable  bun  to  feed  a  pig,  which,  with  fish  pur-  authenticate  instances  of  fortitude  ondcr  bodily 

chased  in  seamn,  affords  all  that  is  reonired  for  anguish— the   most  ennobling   and   decisive 

food,  in  addition  to  the  produce  of  his  fields  proof  of  the  superiority  a  human  soul  can 

and  little  garden.     In  this  way  has  Peter  maintain  over  its  earthly  tenement ;  and  have 

Skewes  passed  the  last  seven  years,  and  sup-  therefore   beeu  anxious  to  vindicate  the  reso- 

ported  a  wife  and  a  family,  now  consisting  of  lotion  of  Art  em  as  Sbutack. 

six  children,  not  only  without  parish  aid,  but  A  very  singular  proof  of  manly  firmness  was 

W  I?  ?  \e£ree  of  comfort  and  independence  of  displayed  by  a  Highland  gentleman  last  June : 

which  there  are  not  many  examples  in  his  situ-  —He  underwent  the  dreadful  operation  for 

°JU?  "fc»"r"e  never  wants  the  means  of  the  stone  without  ottering  a  complaint;  and, 

**k  8V,n$any  demandsthat  are  made  upon  him,  when  laid  in  bed,  requested  the  doctor's  leave 

whether  for  parochial  assessments,  or  for  sup-  to  sing  his  favourite  Gaelic  hunting  sopg.    The 

plyiog  the  wants  of  his  family.  patient  was  past  seventy  years  of  age  when  bo 

•               -cruelty  to  animals.  underwent  the  operation, and  in  six  weeks  was 

A  master  butcher,  of  Ipswich,  named  Beard,  angling  at  a  rivulet  near  his  house.    Let  the 

for  a  wager  of  101.  undertook  to  ride  his  hack-  scoffers  at  immorality  consider  how  invaluable 

ney  mare,  14  bands  high,  from  Ipswich  to  Lon-  is  the  hope  of  a  better  life !                   B.  G. 

*  °?A?    -  back  a^ain«  a  Stance  of  1SS  miles,  cocoa  ott. 

in  labours  1  The  barbarous  owner,  who  weigh-  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hoblyn,  of  Sloane 

ed  io  stone,  started  from  Ipswich  at  six  o'clock  Street,  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  has  recent- 

in  the  evening ;  he  reached  London  at  two  in  ly  been  introduced  io  this  country  from  the 

Che  morning,  rested  about  two  hours,  and  ar-  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 

n*i      ,nu"g      «>f  Ipswich,  and  within  half  a  this  oil  may  be  very  advantageously  employ- 

-H-     u      0WD  ho,we>  twenty  five  minutes  ed  as  a  substitute  tor  spermaceti  oil,  as  it  is 

w™ntbe  time  allowed,  when  the  poor  ani-  considerably  cheaper,   burns  with  a   clear, 


mal  fell  exhausted  and  soon  expired.  The  fol 
lowing  lines  were  printed  and  stuck  up  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  the  mm 
evening:—  i# 

Amanofkindneutokubeatt  i*  kind; 
But  brutal  actions  ihew  a  brutal  mind  : 
Remember,  He  who  made  thee,  made  the  brute; 
Who  gnre  thee  speech  and  reason,  form'd  him  mate; 
He  can't  complain ;  but  God'a  all-seeing  eye 
Behold,  thy  cruelty ;  he  heart  his  cry. 
He  was  designed  thy  servant,  not  thy  drudge  ; 
But  know-that  his  Creator  is  thy  Judge  i 

ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  POPULATION. 


. ,  flame,  and  is  free  from  smell  or  smoke. 
It  will  be  found  useful  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  candles,  and  the  finer  articles  of  per- 
fumery, and  is  likely  to  become  a  source  of 
great  revenue  iu  Ceylon,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance to  this  country.  Soap  made  with  it  costs 
about  ten  per  cent  more  than  tallow  soap. 

POISON   OP   VIPER*. 

Professor  Mangili  has  made  some  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  clear  up  the  question 
respecting  the  danger  or  innocence  of  the  poi- 
son of  vipers  when  introduced  immediately 
into  the  stomach.  Young  blackbirds  were 
made  tov  swallow  the  venom  of  three,  four, 


#  i  ne  corporation  of  Norwich  have  voted  a  »¥e*  ^d  six  vipers.    For  about  an  hour  they 

piece  of  plate,  value  25  guineas,  to  Dr.  Rigby  appeared  languid  and  heavy,  but  then  recov- 

and  his  lady,  as  a  memento  of  the  birth  at  ered  tneir  m5**1  vivacity.    One  of  the  assist- 

one  time  of  their  four  children:    the  event  is  a"ts  convinced  by  these  experiments,  swallow- 

•#5T  rfcordcd  in  tbe  city  books,  and  inscribed  ed  the  poison  of  four  large  vipere  without  be- 
witb  the  names  of  the  children  on  the  plate.—  >ng  •"  the  least  affected ;  and  the  venom  of  se- 
Ur.  Rigby  is  a  great  grandfather,  and  proba-  ven  lafKr  ^pers  was  taken  by  one  pigeon,  aivd 
oiy  never  before  were  born,  at  one  birth,  three  that  °f  ten  by  another,  with  impunity.  From 
great  uncles  and  a  great  aunt — such  being  the  otn«r  experiments  the  Professor  has  demon- 
relationship  between  the  above-mentioned  strated  the  error  of  Fontana's  assertion,  that 
parties  and  the  infant  son  of  John  Bawtree,  ^*e  &Ty  poison  does  not  preserve  its  venomous 
esq.  of  Colchester.  properties  longer  than  nine  months,  and  proves, 

_^      to                  roads.  that  when  kept  with  proper  care*  it  may  retain 

Mr.  Blaikie,  agricultural  steward  to  Mr.  *******  maDV  y<*ars. 
l/OKe,  of  Ilolkham,  has  written  a  letter  on  the  invasion  uy  insects. 
•object  of  road-making,  in  which,  after  ably  T6*  Empire  of  Russia  bas  been  threatened 
",M\,ssln£  tne  nner,tsof  concave  and  convex  ^uril,g  the  present  season  with  an  invasion,  in 
roads,  and  strongly  recommending  the  inclined  which  the  forces  altho'  not  so  formidable  as 
plane  in  their  formation,  he  maintains  that  those  employed  in  the  invasion  by  Bonaparte, 
«  e  ?oa<*9  °f  "ddled  gravel  will  be  more  ar*  not  less  numerous  and  daring.     In  thee  ir- 
efficacious  in  repairing  roads  than  six  loads  of  c,e  of  Mostock  immense  quantities  of  grass- 
nnriddled,   consequently    half    the  carriage  noPpcrs,  and  in  the  euvirousof  the  city  of  Bo- 
would  be  saved  by  using  the  former.  Dro  immense  swarms  of  Forms  destroyed  veg- 
BiGHLANn  firmness  etation.    Their  number  increased  like  locusts. 
T/iA*pa/«.^*i    xt    ,«.,    [m        9  every  means  to  destroy  them  was  attempted 

s£^?£lZi£ihcLMn'h>ly  Ma3ati™-  .  wlthow*  so^css ;  at  length  a  solemn  procession 

relativ^ I  SlwET  ^«av,.a' New  York,  was  made  and  holy  water  sprinkled.  The  next 

£1  /ifl  ?k^  ******  hav'n*  ^eDarated  day  a  cloud  of  ra?ens  and  other  birds  arrived, 

^oot  from  the  ancle,  to  extricate  ^imself  whoate  up  alt  the  worms  in  a  few  days ! 

t£T  ^^h^?H"IL!,,^end^    ^"l  a  EXPERIMENTS  WIT*  SUGAR. 

s^f '  2?CI*  we  toot  bad  beeu  imprisoned,  has  M.  Majendie  lately  fed  a  dor  upon  war 

fe^nMI?7tr?tt!,  a»  ^"'ous-as  excess  and  distilled  water.  7In  about  a  fortnight  H 

^^,Mrni.Ttob,A8,afPrndutb.T  funt:tio,»8  ^came  lean  :  on  the  twenty-first  day  an  ulcer 

ILT*  AJTJSr     I??  Wh°,,y  .TllfcIMit  *PP«"*  '***  the  centre  of  t&e  cornea  of  each 

£r^_s&ii^^  gentlemen,   who  have  eve,  which   gradually   increased,  penetrated 

nerved  with  the  peninsular ^army,  have  given  it  tfie  cornea,  an«L  the  humours  of  the  eve  ran 

as  their  opinion   that,  by.fimly  tying  a  hand-  out:  the Teannel ^continually  ImmSl  SS 


fcercbief  or  any  ligature  round  the  leg 


j^,        fc  -  iilh,rc  ltM1"d  !rc  l7f' a  P^l  ******  ,0  *  ite  strengA,  and  died  on  the 
iM^orrliagewoafcl  be  prevented,  aiHrNmieof  .econddar.      A  sSco^and  tkirtT 
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lik«wbeepoa«f# or  Bad  water,  shared  a  simile* 
fate.  Two  dog*  fed  upon  otttw  otf  sod  water 
died  on  the  thirty-sixth  day,  with  precisely 
tbe  tame  phenomena,  except  the  ulceratioD  ia 
the  cornea.  Several  dag*  were  fed  with  gum 
and  water :  their  fate  was  precisely  the  Mine. 
A  dog  fed  on  butter  died  on  the  thirty-tilth 
day,  with  precisely  the  same  phenomena*—- 
From  these  experiments  it  is  obvious,  that  none 
of  these  article;*  are  capable  of  nourishing 
dogs ;  and  beoce  we  may  infer,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  uonrisfaing  man. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

The  length  of  stonework,  within  the  abut- 
ment*, is,  from  one  river  bank  to  the  other, 
1240  feet,  whose  harmonizing  straight  line, 
fanning  parallel  with  the  river,  or  water-line 
through  it,  gives  it  that  simple  elegance  and 
grandeur  which  is  not  eqoalled  by  any  work 
of  this  description  in  Europe.  The  length,  or 
gentle  incline  of  plane  from  St  George**  Pields, 
to  obtain  the  summit  of  the  Bridge,  is  1950  feet 
and  carried  on  partly  by  a  mound  of  earth  and 
brick  arches.  The  length,  from  the  North 
shore,  from  the  abutment  to  the  Strand,  it 
400  feet ;  the  road' principally  carried  oyer  on 
brick  arches,  and  almost  directly  level  with 
the  former.  The  total  length  of  the  Bridge, 
with  Its  approaches,  from  the  Strand  to  St. 
George's  Fields,  is  9890  feet  The  span  of  the 
sine  stone  arches  over  the  river,  all  of  which 
are  of  equal  dimensions,  is  120  feet  each.  The 
width  of  the  Bridge,  within  the  balustrades,  is 
49  feet,  divided  on  each  side  by  a  footway  of 
7  feet,  leaving  the  carriage  road  98  feet.  The 
Bomber  of  brick,  or  dry  arches,  on  the  Sooth 
shore,  is  40 ;  and  on  the  North,  or  Strand  side, 
is  16.  Bo  that  the  total  number  of  arches 
which  have  been  carried  over,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  grand  work,  is  65.  The  whole 
•f  the  exterior  of  the  Bridge  is  executed  with 
durable  Cornish  moor-stone. 

THE  COIXEGEOF  THE  LOW  DO  V  IMTTTPTIOW. 

(With  an  Engraving.) 
This  literary  Institution  was  established 
about  ten  years  since,  somewhat  on  tbe  plan 
of  tbe  Royal  Institution,  but  adapted  to  the 
accommodation  of  tbe  City,  and  the  east  end 
of  London.  Tbe  spirit  of  tbe  managers  soon 
raised  it  to  distinction  by  their  liberal  pur- 
chases of  valuable  books ;  and  its  library  has, 
in  consequence,  been  long  known  as  one  of 
tbe  most  valuable  in  the  metropolis.  The  same 
public  spirit  determined  the  managers  to  erect 
a  building  worthy  of  their  library, and  of  the 
honours  which  literature  ought  to  enjoy  in 
this  great  metropolis;  and,  accordingly,  they 
availed  themselves  of  tbe  removal, of  Beth- 
lem  Hospital,  and  of  the  projected  im- 
provements in  Lower  Moorficlds,  and  fixed 
upon  that    site    for    an  erection.     It  is  so 

S laced,  that,  when  a  projected  new  street  is 
nisbcrj  from  Moorficlds  to  the  Mansion-house, 
that  structure  will  till  the  eye  at  one  end,  and 
this  building  at  tbe  other.  The  foundation  of 
tbe  splendid  and  classical  edifice  of  the  new 
college  was  laid  November  1815  in  tbe  Amphi- 
theatre, Moorficlds,  on  the  spacious  plot  of 
{[round,  which  has  been  purchased  of  the  City 
or  the  purpose. 

The  roll  owing  song  was  sung  atthedinaer 
given  on  this  occasion. 

To  the  pow»rt  that  store  rule  the  nariom  below, 
The  q«cen  of  all  Cities  thus  pottr'd  forth  her  spirit:— 
•*  O !  crown'd  with  all  honour  that  Fame  can  bestow, 
•  Wea^^edoia,  am  soame*  mid  Virtues  he** 


•  Wat*  jet  may  to*c*gmfOW*hsfcT 

*  That  mimUia  towjqsjreaywlmssisi 


rkuBH 


yoke 


esmraus^mwIssMiaadnmey  sswy 


"ThtlryofSrfcoprvimfoamercc'tsakr* 
Iteav^abeafdaadasHated;  andTMmmTeatds%Bafcs, 
Soen  faftVk'd  a  new  impute*,  a  mentsdribratkm. 
MRw«!  Rue!  aweftit  Mansion !"  prrraaed  all  ranks ^ 
And  hand  join'd  with  hand,  to  lay  firm  its  tbosttatiaaw 
Lo!  Carrfajgam  calk 1-ossnSa,  caMcav^aaBi, 
Wim  rWal  refatcsaav  salata  she  new  walls. 
And  West  the fair  pitewterre  yoanr  Ceatarnmy  yoke 
The  iyy  of  Science  with  Cmunerrf*  oak. 
O  !  Pride  of  the  City  thai  governs  the  wmUl 
That  hoooor'd  at  birth  as  befiu  thr  hisjh  iierisas 
Wide,  wide  spread  thy  fame,  wftere'or  mMis 
Enduring  us  Tisae,  o*er  me  bounds  af  areaaui 
While  FtrrtiethaH  please,  or  sweet  -JWorr  gfre 
Or  Britain  triumphant,  command  earth  and  mm  ; 
May  age  after  age,  in  thy  haunts,  learn  to  yoke. 
The  iry  of  Science  with  Cimmerce'*  oak. 

The  length  of  this  noble  buHdtug,  so  cvtdttav 
ble  in  ail  respects  to  Mr.  W.  Bftooftt,  tbe 
Architect,  is  to  be  Kb3  feet,  exclusive  of  tbe 
wtaga,  each  of  which  extends  16  fret  The 
ground-floor  contain*  an  entrance-hall,  deco- 
rated with  columns  and  pilasters,  and  cowtrriu- 
nicates  with  a  news-room,  and  pamphlet  issm, 
in  front,  and  a  committee-room,  clerk's  ouaee. 
Sec.  behind.  In  a  projecting  building,  at  the 
end  of  the  entrance-hall,  is  the  great  staircase, 
leading  to  a  library  97  feet  long  and  42  wide* 
with  a  gallery  on  each  side,  and  lighted  by  a 
double  range  of  w  indows.  An  entrance  of  the 
first  landing  of  tbe  great  staircase  leads  Into  a 
hexagon  vestibule*  immediately  common Icmt- 
ing  with  the  theatre  or  lecture  room,  68  feet 
by  44.  Private  staircases  communicate  with 
tbe  librarian's  apartments,  additional  ttbrarv, 
observatory,  die.  Ac. 

DB.  JUNG-BTlLUfG. 

A  death  Is  announced  in  a  Swiss  Journal, 
with  tbe  following  character  of  the  deceased: 

Dr.  June-Stilling  was  celebrated  throughout 
Germany  tor  his  numerou*  writings  and  his  pi- 
ety  which  in  course  of  time  degenerated  ioio 
Wuminism.  In  his  youth,  he  followed  the  trade 
of  a  tailor,  and  afterwards  that  of  a  teacher  z 
he  then  became  successively  a  physician,  a 
moralist,  a  religious  writer,  a  journalist,  a  po- 
litical economist,  a  visionary,  a  naturalist,  and 
an  excellent  oculist.  He  successfully  cured* 
by  surgical  operation,  two  hundred  poor  peo- 
ple who  were  afflicted  with  cataracts.  He 
firmly  believed  in  the  existence  of  Ghosts  aooT 
wrote  a  book,  in  whieb  he  seriously  explained 
bis  doctrine.  In  bfe  Journal,  the  Grey  Morn* 
he  prophesied  that  the  AntkkrUt  would  ap- 
pear within  the  forty  yean  or  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  works  have  been  much  read  iu  Ger- 
many, became  he  wrote  with  simplicity  and 
interest,  and  possessed  the  great  art  of  accom- 
modating his  style  to  all  classed  of  society. 

iNscairnow 
from  a  large  grave-stone  Intel v  erected  tn*me 
Churchyard  of  St  Nicholas,  Warwick  : 

"  Beneath  this  stone,  in  one  grave,  lie  rater* 
red  the  remains  of  Outbb,  N  ewbt,  aged  38, 
late  a  private  in  the  Warwick-shire  Militia  ; 
of  Rebecca  his  wife,  aged  42;  and  of  Jam  am, 
their  only  child,  aged  1%  who  were  all  mfo- 
cmted  iu  the  night  of  Nov.  19,  1815,  by  the 
Jumei  of  burning  eta/,  which  they  had  incauti- 
ously placed,  on  retiring  to  rest,  in  their 
chamfer*   Tab  monument  to  aha  memory  of  a, 
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*****  Associate  ki  A  raw  It  erujcted  by  a  feur  tf 
hit  military  contract,  in  testimony  of  their 
high  respect  lor  his  character  as  a  good  soldier, 
asm  an  honest  man ;  and  with  the  ardent  hope: 
of  holding  forth,  in  the  awful  death  of  three 
unfortunate  sufferers,  a  salutary  caution  to  the 
living.  Reader !  if  ignorant,  be  instructed  ?— 
if  instructed,  be  warned,  by  the  melancholy 
event  recorded  on  this  stone  :  and  use  your  ut- 
most endeavours  to  inform  your  fellow-crea- 
tures that  the  sore  and  dreadful  consequence 
of  breathing  eomUmdwtUd  a*V,  nrising  from 
burning  fuel  in  couttned  apartmeuts,  is  iasta*- 
tajtoow  suffocation." 

dukk  op  worth uwbeula it d. 

July  10,1617,died  at  Northumberland  House, 
in  his  75th  year,  his  Grace  Hugh,  Duke  of 
Vorthuwbertond,  Earl  and  Baron  Perry,  Ba- 
ton Warkworth,  Lucy*  Pointings,  Fitzpayne, 
Ac.  His  Grace  early  adopted  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  served  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  in  the  Seven  Years  war.  On  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  mo- 
ther country  and  her  colonies,  he  was  sent  to. 
America,  where  he  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Lexingtons  hi  1775,  and  essentially  contrib- 
uted, in  November  of  the  following  year,  to 
the  reduction  of  Fort  'Washington  near  New- 
YoHf*  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  this 
Nobleman  was  fixed  upon  as  a  fit  person  Jo  be 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  commission  appoint- 
ed to  negociate  with  the  Colonies  *  but  this 
service  he  is  said  to  have  declined,  because  the 
ministers  refused  his  application  for  one  of  the 
blue  ribands  which  then  happened  to  be  va- 
cant. After  this  be  for  some  time  represent- 
ed the  city  of  Westminster,  in  Parliament,  till, 
•a  the  demise  of  his  father  in  1786,  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  family  honours  and  estates.  His 
Grace  has  not  since  been  actively  engaged  in 
public  affairs.  His  time  and  attention  have 
Wen  chiefly  employed  in  continuing  and  com- 
pleting the  improvements  begun  by  his  father 
in  the  princely  mansions  of  Northumberland 
House,  Sion  Rouse,  and  Alnwick  Castle  in 
Northumberland,  where,  on  his  extensive  do- 
mains, upwards  of  a  million  of  timber  and 
other  trees  were  annually  planted  for  many 
successive  years.  The  large  income  of  bis 
Grace,  estimated  at  not  less  than  .£140,000.  st. 
per  annum,  was  expended  in  these  useful  pur- 
suits and  in  keeping  no  the  antient  feudal 
Slenriour  in  the  castle  of  the  Percies.  During 
e  late  war  with  France  he  raised,  from  among 
Ms  tenantry,  a  corps  of  1500  men,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Perry  Yeomanry,  the 
whole  being  clothed,  appointed,  paid  and 
maintained  oy  himself;  government  finding 
arms  and  accoutrements  alone.  To  his  tenants 
be  was  a  most  excellent  landlord.  One  custom 
svbich  he  introduced  among  them  was  that  of 
providing  for  the  industrious  of  every  large 
farm,  t>y  giving  th**m  a  cottage  and  ten  acres 
of  land.  In  ready  money  bis  Grace  was  for 
many  years  considered  the  most  wealthy  man 
in  Cngland,  which  he  often  employed  in  rescu- 
ing industrious;  families  from  ruin.  His  estates 
were  let  at  10s.  per  arre  -less. than  any  in  the 
seme  county.  His  Grace  was  perhaps  long  the 
only  nobleman  in  England  who  kept  up  Che 
ancient  feudal  splendor — his  castle,  toe  public 
days,  the  Percy  Yeomanry, commanded  by  his 
•on  Lord  Percy,  all  denoted  this  j  and  be  was 
usually  met  by  -2  or  3000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  on  going  to  his  residence. 

At  the  Duke'*  funeral  his  numerous  domes- 
ties  were  in  new  mourning,  tbe  hearse  was 
drawn  by  six  beautiful  black  horses,  ornamen- 
ted with  atoms,  escutcheons,  Ac*     Forty 


horsemen  attended  the  Bannerols  and  Banners. 
Eight  mourning  coaches,  with  6  horses  and  4 
pages  to  each,  followed  by  the  Duke's  car- 
riage, and  28  carriages,  mostly  with  6  horses, 
the  servants  wearing  mourning,  proceeded  to 
St.  Nicholas's  Chapel  where  the  interment 
took  place  in  the  family  vault* 

CUARLBS  MESSIER. 

This  celebrated  astronomer,  a  member  of 
most  of  the  great  academies  of  Europe,  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  French  Institute  and  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  died  at  Paris  in  April  hut  at  the 
age  of  87  years.  He  was  born  at  Badoovilliers 
in  Lorraine,  and  having  early  devoted  htmself 
to  tbe  study  of  astronomy,  became  the  pupil 
and  confident  of  the  celebrated  Delisle.  When 
tbe  return  of  Halley*s  famous  comet  was  ex- 
pected, all  the  astronomers  of  Paris  looked  up 
for  its  discovery  to  Delisle,  who  had  read  to 
them  a  memoir  on  the  most  proper  means  for 
facilitating  that  important  observation.  De- 
lisle committed  the  business  to  bis  pupil,  who 
soon  verified  tbe  correctness  of  the  prediction. 
This  good  fortune,  the  result  of  long  and  tedi- 
ous time,  might  have  obtained  great  credit  for 
n  yonng  man,  anvl  have  iu  time  opened  for  him 
tbe  doors  of  die  Academy.  From  a  weakness, 
however,  unworthy  a  man  of*  science,  Mes- 
sier*»  master  wished  to  reserve  for  himself  the 
honour  of  having  confirmed  tbe  return  and  per- 
fected the  theory  of  the  comet.  He  according- 
ly commanded  secresy,  and  refused  to  shew 
the  observations  of  his  pupil,  till  the  astronom- 
ers, having  received  information  from  another 
quarter,  were  able  to  dispense  with  that  assist- 
ance, which  two  months  before  they  would 
have  gratefully  accepted.  Some  portion  of  the 
censure  incurred  by  tbe  master  tell  upon  the 
too-compliant  pupil,  whose  observations,  which 
for  want  of  an  object  of  comparison  could  not 
possess  the  same  accuracy,  or  inspire  the  Name 
confidence,  were  long  rejected.  M.  Messier 
was  not  discouraged;  he  became  only  the 
more  assiduous  in  watching  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Almost  all  tbe  comets 
that  appeared  during  the  succeeding  yenrs 
were  discovered  by  him  alone,  and  each  of 
these  discoveries  procured  him  admission  into 
some  foreign  academy.  Two  astronomical  va- 
cancies having  taken  place  in  the  French  Aca- 
demy, Messier  and  Cassini  were  admitted  on 
the  same  day  in  1770,  as  Lak&nde  and  Legentil 
were  in  1768. 

Accustomed  to  puss  whole  nights  in  observ- 
ing eclipses  of  every  kind,  in  seeking  comets 
and  describing  nebnlre;  employing  aHliis  days 
in  following  the  spots  on  the  sun,  or  making 
charts  of  his  numerous  observations,  Messier 
could  never  be  induced  to  quit  this  rather  nar- 
row circle,  al (edging  that  the  field  of  science 
was  sufficiently  extensive  for  tbe  astronomers 
to  share  its  different  parts,  Which  would  thus 
be  but  the  better  cultivated.  Moderate  in  hh 
desires  and  in  his  ambition,  and  connected  by 
tbe  closest  friendship  with  the  President  8a- 
ron,  who  entrusted  him  with  his  most  valuable 
instruments,  Messier  bad  no  occasion  for 
wealth.  The  revolution  deprived^hn  of  all 
his  resources  at  once. ;  the  first  retrenchment 
took  from  him  the  moderate  mlnry ijsmched  to 
bis  place  of  astronomer  to  the  navy  $  his  friend 
Sarou,  tbe  last  chief  president  of  tbe'pariia- 
ment  of  Paris,  fell  beneath  tbe  revolutlojiary 
axe ;  and  Messier,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pro- 
secute his  labours,  was  necessitated  togo  every 
morning  to  one  of  bis  colleagues  to  replenish 
the  lamp  that  bad  served  him  in  bis  nocturnal 
observations.  Tbe  storm  was  fortunately  but 
transient*  sWiamed  of  the  excesses  Into  which 
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it  had  been  led,  the  Convention  shewed  more 
liberality  to  the  sciences.  Messier  found  in 
the  lost  ante  and  at  the  Board  of  Longitude  a 
comfort  and  independence  to  which  be  had 
been  a  stranger,  and  which  he  enjoyed  undis- 
turned  till  the  end  of  hi*  lite.  After  sixty  yean 
devoted  to  bis  profession  he  became  blind  like 
Erastothcnes,  Galileo,  and  I).  Cassini. 

One  of  his  colleagues,  the  celebrated  Ui- 
lande,  has  formed  a  constellation  in  honour  of 
him— the  only  one  that  yet  bears  the  name  of 
an  astronomer.  But  independently  of  this 
homage  paid  by  friendship,  the  name  of  Mea- 
tier will  last  ai>  long  as  the  science,  as  long  as 
fhe  catalogue  of  the  comets  in  which  his  name 
has  been  so  frequently  and  so  honourably  in- 
scribed. The  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
discovery  of  nineteen  comets  from  1758  to 
1600.  Few  astronomers  more  profoundly  stu- 
died, or  were  better  acquainted  with  the  hea- 
vens than  Messier ;  his  name  and  his  labours 
are  conspicuous  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  since  1752,  the  Cmmoissance  des 
Tempi,  the  Kphemerides  of  Vienna,  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  other  col- 
lections. He  edited  in  association  with  the 
learned  Pingre,  the  Voyage  of  the  Marquis  of 
Courtenvaux,  Paris,  1768, 4to. 

FEMALE   PUOFESSOK. 

At  Bologna,  to  the  great  regret  of  her  fel- 
low-citizen*, in  her  58th  year,  the  illustrious 
female.  Madame  Clotilde  Tambroni,  pupil  of 
Don  Manuel  Apoute.  Profoundly  verged  in 
the  study  of  Grecian  literature,  she  was  placed 
in  her  youth  by  the  Pontifical  Government 
among  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, a  place  which  she  ha*  always  main- 
tained. A  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  her 
memory. 

rot~  hellish.  ' 

Every  IKe  contains  some  useful  precept,  and 
every  human  circumstance  has  it8  moral.  This 
purpose  cannot  fail  to  be  fulfilled  in  contem- 
plating the  life  of  Colonel  Mellish.  Very  few 
persons  in  England  have  filled  a  larger  space 
in  the  public  notice  than  the  above  gentleman ; 
and  it  was  not  confined  to  one  claw  or  to  an- 
other, but  every  part  of  society  had  known, 
seen,  or  heard  of  Colonel  Mellish.  There  were 
few  things  which  he  bad  not  attempted,  and 
nearly  as  few  in  which  be  bad  not  eminently 
succeeded.  To  him  the  woids  of  the  Roman 
Orator  might  well  have  been  applied  : 
'*  Nihil  erat  qttud  non  Utigit :  H  quod  tttigit, 
non  orntwit" 

Col.  Mellish  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Mellisb,  of 
Blythe,  near  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  large  mansion  and  es- 
tate around  it,  situated  at  the  village  of 
Blythe.  At  an  early  age  Col.  Mellish  was  <*nt 
to  a  public  school,  where  the  ardency  of  his 
temper,  and  the  uncontroulahle  nature  of  his 
mind,  were  found  very  difficult  for  a  master  to 
manage.  His  abilities,  however,  were  such, 
that  be  had  acquired  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  classicks  to  qualify  him  for  any  line 
be  might  have  chosen  to  adopt,  and  which  he 
afterwards  evinced  io  the  oinerent  pursuits 
which  he  followed.  He  became  an  officer  in 
the  1 1th  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  from 
which  he  afterwards  removed  into  the  Prince's 
own  regiment,  the  10th  Hu*snrs. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Col.  Mellisb  came 
into  the  lull  command  of  his  property,  before 
the  attainment  of  years  and  discretion  had  en- 
abled him  to  manage  it.  Nature,  however, 
t  eraed  to  have  qualinVd  him  for  taking  a  lead 
in  every  thing,  and  to  have  given  bim  a  tempe- 


rament so  aided,  as  made  it  impossible  for 
bun  ever  •»  to  come-in  second." 

He  distinguished  himself  upon  the  Turf; 
and  the  best  trainers  have  declared  that  they 
never  knew  a  man  who  so  accurately  knew 
the  powers,  the  qualities,  and  capabilities  of 
the  racer,  the  exact  weights  he  could  carry, 
and  the  precise  distances  he  could  ran,  so  well 
arCol.  Mellish. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  Torf  alone  he  thus 
eminently  distinguished  himself;  he  was,  in 
bis  day,  one  of  the  best  Whip*  of  the  time ;  do 
man  Uiove  four-in-hand  with  more  skill  and 
le*s  labour  than  he  did ;  and  to  display  that 
skill,  he  often  selected  very  difficult  horses  to 
drive,  satisfied  if  they  were  goers.     Asa  rider 
be  was  equally  eminent;  he  had  the  art  of 
making  a  horse  do  more  than  other  riders;  and 
be  accustomed  them  like  himself — **  to  go  at 
every  thing."     But  at  this  period,  it  was  ost 
one  line  ofexpence  that  swallowed  up  bis  pro- 
perty.   The  high-bred  racer,  when  winning 
every  thing  on  the  turf,  is  then  satisfied  :  be  i> 
not  at  the  same  time  a  hunter,  a  back,  or  a 
carriage  horse.    But  Col.  Mellisb  would  b~ 
every  thing  at  once ;  be  was  *'  at  all  in  the 
ring  ;"  till,  by  deep  play,  by  racing,  and  ei- 
pences  of  every  kind,  and  in"  every,  place,  he 
made  it  necessary  to  have  hit  estate  sold,  to  sa- 
tisfy the  demands  which  were  made  opoo  him. 
Col.  Mellisb  was  at  this  time  in  the  Prince 
Regent's  own  regiment,  the  10th  Hussars;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Geo.  Sir  Rowland  Fergu- 
son appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and  with 
him  he  went  to  the  Peninsula  war,     A  circum- 
stance somewhat  whimsical  happened  at  tins 
period.     Previous  to  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  as 
tb«»  General  Officers  were  dining  together,  one 
of  thrm  o^crved  to  Sir  RowJaud  Ferguson, 
that  "  if  the  thing  were  not   impossible,  be 
should  have  declared,  from  the  similitude,  be 
had  left  that  gentleman  a  week  or  two  ago  >o 
the  Cockpit  at  York,  and  enraged  in  the  main 
there — his  name  Mr.  Mellish."—-  The  very 
same,"  replied  Sir  Rowland,  "  he  is  now  mf 
aid-de-canip ;  and  I  think  you  will  say,  when 
vou  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  more  of 
him,  a  better  officer  will" not  be  found.** — T»e 
Duke  of  Wellington  declared  a  better  aid-de- 
camp  than  Col.  Mellish  he  had  never  observed. 
— ^  After  remaining  some  time  with  the  armies 
abroad,  Col.  Mellish  returned  home,  and  after 
that  period  engaged  no  more  in  military  duties. 
Having  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  who  brought  bin 
a  very  handsome  for  time,  his  circumstances  be- 
came easy,  and  he  was  enabled  to  indalge  in 
tbo*e  rural  pursuits  which  appear  early  ana 
late  to  have  been  congenial  with  His  disposi- 
tion.   He  had  very  capital  grev bounds,  which, 
during  his  absence  abroad,  nau  been  neglected 
or  forgotten ;  but  on  his  return,from  his  perfrrt 
knowledge  in  the  crossing  of  breeds,  he  estab- 
lished aslud  of  greyhounds  equal  to  any  num. 
Asa  breeder  of  cattle  of  the  improved  kiw*f» 
he  displayed  very  uncommon  judgment;  and, 
short  as  the  time  was  that  was  given  bim  for 
bringing  them  to  perfection,  he  bad  done  so 
most  completely.     At  most  of  the  great  cattle- 
shows  in  trie  North  he  had  carried  off  tbepriies, 
and  sold  some  of  his  sort  at  as  high  prices  as 
ever  were  known.    In  fact,  in  every  thing  he 
undertook,  he  had  a  nice  and  discriminatinj       * 
ta«*te,  an  unwearied  diligence  in  research,  and 
a  resolution  to  obtain  whatever  he  *aw  was 
excellent  in  its  kind.     In  addition  to  this,  se 
vai  free  from  prejudice,  that  great  enemy  « 
knowledge;  and  was  of  all  men  the  most  reaoj 
t  >  allow  in  otheis  what  was  really  good. 
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